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TRANSLATORS PREFACE 

r '-The fact that Professor Gide's " Prindpes d’^conomie 
Politique” has gone through eight editions in the original 
Frenchi and been translated into the Russian, Swedish, Polisbi 
Dutch, Finnish, SjMinish, and Bohemian languages, furnishes 
presumptive evidence of its usefulness. The first English 
translation, published in 1889, has been very widely used in. 
England and America as a college text-book, despite numerouS> 

I 

features of this translation which placed it at a disadvantage 
wbdn compared with other text-books designed to supply prac¬ 
tically. the same need. These features have been pointed out 
from tiiSe to time by benevolent critics; but the continued 
extensive use of the book with classes in political economy led 
the publishers to conclude that a new edition, without the. 
objectionable features, and adapted more closely to the needs of 
college classes in economics, would find an even wider accept-. 
ance than the first English translation. 

The successive French editions of the work have undergone 
numerous and important changes,—changes not so much in 
the general scope and spirit of the book as in the manner of 
presenting certain sections of the subject. The fundamental 
purpose has remained precisely the same: to give the reader 

a plain statement of the accepted principles of economics, 

« 

a summary of the unsettled problems of the science, and a 
clear, brief, and impartial out^e of the various sohitioiiS that 
have been proposed. 

The book as now issued, however, is uot a mere translation 
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of th^ eighth edition of the original, published some months 
ago. In some respects it is more, and in others less. c 
1 have, in the first place, eliminated all distinctively French 
illustrative material which could add little or nothing to tlie 
value of the book in the hands of English and American 
readers. For this French material I have substituted data 
mainly from American sources ; and in so doing I have 
endeavoured to quote the latest and most reliable authorities. 
The volume contains a vast amount of statistical and other 
illustrative material which, I trust, will give the book a vitality, 
a closeness to real industrial life, and a smack of up-to-date¬ 
ness which ought not to be objectionable, but which 4s unfor¬ 
tunately so rare in economic text-books. I see no sound reason 
why political economy should be regarded—as it undoubtedly: 
js regarded by a large number of students—as a recondite 
study dealing with all manner of uninteresting theoj^etical 
minutiae. No subject is, as a matter of fact, more intensely 
practical. The undue emphasis on purely doctrinal matters, 
unaccompanied by any appeal to the facts of economic experi¬ 
ence or history, and with apparently no regard for the problems 
that are now demanding a solution, cannot improve the reputa¬ 
tion of political economy. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
present accumulation of illustrative material will counteract 
this tendency. Although Professor Gidc himself gives an 
abundance of statistical and historical data, I have gone even 
further in this direction. In the discussion of protective 
tariffs I have given a histor}' of tariff legislation in the United 
States; in connection with the discussion of metallic money 
and of paper money 1 have outlined the instructive monetary 
experiments of my own country; and in the treatment of the 
problems of bank organisation I have sketched the history ot 
banking in the United States. 
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' • In* the aeoond .plaec, I have iuppressed a few notes of interest 
oidyoto the French reader, and I have • entirely 4Mnitted> the 
appendix on French finance. This appendix* appears to have 
been Kttle used in the previous English edition, and certidnly 
is of no more value to the English student than k sketch df 
German publm finance. There was really no valid reason for 
retention in the present-edition. It would, to be sure,'have 
been possible and perhaps even desirable from some points'of- 
view to substitute a sketch of American or English public 
finance. There are, however, several excellent small text-books 
which cover this subject much more satisfactorily than the 
twenty-five or thirty pages of an appendix. 

In the third place, some of the sections on Distribution and 
on Consumption seemed hardly abreast of American invesdga- 
tiofi^ in these exceptionally important domains of economic 
science, and I have therefore taken the liberty here and there 
to add whole paragraphs and pages. This added matter, 
however, is purely expositoiy and supplementary, and is in no 
wise discordant with the avowed purpose of Professor Gide^s 
book. For he has assured me personally, and declared repeat¬ 
edly, that his primary object is to give the student an idea 
of aU the solutions which have been proposed for mooted 
problems; and certainly the work of American, English, and 
Austrian economists in the field of distribution is entitled to 
as much consideration as the exploded doctrines of the older 
Schools. 

Except for these changes, I have tried to adhere closely to 
the thought of the author. Wherever it has seemed necessary. 
to choose between good English style and fidelity in rendering'. 

r 

the thought or ati tude of the original, I have not hesitated to 
sacrifice the former to the latter. Some of the peculiarities of 
style are due to this; for the others 1 must bear the blame. 
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It would be ungrateful not to ^knowledge the laalsttnce 
rendered'in the preparation of this book by Dr, Aim S. 
JohnaoD» of Columbia University, who offered msmy sugges¬ 
tions with regard both to the contents and the style, and by ^ 
Mr. William T. Foster, of Harvard University, for carefully 
reading the greater part of the proof and pointing out inmi* 
merable possibilities of improvement in English. I am-a]s6€^ 
greatly indebted to Professor Gide himself for the keen and 
constant interest he has shown in the present translation. 

C. WILLIAM A. VBDITZ. 



FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE 

EIGHTH EDITION 


Thk first edition of this book was published twenty years 
ago. During this period —grande mortalU <Bvi spatium — 
the progress of soeiological thought has been so rapid tiiat 
opinions whieh were then held to be revolutionary now 
incur the danger of being regarded as commonplace. The 
small school — then in its infancy — whirh I named the 
school of solidarity," and which adopted a line of thought 
between,/liberalism," on the o]ie hand, and ^^collectivism," 
on the others has grown to eminence; what was then a 
small, unfrequented patli is now a highway traversed by 
the masses. 

What I have endeavored to do is to give a general descrip¬ 
tion, rather than an analysis, of the economic world — of the 
vast domain in which wc live and move without knowing 
very well whither we arc going. I have sought to arouse 
curiosity and interest iu economic problems rather than 
always to furnish cut-and-dried solutions. I have tried not 
BO much to convey absolute conviction based on scientific 
laws that are still imperfectly understood, as to impart a 
sincere and fervid desire to discover the truth. I have, 
moreover, tried to make political economy, whi(ih in France 
has long borne (without much protestation) the name of 
tedious literature, appear to the beginner as an attractive 

and captivating subject. I kuow from personal testimony 

vll 
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that among the readere of various nationalities who have 

« * 

studied political economy in these pages, there are least 
a few who have found tlie science interesting, who have 
learned to love it, and who will continue to be devoted to it. 

CHARLES GIDE. 
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BOOK I. GENERAL NOTIONS 

I. The Object of Political Economy 

The heuveiily bo<lie8, the earth tluit we inhabit, the ele¬ 
ments tliat it contiains, sis well as the animals and plants 
that live on its surface, — in fact, all the things that con¬ 
stitute the material universe and all the phenomena that 
^ takefplace therein, — are the su)>jects of a distinct group of 
sciences known as the physical and the natural aciencett. But 
in this v^st world there are otlier subjects no less worthy of 
study, namely, men tJiemselves, living in society; in fact, they 
could not possibly live otherwise. The relations that unite 
men socially form the subject of a separate group of sciences, 
called the aodal aciencea. As there are among men many 
kinds of social relations, — moral, legal, economic, political, 
religious, and, finally, linguistic relations which serve as a 
vehicle for all the others, — so there are many distinct social 
sciences, known as ethics, law, political economy, politics, 
the science of religions, and the science of languages.^ 

It is true that the lines of demarcation among the social 
sciences, which all treat ultimately of man as a member of 
society, cannot be drawn so sharply as those that separate 
sciences having dissimilar subjects, such as geology, botany, 
and zoology. Hence the (ilassifiivation of social sciences will 

^ We do not mention history in this list, because history has no distinct 
BQbJect-matter of its own. Every social science, and even every natural 
science, has its history, which is the study of the same class of facts from 
the standpoint of their succession in time. 

1 
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always be more or less artificial, made to facilitate study and 
to help overcome the limitations of our understanding rather 
than to indicate any natural separation of them.^ Indeed, 
the frontiers of these seienees, especially of those most closely 
related to each other, — ethics, jurisprudence, and politic 
cal economy, — will always be somewhat indefinite; some 
institutions, as, for example, property, inheritance, and the 
wage system, fall clearly within the scope of all three. This 
fortune te interdependence, moreover, is helpful to each of 
these sister sciences. We need only observe that the same 
subject may be studied from distinctly different points of 
view, and bear in mind the dissimilar standpoints of the 
moralist, the lawyer, and the economist. This is not diffi¬ 
cult. To do our duty^ to exercise our rights^ to satisfy our 
wants^ are three cpiite different aims of human activity; and 
only the last of these is the proper subject of economic 
science. We may say, therefore, that political economy has 
to do with the relations of men living in society, so far as 
these relations tend to satisfy tlie wimts of life and concern 
the efforts made to provide for all tliat is generally under¬ 
stood by material welfare 

At present there is a tendency to divide the science into 
two studies, pure political economy and social economics^ which 

1 Auguste Comte considered it irrational to sejiarate the sciences that 
treat of human societies. Tie maintained that there should he hut one social 
science, covering all the aspects of social life, and to tliis science he gave the 
name sociology,'* which has since become clasBical. He expressly con¬ 
demned every effort to make political economy a distinct science. It is 
in one sense true tha*. all social sciences partake of the unity of human 
nature, but in tlie light of good scientific methods we cannot gainsay the 
right to keep the above-named social sciences apart as distinct fields of study 

* Formerly it was customary to say (and It is often said to-day) that 
political economy is the “ science of wealth." Hut this definition hM the 
disadvantage of turning attention away from the real subject of economics, 
which is man and his wants, and concentrating it on exterior objects which 
are only means for the satisfaction of Imnian wants. This is not a mere 
question of wonls, for the erroneous point of view has exposed many econo¬ 
mists to the justifiable reproach of reasoning as though man were made for 
wealth, and not wealth for man. 
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differ less in their content than in the manner of approach¬ 
ing tJie subjects they botli treat. 

On the one liaiid, pare political economy (sometimes called 
abstriict economics or dimply econoiuiiis) is siipposed to in¬ 
vestigate those relations that arise naturally among men 
living together, just sus though we were studying the rela¬ 
tions among matitrial lifeless bodies of any kind — what 
•llontesquieu called “the necessary relations which result 


from the nature of things.’' It does not undertake to [)ass 
judgment on these relations from cither the moral or the 
tjractical standpoint, but attempts simply to explain what 
these relations an*, in this respect it may be said to re¬ 
semble any natural or exact science, since it endeavors to 
explain matters just- as they happen to be, without question¬ 
ing their desirability. 

(^ii the other hand, eodnl eeonomiat is suptiosed to study 
chietly the voluntary rehitit^ns whie.h men have established 
among themselves in the form of social organixations, written 
laws, customs, or other institutions having for their object 
the iiuprovemoiit of soc^ial conditions. It purposes to inves¬ 
tigate and devise means by which better conditions may be 
attained. Hence it is more closely allied to the moral 
sciences.' 


II. Whether there are Natural Laws in Political Economy 

When we grant to any branch of human knowledge the 
name of science^ our object is not the simple bestowal of an 
horiorar3’’ title. We mean that the fsicts with which it deals 
are connected by certain necessary relations which have been 
discovered^ and which are called laws. 

^ 'Ilio iliviflion here made muHl. not be mistaken for that whicli distinguishes 
theoretiMl from applied or praHical rronoiuicH. Political economy always 
comprises a practical part which lakes up the best means of utilizing the 
natural laws discovered by the science; such means as banks, railroads, 
monetary and commercial systems, taxes, etc. Si)cial economies, on the 
other band, since it seeks to determine what omjht to be, i.e. the relations 
which should in justice prevail among men, always embraces a theoretical part 
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In some doniains the regularity of occurrences is so obvious 
as to altract the attention even of persons least accustomed 
to scientific speculation. A mere glance at the lirniaineiit 
is enough to show the regular nightly progress of the stars, 
the monthly succession of the phases of the moon, and th^ 
annual journey of tlie sun through tlie constellations. In 
the most remote days of history, shepherds watching their 
flocks and sailors steering their vessels discovered the peri^ * 
odicity of these luovements, and thus paved the way for a 
true science, the oldest of all sciences, — astronomy. 

The changes tliat take place in the constitution of inor¬ 
ganic matter and organic bodies arc not so simple as this, 
and the uniformity of their c*o(;xiatence and succossioii is 
not so easy to comprehend. Many centuries, tliereforo, Jiad 
to elapse before tin*, human mind, bewildered by the com¬ 
plexity of tlriigs, succjeedcd in laying hold of the guiding 
thread, in finding law and regularity in these phenomena 
as well, and thus in establishing the sciences of* physics, 
chemistry, and biology. Little by little the idea of a 
perinaiieut regularity of phenomena has penetrated all 
domains of human knowledge, even those which at first 
seemed destined to remain forever closed to it. Even 
the winds and waves, Avhieh, from time immemorial, ])oets 
have made the emblem of inconstancy and caprK iousness, 
have been brought under the sway of universal law. The 
great laws which govern currents of air and of water have 
been discovered, and now form the basis of meteorology. 
Even th(i chances of wagers, the probable combinations of 
numbers in a throw of dice, have been subjected to cal¬ 
culation. Hazard itself may henceforward be said to have 
its laws. 

The time was of course bound to come when the great idea 
of a natural order of things, after having step by step success¬ 
fully invaderl all other fields of knowledge, should at last 
penetrate the domain of social facts. The lionor of having 
first recognized and proclaimed the existence of a natural 
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government ” of society is due, as we shall sec, to Montes* 
qiiic)^ and the Physiocrats. 

Yet there are many wlio hesitate to put the social sciences 
on a level in this resj^uct with the physical sciences. It 
'^seems to them that there is between these two classes of 
sciences an insurinountable barrier, and that the latter 
belong to the realm of inexorable Necessity, while the 
. ■former belong to the realm of Liberty. They believe that 
the physical sciences have to do with matters that cannot 
help taking place, while the social sciences are concerned 
with things that may or may not take place, according as we 
ehoose. Tn the physical sciences, the savant .can always 
foresee exactly what fiujt will succeed or accompany another 
given fact. TJuis the astronomer can announce a thousand 
years in advance the exact niinnte when an eclipse will take 
pla^e. The chemist combining two substances in a crucible 
knows just what compound Will result and what its proper¬ 
ties Will be. The same power enables the geologist to 
enumerate the various strata that will be ericouiitei'ed iu 
piercing a tunnel or iu sinking a mine-shaft. Hut, it is 
asked, can the economist, the historian, and the statesman tell 
us anything in advance concerning social and political 
events? Is it ii(»t true that, at the most, they can but 
venture conjectures whicli are sis often as not discredited by 
actual occurrences? Prophecy or provision may sometimes 
be possible to the intuitive mind of a genius, but in the 
social sciences scientific predi(‘tioii is impossible. 

The above argument is bast'd on a twofold error, regard¬ 
ing the meaning of the expressions “ natural law " and “ fre^ 
will.” We are in the habit of representing natural law 
figuratively tis an inflexible, iinchangcablo power, command¬ 
ing uncojiditiuriiil obedience. Hut natural law is really 
nothing more than the expression of (certain relations which 
arise spontaneously among things or among men. I'liese 
relations may, to be sure, lie itallcd necessary ones, but 
only when certain foregoing cotuiitione are fulfilled. Atoms 
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of hydrogen and oxygen do not necessarily produce water { 
but if one atom of oxygen is placed in contact with two 
of hydrogen under certain conditions of temperature, press¬ 
ure, etc., they will form water. Similarly, men are not 
obliged to buy and sell, but if a man disposed to sell meets d 
man disposed to buy, and if their oifers are mutually accept¬ 
able, they will necessarily make a transaction at a price 
which may be determined ; and tliis transaction will be nonb 
the less a free co'itract. 

Free will is commonly understood to mean the power to 
do just as one pleases, without cause or reason. To act 
without an appreciable cause, however, is, as a little reflec¬ 
tion will show, precisely what a madman does. 'I'lie conduct 
of every reasonable man is determined by motives, and 
there arc always suflicient causes^ known or unknown, for 
his actions.^ • 

Even those practical peojdb who most vehemently deny 
that economists can foretell happenings in the economic world 
constantly employ the art of prevision in the ordinary course 
of their lives, and in the management of their everyday 
affairs. Every one who speculates — and who is there that 
does not speculate to some extent — resorts to prediction 
after his own fashion. The financier who purchases sharers 
in a railroad company foresees, or thinks he foresees, the pro¬ 
gressive increase of traHic along a certain line ; and the higli 
price he pays for these shares indicates (whether he wills or 
not) his Hrin confidence in the permanency and validity of 
an economic law. It is evident, liowevcr, that everybody 

^ Renouvicr, in his Classification des Syst^mes Philosi^phiquos/* haaoalled 
attention to the fact that even if the conduct of men \vrre the Tesult of acci¬ 
dent, pure and simple, rational prevision and prophecy could readily take 
place within the limits we have iudicatetl, becanse the mathematical doctrine 
of probabilities enables us to foretell, for instanei*, how often a ftivoii number 
will come out in a game of roulntte. How iiincli inon* ought it to be possible, 
therefore, to foretell the conduct of rational beings! If wo bad to do with 
men infinitely wise, it is probable that the prevision of human conduct would 
become as infallible as the prescience of the moyements of heavenly bodiea 
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who travel, or sendB goods by this railroad, does so ouly 
because he chooses to do so, i.e. because he wills to do so. 

Without doubt, cconoiiiic propliecies are often shown to be 
false by subscc^uent events.^ But if our previsions in polit- 
^ical economy are uncertain, and do not penetrate far into 
the future, the rcasoji for this must not be sought in the 
j)Jay of free Avill, but simply in our ignonince of the causes 
at work,—just as in meteorolog3’, for instance. Everj' 
thinking man is sure that wind, rain, hail, and storms are 
not the result of mere chance ; he does not for a moment 
doubt that they are governed by natural laws. Yet pre¬ 
visions in this domain are b}’’ no means more accurate than 
in tlie domain of economics. A commercial crisis can be 
foretold a much longer time in advance than the coming 
of a cyclone ; the trips of a railroad train between two 
cities are certainly' less variable than the tides of streams, 
despite the fact that the former are regulated by man, and 
the latter determined by the forces of nature. 


III. The Formation of Economic Science 

• 

III a French book by Antoine de Montchretien, entitled, 
“Traict<} ile rtKconomie Politiipic,” the science of political 
economy in l<Uo iirst received the name now applied to it. 
The word ecoiwmy^ or eaonomics^ was, however, already in 
use before thal date, and one of thi* books f»f Xenophon even 
bears this word as a litlo. But for the ancients it meant 
what we may call domestic economics, or household economy 
(oucov, household, and mZ/wv, law or rule). The qualif^'ing 
adjective, political,, indicated that the science had to do, not 
w'ith the economy' of the household, but with that of the body 

1 Ab an ar^niiuent .'igainst the exisience of itaUir.iI laws in social matters, 
the fact is adduced tliat miuiy things do not lake place in the way foreseen. 
But what does this prove save our ignorance ? 'I'hiiik, on the other band, 
how often things fail to happen as willed or desired I Does not this demon¬ 
strate that there are stronger forces at work in the world tlian the will oz 
desires of men f 
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politic, or tlie nation. Tliis new designation arose at a time 
when an iinportant liistoricaL transformation was taking ^ace: 
the establLsliiiieiit of llic great modern states of Europe. To¬ 
day, as wo have already said, tlie name social economics is^ 
often used in place of political economy; and although the 
etymological iii(>aning of these words is exactly the same, 
the adjective political is preferable because, like econori\y^ 
it is of Greek origin. At present, however, these terms 
have a different meaning, which we have already explained. 

Some of the (piestions which are to-tlay called economic, 
have at all limes attracted the attention of mankind, — such 
questions as money, commerce, ami the means by which citi¬ 
zens and the state may grow wealthy. The mediicval church 
fathers condemne<l luxury, tlie inecpiality of fortunes, and 
loans at interest. The authors of aiitii^uity, Aristotle among 
others, carefully analyzed the nature of money, the separsAion 
of trades, and the methods of actpiiring property. But they 
failed to perceive the bond that unites these different prob¬ 
lems. The}' did not conceive the po.ssibility of making these 
matters the object of a completely distinct science, and re* 
garded them rather .'is the accomplishments of a philosoxdier 
than as the eipiipinent of a scientist. Whatever wiis pro¬ 
posed regarding these matters was offered in the form of 
good advice to sovereigns and individuals, not as the firm 
results of an estal)lished science. 

The discovery of America gave the first impetus to the 
development of a true economic science in the course of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; what had previously 
been mere incoordinate advice took the shape of a composite, 
coordinate, logical system of doctrines. Countries like 
France, Italy, and England, seeing with envious eyes how 
Spain was becoming wealthy by moans of her mines in the 
New World, sought to discover how they too might procure 
gold and silver. This was precisely the title of a book 
published by an Italian, Antonio Serra, in 1613 (before that 
of Montchretien), viz., “ A Brief Discourse on the Possible 
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Means of causing Gold and Silver to abound in Kingdoms 
wlierf there are no Mines." It was believed that this meaus 
consisted-in the sale abroad of manufactured products ; and, 
with this purjKJse in view, efforts were made to develf)p 
^foreign trade and home manufactures by an elaborate, com¬ 
plicated, and vexatious system of regulations to which the 
name mercantile syntem has generally been applied. 

« *A strung retaction against these doctrines took place in the* 
middle of the eighteenth century, especially in France. At 
this time tin; uppermost thought in tlic minds of people 
seemed to bo a return to the “state of nature,” and the 
repudiation of all artilirial arrangenieuts. All the literature 
of the eigliieonth century i*^ impregnated with this feeling. 
Its inlluenec is inanifest in the ixditicnl science of the period,* 
and in the writings of Rousseau and ^Ioiitcs(piieu. Montes- 
quigu\s book on the “Sj)irit of Laws” begins witli the 
immortal phrase, “Laws are the necessary relations 
ing frmijthe nature of things^' and in the preface of the same 
work he declares, “ I have not drawn my principles from 
my prejudices, but from the nature of things.” 

It was then that ecojioniic science really began. In 1758, 
one of the physicmiis of the French king Louis XV, named 
Quesnay, published his “Tableau Economique.”^ A group 
of eminent men soon became his disciples and adopted the 
name of phynioeratr^ or econoviUtif, The ph^’siocralic school 
introduced two new ideas in economic scien(*e, — ideas that 

1 In 17C5 Caiitillou hacl publisheil hit) ** Kssai Hiir la Nature du Com¬ 
merce,^’ written us early au 'Duh book has recently been brought to 

light again by Ktigiish economists, and is by one of them ilosignateil as the 
first methodical treatise on political economy. The work, however, was 
generally unknown, and has exerted an influence on the development of the 
science only through the physiocrats, who were familiar with it, and bor¬ 
rowed much from itj) contents. 

® T^tyitiocracy is compared of two Grei*k worils m**!iniiig tin; “government 
of nature.” One of the most lllnstrions discipIcH of this school, Turgot, not 
only laid dow'ti its principles in his rciiiaikablc writings, but actually applied 
them during his terms of uflSce as intendaiit of Limoges and later as min¬ 
ister to I«oai8 XVI of France; he decreed the freedom of trade, the abolition 
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were diametrically opposed to the mercantile system. These 
were ; — ^ 

(1) The superiority of agriculture over commerce and 
' industry. The physiocrats regarded only the soil as the 

source of wealth, because it alone gives a net product. Thet 
classes of society other than farmers are sterile classes. 

(2) The existence of a ** natural and essential orfler of 
human societies ’* — these very words form the title of a hofth , 
written by one of the physiocnits, Mcrcier de la Riviere — 
which we should learn to I’ccognizc, and to which we should 
strive to conform. They therefore declared that it is useless 
to devise laws, regulations, and systenLS, when all that we 
need do is to let things alone. 

The fii'st of these principles, although it brought about a 
fortunate reaction against the errors of the mercantile sys¬ 
tem, was partly erroneous, or at least exaggerated ; and^the 
error or exaggeration led to the destruction of the new « 
school. The second principle, on the other han^, «erved 
during nearly a century as the foundation of the whole 
edifice of political economy. And it is true that facts in 
themselves cannot f(>rm the basis of a science unless we have 
discovered that they are bound together by relations of cause 
and effect, — that they form an essential and natural 
order.” 

The publication in 1776 of -‘An Inquirv into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations” by a Scotch professor, 
Adam Smith, marks an era in the history of political econ¬ 
omy. During nearly one hundred years this book has 
assured the unquestioned preeminence of the English school 
of economists. It procured for its author the title, not fully 
deserved, of “ father of political economy.” 

Adam Smith rejects the first physiocratic principle and 
gives industry its legitimate place in the creation of wealth. 
But he confirms and develops most brilliantly the second 

of interior duties and the tariff on wheat, and the liberty of labor (by abol 
ishiiig trade corporations or guilds). 
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tenet, i,e, the existence of natural economic laws, and the let- 
alone policy, at least as a rule of practical conduct. He 
was, moreover, much superior to the physiocrats in ob¬ 
serving facts and in profiting by the lessons of history. 
His studies extended over nearly the whole field of eco¬ 
nomic science, which has scarcely been enlarged since his 
time. 

«Dnly a short while after Adam Smith, three economists 
came forward almost simultaneously with theories that have 
occupied the minds of men for half a century. Two of 
these economists were Miiglishmcii. The first, Malthus, is 
the author of a celebrated theory concerning the increase of 
population.^ which, altlioiigh it concerned a matter of a 
somewhat special nature, was destined to have a groat influ¬ 
ence upon the whole science of ecouoiiiics. Tlie second was 
Ricardo,^ quite as celebrated because of his theory of the 
trent of land, but whoso misuse of the abstract and purely 
deductiwe^ method of investigation later gave rise to a 
vigorous reaction. 'Fhe third author of this group was a 
Frenchman, Jean Raptiste Say,® whose “Traite d’Economie 

^ The Rev. Thomas K. Malthus flmt. published Ills book anonymously In 
1708 undor tlie title, “ An Essay on the Brinciplu of Population as it affects 
the Future Improvement of Society.'* The Essay passed through six edi¬ 
tions in the author's lifetime, and in each of them he introduced various addi¬ 
tions and corrections. Although the i.ist edition is daUul 182(1, that of 1817 
is the last that Wiis fully revised by tlie author, ami presents the text sub* 
stantially as it has since been reprinted. A cheap edition is published by 
Ward, Lock & ('o. (tHIK)). A good seU‘Ctioii of chapters from the book is 
contained in the ‘‘Economic Classics" editiMi by Professor W. J. Ashley, 
juid published by the Maciiiillau Co. 'I'hc student of Malthusian theories 
should consult James Uonar’s “ Malthus and his Work ** (London, 1885; 
and a keen criticism of the Malthusian theory of population by Dr. Frank 
Fetter, ** Versuch ciiier Kritik dcr Malthus'chen Bevoelkeningslehre ** 
(Jena, 1805). 

* David Ricardo's principal work is the l^rinciples of Political Economy 
and Taxation.” The first edition appeared in 1817 ; ihe tliii'd, with many 
additions, in 1821. The best edition now in use is probably E. C. K. Gon* 
ner's, published in the “Bohn Libraiy.” London, 1801. 

3 Say's Imok has l)etin translated into English by C. U. Prinsep, who pre- 
l>ared a so-called “Fourtli American Edition” in 1890 under the title “ A 
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Politique,” published iii 1803, is remarkable for its clear 
style, its systematic arrangement and logical classilijation, 
rather than for depth of thought. Translated into all the 
languages of Europe, this book was the hrst truly popular 
treatise on political economy, and lias served more or less 
frequently iis a model for the innumerable well-knowm man¬ 
uals of economics that have been writleii since then. 

It was particularly Say’s book tlmt set forth clearly (witli 
some exaggeration, but an exaggeration that was salutary at 
that formative period of the science) the prevailing concep¬ 
tion of political economy as a natural, purely expository 
science. Adam Smith had defined economics as “ pro]losing 
to enrich lioth the ])coplc and the sovereign,” thus giving a 
practical aim and purpose to the study. But Say, amending 
this definitLoii, writes, ‘‘ I had rather say that the object of 
political economy is to make known tluj means by \^hich 
wecalth.is produced, distributed, and consumed,” and lie« 
named his book accordingly.* , • 

Thus political economy was firmly established in its classi¬ 
cal form. From this time on, there arose a largo number of 
“ schools ” whose differences of opinion we shall now briefly 
indicate.* 

Treatise ou Political Economy, or the Production, Distribution and Con¬ 
sumption of Weallh.'’ 

‘ *'Trait6 frEcoiiomie politiqiio ou .simple exposition dc la maniferc dont 
sc forment, se dislribuent et se Cf>nsoiiiiiiunt les richessf-s.'’ 

'* The best-known general histories of political ecunuiiiy are: — 

Ingram^ History of Political Economy.’* Written from the stand¬ 
point of an adherent of the ** historical * school. 

BlantjuU History of Political Economy in Europe." Rather a history 
of cconninic policies than of economic theories and doctrines. Tliis bonk, 
moreover, is not up to dau*, but do<‘8 contain good chapters on antique, 
mcdiieval, and early modern economic systems. 

Cohn, ** History of Political Economy.” Supplement to th(‘ Annals of 
the American Acafleriiy of Political and Social Science, Philaiielphia, 1804. 

Cossa, ‘‘ An Tntrodiictinn to the Study of Political Economy.” TiOndoii, 
18(f3. This book contains an Historical Part giving extensive biographical 
and bibliographical notices, ft is, however, H.^nr(*ely a book for beginners, 
besides being a poor translation of the Italian original. 
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1 ^. IMfferences of Opinion concerning Method^ 

In scientiHt*. language tJiu term “ method *’ is used to desig* 
nate the road that xuust be followed to lead to the discovery 
of truth. 

The classical school of economics, especially as represented 
by Ricardo, preferred to employ the deductive method. This 
metliod starts from certain general data that are conceded to 
be beyond dispute, and then by way of ratiocination pro¬ 
ceeds to deduce an infinite series of propositions. Geometry 
may be taken as a type of the sciences that employ the 
deductive iiudhod. Law students will readily recognize that 
law itself, [mrticnlarly lioinan law, employs the deductive 
method ; the Koinaii jurist, startijig from a few principles 
laid down by the Twelve Tables or found in the ^iis gentium^ 
proceeded to construct that huge monument of learning 
called the Pandects. Similarly, in economic science, the 
classical sdliool began with the celebrated axiom that man 

EUenhnrt^ GeBcliichto dor Natioiial-Ookoiioinik.*’ Second edition, Jena 
1891. Probably the must available of German histories, very suggestive and 
deserving Kiiglish translutiun. 

Moritz Meyer^ ‘‘Dio uouere Nationalockonoiule.** A brief bat good 
account of economic science siiicct Adam Siiiitli, with siicciai reference to the 
historical and socialistic tendencies. 

EspiiiaSf ** llistoirc des Doctrines ^Icontmiiqucs.'* Paris, Colin & Cie. 
An excellent little history fur tiie period of Adam Smith and preceding 
epoclis, but entirely inadequate for those that follow. 

Price, “ A History of Political Economy In England is a convenient 
little voinmo on tiie liislory of English economic theories. 

HoKcher, Gcschichte. dcr National<4)ekonomik in Deutschland ” is typi¬ 
cal of tlio thoroughnesa and erudition of tiie author, one of the foremost Ger¬ 
man economists of the historical school. 

Blork, ‘*Tjes l^grhs de la Science ^bcoiioiniqne depuis Adam Smith.*' 
Second edition, two volumes. 'Fiiis hook, written by a man who had charge 
of the book-ravlewing deiiartmeiit of the French “ Jounuil des Econouiistes," 
from the classical" point of view, is not eiirunologically arranged, but 
divided according to doctrines, — each doctrine being considered separately 
fn the changes that it has undergone since Adam Suiitb. 

> A fine discussion of methods will be found in Keynes^ ** Scope and 
Method of Political Economy." Macmillan, 1891. 
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always seeks to obtain a inaxiinuin of satisfaction with a 
minimum of trouble and a few other principles, sucli as the 
law Ilf the diiiiiiiisliing returns of land, and thence deduced 
a series of corollaries that still constitute the framework of 
economic science. * 

A new school, called historical, or realistic^ employs and 
recommends the inductive uu'tliod, — the method that Bacon 
introduced in the physical and the natural sciences a fewcdli- 
tnries ago, and which has given such marvellous results. It 
starts from the observation of certain definite facts, and bases 
its general propositions ujion these observed facts. For ex¬ 
ample : Mvefact that all bodies fall, leads to the law of gravi¬ 
tation. Ill the field of economics this method consists in the 
patient and accuinulated observation of all social facts as the}' 
are revealed to ns, whether in the present by means of statis¬ 
tics or information supplied by travellers, or in the paist by 
means of history. • 

Indeed, history, by informing us how economic ^irfil social 
institutions arose, and how thev have been transformed, is 
peculiarly fitted to throw light upon the true character of 
social facts.^ 

Now institutions studied from the historical point of view 
are known to differ considerably from nation to nation, and 
from time to lime within one and the same country. The 
twofold cliaracteristic of iiinvi!r.sality and permanency, which 
the classical si^hool attributed to economic phenomena, and 
to which it gave the pompous name of “natural law,’’ thus 
vanishes into thin air. AVe no longer attempt to discover 
general laws governing abstract man, but historical laws 
governing the relations among men living in a given nation 
at a given epoch. For this reason the name “ national ” is 
sometimes applied to this school of political economy. 

^ The hietorical echool of economics, like the historical school of jurispru¬ 
dence founded by Savigny, first amsc in Germany. It may be said to date 
from the publication of I'rofcssor Roscliur's treatise on political economy in 
18&4-, although books by I’rofessor Hildebrand (1848) and Professor Kuies 
(1853) decidedly manifested Uie same point of view. 
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The method just described is safer than the other, since it 
abstains from all sweeping generalizations. But is it as fruit¬ 
ful ? Probably not. It is indeed a delusion to suppose tliul 
the use of the purely inductive metliod can ever be as effica¬ 
cious in the social scicjiccs iis in tlie jdiysical :uid the natural 
sciences. Tliere are two reasons for this. First, because tlie 
observation of facts is more difficult in the social sciences. 


Although at first it may seem paradoxical to declare that it 
is hard(}r to observe facts that concern us so closely as these, 
and in regal’d to which we are not only spectators, but actors 
also, yet this is the very reason which ke(‘ps us from seeing 


them clearly I Furtlujrinore, social facts are infinitely more 


diversified ; whoever luis seen one grasshopper may be said 


to have seen them all; but whoever lias seen one miner 


cannot be said to know’ vm’y much ahout the condition of 
mining lahorers. In reality, tins observation of economic 
and social facts is a task far beyond the Ccajnicilies of any 
single pc'^son, and one which can only be accomplished by 
the collective labor of thousands who unite the results of 


their observation, or of states employing for this purpose 
the ])otcnt mi'ans of investigation which governments have 
at their disposal.' Joint observations of this sort have been 
made the object of a distinct science calh’d stafisthm. 

The mere oliservatum of facts, moreover, w'ould never have 


given the niarv(*llous results obtained in the natural sciences, 
were it not for the help of a parli<uilar metliod of observation, 
used under prearraiige<l eireuinstances and called expert- 
menu But in the social seietii.’cs experimciits are difficult, 
if not impossible, 'J'bc cbomist, the pliysicist, and even the 
biologist (although the latter encounters greater difficulties) 
can always take a single fact, which ho Avauls to study, and 


^ One of the most olomnilary of Hnrial fiw tw w ashiiredlv the impnlatlon of 
a given Knmp. Vet is it imt t'videiii that, a single observer is alinosl power¬ 
less tu ascertain this faot ? Only our Governments arc in a position to under¬ 
take Huccessfully auch a tiisk ; and only very recently have oven oiir official 
cenauaes attained a tolerable degree of accuracy. 
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Biibject it to artilicially determined conditions which may be 
varied at will. In order, for instance, to study the breathing 
of an animal, he can place it under the bell-jar of an air- 
pump, and regulate tlie air-pressure exactly to suit the re¬ 
quirements of the experiment. Hut the economist, ovAi 
though he be also a law-giver or an omnipotent despot, does 
not possess this power to experiment at will. The reasons 
for this are as follows : — * • 

(1) He caniiOt make prearranged experiments unless he 
has at his service an all-powerful despot. Consequently, 
instead of directly arranging social experiments, he is 
obliged to wsiit for cxperimeiils to fake place of their own 
accord, as it were ; a fortunate hazard may thus under 
certain peculiar circumstances provide experiments worthy 
of study. The application, for instance, of a new law, 
or the founding of a socialist colony, or the occurrence 
of an abnormal social crisis, may furnish the economist with 
the nearest approach to an experiment in the strict %euse of 
the word. 

(2) Furthernujre, and for the same reason, the econo* 
mist is obliged to slud>' facts just as they ]iaj)pen to occur, 
without l>eing able to isolate any of them fi'oiii the mass of 
other connected facts with whicli it is interwoven. 

Suppose wo want to study the cfifects of free trade. Sup¬ 
pose, too, that we could take two countric's, place them, as it 
were, under a hcll-jar during a sufficiently long period — 
say half a century — and subject one of tlicm t(» a regime of 
absolute free trade and the other to a system of protection. 
Now, at the end of fifty years, if we should find that the 
first country had grown wealthy and the second had been 
ruined, would the ])rohlem of free trade iheretby he solved ? 
H}'’ no means! The experiment, to he sure, would furnish 
valuable information ; hut a large number of causes other 
than the difference of commercial policy — such as different 
natural environment, racJal differences, differences in tlie 
prevailing legal institutions or iu the energy of the people 
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— may also exiilain the different results of the experiment 
in the.^e two countries.^ 

The new school, therefore, in ridiculing the procedure and 
methods of the deductive school, is too pretentious and not a 
little ungrateful. For, after all, the new school employs the 
same categories of thought as the old school. It has not 
remade economic science; it has only introduced into it a 
new spirit. 'Fhis is, to be sure, an achievement of which it 
may well be proud. The historical school has itself given 
rise to much criticism, inasmuch as, by dint of devoting its 
attention 1o the observation r)f facts and of those variations 
in economic; phenomena tliat arise from time to time and 
from nation to nation, it shows too strong a tendency to 
fall into oriiditioii, and to lose sight of those permanent and 
fundamental causes which everywhere determine economic 
pheiiDmeiia. It incurs the risk of remaining jnirely descrip¬ 
tive. If we w’ere recpiired to give up the attempt to 
discover permanent relations and general laws, working 
themselves out under the changing manifestations of eco¬ 
nomic life, then we should ho compelled forever to renounce 
the hope of building up a science of political economy. 
Howsoever dangerous for the science far-reaching hypoth¬ 
eses may be, they are infinitely less so than the confession 
that there is no uniformity underUdiig economic life in all 
places at all times. No matter how justified, from certain 
points of view, the ridicule may be that has been aimed at 
the abstract man — the economic man — of the classical 
school,^ we must nevertheless ailiuil that there are certain 

I Two Australian colonies, New South Wales and Victoria, have a com¬ 
mon origin and the same natunil cuvin)nmf)nt. The first of these is subject 
to a system of free trade, while the second pursues a policy of protection. 
Although this experiment has lasted a long time, il cannot be said that it 
has solved the problem of protection versus tree trade. Atihuc subjudice Us 
48 $. 

> The classical school regarded man from the exclusively economic point of 
view and assomod that his cuiuluct is generally determined by intelligent 
self-interest or egoism. The adversaries of the school insist that this assump- 
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general characteristics possessed by all mankind. The beat 
proof of this may be found in history itself, which |.eache8 
that wherever human soineties are placed under analogous 
conditions the same social types have been evolved. Feudal¬ 
ism in Kurope in the twelfth century, and in Japan until t&e 
nineteenth century ; the successive forms of property and 
marriage ; tlie simultaneous employment of precious metals 
as money ; identity of funcml riles ; and even the unifordifty 
of fairy tales, some of which, according to modern folk-lore, 
recur in a more or less identical form among a largo number 
of different peoples of the earth ; —nil tlicsc facts exemplify 
the fundamental identity of liiiman nature the world over. 

Therefore we cannot reject absolutely the abstract method, 
nor the *^let us suppose so dear to the sidiool of Uicardo and 
so obnoxious to the historical scliool, nor even the fictitious 
stories (mockingly called “ llobinsonadcs *') of isolated indi¬ 
viduals used to illustrate economic principles. I'he laby< 
rinth of economic facts is far too complex and en^ifigled for 
us ever to be able to see clearly through it by the aid of obser¬ 
vation alone, and to distinguish those fundamental relations 
which constitute the subject-matter of every science.^ To 
bring light into darkness, and order out of chaos, we must 
make use not only of abstraction but also of imagination, 
«.«. of h 3 >^pothe 8 is. The pro])er method of economic investi¬ 
gation proceeds by three stages ; — 

tion involves three errors: (a) tliat man has no other than economic motives 
and interests; (b) that man knows always what is best for him; and (r) tliat 
he will always do what his intelligent egoism dictates, ^s the critics of tlie 
school regard these three assamptiems as false, they claim that the ecoitomio 
science built upon them is nectviisarily erroneous. They maintain that the 
**economic man," whose sole preoccupation is the accumulation of wealth, 
whose exclusive motive is economic egoism, and who knows what that egoism 
dictates, is an unreal fabric of the economist's brain. 

1 Cbevreuil declared that “eveiy fact is an abstraction." Althou^ this 
dictum seems a strange one at the first glance, yet it is easily undentood if 
we but consider that what we call a fact is previously something which has 
had to be separated out of a host of other connected facts, and for the ob> 
iervatioii of which abstraction has had to be made of many other things. 
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(1) Ohservinff facts, without any preconceived notion,^ 
especially those facts that at iirst seem most iiiKigiiihcant. 

(2) Imatjming a general explanatiuii wliich will enable us 
to establish between two groups of facts the connecting link 
Of cause and effect; in other Avords, by formulating an 
hypothesis. 

(3) Verififlng this hypothesis by determining, with the 
hedp of experiincut, if possible, or, at any rate, by means of 
specially conducted observations^ whether or not the applied 
hypothesis exactly fits the facts it proposes to explain and 
connect. 

The above, moreover, is the procedure emploj^ed even in 
the physical and natural sciences. All the great laws which 
form the basis of niodern science, from NcAvton’s law of 
gravitation down through the list, are oTv\y verified hypoth¬ 
eses^ Wo m«ay go further than this, and declare that the 
» great theories which have served as a basis for the scientific 
discoveries of niodern times (e.g, the existence of ether, in 
the physical sciences, and the doctrine of evolution, in the 
natural sciences) are only hypotbest's not yet verified.^ 

The mistake of the classical scdiool, therefore, did not con¬ 
sist in too frec|uciit use of the abstract method, but in having 
too often mistaken the abstraction for the reality. For 
example : After having invented its “economic man,” 
prompted solely by egoism (which it had a perfect right to 
do), its error lay in believing in the real existence of such a 
being, and in his existeiu'e alone in the economic world. It 

^Ah Stanley Jevona has observed in his ^^Prinriples of Science,** the 
method employed for the diaoover>’ of truth in the sciences is similar to 
that unconsciously used by those who try to find the meaning of rebuses or 
ciphers on the back pages of some illustrated papers. In order to guess what 
their meaning may be, we iiihogini* some meaning or other. Then we observe 
whether tliis really agrees with the figures or pictures before us; if it does 
not, it is an hypothesis to be rejected. W'e then conceive another one, and 
BO forth, until we obtain a more successful result, or lose courage altogether. 
We sliall find nothing in facts unless we have previously in our minds an 
image or a forecast of the truth underlying them. 
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beheld in these abstractions the very foundations of the ecO' 
nomic edifice, whereas they represent merely the scaf^plding 
necessary for the (‘oiistruclion of the building but erected 
only to be done away witli when once the work is finished. 
It is not the deductive method, but the dogmatic spirit, that 
we must be careful to avoid. Hence the deductive method 
has not been abandoned. On the contrary, it has recently 
been revived, in a more absolute form than ever, by two neiv 
schools of economic thought. 

Tlie first of these is the so-called mathematical school.^ 
This scliool considers the relations which arise among men 
in any given circumstances as relations of etpiilihHum^ like 
those which arc studied in iiiath(unatical mechanics ; and, as 
in mechanics, this school regai'ds the sotdal economic forces 
as susceptible of being expressed by algebraic formulas. To 
acconiplisli this, a problem must be reduced to a certaii^ lim¬ 
ited number of factors, excluding all others, just as in mathe-« 
matical mechanics. « 

V 

The second, or pHychological school, also called the Austrian 
school, because of the nationality of its most eminent repre¬ 
sentatives,^ devotes its attention almost exclusively to the 
theory of value, which it regards as the foundation of all 
economic science. And as value is, according to this school, 
only the expression of human desires, economic science is 
reduced to a study of human desires and the causes which 

^ This school, it is commonly supposed, was begun in France by Cournot, 
the author of “Recherclies sur les Principes MatliCinntiques de la Thdoiie 
des Sichesses,'* published in 1838. Till.'’ book, of which an English transla¬ 
tion was made by N. T. Bacon, in the “Economic Classics’* (Macmillan, 
New York, 1807), bad no success whatever until the subsequent reintroduo- 
tion of mathematical methods in economic science by Jevons, Marshall, and 
Edgeworth in England, by Walras in Switzerland, Fantaleonl In Italy, Oos- 
een and Launhanlt in Germany, and Irving Fisher in the United States. 

* Professoni Karl Menger, von Boehm-Bawerk, and Wleser. The doctrines 
of this school, which are rapidly gaining ground everywhere, may be found 
summarized in Professor William Smart’s “ Introduction to the Theory of 
Value.” Hie most prominent American protagonista of the school are Pro 
feesors J. B. Clark and S. N. Patten. 
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intensify or diminish them; the result is a very subtle 
psycliological analysis. Besides, was not the old classical 
principle (called hedonUlic^ from a Greek word signifying 
pleasure or enjoyment), which consists in seeking a maximum 
of gratification at a minimum cost of effort, an entirely psy¬ 
chological principle ? 

It is evident that these two schools carry the deductive 
niethud to its extreme logical consequences. Nevertheless, 
we liiust concede that they have not conimitted the error, 
into which the old deductive school liad fallen, of being led 
astray by their own speciilations. They do not regani the 
hedonistic principle, or their abstriictioiis^ as anything more 
than hypothemft necessary for tlie establishiiient of a science 
in the strict sense of the tcrin.^ 

While the absti’act and hyj)othetica] method is thus 
rovi%^ed by the modern mathematical school. Say’s natural¬ 
istic method may also bo said to live again in the biologico- 
BociologiCal school, which considers political e(;onoiiiy as a 
kind of annex to natural history and biology ; and which, 
regarding human societies more or less iis oiganisnis, trans¬ 
poses phj’siological laws to the domain of sociology.® 

But this school, which for a time prospered, has lost much 
of its influence. M;uiy sociologists protest against the com- 

1 In his “Elcnuuits tPEcnnoiiiic Politiijiic M. Walras of Laiuanne 

writes, ** Pure political oounoiny is essentially tin*, theory of the determina¬ 
tion of prices under a kypothHfatl regulation of absolutely free competition.'* 
Pantaleoni, in his ** Priiioipii di Kconotnia pura," even declares, ** Whether 
the hedonistic and psychological hypothesis (tliat of the inaxiiimm of pleas¬ 
ure with the minimum of efTurt) wlniice all economic truths are deduced, 
coincides or fails to coincide witli tlio motives which actually dclurmine 
men's actions, is a question which m no wise detracts from the accuracy of 
truths deduced therefrom." 

3 Tliis point of view is represented principally by Scliai‘ffle, " Bau iind 
r^eben des Rocialen Ivoerpcrs"; riilienfeld, " La I'atliologio sociale "; Bend 
Wonns, "Organisme et Socidtd." TIioh.- authors empha.sizo the following 
Ideas; — 

Every organic body is composed of innumerable rells, each having its own 
life and individuality, so that every living being is really only an association 
sl mUlions Uid billious (more numerous, therefore, than the largest human 
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parisoTi of society to an organism. Herbert Spencer him> 
self, who most brilliantly developed these analogies \n his 
** Principles of Sociology,*’ has protested against the attempt 
to treat living organisms and human societies as similar.^ 

V. The Various Economic Schools of Thought 

Regarding both the right method of stud}’', and the sobiji, 
tions proposed for economic problems, there is a divergence 
of opinion among economists almost as great as among phi¬ 
losophers. This is incontestably a sign of inferiority. There 
is little consolation in the fact that political economy is 

Booietics) of individuals wliioh, aa Claude Bernard said, “ are united but yet 
remain distinct, like men holding one another by the hand.'* 

Each organized being is subject to the law of the fthyttioloyiml division 
of labor. In very low organisms all the functions aro merged together in a 
shapeless and homogeneous mass; but as organization is perfected, the 
various functions of nutrition, reprtMluctioii, locomotion, etc., become differ¬ 
entiated, and each comes to possess a si>ecial organ. In fact, it piay be said 
that the more divided the physiological labor is, the higher is the rank of the 
organism. 

Each living being is the seat of a perpetual movement of exchange and 
circulation^ an exchange of services and even of materials; for it is impos¬ 
sible for a function of the organism to bi^como specializeil in one, single organ, 
as we have just seen,Unless the other parts also fiiltll other fiinctions which 
are essential n> life, and cummuiiicatc the ensuing benufits. Herbert Spencer 
remarks that lUu entire chiss of'men engaged in buying and soiling com¬ 
modities of all kinds, on laigo and small scales, and in sending them along 
gradually formed channels to all districts, towns, and individuals, —is along 
with these channels fulfilling an office essentially like that fulfilled in a living 
body by the vascular .system." 

Credit itself is as indispensable for the duo working of living beings as It 
is for that of social organisms. For, as Herbert Spencer says, ** If an organ 
in the individual body or in the body politic [is] suddenly called into great 
action — that it may continue responding to the increased demand, there 
must be an extra influx of tlic materials used in its actions; it mu.st have 
credit in advance of function dischargf'd." 

^ Another eminent sfieiologisi, 'I'arde, has still more energetically broket 
away from this tendency by deeiaring tluat‘Hlie science of sociology wil 
only begin to develop when it has cut the umbilical cord which unites It tn 
its mother, biology." But even this is too grrat a concession, for we do not 
at all regard biology as the mother of sociology. 
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scarcely more than a century old, and in the hope that these 
disag^enients will disappear in time. Other sciences which 
are no older, and some of which a generation ago were almost 
unknown, have already found it possible to establish a group 
Bf principles sulTicieiitly well-founded to obtain the almost 
unanimous acceptance of those interested in these sciences. 
We might be justified in hoping for the same agreement 
<^(9uer or later among economists, if tlie disagreement con¬ 
cerned only the observation of phenomena and the ex¬ 
planation of tlioir interrelations. But unfortunately this 
divergence of ideas concerns the very purpose and aim to 
be accomplished, the ideal to he worked for, and the means 
suitable for its realization. it cannot cease, tlierefore, until 
the moral, political, and social unanimity of mankind is a 
realized fact. 

lu^contempoi’aneous economic tlnnight, we may point out 
»live schools or tendencies that are clearly distinguishable. 

Section 1. The Libeual School 

The first of these schools is called liberal, because of the 
celebi'ated formula which for a long time stu'ved as its motto : 
“ laisser faire, laissor jnisser.” ^ But is it reidly a “ school ” ? 

To this insinuation its partisans object with some loftiness, 
and maintain that they rcjiresent the science itself. They 
assume, and for tlie most part receive even from their 
opponents, the simple name of “ economists.” The begin¬ 
nings of this school coincide as a mutter of fact with the 
origin of econfimic science itself. The doctrines of the 
i^'Jiool are very simple, and may be summed up in three 
points: — 

I IlB adveraaries sometimes call it, ironically, the ** orthodox'* schooL 
In its origin it ia directly dtwceiided from the physiocrata (one of whose 
predeceasoi'B, Gonrnay, ia said to liavo oriKlnali^d the maxim '^laiaaer faire, 
laleaer passer ") and J. B. Say. Vta prinripal representatives in the nineteenth 
century have been Duiioyer, Bastiat, liaudrillart, Coui'ceIl6*Seneull, and 
L£on Say, in France; Ferrara, in Italy; Francis Walker, in tlie United 
Butea. 
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(1) Human societies are governed by natural laws which 

we could not alter^ even if we wished^ since they are not of our 
own innking. Moreover, we have not the leant iufe/ent in 
modifying theniy even if we could; for they are good, (»r, at 
any rate, the best possible.^ The part of tlie economist i^ 
confined to discovering the action of these natural laws, 
while the diit}^ of individuals and of governments is to strive 
to regnlale their conduct by them. ^ ^ 

(2) 'riiese laws are in no wise opposed to human liberty; 

on the contrary, they are the expression of relations which 
arise epontaneounly among men living in society, Avlierever 
these men arc left 1o themselves and are fiee to act accord¬ 
ing to their own intereMs, When this is the case, a harmony 
is established among these individual interests which are 
apparently antagonistic; ; this harmony is i)recisel 3 '’ the 
natural order of things, and is far superior to any artificial 
arrangement that could be devised. ‘ 

(3) The part of the legislator, if he wishes to insure social 
order and xu'ogress, must therefore be limited to developing 
individual initiative as fully as ])ossible, to removing what¬ 
ever might interfere with such development, and to prevent¬ 
ing individuals from meddling with one another. Therefore 

The English economists who succeeded the great founders of the science 
have been ironically designated as tliu ManeheHter school, consisting of such 
authors as MacCulloch, Senior, Cairnes ; they may be considered as belong¬ 
ing to tlic liberal school, except that they are not quite so optimistic ns the 
French liberals, but even more dogmatic than they, ilolm Stuart Mill’s fine 
book on the “ Principles of Political Economy,” first published in 1848, is 
the first to manifest any leaning towanl socialism. 

Most Franch economists have remained faithful to the classical or liberal 
school. M. dc Molinari is its most ardent disciple, and M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu is probably its most eminent representative in France to^ay, where 
the monthly ” Journal des Economistes” defends the tenets of liberalism, 
while the Revue d’Economie politique,” edited by Professors Paul Cauwto 
and Charles Gide, inclines to the historical school 

1 ** The laws which govern capital, wages, and the distribution of wealth 
are aa good as they are inevitable They bring about the gradual elevation 
of the level of humanity.” — Lbroy-Bbaulibl', ”Pr^i8 d’Eoonomie 
politique.** 
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the inJtervein^ion of goi^ernmentB ought to he redtused to that 
minii^um which is indispensable tu the security of each and 
of all, — in a word, to the policy of “ let alone/’ ^ 

This conception certainly lacks neither simplicity nor 
H^randeur. Whatever may become of it in the future, it 
possesses at least the merit of having helped to establish the 
science of political economy ; and if other doctrines are 
bound permanently to take its place, it will, nevertheless, 
remain the foundation on which new theories are built. 

The most senous complaint that can bo made against this 
body of teaching is its marked tendency to optimUm^ which 
appears to be inspired far less by a truly scientific spirit 
than by a desire to justify the existing order of things. 
Undoubtedly, from a consideration of the economic organ¬ 
ization of a society and of the institutions which are its 
groimdwork, the conclusion may be drawn that they are 
beneficial, at any rate in certain aspects ; for the very fact 
of theif existence and duration shows well enough that they 
have a value whicdi is at least relative ; further, that they 
are natural is a just conclusion to draw, for they are evi¬ 
dently determined by the series of previous states which 
produced them. But in no wise can it ^te inferred that 
they are the best possible ; such a conclusion is altogether 
illogical.® 

1 ** >Ve assort that theso natural laws govern the produotioii and distribu¬ 
tion of wealth in the niatiiier that is most useful, t.e. most coiifunnable to the 
general good of the human spi*eies. Observation of these laws, together with 
the smootlilng away of natural obstacles which impede their action, and 
especially tlie prevention of any artificial obstacles, is suflicient to render the 
condition of man as good as is coiiHistciii with liis acquirements and his industry. 
Our gospel, therefore, is summed up in these four words, * Laisser foire, 
lalsser passer.* ** — I)k Molinahi, IjCs lois naturelleH." 

Bastiat'u famous work, the ** Ilarmonios dconomiques,** is nothing but the 
development of similar ideas. 

> Auguste Comte protested in the name of sfdrnce ngainst ** the systematic 
tendency to optimism, wliich is clearly llieoUtgical in (U'igin ** (Cours de 
PhiloHophie Positive, 48th lesson). But this doctrine r.aiiiiot offer even the 
excuse that it agrees with theology, as Comte supposes ; for Cliristiau theol¬ 
ogy is iiotliliig less than optimistic. On the contrary, iu its eyes the actual 
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The idea that the prevailing economic order is the sponta¬ 
neous product of liberty, and that it could be replaced only 
by an order founded on constraint and theiefore worse* than 
the present one, is not well-founded. The present order of 
things is, at least in part, the result either of war and bruta^ 
conquest the appropriation of the soil of England and 
Ireland by a small number of landlords, originating histori¬ 
cally in conquest, usurpation, or coiiiiscation), or of legis^a; 
tive enactments passed by certain chisscs of society in their 
own interest {e,g. laws of inheritance, iiseal laws, etc.). 
Therefore, if the world were to be made over again, and if 
it could be rearranged under conditions of absolute liberty, 
there is no proof that It would be at all like the world of 
to-day. 

Nor is it any more legitimate to conclude that because 
natural laws are permanent and immutable, existing eco¬ 
nomic facts and institutions should also possi^ss this char¬ 
acter of permanence and immutability. That, toq, is a 
sophism, not to say word-jugglery. If, on the otlier liaml, 
as contemporary science shows a tendency to believe, tlie 
natural law par excellence is that of evolution, then it must 
be conceded that natural laws, fnr from excluding the idea 
of change^ alwaye presuppose it. When it is maintained, 
for example, that the wage-system is bound to disappear, 
because, just as it has succeeded st'rfdoni and sliivery, so it 
too will be replaced in turn by c<i6peration or some other 
system not now iiamablo, w'e may, of euui*se, criticise this 
line of argument; but we cannot maintain that it is con¬ 
tradictory to natural laws, for these very laws cause the 
same plant to produce, successively, first seed, then flower, 
then fruit. 

Not only do economic facts and institutions change, but 
our will is by no means powerless to bring about these changes. 
Indeed human will is every day, and in the most eihcacioua 

order of tliiiigs and all the manifoBtations of liuinau liberty are irretrievably 
vitiated by the FalL 
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manner, exercised on physical facts for their modification 
according to our needs. Tliis reasoned human influence on 
natural^phenomena is not in the slightest incompatible with 
the idea of natural law. On the contrary, it is closely bound 
with it.i 

We need only open our eyes to perceive man’s marvellous 
power to modify natural phenomena. Undoubtedly there 
arj^ jomc things, which, by reiisou of their magnitude or 
their remoteness, escape all human itiducnee. Such, for 
example, are astronomical, or geologicid, or even metcorolog- 
• ical phenomena ; we must submit to them in silence ; our 
faculty of prevision cannot enable us to avoid the approach 
of a (;omet or tlic shock of an earthquake. But bow many 
other domains there arc in Avliich our science is almost su¬ 
preme I ]SIost of the compounds of inorganic chemistry 
(including the most importaiit ones) have been produced 

t y the scientist in his laboratory. When we watch the 
attle-nqser in his stalls, the horticulturist in his gardens, 
ceaselessly'mollifying animal or vegetable forms and creat¬ 
ing now varieties, it seems as if animate Nature herself sub¬ 
mitted to the ]n'ocess of alteration at our pleasure. Even 
atmos[)honc phenomena do not entirely esitape the power of 
human industry, which makes hold Ui assertr that by clear¬ 
ances or by new plantations, it can modify the weather, 
ami, repeating the miracle of the prophet Elisha, bring down 
rain and dew from heaven wlienever it wishes. 

How iiiucli truer it is, therefore, that our influence may be 
exerted on economic facts, jirecisely because they arc acts 
performed by man, and because we have immediate control 
over them ! ^ Without doubt, here, as in the domain of physi- 

^ As M. Espiniis wittily rettuirks in his book on Los Soci^t^s unimales,’* 
“If huiiiaii iicUrity won* iiiiablo to cbsiii^e the onlur uf things, the act of 
boiling an ogg would have to bo regarded as a inirac-le." 

3 Even the rcpri'sentatives of the deturndni-t sohi>o1, those who go so far 
as to deny freo will (and surely the “ libcr:il» cannot be among them), 
recognize tluit man has the power of mollifying the order of tilings in which 
be lives. They make only the reservation that every modifying act of man 
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cal phenomena, our influence is confined within certain 
limits that science seeks to determine, and which fdl men, 
whether acting individually hy means of private enterprise, 
or acting collectively under legislative i*egulation, should 
strive to keep in mind. In this connection we may appx)- 
priately be reminded of Hacon’s old adage to the effect that 
facts can only be modified on criiidition that we recognize 
the natural laws which govern them, and conform to these 
laws : naturiB non imperatur nisi parendo. Alchemy strove 
to turn lead into gold; chemistry luis abandoned that use¬ 
less quest, having found that these two bodies are simple 
elements, or at least irreducible ones; but it has not re¬ 
nounced the attempt to convert charcoal into diamond, for 
in this ciise it has established the presence of one single 
body in two different states. The Utopian uselessly tortures 
nature to obtain what it is powerless to give ; but the man 
of science seeks only what he knows to bo possible. Thf 
sphere of this possible” is infinitely more vast than the 
classical school imagines. 

Section 2. The Socialist School 

The socialist school is as old as the classical school; older, 
we may even say, for there were socialists long before there 
was any science of political <‘Gonomy. It was, however, only 
after economics had taken a scientific character that social¬ 
ism, by antagonizing the newly established science, was first 
clearly formulated. As the doctrines of this school are 
especially of a critical nature, and show considerable diverg¬ 
ency, they are much harder to formulate than those of the 
preceding school.^ Vet they may be summed up as follows:— 

All sects of socialists believe that the organization of 
modern societies is tainted by certain deep-seated defects, 

is itaelf pre^t&ru%in&i by certain causes. This is, however, a problem of 
metaphysics not to be discussed iiere. 

1 SociaHsin, if we leave out of consideration a lonj^ line of precursors 
extending as far back as Plato, is represented in the nineteenth century 
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' and that the present social organization is therefore bound to 
disappear sooner or later. In their opinion, this organization 
is not in the least n natural product of lil)erty, but the result 
of many acts of injustice and spoliation which have been 
h^lowed by written laws. They maintain that the source 
of these evils lies mfree competition and in individual orpn*- 
vate property. They seek to prove that these two institutions 
te^i^to sacrifice the general interest to private interest, and 
constantly to increase the wealth of a small number of per¬ 
sons while multiplying the number of those that ai'c poor,— 
thus realizing mure and more the old motto : paucte humanum 
genus vivit, 

« 

principally by Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Proudhon, in France; by Owen, 
William MorriH, and the Fabian Society, in Kn^iaiid; by Karl Marx, Las- 
salle, Rodbertus, and Friedrich Kneels, in Gernuiiiy; by Colins, de Paepe, 
and Va^idervelde, in Belj^ium. Socialism, in the United States, aside from 
^umcrous small reli};ioii8 communities organized on a socialistic basis, la 
almost entirely of foreign imikortation; although Edward Bellamy’s romance 
** Looking Backwanl” lias probably bewn the most widely read socialist 
utopia of modern tiiiies. 

French autliors have contribulcd most to the older utopian socialism •, but 
the (lermans have given modern' socialism, called collceticiam, its distinctive 
physiognomy. Thu theory called anarchism is due principally to Proudhon 
and the Russians Bakunin and lvroi>utkiii. It has been widely propagated 
only among the Latin raceji, i.e, in France, Sfiain, and Italy. Russian nihil- 
/sm, generally coiitbutuU'd with aiiareliisiji, has nothing to do with it. 

From the very extensive bibliography of socialism and anarchism we 
refer the student to the following books: — 

Bae, *K^oiiteinporary SocialiHin." Kirk'upj History of Socialism.*' 
Graham, “Socialism Old and New.** Zeuker, “ llist^iy of Anarchism.'* 
Lfjvclcye, “Socialism of TiMlay.” Schaejfflc, “ QniiiU’ssence of Socialism." 
Damon, “German Sucialisni and Ferdinand T.assalle'’ and “Bismarck and 
State Socialism." B. T. Ely, “ Labor Movement in America.” irfitfcrcr, 
“Le SocialisiiiG Coiitem])orain." Boiinican, “ L’Evolution dii Koclalisme." 

“ Karl Marx’Oekoiioinischc Lehren.*' Flint, “Socialism." **Die 
Geschiclite des Socialismus in EinzeldarstGllungoii," published by Dietz at 
Stnttgart, and written by a number of well-known socialists in several volumes. 
“Fabian Essays on Socialism." Janet, “Lcs Origlnes dii Socialisme Con- 
temporain." Mitin, “ Le Socialisme en Angleterre." Ton Walterahauaen, 
"DerModemc Socialismus in den Vereinigteii Staaten." IPebb, “Social 
fsm In England." 
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They therefore prophesy a new order of things in which 
private property, if not completely abolished, wil^ at any 
rate be continually reduced. According to the extent of their 
demands in this direction, they may be classified thus : — 
those who favor the entire suppression of private property in 
all kinds of wealth are called tiommunuts; those who favor 
the su])pressinn of property in the instruments of production 
are called colUctivUu; those who favor the suppressiftP oi 
property in lend and buildings arc called nationalUts, 

As for the details of the future society there is much dis¬ 
agreement and doubt. The old soeiidists (Sir Thomas More, 
Saint-Simon, and Fourier), who are sometimes disdainfully 
called “ utopian ” and avIiosc doctrines are nowadays some¬ 
what — perhaps too much — dis(iredited, attempted to build 
up a complete social structure based on an a •priori concep¬ 
tion of justice. The others, who proudly assume the jiitle of 
scientific socialists (Karl Marx, Lassalle, Friedrich Engels^ 
assert that this future society will issue forth fram«the pres¬ 
ent society like a butterfly from its chrysalis. They refuse 
to describe its features. The most interesting and original 
part of their thesis consists in the attempt to ])rove that the 
society t)f the future is already contained, in an embryonic 
state, in the womb of our modern societies, which arc nearly 
ready for its birth.^ They point out certain features of 
present society, which, in their opinion, are the prelimi¬ 
nary symptoms of a socialistic state : production on a largo 
scale, trusts, machine industry, the development of public 
services, etc. 

The classical school maintains that the socialists deny 
the existence of natural laws. This is by no means true, 
for the **8cientiflc socialists” are ultra-deterministic. The 
liberal school in its use of the term natural law ’* implies 

1 So far as any attempts have been made to outline the collectivist aoclety 
of the future, a description may bo found in Schaefflers ** QiiiiitesBence of 
6ociali8m,rr Gronlund’s ** Co5perativo Common wealth,” and G. Renard's 
r* Le Regime Soclaliate.’* See also the ” Fabian Essays (London). 
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the idea of stability and immutability, but the contem- 
lK)rancc'J8 school of socialists employs the same term as im¬ 
plying the idea of cliange and of ceaseless transformation. 
They do not agree ^ith Bastiat in regarding human societies 
as'^iirning round a fixed point in an eternal and changeless 
equilibrium. They consider society to be like a plant or an 
animal, whicli from birtli to death undergoes constant trans- 
forhjhtion. We must admit that the latter 2 )oint of view is 
in better hannony with contemporary science. Besides, 
^most socialists expect a revolution, and regard it as indis¬ 
pensable for the substitution of the new social order for the 
old. Coining from evolutionists, this opinion niay at first 
appear surprising ; tlu*y seek to justify it, however, by call¬ 
ing attention to tlie fact that the process of evolution often 
involves a crisis, Le, the sudden and perha])8 violent passage 
from (^ne state to another. As illustrations of this they men¬ 
tion the chrysiilis, which, before becoming a l>i:^tterfly, must 
tear awity its eexioon; or the chicken, which, to leave the 
egg, must tireak the shell with its beak. 

All these schools (save one alone, the anarchist school, 
which, on the contrary, is violeiitl}'^ individualist) are natu¬ 
rally disposed to extend as far ns possible the functions of the 
government, since their aim is to transform into public 
agencies all that which to-day springs from private enter¬ 
prise.^ 

It is impossible in this cliaptcr to estimate the value of the 
criticisms directed by socialists against the prasent social 

^ It is only, however, as a transitional step tluit socialism asks for tlic cz- 
leubion of the functions of the government. Tor it professes tl)o greatest 
contempt for the State as it is to-day, — the bourgeois State, as it U^nns it, — 
which looks after its interests and carries on its enterprise's by the same 
methods as individuals. In its plans for reorgsinizing society, this school 
avoids the word state,** and prefers to use the term society.** 'I'he State, 
in the socialist plan, is to lose all politiesil rharaetei. and to become purely 
economic; it is to become sometliiiig analogous to the adiiiiiiistrativc council 
of a huge codperative society eiribracliig the entire country. It is in this 
respect that tme socialism, — proletarian socialism, called ** social democ¬ 
racy ** In Germany—differs from elate socialism. 
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order ; we shall hei'eafter refer to them repeatedly. Suffice 
it to say here, in explanation of tlie rapid growth of sdbialism, 
that these criticisms contain a large share of truth, and have, 
taken all in all, exerted a salutary influence on the thought 
and tendency of the century. 

But as a positive doctrine, i.e. as proposing a now system 
to be substituted for that under wliicli we live, socialism 
remains conjectural. The ideal future stiitc aiiuouiiccu as 
coining seems to be neither realizable nor, from many points 
of view, even very desirable. All the proposed systems,« 
after having won over a few enthusiastic disciples, have been 
abandoned or continue to exist only as vague hopes ; and as 
for the programme of so-called scientific so(*-ialism, many of 
its disciples are beginning to doubt that it has pointed out 
the true course of economic evolution. (This subject will be 
discussed under the title “ Collectivism in Book V.)* 

Section 3. State Socialism 

This doctrine should by no means be confounded with the 
preceding one. it represents, on the contrary, an antidote 
for social democracy, and is generally as popular with es¬ 
tablished governments as the otluT is with the revolutionary 
parties that seek to overthrow them. 

It is closely connected in its origins with the historical 
school, of which we have spoken in the 2 >i‘cceding division. 
'I'hc historical school was first distinguished from the classical 
school only in point of method ; but it soon came to differ from 
it in its tendencies and its practical progj'amme. It began by 
absolutely rejecting the liharacteristic ])rinciple of the liberal 
school, that of ^'laisRcr fairc.” It gave a practical aim to 
|fi^itical economy ; it regarded the old seiiaration of art 
and science, at least in the social sciences, as anti(|uated, and 
thus returned to the position of the earlier economists. Al¬ 
though this school concedes that we cannot modify economic 
institutions so completely as to transform history, it main- 
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tains that with due regard for history wo can, and should, 
modify^hese institutions to some extent.^ It maintains that 
BcieiK^e should inoliidf^ art, and that tln^ past is allied with the 
future. 'J'hat which that which wt/l he^ and that which 
onnht to he^ — are all inseparable and should lie studied 
simultaneously. 

The small importance attached by this school to the idea 
of «|Atural law explains precisely why it attaches so great an 
importance to positive laws made by legislators, and considers 
them one of the most jMitcnt factors of social evolution.^ 
*Far from sharing tlie dislike or the misgivings of the liberal 
school in this respod, it favors a considerable,extension of 
the functions of tlic state:. 

Tliis s<*hool has cxt;rted a wide intliieiicc in recent years, 
not only in the tlinughts of men, but in legislation as well. 
Most rjf' the laws, enacted during the past twenty 3 ’’eai*s, known 

labor laivs, as well as a strong movement in favor of an in> 
ternatioital regulfition of the crniditions affecting labor, are 
largely' due to the influence of this school. It has certainly 
rendered a great service t-o science in widening the narrow, 
factitious, too simple, and irritatingly optimistic point of 
view that prevailed in the classical school. It has aban¬ 
doned entirely^ the sittitude of sy^steniatic abstention from 
all practical matters, and to the question, “ What should be 
done ? it is not satisfied to give the sterile answer, Laisser 
faire.” 

It has also been helpful in showing that the extreme mis¬ 
trust of the stale, manifested by the liberal school (which 

^ For Instance: whereas the classical school conaiders property In land and 
tlie wage ayatem penuaueut iiiatilatioiis dne to necessaiy and general oauaea, 
the liistorical school considers them simple *- historical categories,” that are 
due to various cansoa, and have taken very different Forms, according to 
and place. 

> ” The laws with which political economy is concerned, are not laws of 
Nature; tliey are the laws enacted by legislators. The former arc beyond 
the will of man; the latter are its product.” — Ds Lavelbyb, “Eldmentl 
i*Economie politique,” p. 1 7. 
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would leave to the state hardly more than the work of pre¬ 
paring the way for its own progressive abdication) is not 
scientifically well-founded. 11 isloiy has shown the state to 
be a very artivo factor of social progress (e.g, the abolition 
of slavery, of serfdom, of guilds, and the'eiiactmciit of indus¬ 
trial laws), and an institution whose powers are steadily in¬ 
creasing. Individual initiative is often powerless to bring 
about great social modifications. The great objectio^.''to 
state socialisiii is that the state, even when it accomplishes 
reforms that are good in themselves, usually can do this only ^ 
by means of laws, i.e, by means of constraint. But in every 
association, even voluntary, it is fully admitted that the 
minority sliould bow to the will of the majority. Moreover, 
the state does not always act by means of coercion, prescrib¬ 
ing or forbidding this or that; very often it sicts by way of 
example, when it employs lalior; or by way of assistance, when 
it siip^iorts social institutions, financially or otherwise, tfr 
when it places at the disposal of its citizens such indtitutions 
as schools, pension funds, or insurance organizations. 

Another grave objection vvhicli has been raised against 
state socialism is that too ofttm the state lias shown the 
most deplorable incapacity in economic matters, and has at 
times become the instrument of parties, rather than the eco¬ 
nomic organ of the whole nation.^ But these defects arc due 
less to the essential nature of the state than to its pi'esent 
organization. We must not forget that the state, even in 
countries that arc most advanced from a political point of 

^ Professor Leroy-Beaulieu, in his Prteis tl'Economie Politique,” gives 
an excellent suiniiiary of the various objections urged by the liberal school 
against the extension of tho functions of the state. Ills objeotions are: 

(1) Tho state lacks inUiatiw and actiwneast because it is not subject to 
spur of egoism and competition. 

It possesses no real superiority over individuals, either from the point 
view of capacity^ or impaHinlity^ or even in continuity of purpoce-t when 
wc consider tlie origin, the manner of working, and the inevitable vicissi¬ 
tudes of every form of government, especially that form which is tending 
to become universal, i.e. democracy. See Herbert Spencer, “Man veraui 
the State.** 
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view, — we may say, especially in these countries, — was or¬ 
ganized for the purpose of political functions, and by no means 
with a'view to economic functions. The division of labor in 
matters of government is still embryonic; governmental power 
IS unstable; franchise systems, even that which is called uni¬ 
versal,” and which does not always represent the will of the 
m^’ority, are crudely organized ; — all these circumstances 
limit the state for the acconiplishmeiit of economic purposes. 
But it is reasonable to hope that when the state is consti¬ 
tuted with a view to its new functions, it will be able to 
exert a better and stronger influence in the economic domain 
than it has tlius far exerted. 

Section 4. Oiiuistian Social Reform 

This school may bo divided into two bi’anches, which 

• • 

I differ widely in their ultimate goals, but which have the 
same starting-juiint and correspond naturally to the two 
great divisions of the (/hiistian churcli.^ 

The Catholic School^ lirinly believes, ivitli the classical 
school, in the existence of natural laws, which it terms lawi 
of Providence^ at id which govern social facts as well as the 
facts of the physical world. Only, it believes that the opera¬ 
tion of these providential laws may be seriously interfered 

1 Tlie cliiefK of this scliool belong either to the Church (von Ketteler, the 
Bishop of MayiMioe, Pastor Friedrich Xauniann, Canlinal Manning, the 
Archbishop of Wostininster) or to po1itic.U life (Count de Mun in France, 
Prince Liechtenstein in Austria, and M. Docurtius in Switzerland). In 
England the naiiics which most frequently recur in connection with Chriatlan 
sncialisni arc those of F. 1). Mauriec, Kingsley, Vansittart-Neale; in the 
Unite<1 States, those of 11. T. Ely, W. D. 1*. Bliss, 6.1>. Herron, and B. Heber 
Newton. Consult: Nitti, **Catholic Socialism”; Kaufmann, **Christian 
Socialism ; Joly, **Le Socialisme Chretien ” ; l*eabody, ** Jesus ChiteMid 
the Social Problem.” 

* 6ide*s distinction of the Catholic ami I'rctiestant schools of social 
reform, although pe.rfcctly clear to a French reader, is scarcely intrili- 
glble in this country, where Protestants and Catholics often liave adopted 
similar social reform programmes, and where membership of the same religious 
eommiiiiity by no means indicates an agreement concerning social questions. 
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with by the evil iiae of human liberty, and that this is pre¬ 
cisely what has taken place. Through the fault of man, the 
world is not what it ought to be, — not what God wanted it 
to be. Differing from the liberal school, Gatholic reformers 
are by no means optimistic ; they do not consider the social 
order as good nor even as naturally tending toward better¬ 
ment. Above all, they have no confidence in the let-alone 
policy for establishing harmony and assuring progress, sfnice, 
on the contrai'y, they regard liberty, or at least what is called 
liberalism^ as the true cause of social disorganization. 

The vehemence of the criticisms which the Catholic school 
directs agaijist the present social organization, against capital¬ 
ism, against profit, against interest (which the Church in the 
Middle Ages designated as usury —^isura vorax'), against stock 
companies, against free trade and all forms of internationalism, 
and, above all, against free competition, has led the liberal 
economists to give it the name of Catholic eocialism^ Ii 
objects strenuously, however, to this designation, and despite 
many points of view which suggest a community of thought, 
it differs toto orhe from the socialist school. First of all, it 
by no means proposes to abolish the fundamental institutions 
of the present social order, — property, inheritance, the 
wage-system, — but rather to restore and to strengthen them. 
Furthermore, it in no wise believes in evolution or the 
unlimited progress of mankind, and is much less inclined to 
seek its ideal in the future than in a return to institutions 
of the past, such as rural life, and especially guilds of 
employers and employees. Finally, it professes as little con¬ 
fidence in the principle of equality as in that of liberty, and 
counts on reestablishing social peace by means of three 
kinds of authority : that of the/at/ter, in the family ; that 
of^e employer^ in the workshop ; and that of the Churchy in 
society as a whole. Tt is of course understood that these 
three kinds of social authority ” imply commensurate duties. 

Generally speaking, this school is not hostile to the inter¬ 
vention of the state, which is, ‘‘after the Church, God’s 
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minister for good.” It even formally favors such interven¬ 
tion tOf^ure Sunday rest to the laboring classes, the regula< 
tion of labor within just limits, etc. However, one section 
of the Catholic school is as much opposed to state interven¬ 
tion as the liberal school, and this problem has given rise to 
very lively discussion among Catholic social reformers. 

The strongest objection that can be urged against this 
dif^Hrine, omitting all controversy in the field of politics 
or religion, was long ago formulated by John Stuart Mill, 
when he said that tliere is no instance of any class of society, 

' in the possession of power, ever liaving used this power in 
the interest of the other classes of society. There is great 
danger that any guardianship by the upper classes, if ever 
they were entrusted with the task of solving the social 
problem^ would confirm Mill’s statement. 

Thg ProteBtant Bchool shows quite as little sympathy with 
the present economic order as tlie Catholic school. It like¬ 
wise denounces competition and the pursuit of mere material 
gain. It regards property above all as a Bocial truBt. It 
believes that the world must be mlically transformed in 
order to approach more closely to the “ Kingdom of God,” 
— the advent of whicli all members of the Church should 
anticipate and work for, even on earth. 

Faithful to its democratic traditions, wliich make of each 
Protestant church a small rc])ublic, it aims to apply the same 
democratic rdgimo to industry. It does not attempt a solu¬ 
tion by means of guilds, which, in its opinion, experience 
proves unsuitable, and which seem to develop collective ego¬ 
ism. It proposes the so-called cooperative form of associa¬ 
tion, and maintains that cooperation is the exact antithesis 
of competition. The “ Christian socialists ” — as they were 
called in the days of Kingsley and Maurice — for this 
played an important part in the English coiiperative move¬ 
ment of the middle of the nineteenth century. 

As for state intervention, it is difficult to discover among 
Protestants any general programme concerning this point. 
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We can readily understand that a unanimity of opinion is even 
less likely to exist among Protestant social reformers than 
among the Catholics. Opinions vary all the way from 
Pastor Stoecker’s state socialism (in Germany} to Herron’s 
evangelical communism (in the United States). In England) 
Protestant socialism has been very favorable to the nation¬ 
alization of land. In France, it has generally advocated the 
doctrine of social solidarity, which we shall now examinQ.^; 

Section 6. The Doctrine of Solidarity 

In this rapid review we cannot omit a school which is only 
a few years old, but whose influence is raijidly increasing, — 
the school that takes “ solidarity ” for its motto. 

The fact of solidarity, i.e, the mutual dependence of man¬ 
kind, clearly demonstrated by the division of labor, exchange, 
and (as regards successive generations of men) by heredity, 
did not escape the attention of the classical economists.. 
Bastiat often speaks of it in his Harmonics ^coiion>iques.” 
But ho regarded it as a natural law, which did not require 
the assistance of individuals to work itself out. The school 
of solidarity, on the other hand, conceives solidarity as the 
desirable result — the express aim — toward which wo should 
bend our will. Hence it regards as the foundation of soli- 
darit}' — to say nothing of tlie natural phenomena of inter¬ 
dependence which arc unconscious, and therefore have no 
moral worth — those voluntary contractual associations and 
institutions that are cteated deliberately with a view to 
developing this feeling. It differs from the liberal school 
by repudiating the principle of competition and the struggle 
for life. It endeavors to substitute the principle of coopera¬ 
tion between opposing interests, and the idea of a ** union 
for existence.” 'fo those who object that this belittles indi¬ 
viduality, it replies that individuality is no less developed by 
helping others than bv helping one’s self.^ 

1 Vinpt, the Protestant critic, has admirably said that " to give one's splf, ' 
one must ovrn one’s seif." 
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It differs from the revolutionary school because it does not 
beliein the etlicaciousuess of revolution or expropriation 
as a means for transforiiiing man or even his social environ¬ 


ment. It works, however, for tlic realization of the principal 
desiderata of socialism, such as the insurance of all persons 


against sickness, accident, etc.; tlie greatest possible equality 
of opportunity for all; the transformation of property, inher- 
itifnee, the wage-system, and taxation; the limitation of 


money power; the attenuation of competition, etc. 


As means to these ends, it advocates association in all its 


forms, and particularly cooperative association, because this 
is the most complete of all. But it is not hostile to state 
intervention whenever labor legislation, sanitary laws, or 
laws concerning pure food tend to prevent the degradation 
of the masses; or whenever certain kinds of obligatory 
insuAince or precautionary regulations tend to train the 
^various classes of the nation in the practice of solidarity. It 
does not forget that the state is itself the oldest and most 
impressive form of solidarity among men. The fact that 
this solidiirity is obligatory, instead of purely voluntary, 
does not diminish its power. Doubtless the habit of soli¬ 
darity does not acquire its full moral value until it becomes 
voluntary ; but the solidarity imposed by law may be indis¬ 
pensable in ])rcparing the way for tlie fuller development of 
free cooperation. 

This doctrine has succeeded in attracting adherents from 
all classes and parties: tlie faithful believers in the old 
idealistic French socialism of Fourier and Leroux ; the dis¬ 


ciples of Auguste Comte; the mystical and msthetical fol¬ 
lowers of Carlyle, Ruskin, or Tolstoi; those who work in 
the Church, and those who work in biological laboratories. 
But its popularity is perhaps due to the fact that its program 
is still quite indeterminate.^ 


1 This aohool counts more of Its adherents among philosophers and soelolo* 
gists, especially those of France, than among economists strictly speaking. 
Consult the article uu Solidarity ** in Hide's volume on ** CoCperation,*' 
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VI. The Wants of Man 

The wauls of man are tlie niuleriying motive of all eco¬ 
nomic activity, and cunsequciitiy the starting-point of economic 
science. Every living being requires for its developmen^b 
and the acconiplislmieiit of its purposes some help from witli- 
oiit, and must assimilate certain elements of the outside 
world. From the plant (and even from the crystal) uff'Jbo 
man, tliis necessity increases with tlie increase of indivicS]^ 
ality. Every want felt by a living being gives rise to 
devire^ and consequently to an eiTort to obtain possession of 
the necessiiiy isxtei'ior objects,^ because their possession implies 
gratification, whereas the lack of them means suffering.^ 

the works of Carlyle, Rnskin, and Professor R. T. Ely; Paulson, " System of 
EtMcs**; and a recent book by L^on Bourgeois, **8olidarit6,'* third edition, 
Paris, 1902. * ' 

^ Waul or desire exists only when it is directed toward a particular object 
recognized as capable of satisfying it. In this sense, M. Tarde obMrves that 
** tlie drat cause of every economic desire is invention ** La Logique 
Sociale,’* Chapter 7). For it is evident that the desire to smoke and to drink 
spirits could arise only after the discovery of tobacco and after the preparation 
of alcoholic beverages. Similarly, the habit of cycling owes its origin to the 
invention of the bicycle. 

We are told that ‘‘necessity is the mother of invention." This is also 
tnie in the sense that invention, or the search fur objects and devices that 
will procure satisfaction, is itself the result of natural wants or instincts, such 
as hunger, cold, fear, etc. Hie dUcovery of tobacco and of alcoholic drinks, 
or at least the widespread consumption of these tilings, must evidently re¬ 
spond to a need of the nervoiid system that is felt by many persons; the inven¬ 
tion of the bicycle is tlie result of the general need for rapid transit. 

> Tlie wants of man are innumerable. It would be useless to attempt to 
enumerate them. They may, however, be classified, according to primitive 
arehseology and our knowledge of the customs of savage tribes, under the 
following heads: — 

(1) Food. This was certainly the first of wants, inasmuch as the existence 
not only of man but of every organism depends directly on it. The life of 
animals and of savage mankind is entirely taken np with the quest for food. 
In all civilized societies, too, it plays the greatest part. More than half the 
total wealth of society is prodoced for use as fond. 

(2) Struggle for life^ i.e, defence and combat. Next to food, with which 
It is closely allied, this want is most important. Even among animals it is of 
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The wants of man have several characteristics, each of 
^hich is imiK)rtant because some groat economic law is based 
on it.i * These characteristics are the following : — 

(1) Human wants are unlimited in number. This feature 
distinguishes man from the inferior animals and is the main¬ 
spring of civilization in the strictest sense of the word. To 
civilize a people is to increase its wants. 

^T|ie wants of liumanity aro at first like those of a child. 
£|^irth the child needs nothing but a little milk and a warm 
covering ; but soon he requires more varied food, more com- 
{dieated gariinnits, and toys ; each year gives rise to new 
needs and new' desires. 'Flie more he learns and sees, the 
more numerous and intense are these desires. 

We are to-day consei«ms of a thousand w'ants that were 

▼cry great moment, althougli it docs not give rise to any industry among 
them,—unless we regard in this light the traps that some insects prepare for 
their victiins, like the spider's web. Usually, the weapons used by animals 
are purely natural. 

(3) musing. The need of shelter is felt even by animals, and gives rise 
among tliem to many curious industries. 

(i) Ornament. It may cause some Buii)ri8e that we give this want so emi¬ 
nent a place. Yet prehistoric archteology and the accounts given by travel¬ 
lers among primitive peoples show that this need is experienced even earlier 
than the need for clothing. It is the first need that distinguishes man from 
animals. Th^ophile Gautier has remarked that ** no dog ever conceived of 
wearing earrings; but the stupid l*apuiiiis, who eat clay and earthworms, 
hang colored berries and shells from their ears, while they go about stark 
naked." 

After these four fundamental wants, others arise and mark the beginnings 
of civilization. Tliese civilized wants fall under the head of religion (charms. 
Idols), clothing (which varies according to the i-equiremeiits of climate, 
weather, good manners, social rank, and aesthetic taste), recreation and art 
(musical instruments, games, carved bones and stones), transportation and 
interaourse (boats, chariots, social clubs), instruction (stone or bronze tablets, 
papyrus, parchment, books), and cov\forty the last of all. 

The present relative iinimrtanee of wants is discussed in Book V. 

'Although the study of human wants is of fundamental importance to 
political economy, it has been almost entirely ueglecteil, if we except Fourier's 
somewhat fan! astic contributions to the subject. It has, however, very recently 
been made the subject of a!i important book by Tarde entitled “ La Pay' 
chologle dcoiiomique " (Paris, 1002). 
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unknown to our grandfathers,—wants of comfort, hygiene, 
cleanliness, education, travel, intercourse. It is certain 
also that our grandchildren will feel new wants. 4f we 
should discover, on another planet, beings superior to men, 
we should find iimoiig them a multitude of wants of which 
we in tliis world know nothing. Nations are doomed if they, 
are too easily satisfied, and if their desires do not extend 
outside the small eircle of necessity. Nations whose people 
are content with a handful of ripe fruit and a sleeping-pfilSo 
in the shade A'ill sueeumh in the international struggle for 
life. They are destined to disappear ipiickly from a world 
in which they scarcely know how to siiljsist.^ 

Is this unlimited multiplication of wants commendable? 
Is it necessary ? Is it not to be desired tliat wants should 
cease increasing so rapidly ? Admitting that the increase of 
Avants gives rise to an increase of production and of wealth, 
is not nature making a dupe of man, inasmuch as witli the 
satisfaction of every want another want immediately takes* 
its place ? Is it not true, therefore, that man is con¬ 
stantly in pursuit of a constantly receding goal, and is 
unable ever to acquire jieacc of luiinl ? An example of 
this is furnished by our Avorking classes, Avliose envy of 
others increases with their oavii Avell-being. Would it not, 
therefore, be better to diminish our wants than to increase 
our Avealth ? 

Let us not be deceived. If Ave desire a diminution in the 
number and intensity of Avaiits that aim at wealth, which 
to-day make iq) too great a part of our social activity, this 
is in perfect agreement not only Avith Christian ascetics and 
mystics like Tolstoi, but even Avith such economists as John 
Stuart Mill. But tliis desire is conditioned on the assump¬ 
tion that these Avaiits Avill he abandoned in order that nobler 
ones may take tlieir place ; for if we simply gave them up 

^ The lim of wants through invention, and their pToi>agatlon hj imitation, 
are studied by M. Tarde in the book already mentioned, and in ** Lea Lois de 
I’linitation.** 
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w^lthout filing their phce, that would mean the retrogression 
of social life toward the animal state.* 

Mordbver, it must be remarked that even purely economic 
wants are not devoid of moral value,^ for every new want 
constitutes a new social bond; generally we can satisfy our 
wants only with the aid of others, and this fact strengthens 
tlio feeling of solidarity. The man who has no wants — the 
hermit — suffices unto himself, whicli is precisely what a 
malT should not do. As for tlie working classes, we should 
rcijoice, not regret, that new wants and desires constantly 
, plague their minds; for without new wants they would have 
remained in an eternal condition of slavery. 

(2) Wants are limited in intensity. This is one of the 
most imjMii'tant propositions in political economy, for on it, as 
we shall see, is founded a new theory of vidue. 

Wants are limited in intensity because every want is satia¬ 
ble, t.A a certain amount of a certain kind or kinds of wealth 
^ill satisfy it completely. Tt is evident that a man needs 
only a certiiin amount of bread to satisfy his hunger, and a 
certain amount of water to slake his thirst. We may say 
that a want decreases in intensity up to the point of satiety, j- 
Then the want is extinguished and is replaced by disgust or 
even suffering.^ It is torture to suffer thirst; but it was 
also torture, in the Middle Ages, to undergo the watering 
operation,” by which the victim was compelled to absorb 
excessive} quaiitituis of water. 

The more natural a Avant is, Le. the more pliysiologicad its 
nature, the more clearly drawn is its limit. It is easy to tell 
how many pounds of bread and how many x>ints of water a 

1 Tho theory of historical maUrialism^ taught especially by the school of 
Mane (and hy Loria In his book on the Kconomic Bases of Social Oiganiza- 
tion), considers economic wimts the source of all other wants,—political, 
SBSthetic, religious, etc. 

^ This is like the well-known niathematiral series which diminish until 
they reach zero and then increase, as minus quantities, below zero. The de¬ 
grees of want-intensity are the positive quantities of the series ; the degrees 
of dislike are the negative tenns; zero is the point of satiety. 
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man needs. But 4}ie more artificial or wdal a want is, the 
more elastic is the limit marking its satisfaction. It is cer¬ 
tainly not an easy matter to tell how many horses^'wotild 
satisfy a sjiortsman, or how many dresses would lead a fash¬ 
ionable woman to cry “Enough ! ” or the number of rubif^s 
desired by an Indian rajah, or how much money would com¬ 
pletely satisfy the wants of a civilized man. Nevertheless, 
we may say that even for these Avaiits there is a limit^jn 
these respects, too, satiety’^ is inevitable. At all events each 
new possession gives less pleasure than the preceding one.^ 
(3^ AVants ai*e competitive^ i.e. one want can often be 
developed only at the expenstj of other wants which it 
abolishes or absorbs. According to the proverb, the old 
must make room for the new ; similarly, one want takes the 
place of another. This simple fact is the basis of an impor¬ 
tant economic, law called the law of tlie Buhetitution of wantB. 
Progress consists generally in replacing inferior wadis by 
higher wants. To combat drunkenness, for example, tem¬ 
perance societies bave found nothing more sncccssfnl than 
“temperance restaurants'’ in which an effort is made to 
accustom people to drinking tea ami coffee. We should also 
note that a material want may give way*" to an intellectual 
want (tlie saloon to tlie reading-room) or a moral want 
(when, fr)r exjimple, a hiboror deprives himself of a drink in 
order to pay his dues to a benefit society, a labor organiza¬ 
tion, or a reform club). 

(4) Wants arc comp\enm\Jtary; they form groups. This 
seems to be antagonistic to tbc above-iianied principle, yet it 
is not so. Arc not the persons engaged in any branch of 
production competitors as well as co-workers? Similarly, 

^ Id the case of money, satiety seems to be moat infrequent and improbableji 
Why ? For the Hinii)le reason tliat money is the only kind of wealth which, 
has the property of satisfying, not only a specific want, but all possible wants 
consequently it is desired until all our wnnte are entirely satisfied. This puts 
the point of satiety exceedingly far off. Nevertheless, it is eyident that an{ 
extra dollar does not provide a millionnalre with a pleasure at ail comparablei 
to that which it procures fora beggar. 
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there is competition among wants of the same sort^ among 
wants l^ai are interchangeable; bnt there is liarinuny among 
wants oi'different hinds. The want of food is allied, in civil¬ 
ized societies, with the want of tables, chairs, tsible-cloths, 
nil{>kins, glassware, knives, and forks. In order to obtain a 
maximum of enjoyment, many [dotsures must be combined, 
and thus give rise simultaneously to large grou[)s of wants. 

Wants, even aerpiired or artiUcial wants, tend to 
become a matter of habit. They l)eeoiiie, as the popular 
expression ai)tly puts it, our “second nature.” This, as we 
shall see, is of great- iniportance in the determination of 
wages. The customary plane of existence—-the standard 
of living — cannot easily be lowered. There was a time 
Avheii 'Workmen wore neither shirts nor shoes, when they had 
neither coffee nor tobacco, when they ate neither meat nor 
white ^)i‘ead ; but to-day these wants are so dt'ep-seated, they 
ftf>rm so fundamental a part of our natiii'c, that a workman, 
if ho 'Wfcre depriveil of them and suddenly reduced to the 
condition of his social ecpials in the time of good King 
Henry, would probably perish. 

If we add, finally, that a habit whitdi has been transmitted 
from generation to generation tends in time to become 
established thi'oiigh heredity^ slid that our senses ara every 
du 3 ' becoming more subtle and more exacting, we shall 
understand the des[K>tic power that may eventually be 
acquired by a want that oiiginally seemed to be fhtile or 
insignificant. 

It must not be supposed, liowever, that wants once ac¬ 
quired are perpetual. There is, as we have said, a competi¬ 
tion or rivalry among some waiit-s. Some of them are 
vanquished and disappear. I'he show-cases of our museums 
are filled with objects that at one time satisfied a real want, 
but which now corresi>ond to no human desire save that of 
the collector of curios. But wants perish only when they 
are supplanted by others that are more strongly felt or 
whose satisfaction affords gi‘eater enjoyment. 
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VU. What is Wealth ? 

We have said that man, in order to satisfy his wants, is 
obliged to make use of parts of the outer world, — of objects 
generally known as wealth or riches. In ordinary speech 
the w<jrd “wealth ** is synonymous with the word “fortune” 
and means exteiisivt? valuable ijosscssions. Tt seems strange, 
therefore, b) apjjly the term “ wi'alth ” to a loaf of b%kd. 
Yet this is perfectly correct and scientific, if we mean by 
“ w^ealtUall that can satisfy human wants. The capacity, 
for satisfying human wants is called “ utility.” Aceordinglv, 
to avoid confusion, the term “utilities” would perhaps be 
better than the term “ wealth.” 

The utility of a thing presupposes the discovery of a rela¬ 
tion between its physical jiropertics and some human want. 
Thus, bread is useful because we rccpiire nutrition and be¬ 
cause wheat contains nutritive elements. Again, diamon^r, 
are much desired because it is the nature of mati to take 
pleasure in the contemplation of brilliant objects, and be¬ 
cause diiunonds have a refractory i^ower superior to tliat of 
any other known body and 2 >i'odiictive of brilliant rays of 
light. 

Thus utility depends, first, on a want felt by man, and, 
secondly, on an object capable of satisfying that want. Of 
these two features of utility, man, not the object, is the more 
important. One might be disposed to believe the contrary, 
viz., that the anticipated satisfaction consists in propcilies of 
things, that the utility of gold is of the same nature as its 
weight or its lustre or its inoxidizability, — in other words, 
tliat utility attaches t(» the objects thernselves, like a quality 
which appeals to the senses. This is not so. Utility arises 
only with desire and vsmishes with the extinction of desire. 
As a shadow follows a butterfly from one flower to another, 
so utility accompanies desire, and abides only where desire 
rests. It is subjective^ not objective. It matters little that an 
object has qualities that may satisfy the wonts of man, if 
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man is not awaru of the fact, or if, l)ocaufte of insufficient 
power, he is unable to utilize the ol^ject. In both cases the 
object in question is not a utility, and therefore is not wealth. 
Potatoes were not wealtli until Pannentier, with great diffi- 
cidty, proijagated their use as food. The falls of Niagara 
did not represent economic wealth until we leained how to 
utilize their motive power. Evej-y object in the world 
rnj^t be useful to man and c‘a])ablo of increasing wealth. 
But at present some objects arc as little entitled to be callc<i 
“ wealth ” as the fertile lands or precious stones which as- 
• tronomers discover on the planet Mars. 

Coiitrariu ise, it matters little that an object lias received 
from nature none of ihe properties adapting it to the satis¬ 
faction of our Avants if only w'c think that it possesses them. 
For hundreds of years men have attributed wonderful prop¬ 
erties to various relics, more or loss autlientie, which have 
yierefore been regarded as incomi)arab]e wealth. There arc 
maiiy i||;;Liieral Avaters and patent medicines that command 
high prices, although their (uiratiA'^e poAvers arc exceedingly 
doubtful. lloAV many things there are Avhosc value and 
Avhose utility is due to a imasing Avhim or fancy! There arc 
many costumes that are no longer AV(vrn, ])aintings that are 
no longer admired, coins that have no purchasing value, and 
remedies that do not cure. The list Avould be long if it 
wore to include all kinds of w^ealth Avhoso utility was as flit¬ 
ting as tlie want that gaA^e rise to them. Nevertheless, if 
tlic desire of the collector of relics (pcrha])s the most intense 
of all desires) shoidd happen to fix on one of these kinds of 
dead Avealth, these wt)rthless objects Avould acquire a ncAV 
lease of life atid might ])ossess a value greater than that 
which was originally attributed to them. 

In the opinion of scientists alctdiolie drinks do not possess 
any of the good (pialities sometimes siitributed to them; 
they furnish neither strength nor warmth. But Avhat does 
this matter from the view-point of the economist? Millions 
i>f men in all countries unfoi*tunately believe them to possess 
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certain desirable qualities; they therefore constitute wealth, 
— wealth that is estimated at many millions and by means 
of which many governments obtain a large part of the public 
revenues. 

ITenec wo iiinst define wealth as all that mankind heliei^n 
to he useful and can utilized 

It is iinfortunatt! for a science to borrow its terminology 
from everyday speech. It is plain, for example, thatvdn 
political economy the word “ utility has an unusual mean¬ 
ing. For this reason it lias been proi)osed to substitute 
some newly coined word. In the first edition of this book 
(published in 1883) we proposed, ami liave since then em¬ 
ployed, the word “desirability." This word has the two¬ 
fold advantage of placing the emphasis on the subjective 
side of economic utility, and avoiding all reference to the real 
or Imaginary, moral nr immoral, causes that may gi\p rise 
to desire. In his “ (^lurse of Political Economy," published 
in 1896, Pr«»fcssor Vilifi*cdo ParcUi suggested, and JifiS since 
then employed, tJie word “ ophelimity," which possesses the 
same advaiit-iiges but has the inconvenience of being intelli¬ 
gible only to those who arc familiar with Greek. But 
neither of these terms has been generally accepted in the 
language of economics. We must, there Fore, be satisfied 
with the word “utility," giving it the i)articular meaning 
that we have attached to it. 

Another con fusion due to the same cause is the belief that 
since utility is a property of tlinigs it can be jiossessed only 
by matter; that, consequently, all wealth is material. Many 
economists, even to-day, declare that the tenn “wealth” 
implies material goods, — for wealth is that which can be 
weighed, measured, and accumuhited. 

This mistake could never have arisen if, instciid of the 

^ This is the reason why M. Tanie reganls faUh and inwnUon as the 
Hoaices of all wealth : faith, t)ecaiise it is necessary that we belicvn in the use¬ 
fulness of the object; Invention, because it is necessary that we be able to 
use it. 
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term “ wealth,” wo had used the term “ utility ”; for it is 
evident*that acts may be useful quite as well as things. How 
great is the utility of the services I'endered by our fellow- 
men ! Although tlie expression has an unpleasant sound, is 
it*not true that we “ make use ” of our friends, of our em¬ 
ployers, of our subordinates, as well as of things ? It may 
be objt^eted that our fellow-creatures cannot be counted and 
evaluated in the same way as material wealth, unless they 
ai‘e shives, i,e, unless they have bectum^ things. In reply to 
^ this, it must be said that persons are of course not things 
and cannot be regarded as wealth. But their acts and their 
labors, — the lu’cscription written by a physician, the lesson 
given by a teacher, the a<lvice of a lawyer, the performance 
of an actor, the playing of a musician, the service of our 
domestics, — why should not thest; be regarded as wealth? 
Are n<9t aU. of these acts useful ? Are they not all paid for ? 
* After all, this problem is, in the main, a simj)le question 
of terminology. It is an easy matter to bring all the dis¬ 
putants to an agreement, w’ithout doing violence to every¬ 
day language, by reserving the w<ird “ wealth” for corporeal 
ohjefitSn and by designating as services ” all the acts of man 
that are capable of furnishing enjoyment or utility. 

vm. What is Value? 

In ordinary speech the words “ value ” and ** Avealth ” (or 
“riches”) are synonymous. Both involve the idea of utility. 
A thing that serves no purpose cannot be wealth or value. 
But if we look into the matter nitire closely we shall see that 
these two words do not express quite the same idea, and that 
sometimes they may imply even contrary iileas. 

The idea of Avealth is allied to that of abundance ; to have 
too much of everything Avoiild be the acme of wealth. The 
idea of value, on the other hand, is most closely allied mth 
that of scarcity; the objects that are must scarce, other things 
being equal, possess the greatest value. 
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Suppose that the magic wand of some fairy, or simply the 
unlimited progress of science and indusiiy, had /hade all 
objects as abundant as the water of the rivers or tlic sand of 
the scfisJiorc ; inon tJicii would only need to help thtuuselveH 
to as much as tliey required of all things. Would not ^is 
be the maximum of wealth ? And yet, is it not evident that 
on this hypothesis all things, because of their superabundance, 
woidd Imve lost all value ? In fact, they would then*bave 
no more value for an individual than the water or sand to 
which we have compared them. Is it not plain, moreover,, 
that in such a fairyland as this all men would bo ecpially 
wealthy, just as to-day the sun shines equally on the million* 
iiaire and tluj beggar ? ^ 

The idea of value, at least in the ordinary acceptance of 
the term money value,” implies the thought of exchange, 
while the idea cif wealth implies nothing of the kind? This 
distinction is a consequence of the preceding one, for the pds- 
sibility of exchange involves scarcity. There is no market 
and no purchaser for things that are everywhere abundant, 
— for water, air, or even for land in newly settled countries. 
Yet these things are wealth, but have no value. There are 
also goods which, although scar<!e, cannot be exchanged, be¬ 
cause they are by their nature not transferable. Health, foi 

1J. B. Say regarded this problem as the knottiest in political economy, 
and expressed it in these tenns, ** 8ince wealth is roinposed of the value of 
things possessed, how can a nation be wealthiest when things are at the 
lowest price?” And Proudhon, in his " Economic Contradictions,” defied 
any thoughtful economist to answer the question. 'Hie supposed JifBculty 
is due to the fact that the first clause of Ray's phrase contains a false defini¬ 
tion. It is not true that ** wealth is composed of values.” But the second 
clause is correct,—a nation is ” wealthiest when things are at the lowest 
price,” because here the word ” wealth ” or ” riches ” is taken in its true 
sense, viz., abundance. 

Madame de S^vignfi, who cared little for economics, understood this per¬ 
fectly well when she wrote from her castle of Grignan, in 1073: ” All our 
bams are full of wheat, and I haven't a cent. Surrounded by wheat, I am 
suffering want.” She meant to say that the harvest had been a Weft one, but 
that it iieverthelesa possessed little vaive. 
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example, which would certainly ponsess great value if it could 
be purdiased, or a fine system of navigable rivers, represents 
great wealth but not value. 

Robinson Crusoe had certainly accimiulated great wealth 
oif his lonely island ; but it was not value until the arrival 
of the' first vessel brought liini into relations with the rest 
of niankiiid and inadcs it possible to exchange this wealth. 
It*!H for this reason that the problem of value usually 
forms part of the study of exchange, and we shall here 
simply define it. 

But the most essential characteristic of value is the idea of 
a I'clatiou between two or rather (as the tilings them¬ 

selves are of seccjiidary importance), a relation between two 
desires or two wants. In other w'ords, value implies not only 
a desire — which might be conceived as existing alone — but 
the pr^‘ference given to one thing over another, t.e. a coTih 
fKirison of desiri>s. Value cannot Im; conceived without a 
weighiilg of two things, or a comparison between them. 

Wealth luul utility may exist of thejuselves, like the wants 
which the}' supply. When we say that a thing — a gun or a 
horso — ie useful^ we make a statement that is perfectly clear 
and intelligible. Hut if we ssiy that a gun or a horse is worth, 
such a statement is incomplete and meaningless unless we 
add how much it is worth. We must add that it is worth so 
much money, or, if we are living among savages, so many 
pieces of calico, or so man}' elephant tusks; that is to say, 
we must compare it to some other kind of wealth. 

Value, like weight or size, is therefore a relative notion. 
If there were only one object in the universe, it could not be 
called large or small, light or heavy ; nor could we say that 
it liad much or little value. When we say that an object 
has great value ” the element of comparison, although not 
exprassed, is understood. We mean that it has great value 
expressed in money, in which case we compare it to pieces 
of coin ; or else we mean that it occupies a high rank among 
riches, in which case we compare it to all other weidth oon- 
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Bulei'tid collectively. Similarly, when we say, without anv 
comparist)!!, that jiUitiauni is very heavy, we really mean either 
that it has a high specific gravity compai'Cil to water (the 
standard of comparison) or that it occupies a com[)araUvcly 
high place in a list of elements arranged according to weight.^ 

This matter is wortli investigating. Why do we attach 
value to an object ? A little reflection shows that there are 
two different, au<1, in a way, op 2 >ositc answers to this qiie^fion. 
We may value things because of the fleamre they give us; 
or, we may value them because of the effort, the trouble or 
\hc pain involved in their accpiisitioii. These are, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, the two ideas which underlie the concept of value, 
and which we hold to be true siiid iuse 2 )arable. Economists 
have usually placed all the emphasis on one of these two ideas, 
and minimized the significance of the other. The innumer¬ 
able thcorii's of value tlnit have been offered may be classi¬ 
fied under these leading ideas; the element of pleamre Is 
foremost in those theories which found value on utility^ wliile 
the element of pain is emphasized by the theories based on 
cost or labor. 

We shall explain each of them briefly. 

Section 1. Utility 

Utility, the quality wJiicli some things have of satisfying our 
wants, is, as \vc have seen, the charactei'istic of wealth. It 
would seem natural, therefore, to regard it os the cause of 
value. This was indeed the ex[)lanation given by the fii‘st 
economists — tJie ]>hysiocrats, Condillac and J. B. Say. 

Wlieii two objects satisfy the same want, this exxdanation 
of value is satisfactory. The degree of value in such a case 
seems to correspond exactly to the degree of utility. Of 

^ It fo11o¥w tliat we ought never to speak of a rise or fall of all vahieg. For 
It value is nothing more than an order, a clasaifleation, or a hierarchy estab¬ 
lished among articles of wealth, how is it conceivable that all values can rise 
or fall simultaneoiiHly ? Those that rise iu the scale must take the place of 
others which therefore fall. 
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two fruits we prefer the more savory; of two sheep the fat¬ 
ter ; cf two houses the more comfortable ; of two farms the 
more fertile ; and if the two objects, for instance two buslieis 
of wheat, provide the siimc amount of gratification, they liave 
m a rido the same value. But if we consider objects satisfy¬ 
ing different ANtants, — for instance a loaf of bread and a hat 
— this theory fails to tell which is the more useful. It fails 
therefore to explain value. 

It may be suggested that we should classify our wants 
according to reiison, or ethics, or hygiene, just as the seven 
prismatic coloi's arc classed according to the amplitude of 
their vibrations. Shall we llien put at the bead of the list 
those objects that satisfy the most csseiLllal wants, and, 
among these, place first those that best satisfy our essential 
wants ? If we do this, avc shall have a long list of objects 
possessing value, each oeciijiying tlie place to which its 
Relative utility entitles it. A glance at such a list would 
show that the value of a commodity is not directly propor¬ 
tionate, but ^d'teji inversely proportionate, to its rational 
utility. What, on the other hand, are the things that would 
oeeupy a loto place in a list arranged aocordirit/ to values? 
Wheat, coal, iron, Avater, — just the (dijeels that satisfy the 
most fundamental and essential linmaii Avants. 'Flic goods 
that Avonld stand highest in tliii list of values would he 
gold, diauAonds, hire, perha])s a broken piece of porcelain 
coming from a collection, or a rave? edition of an old volume 
tliat no one has read or ever Avill read, — all objects that servo 
only to satisfy onr enriosity or to ])Iease onr vanity. 

Nor can it be objected that this condition of things is 
due to man’s fotAlishness, — that if men Avere wise the order 
of values Avonld be identical Avith the order of rational utili¬ 
ties. It is not oiir province to ijivestigalie Avliat goods man 
ought to prefer; the theory of value should explain that 
which nt, not that which ought to he. The above objection, 
moreover, is not vali<l. Even if the earth were inhabited 
only by wise men, a glass of water would not be worth a 
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cent more than it is now, although nothing is better adapted' 
to the satisfaction of a fundamental human want. must 
not forget what we have already said : that the value of any 
object varies constantly according to circumstances. It would 
therefore be manifestly absurd to say that the value of^a 
commodity is determined by its utility. For there arc many 
utilities, many uses for one and the same thing, and we must 
consequently ask, if utility determines value, — What utility ? 
'riie utility a given object is not the same for A as 
for B. Again, an object may X’ossess a degree of utility in 
the evening which it did not have in the morning. 

To escape tiiis diiliculty, an attempt has been made to 
supplement the notion of iitilit}' by that of scarcity. Utility 
alone cannot create value; it remains, so to speak, latent 
unless it is combined with the quality of scarcity. Value is 
in this sense Bcarce-^itilitify iis expoiuuhid by Walras (the 
elder) ill France, and Senior in England. This modification, 
of the preceding explamitioii enables us to solve many of the 
difficulties that troubled us. I'hc idea of scarcity alone, 
however, is insufficient, unless we make it include much that 
the word does noii really contain. For example, strawber¬ 
ries at the end of the season are as scarce as at the begin¬ 
ning, but they have less value because they are less desired. 
This explanation, moreover, does not satisfy the mind; for 
at first it is difficult to understand the close relation between 
these two elements that seem to have uoilung in common: 
utility and scarcity. 

A more recent school claims the merit of having discov¬ 
ered the logical tie that binds these two ideas. It shows 
that they are related and may be reconciled by means of the 
so-called theory of final utility. We shuU explain later the 
meaning of this expression. This school of economists has 
returned to the idea of utility. Only, it Inis demonstiiited 
that scarcity, i.e. limitation in quantity, far from being 
independent of utility, and artificially grafted upon it by 
economic theory, is really inseparable from it. As mathe- 
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maticians say, each is a function *’ of the other; each has the 
same bisis, namely, the fact that wants are limited in intensity. 
This tliey prove by the following demonstration: — 

When we raise tlie old objection to the utility theory that 
v^ter is very useful and yet has no value, what do we mean ? 
If we refer to all the water in existence, it is absolutely false 
to maintain that it has no value; it would possess a great 
vftltle if it were in any one's possession and were put on 
sale. If we refer to the water that haj>pens to be contained 
in a particular glass or pail, we cannot say absolutely that it 
is useless or useful, for that depends on circumstances. 

Let us suppose, for example, tliat the quantity of water at 
my disposal is contained in seven pails, 'i'he first of these 
pails I shall use to still my thirst, and it is therefore very 
useful. The second jiail is also useful, altbougli less so, 
because 1 intend to use it for cooking. The third is still 
less useful, for it servers only for washing. The fourth is for 
my hoilde, the iifth to water my flowers, and the sixth to wash 
the floor of my kitchen. The seventli pail is of no use 
whatever; coiiseqiuuitl^s L make no effort to obtain it. If 
some one should insist on bringing me ten, twenty, or even a 
hundred pails of water, these additional pails would be a posi¬ 
tive nuisance. Can we now say that a pail of water is use¬ 
ful or that it is useless ? 'J'hese pails of water represent a 
long series of varying utilities, ranging from iiilinity to zero, 
and falling even below zero. Yet every one knows that 
these pails all have the saiiie value. This value is deter¬ 
mined by the utility of one of them. The question that 
now arises is: Which one determines the value of tlie others ? 
Tlie first ? Or the second ? No, tlie last; because the priva¬ 
tion only of the last pail needed can affect me at all. If 
there are a hundred pails at my disposnl, and six pails are 
all I can possibly use, I do not care a whit for what becomes 
of the other ninety-four. Hut if I have only six pails and 
my reservoir will furnish no more, each of the six pails has a 
certain value. This value, to be sure, cannot be greater 
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tliiin that of the sixth pail, because only my incabiliiy to use 
this pail will cause me any anxiety. If the first pail^shoulcl 
by ail accident bi*- overturned, should I loudly lament its loss 
and feel bound to die of thirst? Of course that would be 
absurd. It is evident that I should not go without drinkin|p- 
water, but I should be obliged to use one of the other pails 
in place of the missing one. Now which pail should I sacri¬ 
fice for this purpose ? Evidently, the one Avhich is Ihdst 
useful to me, — the sixth. This is why the sixth pail deter¬ 
mines the value of the others. 

Suppose noAV that my supply of water is abundant enough 
to furnish ton or even twenty pails of water. It is then 
clear that for some of these pails I shall have absolutely no 
need, and their utility for me is zero. At the same time, 
this circumstance reduces the value of all the other pails to 
zero, and this is precisely the actual condition of thvigs as 
regards water in most countries. Tliis fact also explains 
why, according to tliis theory, value is determined ^dy final 
utility or marginal utility^ i.e. the intensity of the last want 
satisfied.^ 

1 This theory may be summarized sut follovra : — 

Value is detorniined by subjective utility, which is not the utility of a 
thinf? in {general but its utility for him who possesses it. This utility is not 
the same for each unit possessed, but decreases as the nuuilier of units pos 
Bcssed increases. Tlie utility of the hut unit possessed, i.c. the hast m^ul^ 
determines and limits the utility of all the other units. 

Final utility must be distinguished from total utility. The latter consists 
of the sum of utilities of all the pails of water, i.e. of the total of a series 
of decreasing quantities ; it Is theref'^re always much greater than the final 
utility. This circumstance explains why the total utility of water is enor¬ 
mous although the (final) utility of a pail of water is small. 

The foregoing is true only of water for household purposes. If water is 
used for irrigation or for motive power, it acquires a value — and a consider¬ 
able one — because for such purposes as this it does not exist in sufficient 
quantity to satisfy tiie needs of all; and in this event the thousandth pail or 
the ten-thousandth pall would still have a (final) utility and confer a value 
on the whole quantity. 

In his excellent book, now unfortunately forgotten, on ** Le Commerce et le 
Gonvernemeni,'* tlie philosopher Condillac foreshadowed this explanation of 
value and in this respect was more advanced than his contemporaries, rJie 
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Thig theory is evidently founded on the law that we have 
alread,^ stated, viz., that the wants of man are limited in in¬ 
tensity. It is admirable as a correct and delicate psycho¬ 
logical analysis of human desires; but in basing value on a 
single principle it docs not appear to have succeeded any 
better than preceding theories. What the theory designates 
as final utility is nothing else than what we have called the 
d^grtfie of denrahility^ i.e, the sum of those elements that 
constitute economic desire.^ 

Among these elements there is especially one that cannot be 
brought into the formuhe of this theory, viz., limitation of the 
quantity. This point is, to be sure, implied in the theory by 
regarding the final utility — in mathematical language — as a 
“ function ” of the quantity. But in this event we must admit 
that the “ quantity ” is in turn determined by other causes 
more fundamental. If we lived in a world where production 

• 

physiocrats: *'The value of things grows by scarcity, and diminishes by 
abundance. Abundance may reduce it to zero. A superabundance of goods 
is always valueless when we cannot make use of the surplus, for then it is 
entirely useless.*’ Franklin put tliis even inuro tersely, ** When the well is 
dry we know the value of water.” 

1 Tlio celebrated theory of iinal utility outlined above owes its wide ac¬ 
ceptance primarily to the works of tliiec economists who pubiished it almost 
simultaneously about thirty years ago : Pnifcssur Jevons in England, Walras 
in Switzerland, and Karl Meiigcr in Austria. Jevons outlined the doctrine in 
his ” Theory ttf rolitical Econuiiiy,” published in 1871, and at almost the 
same time the same doctrine was expounded in French and (rernian by the 
other two authors. There is no reason to believe that any one of these three 
scientists knew anything of the others* work. Each of them regarded his expo¬ 
sition of the theory as the first and only one. A few years later, however, it 
was discovered that an obscure German author named Gossen had in 185-1 for¬ 
mulated the same doctrine of marginal utility. Still later it was maintained 
that the French economist and engineer Dupuit developed the same theory in 
1844. The honor of its invention haa recently been restored to the Germans 
in au essay by C. W. A. Vedllz on ” Thiiencn's Wertlehre” (TIalle, 18M}, in 
which the author shows that the final utility theoi v was clearly foreshadowed, 
if not explicitly stated, by the flennan economist vini Tluieneii, who wrote in 
1820. I'i the United States the principal protagonists of this theoiy are 
Professor J. B. (^lark and Professor 8. N. Patten. Its principal advocates 
abroad are Boehin-Bawcrk and Wieser. 
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did not exist; if, for instance, all the objects that serve our 
wants fell from heaven like the manna of the Jews, t^ien the « 
supply of goods would be a hxed and unchangeable quantity 
in the problem of value. But this is not true. Supply is 
alterable, and therefore of only relative importance. Thca’o 
is not a thing in the world, even among the products of nature, 
and certainly not among the products of human industry, the 
supply of which is so rigorously fixed that we cannot inenaase 
it by addition;*! effort. When wo say that diamonds are rare 
we do not mean that nature has put a specific niiinbcr of them 
into commerce and then destroyed the means of their ])ro- ' 
ductiou ; we simply mean that it requires much eftbii; or 
great good fortune to find them, and that consequently tlie 
number of diamonds can be increased only with diiheulty. 
When we say that chronometers are rare we do not mean 
that there is in the world only a fixed number of thei^n; for 
we might produce almost any nuiiiber. But as the manufac^ 
tui*o of a good chronometer requires considerable time and a 
special kind of craftsniaiiship, tlu; quantity is limited by the 
available time and labor. It would be nnssife, oven, to affirm 
that the number of paintings by Raphael is absolutely fixed ; 
for it is not impossible that some day wc may discover, liiddcii 
away in some old attic or cliurch, hitherto unknown works of 
this artist. 

In forming a concept of value, therefor*', we cannot neglect 
to consider the means of imumsing tlic q>ia)itiiy <if a given 
kind of wealth. There are even cases when the mere po%»ihilily 
of voluntarily increasing the quantity is sullicient to diiniiiisli 
desire and reduce value. Such a case woidd be, f<u' example, 
the discovery of a method for crystallizing carbon to produce 
diamonds; even before the industrial application of tliis 
method the value of diamonds Avould fall. 

Finally, this theory, which explains facts very well when 
we have to do with isolated man (like Robinson Crusoe), does 
not explain th<un when we enter the real world of exchange, 
except by means of complicated abstractions. Indeed, tis 
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yalues are entirely subjective, a given object has as many 
^values fs there are buyers and sellers in the market. We 
must therefore still ask : Ilow is a uniform market price 
evolved from this great variety of values ? (Sec Book 111, 
tha section on Exchange Value.) 

Section 2. Labor 

*rAe second theory is in a inanncr the inverse of the first. 
While the first clings to the idea of the gratification afPorded 
• by goods, tlie second eniphasixes that of the effort made to 
get them. It occupies an important place in the science of 
economies. First developed by Adiim Smithy vigorously 
expounded by Ricardo, it has been accepted by economists 
belonging to many different schools — from the optimists 
like Bastiat to tlie socialists like Karl Marx.^ 

Of course this theoiy does not deny that utility, i.e, the 
jmwer to satisfy want or desire, is the fundanicntal condition, 
the sine qua non of value. It would indeed be foolish to sup¬ 
pose that a useless thing can have any value, w'hatever may 
be the labor that it has cost. But, according to tliis school, 
although utility is the condition of value, it is* not the cause 
of value. The basis of value, it is elainied by this school, is 
human labor; and things are Avorth more or less according 
to the amount of labor recpunsl to prodm'c tlieiii. 

This theory seems to possess two advantages over the pre- 

1 “ It is natural,*' says Adam Smith, “that what is uniallythe produce of 
two days* or two hours* labor should be worth double what Is usually the 
produce of one day's or one hour's labor."—“ Wealth of Nations," Book I, 
Chajiter VI. 

Ricardo i^ahs of labor “ as being the foundation of all value, and the 
relative quantity of labor as almost exclusively determining the relative 
value of commodities." — Chapter I, Section 2, “Principles of Political Econ¬ 
omy and Taxation." 

“The value of a coiuinodity Is dctenuincrl by the quantity of labor 
expended during its production.” — Kaui. Mamx, “Capital,’’ Chapter T. 

Despite this apparent identity in tlie thought of these three writers rcgard< 
lug value, tlieir explanations of it are at bottom quite different. But we 
cannot here discuss this dlfloreuce. 
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ceding one: (1) That of being more scientific, because it 
gives as the basis of value a precise quantitative notion,— 
something that can bo measured. To say that a certain 
watch hiis twice the value of anotlier because it ^presents 
twice as much labor, satisfies our mind; the explanation 
seems to bo valid ; at all events we can verify it if we choose. 
But to say that it is worth twice as much because it is twice 
as much desired, docs not sound clear and convincing ^ ^r 
what do we know about it, and how can Ave tell ? (2) Tm 

also satisfies better the idea of justice, because it gives as tho 
basis of value a huimiii element,—labor. This is one reason 
why the theory Ims attracted so many generous-minded mem 
If we could succeed iii showing that the value of all things 
that have become s«)ine one’s pro])crty, beginning with the 
soil itself, is directly pi’oportionatc to the labor that they 
havi' cost, it Avould not necessarily follow that the wealth 
belonging to eacli [)crson is equivalent to the product*^of 1ii9 
labor ^ (for he may have appropriated value created by tho 
labor of others), but the problem of attributing to each per¬ 
son a value etpial to the product of his labor would at least 
be very much,simplified; it would, upon such a theory as 
this, be easier to found our social organization on a principle 
of justice. 

We wish, thcrcfi)re, that this theory could in truth be 
regarded as the exfiression tif existing condilioiis. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the explanation is unsatisfactory, for the following 
reasons: — 

(1) If the cause or essence of the value of a thing con¬ 
sisted in the labor requisite for its production, then value 
would necessarily be unchangeable, for as Bastiat himself 

1 The optimistic school of economists actually affirms that wealth is propor¬ 
tionate to labor, anil (‘lulpaviirs to show that except for those perturbations, 
exploitations, and thefts that on or even in tlie most civilized societies, the 
sum of values in any peisuii's possession is the fruit of his labor and saving, 
or of his ancestors' labor and saving. 

'i'ho socialists, particularly Karl Marx, claim that all wealth, all capital, is 
the ri'Hult of a deduction from the pnxluct of the labor of others. 
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admitted, *^past labor is not susceptible of a more or leee' 
But eviry one knows tliat the value of objects varies con¬ 
stantly. It is evident that these variations are absolutely 
independent of the work of i>ro(luctioii. Besides, it is a priori 
alllurd to think that the value of a commodity may thus de¬ 
pend on a fact that is irrevocably i^ast. The labor ]>ut into 
an object is a matter of the past, and cannot now be changed. 
“ What’s done, is done.” 

To this, of course, the reply may be made that we should 
consider not past ]a1)or but present labor, — not the amount 
of labor esjiecially devoted to tJie iiarlicular object that 
we have in mind, but the geiierhi lalsir neccjwarv under 
existing social conditions to produce an object like it.* This 
may be well and true, but there remain other objections more 
diilicult t<T remove. 

(2)*lf labor were the cause of value, ecpial labors would 
tdways oorres|)ond to equal values, and unequal vsdues to un¬ 
equal labor. But we constantly see objects that have cost 

1 Tlie American economist, Henry (!!. Carey, maintained that the cost of 
“ reproduction " dcteniiiiu'S vaiiie. He meant that the actual aiinmot of 
labor expended in making a chair, fur example, docs not determine its value, 
but the amount of labor that would now b(' required to make another chair 
just like it, i.e. tb.e cost of again producing such a chair. 

Karl Marx declared tliat we need not care for the individual labor which 
may have been employed in pnalucing a given object, but for the social labor 
requisite for the production of that object, measured by the number of hours 
necessary, on the average, to j)rodnco it. 

Bastiat, to solve the same difficulty, says that we must consider, not the 
labor performed by him who produced the object, but only the labor saved 
to him who seeks to possess it. And as helping some one to avoid labor is, 
according to Bastiat, to ** render him a service," this author defines value as 
“ the relation between two services exchanged," and declares that the cause 
and measure of value is the service rendered. This idea, by which social 
relations are regarded as an exchange of services, is both very ingenious and 
very modem, but as an explanation of value it amounts to mere tautology. 
To the question, Why is a diamond more valuable than a pebble ? it replies, 
Because in giving me a diamond you render me a greater service than in ^v- 
ing me a pebble. No one would gainsay so puerile a proposition ; but it is 
sufficient to reply that If the service rendered by the transfer of a diamond 
is greater than that rendered by giving up a pebble, this is simply because 
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the same amount of labor selling at different prices: foi 
example, two pieces of meat from different parts of the same 
cow. Oil the otlier hand, objects Avhich liave cost different 
amounts of labor are sold at the same price : for example, 
a bushel of wheat from laiiil that produces ten bushels*au 
acre, and a bushel of the same quality from land that pro¬ 
duces thirty an acre. 

The phenomenon known to political economists by <he 
name of rmt ir nothing else than the excess of the selling 
price of an article over its cost of production, i,e, its cost in 
labor. Now rent exists everywhere, more or less.^ ' 

(3) If labor were the cause of value, value would be 
absent where labor is absent. But there are innumerable 
things that have a value of their own without the interven¬ 
tion of labor, e.g. springs of mineral water or of petroleum, 
guano deposited by sea-fowl, sandy beaches that ai'e ]^articu- 
larly valuable for planting vineyards, building lots on tbe 
prominent streets of large cities, etc.^ There are also things 
that acquire an increased value without the addition of any 
labor, e.g, wine that has been stored in wine-cellars. 

the diamond has more value tliaii the pebble. Thus we have reasoned in a 
circle. As a matter of fact, it is not the service rendered by him who yields 
an object, that determines its value, but, on the contrary, it is the value of 
the object yielded, that determines and measures the service rendered. 

It should be noted tliat to tlie very extent that these amendments correct 
the fundamental labor " theory, they also deprive it of the ment of satisfy¬ 
ing our ideal of justice. The theory of value and our ideal of justice would be 
In perfect harmony if we could prove that the value of any object in a pei^ 
son’s possession is proportionate to the trouble that was required of its pos¬ 
sessor to produce it. But this harmony no longer exists if we limit ourselves, 
like Bastlat, to proving that value is simply proportionate to tlie tronble 
saved (i.e. not incurred), or if, like Karl Marx, we measure value by average 
labor (which is independent of individual labor). 

^ Kicardo did not deny rent. It was he who discovered it for land. The 
explanation he gives of it serves but to emphasize the fact that two objects of 
the same quality, i.e. the same utility, have necessarily the same value how¬ 
ever unequal may be the labor they have cost. 

* Ricardo did not deny the indubitable fact that there are objects ** \Hiose 
value depends only on scarcity, because no labor can Increase ih^ quantity.** 
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(4) Finally, and above all, if labor is the cause of value, 
what is Jihen the cause of the value of labor iteelff For labor 
has an incontestable value; it is bought and sold, or rather, 
it is hired every day at a certain price. It is easy to explain 
thff value of labor by the value of its product, just as the 
value of a farm is determined by the value of its crops. But 
if in turn we pretend to explain the value of a product by 
th9 value of the labor which produced it, we are reasoning 
in a circle. 

* The above theories are the two important explanations of 
economic value. We must choose between tliem^—unless 
we care to adopt them both. Indeed, I believe that this is 
just what we are obliged to do, not for the sake of eclecti¬ 
cism, but because we thus approach nearer to the truth. 
The hignan mind is naturally disposed to seek a single cause 
fqf the phenomena under study; but is it not reasonable 
to suppose tliat value has two sides, two poles as it were, each 
of which contains a part of the truth — utility as well as 
labor, pleasui'e as well as pain? 

Let us nsk ourselves these questions:—Why do we attrib¬ 
ute a certain value to a given object ? Why do we want a 
given object ? A little reflection will suflice to show that two 
different, and in a sense opposite, answers may be given to 
these questions. We may place a value upon things because 
they afford us pleaeure^ or we may do so because they have 
cost us some expenditure of effort or pains. Even an isolated 
man like Robinson Crusoe certainly did not classify the 
objects ho possessed solely accoi'ding to the satisfaction 
he anticipated from their possession. Ho had also another 
criterion of value, viz., the difficulty he would encounter in 

replacing those objects. Probably the utility of his watch 

* 

But he considered them insignificant exceptions to the rale, and gave as 
typical examples: valuable paintings and statues. The objects, however, 
which have a scarcity-value constitute a class of exceptions that is more 
ImporUnt than the rule. 
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was small, for as he lived alone and had no engagements to 
fulfil he needed it little; but as he knew that it would 
be impossible for him to replace it, he doubtless attributed a 
greater value to it than it would otherwise have possessed. 
There is consequently all the more reason why we, who hre 
living in a society and who are interested in values princi¬ 
pally for purposes of exchange, cannot ignore this matter of 
pain or cost. As sellers we must think of the diffimiity 
of reidacing the object that we relinquish. As purchasers 
we are concerned with the difficulty of procuring the object 
that we want.^ 

In summarizing, our answer to the question. What is the 
cause of value ? wc cannot assign one exclusive cause, for 
there arc more tlian one ; but we may say : — 

Thhiffs have more or less vahie according to the intensity of 
our dx'sirefor them, ^ 

The intensity of oitr desire for things varies according to He 
insufficiency of their quantity for the satisfaction of our wants. 

The quantity of things is mare or less insufficient, according 
to the difficulty we experience in increasing it, 

IX. What is Price? 

To obtain a definite idea of the size, the weight, or the 
value of things, it is not sufiicient to compare tliem with 
one another. A common measure is necessary. For meas¬ 
uring lengths the term of. comparison was originally a part 
of the body (foot, ell, etc.), and is now, according to the 
metric system” introduced first in France, a part of the 
earth’s circumference (the meter, kilometer, etc.). For 
iiieasuring weights the term of comparison chosen in the 

1 Profoanor Mantliall declares that valac Is determined both by the final 
utility and by the cost of |irudiiclir)ii; value “ maintains an equilibrium 
between these two opposite forces, like the keystone of an arch.** 

Kuskin says that value is the pHslnct of two faetora, one of which Is labor, 
r, and the other the deiuaiicl, y. Whence, if xur y equals 0, then the valuer 
K|fi also equals 0. ('* Unto This Last.**) 
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metric system is the weight of a fixed volume of distilled 
water. '* The old or original English pound was derived 
from the weight of 7680 grains of wheat, all taken from the 
middle of tlie ears and well dried ; hence grains ** form the 
lowest fractional parts of a pound. The standard British 
pound at x>i'6sent is a piece of j)latinum preserved in the 
office of the -Exchequer, at the temperature of 62^ Fahr. A 
inhnl)er of authorized cnj)ies of it have been made and dc- 
2 )(>sited at several institutions. The yard, as the standard 
^ English measure of length, is the distance between two 
marks on a ni'tal rod imbedded in the masonry of the 
Houses of Parliament. 

A common inecisure enables us to compare two thing% in 
different places (which cannot be brought together for direct 
comparison), or to compsire the same thing at different times 
in order to ascertain Avbat clmiiges have taken place in it. 
By means of the. yard-measure avc can compare the stature 
of the Lapps with tliat of the Patagonians, and tell exacth 
how much taller the fomier are than the latter. The sam^' 
standard of conqmrison, if it lias not been entirely forgotten, 
in a thousand years will enable oiir descendants to compare 
themselves with the man of to-day and ascertain whether or 
not mankind has decreased in stature. 

In order to measure value it is not sufficient for us to com 
pare two values one with another (as is done in barter), but 
we must take the value of some definite object as a basis of 
comparison. But which object shall we choose? Each 
nation and every period seems to have had its own measure 
of value. Homer declared that the annor of Diomedcs was 
worth a hundred oxen. Until a few years ago, a Japanese 
would have said that it was worth so many hundredweight 
of rice. An African negro would have put its value in 
yards of colored calico, and a Canndian trapper would have 
expressed it in fox-skins or otter-skins. It is, nevertheless, 
a remarkable fact that almost all civilized people have agreed 
in choosing as their measure of values, as their standard, the 
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value of the precious metals, gold, silver, and copper, but 
especially tlie first two. They all use a little ingot tof gold 
or silver, called a dollar, or pound, or franc, or rouble. To 
measure the value of any object, they compare it ^vith the 
value of that small weiglit of gold or siJ ver that serves as the 
monetary unit; that is to say, they try to find how many 
of these bits of metal must be given up fur the commodity 
in question. Tf, for instance, ten are needed, they sa}*tliat 
the commodity is worth ten dollai*8, or ten pounds, etc. 
That is its price. 

The price of a thing is, therefore, the expression of the 
relation between the value of the thing and the value of a 
certain weight of gold or silver ; or, to put it 11101*6 briefly, 
it is its value expressed in money. As in all civilized coun¬ 
tries money is the sole ciistoinai'y measure of values,* the 
term price ” has come to be synonymous with “ valnp.” 

Why have the precious metals been chosen as the commeva 
measure of values? Because they possess two proxierties 
that enable them to fulfil this function admirably, or, at all 
events, better tliaii any other known object. These two 
properties are : (1) Great value in small bulk, which makes 
tliem very easily transportable ; (2) A degree of chemical un- 
changcableness that guarantees almost unlimited durcAility. 
By virtue of tlie first of these i^roperties the value of precious 
metals is of all values that which varies least from oiie place 
to another. By virtue of the second quality the value of 
these metals varies least from one year to another. This 
double invariability, relatively speaking, in time and in 
space, is the essential condition of every good measure. Yet 
we shall see (in the section on Money) that when we take 
long periods of time into consideration — not centuries, but 
even generations — this chosen measure is found to be very 
defective. Can we find a better one? Several have been 
proposed, the principal one being wheat. This seems a most 
astounding choice ; for if we consider the value of this com¬ 
modity in different places or at different times we find that 
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there are few goods whose variations in value are morfe 
mark^. At a given time a bushel of wheat maj sell for 
62 in France, 61 in London, and 50 cents in one of our 
western states; and from year to year the value of crops 
greatly, according as they are good or bad. 

To this the reply is made that though the value of wheat 
is incomparably more variable tlrnii that of tlie precious 
lyel^ls when only short spaces of time arc considered, yet ic 
is far more stable when longer {)criods are observed. Wheat 
satisfies a physiologictal need tliat is pcimanent and vaiies 
little. No other commodity (at least in civilized societies) 
possesses to the same degree the double characteristic of 
being almost indisponsiiblc up to a certain limit, determined 
by the quantity necessary to nourish a person, and of being 
almost entirely useless beyond this limit, — since no one 
cares to consume more than his hunger demands. Hence, 
despite the sudden and wide oscillations in its production, 
lilie law of demand and supply lends always to restore its 
value to a level determined by physiological need ; it does 
this, moreover, with greater efTectiveness whenever pro¬ 
duction has temporarily deviated from its proper level. 

It must be acknowledged tliat wheat does offer, so far as 
variations in value arc concerned, virtues and defects that 
are precisely the opposite of those which mark the precious 
metals. For this reason it has often been used by statisti¬ 
cians as a good basis on which to estimate the cost of living 
at various periods. 

A better measure, it appears, would be Mor. In fact it 
may be maintained that men will be willing to devote more 
labor to making a tiling when the thing is greatly desired, 
or, in other words, when they believe it to possess greater 
value. Just as in excliange we measura the value of a com¬ 
modity by the sacrifice of some other commodity which some 
one is disposed to make in order to procure it (for instance, 
by the amount of money which the purchaser will yield for 
it): similarly, may we not measure its value by the amount 
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of time and trouble which men will devote to its pruduo- 
Cioii? It is ill this sense that Adam Smith said, “^Labor 
was the first price, the original purchase-money that was 
paid for all things." ^ 

What we really want to find is a practical and couveniesit 
measure. How, thou, can we take labor as a measure, since 
it is never the same for two persons, and varies continually 
in intensity and in cpiality ? # « 

It has also been suggested to take, as the common measure 
of value, the wages <if a workman of the lowest class, — of a 
manual laborer who earns just enough to live. This meas¬ 
ure is proposed on the supposition that the amount neces¬ 
sary to keep a man alive is a fixed, definite quantity. But 
we need only refer to what has been said concerning the 
wants of man to be convinced that this supposition is en¬ 
tirely contrary to faids. 

Hence we conclude that, for want of something better, we. 
must be satisfied to use gold and silver as the measure of 
value, and to express prices in money. 

‘ This theory must not be confounded vrith that of Karl Marx, by which 
labor is regarded as the cause of value, —a doctrine which we have already 
rejected. Here we are considering labor not as Uie cause but as the effect of 
value, or rather as the effect of desire, since desire gives rise to value. If 
we admit that labor is an effect of value, nothing would be more scientific 
than to measure the cause by the effect. We measure weight by the pen¬ 
dulum much better tlian with scales, for scales permit ns only to compare 
weights — as exchange enables us to compare only values — while the pendu¬ 
lum measures the inteiLsity of weiglit itself. If wo could measure value by 
labor, we should then be able to tell whether in a few centuries the economic 
desires of mankind are more or less intense than to-day. 
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PART 1. THE FACTORS OF PRODUCTION 

'rHANKB to a tradition dating from the time of the first 
(j.'iinoniists, three agents of [irodiietioii have ahvays been dis¬ 
tinguished: land^ labor^ and capital. This tlireefbld division 
has the advantage of sinipJicity, and there seems to be no 
need to abandon it, —at least not in an elementary book like 
this. 

^ It requires, however, some correction. Classical political 
economy has always shown an unfortunate tendency to re¬ 
gard these three factors as equally important. This ten¬ 
dency was doubtless due to a desire to justify the claims of 
each in the ultimate disti'ibutiou of products, by attributing 
wageB to the laborer, rent to the owner of land, and profit to 
the owner of capital. Hut we must abandon any such effort 
as unscientific. Here we have to do 011 I 3 ' with {)i*oduction, 
and from this point of view it is at once evident tluit these 
tliree factors play unequal }>arts. Of the thi'ee, labor is the 
only one that can claim to be an agent of production in the 
exact sense of the word. Only man plays an active part in 
production ; nature is absolutely 2 )assive, and merely obeys 
man, often after long resistance. Nevertheless, whenever 
we have to do with material wealth, nature is indispensable 
to production.^ It may be called, therefore, a factor of pro- 

’ When we are considering non-material pixiducU}, or servtcea (see p. 48), 
it is plain that human labor is sufficient, — unless we maintain, with a cer¬ 
tain degree of subtilty, that these services can be transmitted only through 
the medium of natural agents; the song of a singer, the advice of a physician, 
can, to be sure, reach our ears only by means of sonorous air vlbratloDS. 

eo 
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duction,-for it is not only a necessary concomitant of labor, 
but must exist before labor. The activity of mun ac¬ 
complishes nothing in a vacuum; it does not really create, 
but must find in the outside world those indispensable ma- 
teiials on which it operates. These materials are furnished 
by nature. The third factor, capitiil, also xdays a purely 
passive part, and therefore should nut be called a productive 
agent. It is not even a primary factor of production; \t^8 
only a factor of secondary importance. Logically, as well as 
chronologically, it is derived from the two others. Capital, 
as we shall explain in detail later, is a jjroduct of labor and 
of natui'e, set aside for productive purjwses. Its right name 
is ‘^instrument” of production, in the wide sense of the 
term.' 

1 Th? classical economists generally designated as profits the share of the 
capitalist in the distribution of goods. Rut modem economists have dbnflned 
this term to the nuiiuiieration received by the industrial projector, and hav« 
used the tiirra interrM to designate the share due to capital. It is the Indus* 
trial projector who directs production by uniting tlie requisite laud, labor, 
and capital; it is he, moreover, who is directly responsible for the outcomer 
(See the Chapter on I’rofits.) 
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L On the Part played by Labor in Production 

To accomplish its purposes, and principally to obtain the 
necessities of existence, every organism must perform work. 
The seed must work its way through the liardeiied crust of 
earth. The oyster, clinging to its bed, opens aud closes its 
shell to dmw nourishment from the water. I'ho spider spins 
its web ; the wolf hunts its jtrey. Nor is man exempt from 
tills universal law; he too has to toil to satisfy his wants. 
Witb xjlauts this toil or striviug is unconscious; with ani- 
wials it is instinctive ; witli man it is a voluntary, conscious 
oct^ called labor. 

But is there not some wealth tliat man can obtain without 
work, — wealth tliat nature lavislily bestows on him ? This 
is a difficult question. First of all it must be observed that 
there is not a single object among those that are called prod¬ 
ucts that does not in some measure presuppose the inter¬ 
vention of labor. The word product (^productunC)^ which 
means drawn from somewhere,” implies this. But what, 
except the hand of man, could have performed this draw¬ 
ing or producing ? Even the fruits which nature has given 
man, he must tiike the trouble to gather. This is labor, 
and under some circumstances exceedingly arduous labor. 

People seldom realize what an important part labor plays 
even in those products that are often inaccurately termed 
“natural.” They are too ready to believe that every tiling 
that grows on the earth is due to the generosity of nature. 
As a matter of fact, nearly all the plants that supply man 
with food have been so modified by cultivation and by the 
labor of hundreds of generations, t^t botanists can seldom 
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discover their original types. Wheat, maize, and beans have 
been found nowhere in the wild state. Even such j)lant8 
as do grow wild are wonderfully different from their culti¬ 
vated congeners. Between the acid berries of the wild vine 
and our gra[)es, between the succulent fruits of our gardenis 
and the bitter or even poisonous wild-fruit, there is a vast 
difference ; so great, indeed, that our fruits may be regarded 
as artificial ])roducts, that is to say, as creations of liuriaii 
industry. A proof of this is the fact that if the constant 
labor of cultivation be relaxed for a few years, these prod¬ 
ucts speedily degenerate, i.s. they revert to a state of nature 
and lose all those jiroperties with which human industry 
had endowed them. 

It is true, however, that some wealth is not the product of 
labor, precisely because it is not a fiToduct; i.e. it exists before 
any act of production, T refer to the soil and all the organic 
objects or inorganic substances with which it supplies us,—th(j 
bubbling spring of water or petroleum, the growing forest, 
the natural ])rairic, the stone-quarry, the coal or metal mine, 
the waterfall that turns the mill-wheel, the guano bed de¬ 
posited by sea-birds, or the sea teeming with fish. 

Yet, to understand the part played by labor even in this 
“ unproduced ” wealth, we must bear in mind two points ; — 

(1) Tins natural wealth does not exist, as wealth, i.e, as use¬ 
ful and valuable objects, until human intolligence has been 
able, first, to discover its existence, and, setioiidly, to per¬ 
ceive that it possesses qualities which render it fit to satisfy 
some of our wants. Take any ])iece of land, say wheat¬ 
growing land in America. Why is this land wealth ? Be¬ 
cause some explorer or ])ioneer, following in the footsteps of 
Columbus, discovered this pai*ticular spot. Now discovery, 
whether of a new world or merely of mushrooms in the forest, 
always presupposes labor of some kind. 

(2) Natural wealth cannot be utilized, i,e, cannot be made 
to serve for the satisfaction of human wants, until it has 
undergone a certain amount of labor. In the case of virgin 
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soil, it is necessaiy to clear it tf trees and underbrush. In 
the cAe of a mineral spring, it must be made possible to col¬ 
lect and store the water. Even mushrooms and fish must 
be gathered or caught and then prepared for use by cooking. 

II. How Labor Produces 

* We must distinguish three varieties of labor: — 

(1) Manual labor. When we consider the infinite variety 
of products which result from human industry we are likely 
to suppose that labor is a very complex power which defies 
all analysis. Yet it is nothing of the sort. Labor is noth¬ 
ing more than muscular onergy directed by intelligence. It 
cannot produce any other ellects than those of any motive 
force — a weak motive force — viz., a movement or change of 
placa. This movement may be a displacement of the object 
•itself, orlof its component parts. In the latter case we say 
that there is a change of form —a transformation—but every 
change of form is really only a displacement. The exquisite 
shapes assumed by clay under the luind pf the potter or the 
statuary, the rich and ingenious patterns wrought in lace by 
the fingers of the lace-maker, are oidy the effects of the 
arrangement or displacement of inolecules of clay or threads 
of tissue. All that mairs labor can do is to stir, separate, 
connect, insert, superpose, and arrange ; all these are only 
different kinds of motion and transposition. Take the vari¬ 
ous processes in the production of bread: ploughing, sow¬ 
ing, reaping, winnowing, grinding, sifting, kneading, baking, 
—these are nothing but movements of matter. Analyze any 
industry, and no other factor can be found, for this is the 
only part man plays in the work of production and is the 
limit of his power. All the profound transfonnations that 
take place in the constitution of matter, changes which modify 
its physical or chemical properties and help in production; the 
mysterious evolution of a plant from its seed; the fermen¬ 
tation that turns a sugary syrup into alcohol; the chemical 
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prooesB that transforms carbon and iron into steel; — these 
are not man’s work. All he does is to put the propei*teate- 
rials in the right place, the seed in the ground, the vintage in 
the vat, the ore in the furnace. Nature does the rest. 

When wo consider how feeble, relatively, this motive 
power of man is, and how limited its field of action, we are 
astounded that it has nevertheless been potent enough to 
transform the world. * 

(2) All physical labor, properly so called, must be preceded 
by purely intellectual labor which we may call invention. It 
is because of discovery and invention that the patrimony of 
mankind is increased every day by some new conquest. 
From the soil that makes the mud of our streets' we have 
learned to manufacture aluminum; industry has converted 
the apparently worthless residue of coal into perfumes or 
into dyes more splendid than Tyrian purple. Yet the list of 
things which we know how to utilize is short when com-< 
pared with the immense number of those that serve no 
human use. Of the 140,000 known varieties of the vege¬ 
table kingdom, we have learned to cultivate and use less than 
300. Of the hundreds of thousands of species in the animal 
kingdom, there are barely 200 that we employ for any pur¬ 
pose whatever. In the inorganic world the proportion is 
even more unfavorable. But the list of our riches is every 
day being lengthened, and there is every reason to believe 
that if our science were perfect there would not be a single 
blade of grass or a grain of sand for which we had not dis^ 
covered some use. 

Invention does not mean, as might be believed, the rare 
idea that springs from the mind of a man of genius ; it is a 
requisite of every productive act, even the most humble. 
There is no movement of the arms or fingers in any produc¬ 
tive act that was not invented by some*one. 

' It should be noted that e\ery invention, once made, may 
serve for an indefinite number of productive acts, or acts of 
reproduction. It is precisely this possibility which makes 
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it difficult for the law to protect the property rights of 
inyeutorf. 

(3) Finally, it must be remembered that all collective labor 
(t.«^all labor, save when a man works alone and for him¬ 
self^ requires direction or mf&tvUvm. Each laborer in a 
productive enterprise is not allowed to do as he pleases, in¬ 
dependently of each other laborer ; he must be told what to 
do, according to a general plan. This planning or directing 
is itself a very effective kind of labor, the importance of 
which increases as production is conducted on an increasingly 
large scale. Misdirected labor is apt to be valueless ; hence 
the labor of intelligent direction is a value-creating function. 

III. The Evolution of Ideas concerning the Productivity of 

Labor 

ft is interesting to follow the succession of economic doc¬ 
trines regarding this problem of the productivity of various 
kinds of labor. The title of ** productive,” originally ap- 
* plied to only one kind of labor, has gradually been extended 
in its application, and is now bestowed on all kinds without 
exception. 

(1) The physiocrats confined the epithet “productive” to 
agrii^uUural labor (including hunting, fishing, and mining, as 
similar in nature), and denied it to all other labor, even that 
of manufacturing. The reason assigned for tliis discrimi¬ 
nation was that the above-named pursuits furnish all the 
materials for wealth, while other occupations simply work 
up these materials. 

(2) The definition of the physiocrats was unquestionably 
too narrow. The raw product of agriculture and of mining 
is usually altogether unfit for consumption ; it must undergo 
numei’ous modifications which aro effected by mam^acturing 
industries. The latter are the indispensable complement of 
farming, and without it the process of production is as incom¬ 
plete as a play with the last act suppressed. Of what use 
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is the ore at the mouth of the mine, unless it is destined 
to go to the foundry ? Of what use is wheat before it has 
passed through the hands of the miller and the baker ? With¬ 
out the weaver’s labor flax would be as useless as the n^tle. 
How then can we refuse to call these labors productive? 
Without them all these kinds of wealth would be useless to 
us; in other words, they would not be wealth at all. 

As for the contention that agriculture and mining*^ SeatB 
wealth, and that manufacture or industry in the narrower 
sense of the term only trantforms it, we must call this an 
emr. The farmer creates nothing; he too simply trans¬ 
forms the elements that are contained in the soil and aiiv 
He makes wheat from water, potassium, silicon, phosphates, 
and nitrogen, just as the soap-maker manufactures soap from 
soda and fatty substances. 

Therefore, ever since Adam Smith wrote on this*^subject, 
no one has hesitated to regard manufacturing as productive 
labor. 

(3) With regard to the labor of transportation there has 
been more hesitation, because transportation seems to make* 
no change whatever in the article transported. Is not a 
package of goods the same when sent from New York as 
when it reaches San Francisco ? This feature of identity, it 
was urged, distiuguishos transportation from manufacturing. 

But the distinction jh scarcely philoHoj)1)ical, since every 
displacement involves an essential modilication of bodies. 
Indeed, it is the only modification that we can make in 
matter. Besides, if we decide that displacement is not 
essential enough a modification to entitle it to be called pro¬ 
ductive, then we cannot call mining pro<luotive either. For 
what distinction is there between the work of the miner, who 
transports coal from beneath the earth to its surface, and 
that oi the wagoner who lakes it away to such places as re¬ 
quire it, unless Ave pretend that displacement is productive > 
only Avhen it takes place vertically, and not so Avhen it takes 
pla^ horizontally ? It is scarcely necessary to add that just 
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as manufacture is the indispensable complement of agricul¬ 
ture and«mining, so transportation is the complement of the 
preceding operations. What would be the use of stripping 
bark in the Brazilian forests, of extracting guano in the 
PerAvian islands, of hunting elephants in South Africa for 
their tusks, if there were no means of taking these products 
to the places, where they are needed? Wliat profits it a 
famacato liave the finest crop in the world, if there is no way 
to carry it to the consumers ? 

(4) With regard to commerce or tretde^ the hesitation has 
been oven longer. It may be said that commerce or trade, 
reduced to its simplest terms, t.e. buying for the purpose of 
selling, does not imply any ci*eation of wealth. No doubt 
those who engage in trade may make much money, but this 
does not augment the general wealth. In fact we shall see 
that the^nultiplication of traders and middlemen may become 
a writable social scourge, and even involve a loss of wealth 
for the conimunit}^ 

But we must observe, on the other hand, that commerce 
, cannot very well be separated from transportation. It was 
at a late period in the history of economic science that these 
two operations came to be distinguished. Even to-day, 
merchants are still the real directors of transportation ; the 
carrying industries only execute their bidding. Moreover, 
they also pi'cserve and store up goods, and sometimes even 
subject them to slight modifications. The cloth merchant 
cuts his goods into conveniently-sized 2 )ieces; the grocer 
roasts his coffee. Finally, even when commerce is nothing 
more than exchange pure and simple, the mere act of trans¬ 
ferring a thing to the person who will utilize it must be 
regarded as productive ; for to make useful a thing that was 
not useful before, is the whole secret of productiveness. 

(5) Finally, discussion has been keenest with regard to 
•emees, such as those rendered by the liberal profetnme. It 
may seem strange, for instance, to apply the tem ** productive ” 
to the labor of the judge who gives a decision, or of the sur* 
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geon who amputates a leg. Where are their products ’* * 
Where is the “ wealth ** that they have produced ? • 

It is siiflicieiit, liowever, to note two facts iu this connec¬ 
tion: (a) That production has for its direct object the satis¬ 
faction of human wants, and only indirectly the creatidu of 
wealth. The fact that an act of man may satisfy tlie wants 
of his fellow-men directly, without the intervention of 
wealth, that is, without the use of any material objSKcts, 
should not rob it of its productive character; (A) that in the 
social organism, thanks to the law of the division of labor 
wliich we shall explain later, there is such a solidarity and 
interdependence in the labors of men that it is not possible 
to separate them, and immaterial services are an indispen¬ 
sable condition of the ^^roduction of all material wealth. 

Take the production of bread. We need not hesitate 
about classing as productive the labor of ploughmei^ sowers, 
reapers, wagoners, railroad employees, millers, and bakers, 
beginning with Triptoleinus, the legendary inventor of wheat, 
and including all his successors who have discovered any of 
the varieties of cereals or who have invented the rotation of, 
crops or the methods of improved agricultui'c. But we can¬ 
not stop at mere manual labor, strictly speaking. It is 
clear that the labor of the superintendent or of the landlord, 
although he may not himself put his hand in the plough, 
is as important for the production of wheat as the labor of 
the sliepherd in the production of wool, although he may 
not shear the sheep himself. Nor can we ignore the work of 
the engineer, who devises the system of irrigation used on 
the farm^ or that of the architects and builders who have 
constructed the farmhouses and the barns. 

Must we stop here ? If we do, what is to be said of the 
labor of the constable who keeps off the tramps, or the 
county attorney who prosecutes them, or the justice who sen¬ 
tences them, or the soldier who protects the harvest from 
foreign invaders that are even more dangerous than native 
thieves ? Do they not also contribute to tlie production of 
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wheat ? And what must be said of the work of those who 
trained *the farmer and his employees, the instructor who 
taught them the first principles of agriculture or the means 
of acquiring them, and the doctor who keeps them in good 
hemth ? Is it a matter of indifference, even from the view¬ 
point of wheat-production, whether or not the laborers are 
well-instructed and healthy, and that they enjoy the advan¬ 
tages* of social order, security, good government, and good 
laws ? Should we disregard, as of no im])ortaiico in the pro¬ 
duction of wheat, even such apparently alien labors as those 
of authors, poets, and artists ? May not the taste for farming 
be developed by novelists who depict the beauties of rustic 
life, or by poets who celebrate tlie pleasures of the country, 
and teach us to rex)eat, after the author of the ** Georgies," 

^ Foriunatos iiimiuin sua si bona iioriiit 

Agricolas 1 

Where, then, should the line be drawn ? Productive 
labor has been extended to the farthest bounds of society, 
like the concentric circles made by throwing a stone in a 
pond. Undoubtedly, the various kinds of labor wo have 
enumerated do not contribute in just the same way to the 
production of wheat; some act directly, others indirectly ; 
but none of them, beginning with the ploughman's toil and 
reaching to the work of the President, could bo suppressed 
without affecting the raising of wheat. 

There is even no necessity for determining which of these 
labors is most useful economically. According to the order 
of importance of the wants that they supply, we might be in¬ 
clined ^ put at the top of the list the work of discovery and 
invention, then farming, then manufacturing, transportation, 
and last of all commerce and public services. But it should 
immediately be objected that if a country is poorly governed, 
or if it has no means of transportation, all its agricultural 
wealth is of no avail. What we need is a proper coordination 
of these various productive functions and laboys. Unfortu* 
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nately this perfect coordination is far from realized even in 
civilized societies. Some nations expend millions fcA* the de¬ 
velopment of means of transportation without first ascertain¬ 
ing whetlier there will be any products to transport. A^ain, 
the number of persons engaged in petty trade or employed 
in government offices is increasing every day, while agri¬ 
culture is being more and more abandoned.^ 

IV. Pain as a Factor of Labor 

All productive labor involves toil. This is a law of su¬ 
preme importance in political economy. If labor did not 
involve unpleasantness, all economic phenomena would be 
entirely different from what they now are. If men worked 
only for pleasure, it would no longer be necessary to have 
private property as a stimulus to toil, and the mos^ serious 
objection to communism would lose its force. Fourier, ||he 
socialist, understood this perfectly. The basis of his scheme 
of a future society was to make labor 'attractive. He insisted 
that labor was painful solely because of our defective social , 
organization; he boasted that in his “ phalanstery labor 
would be made attractive to all persons by having the 
choice of occupations free, by changing them frequently, 
by working only a short time, by an appeal to the spirit of 
emulation, and by a hundred other devices, some of which 
are ingenious and some fantastic. He proposed to make 


1 The recent cenaus figures regarding the number of persons engaged In 
gainful occupations ehow the following distribution : — 



1870 

1880 

1890 

1000 

Agriculture, flaheries, mining . . 

. . . 49% 

46% 

40% 

38% 

Manufactures. 

... 20 

20 

22 

22 

Commerce and transportation . . 

... to 

11 

16 

16 

Liberal professions. 

... 3 

3 

4 

4 

Personal service. 

. . •. 18 

20 

19 

20 


This table indicates that Uie number engi^^ed in the Unit two groups, 
which are the only directly productive ones, has fallen from 00 to CO per cent, 
in 80 yean; while the number of the other three groups, which are unpro¬ 
ductive in the old acceptation of the term, liaa rleen from 31 to 40 per cent 
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the work of the fanner, the smith, the carpenter, the shoe¬ 
maker, e1^., just so many kincls of sport. There is really noth¬ 
ing absurd about this. Labor is after all only a form of 
human activity, and activity is not necessarily painful. To 
act h to live; absolute inaction is a torture, so cruel that 
when prolonged in solitary confinonient it may cause insanity 
or death. Tliero is no essential difference between labor and 
a host ef exercises that are regarded as pleasui'es, though they 
often require a greater expenditure of energy than that in¬ 
volved in labor; for example, mountaineering, boating, gar¬ 
dening, and dancing. King Louis XVI found amusement 
in making locks. Why should not all men work for the love 
of it ? 

The answer is that man finds pleasure in action only in 
so far as the exercise of this activity is itself a gratification 
and the nerfonnaiice of a natural function. But when it 
18 yewed as the condition of an ulterior enjoyment,—as 
the effort which must be made to achieve an aim fixed before¬ 
hand (and this is the very essence of labor), — then it becomes 
^disagreeable. Between a man who rows for pleasure and a 
boatman who rows to earn a living, between a tourist who 
edinibs a mountain and the guide who accompanies him, 
between a girl who spends her evening at a ball and the 
dancer who appears in a ballet, I see only one difference — 
the first rows, climbs, or dances, solely to row, climb, or 
dunce, while the others do so to earn their living. This dif- 
fei*ence, though a purely subjective one, causes the sanfe 
kinds of activity to be regarded by the latter as labor and 
by the fonner as pleasure. Some men find their pleasure in 
gardening; but they would find it less agreeable if they 
were obliged to raise vegetables for sale in the market. The 
man who follows a road for a walk may take pleasure in this 
activity even though the road may not be particularly attrac¬ 
tive ; but the man who must traverse it every morning and 
every evening to reach his destination always finds it long 
and wearisome. Now labor is the path that almost all man^^ 
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kind must follow in order to earn a livelihood; hence, in 
accordance with the old curse in Genesis, they lal^or in the 
sweat of their l)row.'"' ^ Doubtless even the humblest labor 
has its joys, the joys ot a duty fulfilled and a natural law 
voluntarily accepted ; but these austere joys are felt on^ by 
a chosen few, and we sliould fall into the most chimerical 
optimism if wo believed that a change of environment and of 
social organization would some day lead all men tq ^bor 
solely for pleas'ire. 

Til order to induce men to work, and in order to counter¬ 
balance the unpleasantness always associated with toil, a 
motive of some kind is needed. Fonnerly, when work was 
done by slaves, the wliip, i.e, comtraint, furnished the incen¬ 
tive. For the altruist of the future, the sense of a social 
duty voluntarily performed will perhaps be sufficient. But 
for the man of to-day as a general rule the motive is se^f^ 
interest. Every man who labors is subjected to the influence 
of two opposing forces. On the one hand is the desire to 
procure enjoyment or the means of obtaining enjoyment; on 
the other is the dislike for work, or rather for the unpleas¬ 
antness of work. According as one of these desires out¬ 
weighs the other, man Avill continue or will abandon his 
labor. 

As Professor Stanley Jevons ingeniously observes, the pain 
endured by the worker increases with the continuation of 
labor, while the pleasure derived from the reward of labor 
constantly diminishes ad the more pressing wants are satis- 

1 Socialists and anarchists have bitterly condemned the Bible for repre¬ 
senting labor as something humiliating and infamous, as the consequence of 
the Fall, and as a kind of punishment. They are evidently not very familiar 
with the text. In reality, the Bible represents God Himself as the first of 
workers, since He wrought six days and rested the seventh. The Institutiou 
of a day of rest (which presapposes labor) dates before the Fall. Man, we 
are expressly told, was placed in the Garden of Eden to cultivate It*' 

The doctrine taught by the Bible is this: In tbe world as made by tbe 
Creator work was attractive; but evil having entered it through tbe fault of 
man, labor lost the character of joyous and vivifying activity, which bad 
previonaly been attached to it by the will of God. 
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fied. Of the two desires, one prompting him to work, the 
other urging him to stop, it is clear that the latter must 
triumph evelltuall 3 ^ Take a laborer drawing buckets of 
water from, a well. Fatigue increases with each successiye 
budket he has to draw. The utility, moreover, of each suc¬ 
cessive bucket decreases; the first of them probably is neces¬ 
sary for drinking and cooking, the second serves for watering 
cattle^ the third for cleaning, the fourth for watering the 
garden, the fifth for sprinkling the road. At which number 
will he stop ? This depends partly on his power of support¬ 
ing fatigue, but chiefly on the number and intensity of his 
wants. The Esquimau, who uses water only to quench thirst, 
will stop at the first or second bucket; but the Dutchman, 
who cleans his house from roof to cellar, may have to draw 
fifty buckets before he thinks he has enough water. 

If ii^ addition to the stimulus of present and actual wants 
t^ere is also that of future wants, — if, for instance, in 
a land where water is scarce the worker thinks of filling a 
well in anticipation of days of drought — productive activity 
is greatly increased. Hut the disposition to compare imme¬ 
diate toil with remote gratification — a faculty wliich is called 
foresight—belongs only to civilized races, and, among these, 
only to the wealthier classes. The savage and the poor are 
equally improvident. 

V. Time as a Factor of Labor 

All labor not only involves a certain amount of displeas¬ 
ure, but also requires a certain amount of time. Between 
the time when labor begins and the time when it produces 
the anticipated results, a shorter or longer period must 
necessarily intervene. This is one of the essential condi¬ 
tions of all production, a condition that is absolutely general. 
Nature herself is subject to it: long months pass by before 
the seed slumbering in the soil is transformed into wheat, 
and many years are required to change the acorn into the 
sturdy o^. 
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As a general rule the time of waiting is proportionate 
to the jJroductiveiiess of the enterprise. Labors that furnish 
man with only a day’s food, enabling him to live *‘frctii 
hand to mouth,'’ — such labors os fishing or hunting or 
gathering wild fruit, — do not require more than a few hotirs. 
The time needed to complete those great industrial and 
engineering enterprises that are the glory of the present 
day, — such sis mines, artesian wells, railwa^'ii, tunnels; said 
canals, —is long and proportionate to the magnitude of the 
results. It will be many yesirs before the Isthmian Canal 
will be completed, although it wsis begun in 1881. 

The element of time, an indispensable factor in all pro¬ 
ductive enterprises, is, as we shall presently sec, one of the 
principal reasons for the importance of capital and the privi¬ 
leged position of those who happen to own it. It is plain 
that the men employed in building railroads or digging 
canals must subsist while engaged in such enterprises; the 
requisite food and materials must be advanced by those who 
possess capital. 

It is not enough to note that time is an indispensable 
factor of all production ; we must add that man has only 
a limited amount of time at his disposal, not only because 
life is short, but also because many deductions must be made 
from a man’s time; of tliese deductions, three deserve special 
mention: — 

(1) Man cannot work every hour of the day. Time for 
sleep and for meals must be deducted, and experience has 
shown that nothing is gained by trying unduly to lengthen 
the working-day. Custom and law fix this period at about 
ten or twelve hours, and there is a strong tendency to reduce 
it to eight hours, Le. one-third of a day. 

(2) Man cannot work all the days of the year. There is 
no country in which there are no holidays. England and 
America rigorously obey the rule to observe the Sabbath. 
Countries which, like France, pride themselves on being 
above the sabbatical superstition, make Monday a lioliday. 
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Moreover, days of illness must be taken into account. So, 
after ail, it is rare for even the most industrious workman to 
reach an average of 300 work-days a year.^ 

(3} Man cannot work all the years of his life. He must 
d^uct the years of infancy, and also the years of old age (if 
he is fortunate enough to attain them}. From the viewpoint 
of productivity those countries are most favored which count 
tlB) largest number of persons between the ages of eighteen 
and sixty years, t.e. persons who are actively productive. 
Unfortunately, the majority die before attaining the end of 
this productive period, and a large number do not even enter 
upon it.® 

1 Tho a^rage in France, according to official statistics, is 206. 

> According to the census of 1000, the number cf persons in the United 
States between tho ages of 15 and 00 was 607 [Kir lUOO of the population; in 
France ^e number is 610 per thousand, and in Germany, 606. 

The average age of decedents, according to tlie census of 1000, was 36.2 
y^aiB. Li France, of every thousand persons born, 644 reach the age of 18 
years, and 300 pass Uie age of 00 years. 

The average duration of huniaii life in civilized nations is about S3 years. 
It is probably within tlio truth to declare that one-quarter of tho number of 
persons bom die before the age of 0, one-half before the ago of 16, and only 
one person of each 100 bom reaches the age of 05. 

The average duration of human life is a matter of great economic impor¬ 
tance, inasmuch as a very slight increase in the average means a great gain 
of productive power. The productive years of life of a population must sup¬ 
port not only themselves, but also tho unproductive years. (Consult K. 
Mayo-Smith, SitUiatics and Sociology, Vol. 1.) 

Many European nations are severely handicapped iu their productive 
powers by the existence of large standing armies, coiisisUng of men In the 
prime of life who not only are not productive, but who absorb a harge part 
of the products of those that are engaged productively. The total peace 
tatahliahmeni of Germany, France, Italy, Austria, Buaaia, Great Britain, and 
Tork^ iu 1002 was 3,283,006 men. 
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The term ^‘nature” does not signify a definite, sjjecjfic 
factor of production, but the sum total of those elements and 
productive forces that are furnished by our natural en¬ 
vironment.^ Rcfore wo can produce anything we must have 
a favorable environimnt^ landy and raw material tliat can l)e 
utilized. Nature also provides the forces that are used to 
propel maciiinery. 

I. Environment 

Some historians and philosophers may have exaggerated 
the influence of geogra 2 )hical environment on the politicKl, 
literary, and artistic development of peoples ; but it would 
be difficult to exaggerate this indueiice so ffir as it concerns 
economic development and productive power.^ 

(1) Climatic conditions. Tropical lands may have wit¬ 
nessed tlie growth of brilliant civilizations, but they have 
never given rise to great industrial nations. Nature in the 
tropics seems to discourage productive activity, both by hex 
generosity and by her outbursts of violence. In those blissful 
climes where food is the ^ift of nature, and there is no need 

1 The term ** land was formerly used Instead of “ nature.” Tliese two 
expressions are, in fact, equivalent, if land is supposed to include not only 
the soil fit for-cnltivation, but the whole terrestrial globe and the atmosphere 
which surrounds it. To be anre, the only portion of the universe that can 
serve as the field for our economic activity is our planet, — and only the 
superficial crust of that. As savage tribes, however, have been known to 
make use of the crude iron found in meteoric ston^ and as every motive 
force (winds, water currents, and the caloric energy stored up in coal) Is, 
aocording to science, duo to solar heat, the term ”nature” Is more accurate 
than the term ” land.** 

. * It la well known that Montesquieu attributed a decisive influence to 
ftlfmnlti Obs branoh of tha aohool of La Play, haadad by M. DamoUna,* 

M 
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for clothing or even housing, man learns to rely on nature 
and to fiyoid all effort. In those regions, moreover, physical 
forces arc so exceedingly violent, their various manifesta- 
ti(^s (torrential rains, floods, earthquakes, cyclones) are so 
irresistible, that man is cowed and does not even conceive the 
bold idea of mastering and utilizing them. He scarcely pro¬ 
vides for self-defence. In our temperate lands, on the other 
hahd^ nature is so niggard as to compel man to rely in a great 
measure on his own efforts. But the forces she displays are 
so gentle as to allow human industry to tame and utilize 
them. In these climates she may be said to foster productive 
activity both by what she refuses and by what she-gives. 

(2) Geographical confguration. Who can estimate the in¬ 
fluence that England’s insular position has exerted on her 
political, industrial, and commercial development ? The con¬ 
tinent ^f Africa, known to man from the remotest antiquity, 
and the seat of the oldest known civilization (that of Egypt), 
hits to this very day remained beyond the pale of all economic 
progress, principally for want of a good system of navigable 
rivers. The same cause accounts fundamentally for the fact 
tliat North and South America, discovered hardly four centu¬ 
ries ago, arc covered with an elaborate network of commercial 
routes running in all directions. 'The rivers of the New 
World flow into the ocean by largo estuaries, and are so in¬ 
tricately joined that we can pass from the tributaries of the 
Plata into those of the Amazon and thence into the Orinoco, 

conslden enyironinent the Rtarting-poiiit of all social science. It distin¬ 
guishes three kinds of soil, which give rise to tlm^o distinct types of primitive 
societies: the steppe to tiiepastoraJ races, the seashore to fisher tribes, and 
the/ore«t to the hunter peoples. These are the fundunental types of simple 
societies, i,e, tliose which subsist solely on the spontaneous products of 
the soil. 

But this school goes fartlier, and by means of the same theory explains 
the origin of all complex nr civilised societies. Thus the primitive state of 
the soil is made the origin, as well as the sole cause of all present varietiea 
of property, family, government, etc. This theory has been e^wunded in 
a very interesting manner by M. Demolins in his recent book, ** Comment 
la route otte le type sociaL** 
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or from the basin of the Mississippi to the Great Lakes, almost 
without leaving the waterway. But the rivers of Africa, 
though they are quite as lai'ge as those of America, do not 
Invite commerce; a barrier of impassable cataracts or pesti¬ 
lential swamps makes the invasion of modern enterprise nev^ 
to impossible. 

(f‘l) The geological nature of the soil and subsoil is quite as 
important; it creates agricultural and mineral wealth.' The 
dread with whicii England calculates the time wlicn her coal 
mines are liable to fail her, shows well enough how much 
she owes them for lier industrial development.^ 

A nation is supported not only by its soil but also by its 
sub-soil, i.e. by its supply of coal, metals, petroleum, and all 
the other mineral resources that it possesses. Countries that 
possess both a fertile soil for agriculture, and a sub-soil that is 
rich in industrial raw materials, enjoy a great naturalcadvan- 
tage over those that are not thus provided; they can support 
a .larger population, or, at all events, a relatively wealthier 
one. In 1900, there were in the United States 581,221 per¬ 
sons engaged in mining and quarrying, and the total value 
of our mineral production exceeded $1,000,000,000.^ 

At first sight it would appear that man is powerless to 
modify the enviraiiment with which nature has surrounded 

1 In 1806 Jevons declared that the English coal mines would be exhausted 
in a century, and Mr. Price Williams in 1880 made the same prophecy after 
a careful study of statistics regaining coal mining in that country. 

There seems to be no doubt that China possesses an enormous silpply of 
coal. The coal fields of China, Japan, Great Britain, Germany, Russia, and 
India contain apparently about 803,000,000,000 tons, which is enough for 460 
yean at the present rate of consumption. If we s£dd the North and South 
American coal fields, the supply is about doubled. It should be borne in 
mind, moreoyer, that Improved machinery has greatly increased the yield 
per miner. 

* For the year 1001 the exact amount waa $1,080,620,621. The most im¬ 
portant itema in this total were; Coal, $848,010,400 (at the minea); pig iron, 
$242,174,000 ; clay products, $110,211,687 ; copper, $87,800,616 ; gold, 
$78,000,700; petrolenm, $00,417,336; building stone, $65,016,020; iron 
ores, $40,266,246; silver, $83,128,400; lead, $23,280,200. 
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him, and that his only resource is to adapt himself to it as 
best he*can. Yet he does succeed in exerting some modi¬ 
fying influence on this environment, although his influence 
necessarily is limited. He cannot create mines where there 
are none, but by judicious agricultural improvements he can 
make soil cultivable, and change marshes, stagnant ponds, 
and even gulfs, into arable tracts. He cannot alter the geo- 
giflphical lines drawn by nature, but witli a little complaisance 
on her part ho can modify them ; for instance, by completing 
a network of inland water communication. He can overcome 
such barriei's as mountains and aims of the sea, by construct¬ 
ing roads above, or, better still, beneath them. He,can sepa¬ 
rate Africa from the old continent, and South America from 
the new, and thus change these two peninsulas into islands. 
Climatic conditions he certainly cannot alter ; but, by plant¬ 
ing extensive forests, and by means of systems of cultivation 
not yet entirely understood, perhafis human industry will yet 
be able greatly to modify the rule of storms and winds.^ 

II. Land 

A certain amount of the earth’s surface is necessary for 
man to stand on. More is necessary for him to sleep on, 
still more for building a house, and much more for raising 
wheat and pasturing flocks. When the population of a 
country increases beyond a certain density, the question of 
surface becomes a serious one. When human beings in 
obedience to their social instincts swarm in one of those 
huge centres like London, Paris, or New York, the space for 
housing becomes insufficient; plots of land acquire higher 
value than the buildings erected on them, even though they 
be pialaces of costly marble.^ As we shall see when dealing 

^ In fact, some acientiatB have proposed to alter the course of the great 
maritiiDe currents, such as the Gulf Stream, for the purpose of distributing 
heat and cold to the continente, just as water and gas are dietrihuted In cities. 

* As much as #460 per square foot has been offered for land in New York 
CHty at the comer of Wall Street and Broadway. Cf. the interesting articla 
on this aubjeot in the Yale Jtevieuf for 1902, Yjj Richard M, Hurd. 
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with house-rent, the social consequences which result from 
this state of affairs are most deplorable for the forking 
classes. 

It would of course be absurd to fear that some daj tl^re 
will not"be room enough on the earth for men to live on; 
yet it is not unreasonable to ask whether there will always 
be enough space to supply food. Considerable ground is 
required to supply food for one man, althougli the minimum 
requisite amount is always being diminished by the prog¬ 
ress of civilization and agricultural methods. People that 
live by hunting must have several square leagues per 
man; pastoral races need several square miles; agricul¬ 
tural natioii.'i require only a few acres. The limit falls 
as we pass from cxtensiAc to intensive methods of farming.^ 
In China, where farms are as small as our garden plots, the 
prevailing method of cultivation etnibles several persons to 
subsist on the produce of an acre. Yet the minimum Af 
necessary space, though constantly reduced, still exists and 
is sufHcieiit to cause some anxiety regarding the dcstijiy of 
the human race. 

The discovery of the New AVorld, Australia, and South 
Africa has assured us sufficient teiTitory for many genera¬ 
tions. Yet with an annual increase of the human species 
scarcely less than fifteen millions, tluise reserves for the 
future will some day certainly he exhausted. Theie is now 

> In Greenland among the Esquimaux, and among the native inliabit;int.8 
of the Amazon forests wlio live by hunting, the density of the population is 
about one per thousand square miles. Ainor.g the Kiighises and Turcomans 
of Central Asia (who are shepherd peoples) the density is less than onu per 
square mile. In Russia, an agricultural nation, it is 16 per square mile; in 
industrial nations like England and Belgium it is 657 and 69^ respectively, 
per square mile. 

In 1900 the density of the population of the United States was 26.6 per 
square mlio; in 1800 and 1880, resiiectively, it was 21.2 and 17.3; hut at the 
tbne of the first census, in 1790, it was only 4.0. Tlie density varies greatly 
from <Hie state of the union to another, and is greater in the cities tliau in 
country districts. In Rhode Island it is 407.0 and In Nevada only 0.4 per 
square mile. 
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no hope of discovering new worlds. Before half a century 
has ela^d, the last vacant spot doubtless will be taken into 
possession, and the last boundary line will be drawn. Then 
the human race will have to content itself with fifty-two 
iniftion square miles of land area, without the hope of ever 
increasing it by new conquests or discoveries; and our only 
consolation will be to repeat the line that Regiiard, with a 
prffiL^ scarcely justified, wrote on a rock in Lapland : — 

“//tc sietimus taiufem nMs iihi defuit orhia.** 


III. Raw Materials 

The inorganic substances that compose tlie earth’s crust, 
and the organic substances due to plant and animal life on 
its surfaccii supply industry with the raw materials that are 
indispoDsable to all wealth and that form its basal element. 
Seme of the necessary raw materials nature lias spread about 
with lavish profusion, while others she has given but spar¬ 
ingly. Even those that exist in large quantities may be 
scarce in certain regions. Drinking water is generally men¬ 
tioned as an example of superabundant wealth ; yet nearly 
all great cities find the supply of water insuilicient, and 
resort tf) expensive enginc^ering works to ]>rocure it. Only 
one substance is everywhere provided in unlimited quantities, 
viz., air. But when we arc in quest of special qualities of 
healthfulness, coolness, or warmth in tlio air, then it cannot 
bo said to be equally at every one's disposal. If at Newport, 
Bar Harbor, and any other celebrated seaside resorts a foot 
of land commands a liigli price, it is not because people are 
willing to pay a high price for the land itself, but because of 
the unequalled air and sunshine to be found at these places. 

Those materials that are supenibundaiit but unequally 
distributed, liuman ingenuity can transport t<» places where 
tliey are lacking. It is for this reason that transportation 
must be regarded as an act of production. But si nee matter, 
owing to its weight and inertia, sometimes offers considerable 
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resistance to any attempt at removal, and since the labor and 
expense necessary for overcoming this resistance iiiCL-ease in 
proportion to the distance to be covered, the industry of 
transportation cannot entirely do away with the Inequality 
of natural conditions. ^ 

As for those natural substances that exist in limited 
quantities, it is possible that man, by discovering the pro¬ 
cesses of nature which brought them forth, may actuaKy*To- 
produce them. We may some day be able to make diamonds 
by crystallizing c -rbon ; or if the suiqily of coal should ever 
become exhausted, we may succeed in extracting fuel from 
the carbonates of lime found in large quantities in tlie earth’s 
crust. It is also possible th«at wo may find substitutes for 
those materials that are not obtJiiliable in sufiiciont quanti¬ 
ties. We sometimes succeed in doing this, and should al • 
ways succeed if our knowledge were wide enougl)L ; for 
there is sueh an infinite variety of organic and inorgai^'C 
substances — many of which possess similar characteristics 
—that they could to a certain degree take each other’s place. 

IV. The Law of Diminishing Returns 

As land and raw materials are limited in quantity, the 
production in which they are the necessary factors also must 
be limited. And such is indee<l the fact. Hunting, which 
played so great a part in primitive societies, lias disappeared 
from the list of productive industries in civilized countries, ' 
for the very good reason that, despite the regulations estab- 
iished for its protection, it has cc.ised to give a satisfactory 
remuneration. Even in the wilds of Africa, and in the 
uninhabited territories near the poles, the hunt for elephants, 
ostriches, beavers, otters, and whales is becoming unprofit¬ 
able. The scarcity of fish in the seas wliicli border our 
shores is a subject of laineutation for our sea fishermen, who 
are now obliged to piii-sue fish out on the high seas and to 
equip themselves with larger vessels. The disaptiearauce of 
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forests, and consequently of wood for carpentry, is an ac- 
compl&Ked fact in several European countries, paHicularly 
England. 

'[^o be sure, there are industries in which a change of 
processes may avert, for a time, the threatening calamity. 
Instead of hunting ostriches, we may raise them ; instead of 
catching fish in the seas or rivers, we may hatch lliem ; in- 
stead*of merely cutting down trees, we may at tlic ssime time 
plant them. This would amount to changing these occupa¬ 
tions from simply extractive industries into productive ones, 
like agriculture, in which we do not merely let nature work, 
hut assist and guide her. There are, however, two important 
limitations even in agriculture: — 

(1) Agricultural prodiudion is limited by the supply of 
mhieral suhstanee^ that are indispensable to plant-life. Every 
plot ol^ land, even the most fertile, contains only a fixed 
sfinount of nitrogen, potassiiuu, phosphoric acid, etc. A part 
of these essential substances is removed with every crop that 
is raised on the land. It is true that the farmer aims not 
only to restore to the soil a part of the substances that each 
harvest has removed, but also to enrich it by adding new 
substances. But it must be borne in mind that the sources 
from which the farmer derives these enriching substances are 
themselves limited. Natural fertilizers restore to the soil 
only a part of what the animals that pasture on it have con¬ 
sumed, and chemical fertilizers consist of luiiierals (phos¬ 
phates, nitrates, guano, etc.), the supply of which is small 
and easily exhaustible. 

(2) Alorcover, agricultural production is limited by the 
time and epace necessary for vegetable and animal life; these 
conditions are much more rigid, and less subject to modifi¬ 
cation, than those of industrial ])roduction. The farmer is 
reduced to an almost passive part in production ; he must 
wait patiently for nature to accomplish her part of the work 
according to laws which he knows but imperfectly and which 
he cannot change. It takes months to transform the seed 
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ID to ears of wheat; and it takes years for the acorn to 
become an oak. Again, every plant requires room S'li wliich 
to spread its roots and to breathe; this space cannot be 
restricted. It is different witli the industrial worker, ^''he 
mechanic in liis shop generally subjects matter to simple 
transformations whose physical and chemical laws are much 
less mysterious than those of organic life. The proof of 
this lies in tlic fact that these laws have been tameef, its it 
were, and obliged to work with mechanical precision at man’s 
command. I'he industrial worker is not tied down to an 
inexorable succession of seasons; he can ignore climate and 
weather, and keep his machinui'y and furnaces going day 
and night, siinimor and winter.^ 

Doubtless, there is not a single piece of land of which the 
farmer could not, if need 1)e, increase the yield. Only, after 
a certain point has been passed, he cannot do this except at 
an increased co»t in labor. There must consequently b» a 
point at which the effort made to increase the crop is incom* 
mensurate with the residt. 

Suppose an acre of land produces 40 bushels of wheat, and 
that these 40 bushels represent 20 days’ labor, or, if we 
prefer to express the same thing in money, an expense of $20. 

^ We may, nevertheleas, ask the (juestioii: Since the limitations encoun¬ 
tered by fanning; arc due to the fact that it is concerned with living organisms, 
wliy should wo not try to surmount this obstacle by conrageouE^ly giving up 
the assistance rendered us by tlio uiystorious forces of auimal and plant life, 
and seek to manufacture foo<l just as a scientist manufactures chemical sub¬ 
stances ? All the tissues of living beings, animals or jilants, are made up 
almost exclusively of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrtjgen, carbon, and iiiineral salts. 
All these materials exist in superabundant quantities in the earth's crust and 
in the atmosphere. The problem, therefore, seems to be theoretically Bolva< 
ble; in fact, some chemists believe that we are on the verge of its practical 
solution. If chemists should ever succeed in solving it, they will have dis¬ 
covered more than the solution of a chemical problem, or even the problem 
of Life; they will have found the solution of the social problem, or, at least, 
they will have revolutionized all the laws of economics. For If food could 
bo manufactured, agriculture would be useless, and man would use the earth 
merely to walk and build on. Every small piece of land could then feed a 
population as dense as that of the most populous quarters of our large oitiea 
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To make an acre produce twice as much wheat (t.e. 80 
buslielsjf, more than 40 days of labor or more than 940 of 
expenditure would be necessary. To double the product it 
would be necessary to triple, perhaps to quadruple, the labor 
an(f expense. This fact is expressed by the law of dimwr 
itihing retunw^ according to which tlio returns are not 
directly x)roportionate to the increased expenditure of labor 
or 8afital.^ 

This law is certainly borne out by the experience of every 
day. Ask an intelligent fanner whether his land could not 
produce more tlian it does. lie will reply: “Certainly, 
the wheat cro 2 ) Avould ])e larger if T chose to use more 
manure, to apply more thorough labor, to clear the land of the 
smallest weeds, to have the earth carefully dug up by manual 
labor, to use the hoe more thoroughly, and to protect the har¬ 
vest frein insects, birds, and parasitical weeds.” Then ask 
hi«i why ho does not do all this, and he will reply that it 
would not pay ; the increase of cro{)8 would cost more than 
it would bo worth. There is therefore in the output of any 
piece of laud a point of equilibrium which marks the limit, 
not beyond which it is impossible to pass, but beyond which 
no one carets to j^ass because there is no advantage in doing so.^ 

If things were not as they are in this respci^t, if we could 
increase the crop of a given piece of land indefinitely, upon 
the sole condition of proportionately increasing labor and 
expenditure, the tillers of the soil would not hesitate to do 
this: instead of inci’casing the size of their farms, they 

' It id, of conne, tme that improved metliods of cultivation may for a time 
put off the point of diminishing retams. 

* It may appear strange to speak of the limitations of agricultural produc¬ 
tion at a time when the superabundance of fanning products is such that Euro¬ 
pean farmers are complaining, and governinonts in Euruix) feel called iiimn 
to protect them by customs duties excluding foreign cereals, cattle, etc. But 
this may be said to be an accident, due to the recent cultivation of large areas 
in new countries with sparse populations, on which extonsire cultivation is 
easily practised because land is cheap and abundant This fact explains the 
postponement of one effect of the law of diminishing retams, and its tempo* 
nay suspension, bat it does not abrogate the law. 
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would reduce them to the emallest poosible area, because the 
smaller the area the easier it is to manage a farm. But 
in this event the earth’s surface would be entirely different 
from what it is. The simple fact that things are not as we 
have just supposed, and tlmt poorer and less favorably Situ¬ 
ated land is in fact constantly brought under cultivation, 
demonstrates that in reality we cannot expect a piece of laud 
under given conditions to yield more than a limited* cfop. 
(See the section on Rent.) 

V. Motive Forces 

We have explained that production consists in changing 
the place or the form of matter. I'he resistance offered by 
matter to these clianges may sometimes be considerable, and 
man’s muscular energy is not very great. In all times, 
therefore, and especially since the abolition of slavtiry has 
made it impossible to employ the strength of his fellows, 
man has endeavored to sux>plenient his strength by using 
the motive forces provided by nature. There are not very 
many of them, and they have often been overestimated. 
There are really only four or five which man has been able 
to utilize in x>roduetion : the m^Mcular emrgy of animals^ the 
•propelling power of mnd and of water, the expansive power 
of vapors (cs^iecially of sleain), and recently, although thus 
far in a small measure, eleetridtg, Man makes use of these 
natural forces by means of machinery. Machines are only 
tools, with the difference tU^t must tools are manix)ulated by 
hand, whereas machines are worked by natural forces, such 
as waterfalls and steam.^ Now it is a diflicult x)roblem to 

1 When the instramenta worked by man arc complicated, they are some- 
timee also called inachinea, e.g. flcwing-niachiiieii; but tliia terminology la 
not correct. Besideo, toola and implcinents can also multiply the power of 
man. Aided by a hydraulic press, a child can exert a pressure that is theo¬ 
retically unlimited. With a lover and a place on which to rest it, Archimedes 
could have moved the world. Yet it has been calculated that had Archimedes 
found this necessary point of support, and worked severaL millions of years, 
he could have rais^ the world %nly a few inches; for a law of mechanicB 
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utilize natural forces and make them turn wheels, propel 
planes, 9r work shuttles. 

Much has been written of the importance of farm machin¬ 
ery in the economics of agriculture, but the fact is too often 
overlooked that the machinery is valueless unless driven by 
some other power than human muscle. The power of steam 
and of falling water applied through the agtmcy of the steam- 
eiigtii^and the water-wheel gives great effectiveness to labor 
in factories. The corresponding power of the farm at the 
present time is principally that of horses and mules, although 
in California, Hawaii, and Louisiana the steam-ongine is 
used to a limited extent in ploughing and in transporting 
cane from the fields to the sugar-houses.^ 

In our manufactures the four important motive forces are 
steam, water, electricity, and gas. Steam, which in 1870 
furnislnsl 51.8 per cent of the motive power for manufac- 
tu^s, now supplies 77.4 per cent. Water-wheels, which in 
1870 provided 48.2 i)er cent, now furnish only 15.3 per cent. 
Electric motors in 1890 represented only three-tenths per 

teaches that every gain of power is counterbalanced by a loss of speed. 
With tlie aid of mechanical devictw a man may be enabled to lift a thousand 
times as much as he can lift with bis arms, unaided ; but It takes a tlioosand 
times as long to do it Now, as time is valuable, tbu advantage resulting 
from the use of impleincnts is practically restricted. When, however, ma¬ 
chines are operated by menus of natural forces, there is no Ibiiit to the increase 
of'power. 

There are vessels that have machinery capable of producing 30,000 horse¬ 
power, which is equivalent to the strength of 800,000 rowers, or even 000,000, 
as it would be necessary to have three ivlays every twenty-four hours. These 
rowers could propel such a vessel thiee or four miles an hour, whereas 
modem methods secure a speed of 25 to 30 miles. Assuming tliat such a 
vessel as this employs 200 men, the power of each may then be said to be 
multiplied by 4600 througli the use of modern propulsive machinery. 

The Sunday editions of some of our newspapers contain more printed 
matter than this whole volume. If the amount were tlie same, the circula¬ 
tion only 100,000, and all the work hod to be done in writing in the same 
time now occupied by printing (f.e. about four hours), thrw million persons 
would be required to publish sucli a paper. 

1 In 1000 there were in the United States 6,780,067 farms, having a total 
of 21,040,781 bones, moles, and aaaea 
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cent, and nour they produce 2.7 per cent of the power used 
in manufactures. In 1890 the gas-engines used in i^ianufac- 
tiiring produced only one-teutli of one per cent of the total 
power utili/.cd, whereas in 1900 they furnished 1.3 per cent.^ 

A few decades ago the use of power in any considerhble 
quantity was limited pnictically to manufacturing opera¬ 
tions; but within the last ten or twelve years the use of 
electricity for lighting and for the operation of street rail¬ 
ways has developed enormously. During 1900 there were 
over tAvelve hundred electric railway lines in operation in 
the United States, and over thirty-three hundred central 
stations for the distribution of electric current for lighting 
and power purposes. The niodern olhce building, often 
housing a population equal to that of a small town, is almost 
wholly a creation of the past ten years, and the power 
required in tliese great structures, not only for lighting 
puri^oses, but for the operation of (devators, 2 )umping wa^r, 
compressing air, and o 2 >erating refrigerating and ventilating 
maeliinery, forms a large item when the number of these 
buildings in the United States is taken into considenition.^ 

The use of electricity, moreover, as an agency for the 
transformation and transmission of the energy deveLo 2 )ed by 
falling water, has mitirely changed the coiiditious under 
which such i)rimary power can be utilized to ti^vantagc. 
The practical ])Ossibility of transmitting power thus devel¬ 
oped over long distances has removed the necessity of build¬ 
ing mills adjacent to watf^r jjowers. Again, the use of steam 
jmwer, either directly at^tdied or electrically transmitted, is 
becoming more and more general in mining and quarrying, 
in public works of every description, in the sinking of 

1 According to the Twelfth Census of the United States, the aggregate 
motive ])ower employed in our manufacturing establlahmente in 1000 was 
11,300,081 horse-power, as compared with 5,054,666 hoiee-power in 1890, 
8,410,837 horse-power in 1880, and 2,340,142 in 1870. 

^ Very iiitoresting data regarding the new uses of power, and especially of 
electricity, are given in Vol. Vll of the Twelfth Censue, from which nearly 
all of the above fhete are taken. 
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foundations, in the erection of buildings, and in nearly every 
brancligof industry. Thus the amount of power used apart 
from manufacturing operations is increasing rapidly. 

It should ’bo noted that the more ]30werful these natural 
fofccs are, the more time and trouble it has taken man to 
utilize them and make them subservient to his purposes. 
Their resistance increases with tlieir power. The ‘Miarness- 
ibg • of Niagara Falls, for example, was so stupendous an 
undertaking that our forefathers, scarcely conceiving its pos- 
sibility, left it for modern engineering to accomplish. 

The domestication of various animals — such as the horse, 
camel, ox, elephant, reindcier, suid Esquimau dog — supplied 
man with the first natural force for carriage, draught, and 
tillage. This was an important conquest, for animals are 
relatively stronger than men. A horse’s strength is esti- 
mated^at six or seven times that of man, and the food a horse 
requires is by no means of greater cost. But the number of 
lioi'ses in a country is limited, especially in countries witli an 
increasing po])ulation, for they require considerable space 
whence to obtain food; therefore the motive force they af¬ 
ford is, in populous countries, of com])ai‘atively little account. 

The motive force of wind and water has sdways been used 
for transportation, but its industrial application has until re¬ 
cently been confined to turning windmills and water-wheels. 

The expansive x^owor of gases, or rather the heat gen¬ 
erated by combustion, (of which this force is only a transfor¬ 
mation,) is artificial in the sense that it is not created by 
nature, but by man. For this reason it possesses inestimable 
advantages. Man can generate it wliere he pleases, when he 
pleases, and in the manner and quantity tliat suit him. It 
is mobile, portable, continuous, great or small according to 
demand. The power of steam can be raised to many times 
the atmospheric pressure ; theoretically, at least, there is no 
assignable limit to the possibilities of its increase.^ 

' Water heated to 610 degrees Centignide—not an exceedingly high tem¬ 
perature — diould develop a preasure of 1,700,000 atmoapheree, which Is more 
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The prehistoric inventor whose name will remain forever 
unknown, but whom the gratitude of mankind has d^tied as 
Prometheus, who first caused a spark to spring from the fric¬ 
tion of two pebbles, never suspected when lie looked on this 
flame, which was probably duo far more to chance than to his 
genius, what a marvellous power he was granting to human 
industry. Fire ministered first of all, no doubt, only to tlie 
humble wants of domestic life. Later it was used for tlie 
extraction, the founding, and working of metals. Its utiliza¬ 
tion as a motive force dates from the time that men dis¬ 
covered the explosive power a spark could communicate to 
some substances, e,g, gunpowder ; and in this form it is still 
employed not only to hurl projectiles for a mile or two, but 
also to bore tunnels and break rocks. Hut it was not until 
Newcomen, in 1705, and James Watt, in 1769, used it for 
producing steam in a closed reservoir, and thus creafji^d the 
wonderful instrument of modern industry which we call tlj^e 
steam-engine, that Are, or rather heat, became the guiding 
spirit of industry.^ 

We are therefore justified in asking, with some degree 
of anxiety, what will become of human industry when the 
supply of coal runs shoi't and our fires must be extinguished ? 
Probably we shall tlien return to the forces of nature and 
learn to make better use of them. Already we' have begun 
to do this. Much has been saitl recently of the “ white coal," 
which consists of glaciers; the water tliat runs from them in 
torrents has been made to propel water-wheels and is thus 

than sufScient to lift the Himalaya Mountaine. The only difficulty would be 
to find some means of containing this pressure. 

^ I call the steam-engine a wonderful instrument because of the servicea 
it has rendered. But in reality it is a very defecUve device. It utilizes only 
a small part, at most a tenth, of the heat generated by the combustion of coal. 
Much of it is lost from the furnace to the boiler, and some between the boiler 
and the engine proper. Hence the remark made by a well-known French 
engineer, Le Bon, “ I hope that before twenty years have passed, the last 
specimen of this rude machine will have taken its pro]>er place in museums, 
Bide by side with the stone hatchets of our primitive ancestors. ** 
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used to manufacture paper. lu the mountainous regions of 
Savoy,Switzerland, and Italy, hydraulic energy produces sev¬ 
eral thousand horse-power, which is employed in producing 
electricity and in manufacturing aluminum and carbuvetted 
calcium. Elsewhere the same power is employed to furnish 
illumination for towns or motive force for street railways. 

Progress in this direction probably has been as rapid in the 
Udit^d States as anywhere else. Hei-e electrical transmission 
has rendered possible the advantageous utilization of water 
power in several distinctly new fonns, such as : the large 
central stiitions for distributing power to numerous plants; 
the use of remote inountaiii water powers fur the operation 
of single plants, often many miles distant, of which so many 
notable examples are to he found in the far West; and the 
more advantageous use of larger streams on the Atlantic 
coast, aisually in closer proximity to the mills, but under 
cenditions which would present many diflUculties without the 
useful agency of the electrical current. 

The development of electric power transmission at Niagara 
Falls has been the largest and most conspicuous of its kind, 
although as to the length of transmission and the voltage 
at which the current is sent over long distances it is by no 
means the best example that can bo found. There are two 
separate and distinct enterprises on the American side of the 
Falls, one of which has an ultimate capacity of one hundred 
thousand horse-power. The potential power of the main 
stream is estimated to be equal to at least six or seven 
million horse-power.' 

* A large amount of Niagara current is employed in clcctro-chemical and 
electro-metallurgical operations. In the immediate vicinity of the Palls the 
current is now used for electric lighting, and alxiut one thousand horse-power 
is also delivered to the street railway trolley system. Factories on the spot, 
working up raw material into food, textile fabrics, etc., utilize several hundred 
horse-power, and the current is also used for tho inaiiufucture of ** iiiorry-go- 
rouiids,** as well as for operating ventilating biowen in the public schools. 

The current is carried from Niagara to Buffalo for use by the street railway 
system, so that at all hours of the day and night Niagara is transporting the 
public of agreat city more than twenty miles distant. Current from the same 
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It is certain that in glaciers and in all running waters there 
are almost unlimited quantities of stored-up energy. ^ It has 
been estimated that the motive force of the streams of France 
alone amounts to thirty million horse-power—an amount^ of 
physical energy almost equivalent to that of all men of work- 
ing ages in the entire universe. The waves which the wind 
causes on the surface of tlie seas, or the rising tide which twice 
every day presses against thousands of miles of coas1/-lifie« 
really constitute inexhaustible stores of motive power. Un¬ 
fortunately, these forces of nature, which might lift the world, 
still seem too savage and too untamable to bo controlled. But 
if. they could be transformed into electricity, the energy they 
provide might be made transportable and divisible. The cur¬ 
rent of the Rhone River, whicli has uselessly expended itself 
in wearing away pebbles, is now employed to work the looms 
of the Lyons silk factories. Motive force is at present dis¬ 
tributed to the small establishments that require it, just like 
water and gas; the mere turning of a spigot or pressing a 
button is Hulheient to obtain it. Very lately it has been sug¬ 
gested to draw from the source of all energy — the sun itself 
—all the heat we require. But even admitting that this could 
bo done, the force borrowed from tlie sun would — more than 
any other natural force — have tlie disadvantage that we 
should probably bo unable to develop it wherever, whenever, 
and to the extent that we want it. The sun does not shine 
everywhere nor always. If ever England should de])end on 
it to work her factories, what a terrible calamity this would 

source is used in several miscellaneous industries at prices which compete so 
favorably with those of steam, oil, natural and artificial gas, that the demand- 
Is rapidly increasing. 

Electric current Is now transmitted from the Sierras, in eastern California, 
as far as San Francisco : this coiiatitntes the longest electric power transmis¬ 
sion in the world, the distance being about two Inindred miles. The employ¬ 
ment of this cnirent is not 'ess varied than at Niagara, ranging from the 
operation of street cars in Oakland to the ninning of a flour mill at Stockton, 
and from use in mines in various parts of the state to use in miscellaneons 
ladnstrles at Sacramento, Baniola, San Jose, and elsewhere. 
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involvo for that nation I The fogs of the North Sea would 
becomd her shroud. Men would then be obliged to build 
their industrial centres in the heart of the Sahara desert, 
where the sun shines most hotly and most steadily. 

VI. The Illusions to which Machinery has given Rise 

Ambitious hopes have been aroused by the marvellous 
etfeAs of the use of machinery propelled by the forces of 
nature. It seems almost as though we may some day be 
liberated from the necessity of working to gain a living. 
Some persons have estimated that four hours of labor, or 
perhaps even two hours, or, according to a socialistic calcula¬ 
tion, one hour and twenty minutes per day, would suffice to 
produce more wealtii tlian is necessary to satisfy all our 
wants. 

The manufactures of the United States were in 1900 car- 
aied on very extensively by means of steam, water, gas, and 
electric power; according to the census of manufactures of 
that year over 11,300,000 horse-power was produced by ma¬ 
chinery thus propelled. As each horse-power is equivalent 
to the muscular energy of six men, it would have required 
67,800,000 men to furnish this amount of power. The man¬ 
ufacturing industries of the nation were, however, really 
carried on by less than 6,000,000 persons. In 1902, more¬ 
over, there were nearly 40,000 locomotives in the country. 
To have done the work of these locomotives upon the com¬ 
mon roads of the country there would have been required, in 
1‘ound numbers, 76,000,000 horses and 19,000,000 men.^ But 
all the railroads of the country were operated by only one 
miUion persons. To have done the work, then, accomplished 
by power and power machinery in our mechanical industries 
and upon our railroads there would have been required nearly 
87,000,000 men. Now according to the ratio of the census 

^ This calculation is made on the same basis as that given by Carroll D. 
'Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor, in his “Outliue of Fraotlca) 
Sociology,*' Fifth edition, 1002, p. 120. 
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of 1900, 87,000,000 men represent a population of ovei 
400,000,000 persons, which, if the use of power in m^kiiufac- 
tories and on the railroads wore discontinued, would have to 
be added to our present population of 70,000,000. 

If in addition to the above-mentioned uses of power ma¬ 
chinery, we consider its extcnsioii to many fields of applica¬ 
tion in which its use wsis previously unknown, we shall be 
ready to admit that the power machinery used in the valichis 
industries of the nation has multiplied each workman's pro¬ 
ductive p(»wer at least ten times ; or, to employ a more pic- 
turcs(pie meta 2 )lior, we may say that each of them has ten 
slaves at his service, giving him a position almost equivalent 
to that of a Homan j^atriciaii and permitting him to add the 
pleasures of weallJi to those of idleness. As a consequence 
of this new slavery that takes the place of the old, why will 
not the men of the future be able to lead the noble difo of 
the ancient Greeks in the Agora or of the Homans in tl)e 
Forum; why will they not then be able to consecrate to politi¬ 
cal life, to artistic amusements, to gymnastic exercises, or to 
elevated mental si^eculations, the hours that were previously 
devoted to manual labor, — with the sole difference that what 
was formerly the privilege of the few will become the lot 
of all? 

This is indeed an alluring prospect, and the socialists 
exult in it. It is 2 >erhaps unfortunate that a closer analysis 
dissipates the illusion. Such a social state as this may, in¬ 
deed, not even be desirable. Antique slavery was no less 
harmful to the masters than to the slaves, since it led the 
former to lose all habit of effort and all taste for work.' 
It is to be feared, therefore, that the slavery of natural 
forces would have similarly disastrous effects on the men of 
the twentieth century. They, too, might in .the course of 
time have no ideal but that of the degenerate Romans: 
panem et eircensea. 

Furthermore, an analysis of the above fantastic prophecies 
will show that these hopes are greatly exaggerated. The 
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larger part of the mechanical energy used in modern indus¬ 
trial life is applied exclusively to transportation, by means 
of steamboats and locomotives. Machinery does, to be sure, 
multiply our productive energy; but a large number of work¬ 
men arc employed both in producing it and in attending to it 
while in use.^ Steam has, of course, effected a revolution by 
almost removing the difficulties of transporting passengers, 
exchanging goods, communicating ideas, and by developing 
the solidarity of mankind. From this point of view it has 
performed an ethical service the importance of which can¬ 
not be exaggerated. lint it would hardly be true to say 
that stoiirn, when applied to transportation, has multiplied 
products.* 

The goods an increase of which could cause a notable im¬ 
provement in the condition of mankind arc agricultural prod¬ 
ucts ; *the first requisite of welfare is food, and, if possible 
^od food in abundance. Yet this is ]3i'6(dsely the provinc 
in which machinery has thus far made but little advance 
Of the machines employed in farming, there are few that 
really increase production. 1 rrigatiiig appliances doubtless do 

^ Professor Leroy-Beaiiliou points out in his Treatise on Political Econ¬ 
omy that economic progress is less great in reality than in appearance, inas¬ 
much as a gross increase of productivo power is mistaken for a net increase. 
Nut only is a great part of uicchauicai energy applied exclusively t.o transpor¬ 
tation, but niaiu' inachiiics arc used only to inaniifaclure other machines or 
objects that are not directly consumable. Macliiiics, moreover, require a 
large number of workmen for tlicir production, their reiiair, and their man- 
•igeiiicnt. Few machines are utilized to the fall oxteiii of their productive 
rapacity, and a large number remain idle a great part of tlie time. Again, 
all the labor and machinery that is used for purposes of advertising, making 
samples, etc., cannot be regarded as really productive. Besides, the rapid suc¬ 
cession of new inventions, discoveries, and improvements leads to the aban¬ 
donment of machinery that has been used but a short time. Finally, 
machines consume largo ainoiinls of coal, oil, and other materials whrae pro¬ 
duction and transportation reipiire the labor of many persons. 

® Steam transportation multiplies products/or the time being by bringing 
them from distant places; but this is clearly only a temporary state of affairs 
due to the fact that these localitias are still very siiarsely populated and need 
not keep for their own consumption all that they produce. 
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increase crops, but threshers and most of the other machines 
simply economize human labor but do not bring Vorth a 
single additional blade of wheat. In fact, many machines 
involve a partial waste of the crop that would have bqen 
saved by careful manual labor. Is this slow development 
of machinery 1 in the food-supplying pursuits due only to the 
routine spirit of the farming classes, as many think, or is it 
due rather to the nature of agriculture itself? The latter 
explanation seems to us the true ouc. The soil is the labo¬ 
ratory of Life, and Life has forces that are mysterious and 
recalcitrant. 

There is still another business that is of capital importance 
from the viewpoint of humaii prosperity; namely, the con¬ 
struction of houses. To this branch of production machinery 
is scarcely applicable, save under exceptional circumstances.^ 

The use of natural forces to propel macliincry has r^ulted 
in great cheapness and abundance only in one field of pr^ 

^The census of 1000 indicates that imploiuonts and machinery used o|i 
farms in the United States nipresent only 8.7 per cent of the value of all 
farm property. This is equivalent to an avura;^ of 00 cents per acre devoted 
to farming in 1000, whereas in 1800 the vaiue was 70 cents per acre; the 
census adds, however, that *‘apart of this increase is unquestionably more 
apparent than real.*’ 

An account of the exceptionally extensive use of niacliineiy in agriculture 
on the “bonanza farms” of the West is given by William Allen Wliite in 
Scribner's Mag<vsiiM for November, 1807, under the title, “ The llnsinoas of 
a Wheat Farm.” 

* There are houses in sheet-iron that may be taken apart and transported. 
If this method of construction were to become general, it would cause a great 
revolution. Houses would again become mere furniture, as in the patriarchal 
period. But at present machinery is employed only in the larger cities in 
constructing buildings. The result is that comfortable homes (with which 
health, family life, and morality are so closely connected) do not increase 
as rapidly as our need for them ; the rent of buildings increase.s more quickly 
than the price of food. * 

It must, however, be admitted that machinery is used quite extensively in 
the construction of high buildings in our large cities. Not only is the entire 
framework of these structures frequently made of steel, but power tools are 
used for such diverse purposes as drilling, blasting rocks to construct founds* 
licss, cutting stemes, etc.,—all of which are elements in the cost of hulldingb 
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dactive ; namely in manufacturing. In this branch 

it has gone even beyond our hopes, since it causes a super¬ 
abundance and obliges great industrial producers to combine 
for the purpose of restricting the output. 

Finally, we must blame machinery for the crises produced 
by a superabundance — an overproduction — of goods ; we 
mu^ l^lame it for the barrack system of factories that marks 
modem industry, and, above all, for the constant failure of 
many workers to find employment. The last of these effects 
is the most remarkable result of the use of machines; it 
has aroused the bitter op]:)o8ition of the working classes to 
the introduction of labor-saving (and consequently labor- 
supplanting) machinery. 

It scarcely seems necessary to multiply examples of the 
economy in labor effected in some branches of production by 
the inti^duction of machinery, so often has this fact been 
emphasized and discussed.^ Tliere is, moreover, no cause for 

^Tho following; facts arc taken from the First Annual Report of the 
^United States Commissioner of Labor for 1886: In tlie timber business 
12 laborers with a Rucker machine will dress 12,000 staves. The same 
number of men by hand labor would have dressed in the same time only 
2500. In the manufacture of paper a machine now used for drying and 
cutting, run by 4 men and 6 girls, will do- the work formerly done by 100 
persons, and do it much better. In the manufacture of wall paper the best 
evidence puts the displacement in the proportion of 100 to 1. In a phosphate 
mine in South Carolina 10 men accomplish with machinery what 100 men 
handle without it in the same time. There has been a displacement of 50 
per cent in the manufacture of rubber boots and shoes. In South Carolina 
pottery the product is 10 times greater by machine processes than by 
muscular labor. In the manufacture of saws, experienced men consider 
that there has been a displacement of 3 men out of 6. In the weaving of silk 
the displacement has been 05 per cent, and in the winding of silk 00 per cent. 
A large soap-manufacturing concern carefully cstimatea the displacement of 
labor in its works at 60 per cent. In making wine in California a crushing 
machine has been introduced with which 1 man can cmsli and stem 80 tons 
of grapes in a day, representing an amount of work foimerly requiring 8 men. 
In woollen goods modem machinery has reduced muscular labor S3 per cent 
in the carding department, 60 per cent in the spinning, and 25 per cent in the 
weaving. In some kinds of spinning 100 to 1 represents the displacement. 

Further data of the same nature may be found in Carroll D. Wright, 
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surprise in the frequent occurrence of labor agitatiop against 
the introduction of machinery; the industrial history of the 
last few centuries is full of examples not only of popular 
animadversion but of actual violence toward those wha» are 
held responsible for its invention. In the sixteenth century 
the city of Dantzig prohibited the introduction of ribbon 
looms, and the inventor of them wiis drowned by Ijhe^ en¬ 
raged populace. Jacquart, the inventor of a weaving loom, 
three times ca'ue near being killed by the people of Lyons. 
Hargreaves was perseeuted by the workers in England. In' 
1811 a party of English laborers called Luddites destroyed 
newly invented machinery in tlie northern and midland 
counties, and were only suppressed by military force. A 
former president of I^lexico, Santa Anna, opposed the plan 
to build a railroad because it would deprive the muleteers of 
their employment.^ * 

The direct advantages of machinery which political eedho- 
mists liave generally pointed out are principally the follow' 
ing: — 

(1) Machinery diminishes the strain on human muscles' 
and relieves men of the grievous fatigue which not very long 
ago made them prematurely old. It does away with the dis¬ 
gust of many kinds of labor that were formerly exceedingly 
distasteful. 

(2) Machines permit the employment of workers of aver¬ 
age strength and ability for tasks that formerly required an 
exceptional degree of one or both. 

(3) Macliincs x>crform woik much more rapidly than 
would otherwise be possible. 

Industrial Evolution of the United States,'* Chapter 27; J. A. Hobson, 

** Evolution of Modem Capitalism ’*; the article on Machinery in Bliss, 

** Encyclopsedia of Social Keform'*; and the 'rhtrteenth Aunnal Report of 
the United States Commissioner of Labor, which is devoted entirely to the 
subject of Hand and Machine Labor. 

'Many incidents of the same nature may be found in Roscheris 
** Natioiialoekonoinik des Handels und GewerbefleiHses.'* The Luddite riots 
are referred to by Green, ** History of the English People,** Vol. IV, p. 877. 
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(4) Machinery excels, both in the performnnco of exceed* 
iugly grAit tasks and in the accomplishment of exceptionally 
delicate ones.. There arc tri])'haiuraers weighing several 
tons that strike three hundred blows a minute, as well as 
delicate devices that could crack an eggshell without crush¬ 
ing it. There arc engines of ten thousand horse-power, on 
the one hand, and, on the other liand, dividing machines that 
can an inch into ten thousand equal {)ai'ts. 

(5) Machinery performs the monotonous work and lessens 
the monotony of life. Nothing could be more narrow or 
monotonous than the occupation of a weaver of plain stuffs 
in the old time. But now one woman will manage four or 
more looms, each of wliich does many times as much work in 
the course of the day as tlie old hand loom did; and her 
work is much less monotonous and calls fur more judgment 
than hisadid."’ — Marshall, “Kconoinics of Industry.” 

Machinery permits the production of a large numbei 
of exactly identical i^ieccs or products, and thus gives rise to 
the modern system of “ intercluingeable parts,” permitting 
•the broken parts of machines to be replaced at once by 
exactly similar pieces. Were this not possible, the broken 
parts of a machine could be I'eplaccd only at great cost, by 
sending them back to the manufacturer or by bringing a 
highly skilled mechanic to the machine. 

(7) Machinery weakens the barriers between different 
trades, because many nmchinos which art' in use in one in¬ 
dustry are similar in general character to those used in many 
other industries. ** Most of the operatives in a watch factory 
would find machines similar to those with which they are 
familiar if they strayed into a gun-making factory or sewing- 
machine factory, or a factory for making textile machinery ” 
(Marshall, as above). 

But the problem of machinery, viewed in its widest and 
fullest significance, is so important and has given rise to so 
much controversy that we shall devote a separate section to 
its consideration. 
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VII. Whether Machinery is detrimental to the Working 

ClasBes 

The classical economists who sought to prove that our 
economic organization there could be no conflict between the 
interests of society and those of the individual, endeavored to 
show that machinery does more good than harm to the working 
classes. The three classical arguments are the foUowfn^: — 

(1) Machinery lotvere pricee. Every mechanical inven¬ 
tion lowers the cost of producing an article, and consequently 
lowers its value. By the subsequent fall in prices, tlie work¬ 
man gains an advantage as consumer that is equivalent to 
his loss as producer. 

To this argument we must reply that the comp»eiisation in 
reduced prices will not exist if the product iii question is 
not one consumed by the worker; and this is certaialy possi¬ 
ble. The manufacture of certain lace fabrics by nicanfl of 
machinery will lower the price of these goods; but as the 
poor woman who made them originally by hand is not accus¬ 
tomed to wearing that kind of goods, the fall in price is no« 
compensation to her. 

Even admitting that the product in question is ordinarily 
consumed by the worker, it may, nevertheless, form so small 
a part of his expenditures tlnit the fall in pHces is only an 
insignificant saving. The Avoman who knits stockings and 
who loses her employment because of the invention of knit¬ 
ting machines, will not readily find much consolation in the 
prospect of being able hereafter to ljuy her stockings cheaper 
at the hosier’s. 

In order that the compensation supposed to exist be a real 
one, mechanical progress would have to teJee place eimvlta* 
neonely in all branches of production^ so that the consequent 
fall in prices Avould be general and simultaneous. In tliis 
case it might correctly be said that it matters little to the 
workman that he receives only half his former wages, since 
all his expenses are also reduced by lialf. But we have 
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idready pointed out that mechanical inventions are not 
applied ft) an equal extent in all branches of production, but 
' only in a small number of thorn, and that they affect but 
sligj^tly the cost of the important necessities of a workman, 
viz., food and housing. 

(2) The increase of production. The optimists claim that 
every mechanical invention causes a fall in the price of goods; 
lowdr'prices must involve larger sales and increased produc¬ 
tion, and the final result is always to give new employment to 
the workmen that have been temporarily displaced. Instead 
of taking work from thuni, inventions make work for them. 
Many examples of this may be mentioned, among them 
the invention of printing; owing to the increase of Ibooks 
since the invention of printing, liow many more printers 
there are now than tliere were copyists in the Middle Ages! ^ 

To this we may answer, first of all, that although an 
inoreased sale is frequently a consequence of loAvering prices, 
this is by no means always tlie case. It is notably not the 
case under the following circumstances: (a) Whenever a 
» commodity is used to satisfy a want that is limited. The ex¬ 
ample of cofiins has become classical. No matter how cheap 
coiTiiis have become, most of us have no use for more than 
one. There arc many other ])roducts, such as wheat and 
salt, the consumption of which would scarcely be increased 
by a fall in prices. There are, moreover, articles of luxury 
which would l>e less in demand if their prices should fall 
considerably. (6) Whenever one industry is bound up 
with another a fall in prices has little effect on the amount 
sold. This is a very frequent case. The production of wine 
bottles and casks is limited by tliat of wine, and no matter 
how low the price of bottles and casks may fall, no more of 
them will be sold if there is no more wine to put in them. 

1 In England tlio nnmber of workera employed in manufacturing cotton 
textiles in 1835 was 220,000. To-day tliera are more than 500,000. Yet 
it is in this very line of work that machine-industry has made the most 
progress. 
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Similarly, the production of watch-springs is limited by that 
of watches; the production of rivets by that of boilers, etc.} 
and that of boilers by other causes than the price, — such as 
the development of metallurgy, transportation, and milling. 

Moreover, even admitting an increase in consumption pro¬ 
portionate or more than proportionate to the fall in prices, it 
will require a long time — perhaps generations — before^this 
increase is effected. It takes time for the old prices to full, 
especially since the dealers and manufacturers arc not eager 
to make the change, and the public is accustomed to the 
old prices. Competition among producers finally will cause 
them to fall, but rival industrial ostablishments are not 
built in a day. Still more time is necessary for the fall in 
prices to extend the market to those lower strata of society 
that do not change their habits or their wants in a short 
time. While all this is slowly being accom])lishdU, what 
shall the workman do who lias lost his employment ? Per¬ 
haps his grandchildren will profit by the change of condi¬ 
tions ; but fur him there is little consolation. 

(>3) Economy of labor. The use of machinery that econo¬ 
mizes manual labor iiecesssirily involves, it is maintained, a 
gain for some one. This gain is realized either by the pro¬ 
ducer in the form of increased profits if he continues to sell 
his goods at the old price, or by the eomumer^ in the form of 
reduced expenses if, as is probably the case, the price of the 
article falls to the level of the new cost of production. The 
money that was previously paid to the workmen that are now 
without work is not lost; it is either in the pocket of the em< 
ployer or in the pockets of the consumers. If this is the case, 
what will be done with it? It will be invested or spent; 
there is no other alternative. In either case the money will 
encourage industry; it will develop production either by 
increasing the consumption of old products and inaugurat¬ 
ing that of now products, or by providing new capital for 
productive enterprises. 

Ultimately, then, the optimists contend, every mechanical 
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invention ^ sets free ’* not only a certain amount of labor, but 
also a contain quantity of capital; and as these two elements 
have a great affinity and cannot do without each other, they 
will end by combining. 

This is the argument that Basiiat advances. It is valid 
from an abstract of view, but wc must ask: Where and 
when will this combination of labor and capital be effected ? 
Perhaps in ten years; perhaps at the other end of the world. 
Possibly the consumer will use his savings to help dig a 
canal at Panama or build a railroad in China. Capital, when 
once set free, can easily find investment; it is nowadays 
readily transportable and can be applied almost anywhere. 
Unfortunately the workman cannot so easily be moved*. He 
is not fit for every kind of work, nor can he go to distant 
parts of the earth in quest of employment. In the long run 
he will of course change his place of work or his occupation, 
but the process may be a long and unpleasant one. And if 
the* change becomes necessary with every new invention of 
machinery, workmen will be constantly out of employment. 
The natural effect of a permanent army of unemployed 
* workers, often numbering from ten to twenty per Cent of the 
laboring population, weighs on the market and lowers the 
wages of labor. 1 

In a word, all economic progress, whether it consists of 

> The data regarding the number of unemployed hibnrera in this country 
are generally uiisatisfactory. In 1800, at the Federal censue, it was shown 
that out of tile total number of persons ten years of age and over engaged in 
gainful occupations, the number unemployed during the entire census year 
was 1,130,672, or 6.01 per cent of the total number engaged in gainful 
occupations. » 

There Is an article in the Quarterly Journal of Economics^ Vol. VIll, 
taking a less favorable view of the situation. According to this article, the 
number of unemployed in 38 cities in 1803 is estimated at 628,080; upon this 
basis the number in the wliole country would doubtless reach 1,600,000. 

Regarding the ahare of labor since tlie introduction of machineiy, there 
are some significant statements mailp in the latest United States Census. In 
Vol. VII, pp. czziii-iv, it is declared tliat machinery lowers the total wages 
of the group of laborers in many industries, and also reduces the average rale 
of wages. 
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meohauioal inventipns, or methods of organiziog labor, or sys¬ 
tems of exchange, can have no other effec't than Co render 
a certain amount of labor useless. As the 'organization of 
modern societies is founaed on division of labor, which re¬ 
quires that each man perform a particular kind of wor]j|| this 
progress — whatever may be its nature — must make some 
one’s labor useless, and thus rob him of his livelihood. Here 
lies the.great difficulty. • i 

Must we, therefore, — as Ruskin and his disciples maintain, 
— preach to men the abandonment of steam-engines jtnd ma¬ 
chinery, and return to manual labor and more humane natural 
forces, like those of wind and water ? It is doubtful whether 
such advice would be followed. There are, nevertheless, rea¬ 
sons for believing that the great economic and mechanical 
transformation witnessed by the nineteenth century is draw¬ 
ing to a close, and that our grandchildren will hot be ^troubled 
by the same social upheavals as liave recently occurred ; it is 
probable that they will be able to live a calmer life than we, 
a life more like that of our grandfathers. 

Indeed, history demonstrates that in the economic evolution 
of humanity, periods of rapid change have been followed 
by long periods of a more or less stationary nature. It is 
therefore probable that the great economic revolution of the 
present will be succeeded by a long period of rast, or at 
any rate of very gradual progress, like that of the thousand 
years that preceded it. The invention of the steam-engine- 
has already produced most of the consequences that can be 
expected of it. Does any one object that new social trans¬ 
formations will be caused by new inventions? If so, how do 
we know ? And even if such a prediction were realized, it 
is not probable that the substitution of some undiscovered 
device for the steam-engine would produce a revolution 
comparable to that caused by the substitution of steam- 
engines for manual labor. Within half a century the whole 
world will be girded and interlaced by a network of 
electric telegraphs and railroads. This is a transformation 
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that is .nearly accomplished now, and that need not be 
repeated. 

Let lis assume that balloons will be made capable of direc¬ 
tion Is the transportation of goods and travellers by 
balloon likely to have the same economic consequences as 
replacing wagons by railroads? Finally, in a few years 
hence^ the human race will be settled on all the space that is 
available on the surface of the earth; there will be no more 
vacant lands, and tlie economic perturbation caused by the 
competition of new countries in the markets of the Old World 
also will be tenuinated. The present social transformation, 
therefore, probably will soon be completed, and doubtless 
will be succeeded by a period of more gradual change.^ ^ 

1 John Stuart Mill, in a remarkable chapter of his Political Economy ** 
(Book IV, Chapter 6), refers to *Hhe impossibility of ultimately avoiding the 
stationary state —this irresistible necessity tliat the stream of human industry 
should finally spread itself out into an apparently stagnant sea.'* He de¬ 
clares himself inclined to believe that the stationary state of capital and 
wealth “ would be, on the whole, a very considerable improvement on our 
present condition." 
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I. The Two Concepts of Capital 

No economic concept save that of value has given rise to so 
many theories as that of capital. All the tlieories of capital, 
however, may be brought under two heads, representing two 
great opposite tendencies. 'The first is that of the classical 
economists; the second that of the socialists. The former 
we shall outline first. 

(A) Numerous authors have invented stories of the Robin¬ 
son Crusoe type, with a view to showing ns how man origi¬ 
nally grappled unaided with the difiicnlties of existence. Put 
not one of these authors has failed to provide his hero with a 
few tools or provisions, usually saved from a shipwreck. 
These writers knew perfectly well that unless they did this 
the story would have had to stop at the second page, for the 
life of their hero could not have lasted longer. Yet what 
would Robinson need ? Had he not the ability to work, and 
all the resources of the fruitful virgin soil upon which novel¬ 
ists wisely stranded him ? Yes; but there was still some¬ 
thing lacking, and as the romantic hero could not do with¬ 
out it, writers were obliged to devise some scheme by which 
he might obtain it. This requisite thing was capital. 

But it is unnecessary to imagine the romantic situation of a 
Robinson Crusoe in order to be convinced of the utility of 
capital.' The same state of things prevails in actual every¬ 
day society. There is no problem more difficult to solve than 
how to acquire something when one possesses nothing. Take 
a common laborer, a man without means. How can he earn 
his bread ? He cannot engage in any productive enterprise, 
not even that of a poacher, for a poacher needs a gun. He 

lie 
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caimot even become a burglar, without IniplementB. He 
might render slight services, such as running errands or 
opening the doors of carriages in front of the theatres ; but 
th)^ is more like begging than like productive work. He 
Avould be as wretched, as helpless, and as sure to die of star* 
vation, as a Crusoe who had saved nothing from the wreck, 
were it not for the wage-system that enables him to enter 
the service of some one provided with capital who is willing 
under certain conditions to furnish him with the food and 
the tools that are requisite for production. 

Animals doubtless depend on their '' labor ” and on nature 
to obtain food and to satisfy their other wants. Primitive 
man was necessarily in the same situation. The very fint 
capital that man possessed must have been made without the 
aid of other capital. At some time or other, man, worse off 
than Robinson on his island, must have solved the difficult 
problem of producing the fimt wealth without the help of any 
preexisting wealth, lie was originally reduced to the need 
of starting the whole onward movement of human industry 
by the aid of his hands alone. Once started, however, the 
most difficult step was taken, and human industry has ever 
since then progressed with increasing rapidity. The first 
pointed stone that was picked up, the flintstono of the an- 
thropopithecus, served to help make other new implements 
under conditions more favorable to production; and these in 
turn helped to prepare the way for still more discoveries. 
The ease of production increases like a geometrical progres¬ 
sion, and is proportionate to the nmount of wealth already 
produced. It is well known that although, after a certain 
point, a geometric progression increases very rapidly, the 
increase is very slow at the beginning. Similarly, our mod¬ 
ern societies, living on the wealth stored up by a thousand 
generations, find it easy to increase all kinds of wealth; yet 
they should not forget how slow and perilous at the outset 
this process of accumulation must have been. How many 
centuries must have been required for man to traverse the 
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epoclis of hewn stone and of polished stonot and to lay up the 
first supply of capital I There is no doubt that milliofts must 
haye perished of misery during this critical period. Only a 
few races have been able to traverse it and rise to the ri^nk 
of truly capitalistic societies. Ad avgusta per angueta. 

(fi) The second explanation of capital, given by the 
socialists, especially by Karl Marx and Ferdinand Lassalle, 
may be summarized as follows : —» ‘ ^ 

The definition and origin of capital are entirely different 
from the classical explanation. Capital is not simply any in¬ 
strument of production, but all wealth which serves to provide 
its possessor with an income independent of his labor. We 
must acknowledge that this definition harmonizes better with 
the general idea of capital, i,e, that which furnishes an income. 
But it evidently presupposes a specific economic and social 
organization, especially the fact that wealth may be loaned 
at interest or may bo employed to give work to people wko 
are glad to hire themselves out for wages. Now this par¬ 
ticular social organization does not exist everywhere; it is 
of quite recent origin, and in Europe dates from the six¬ 
teenth century. A proof of this lies in tlie fact that the very 
word ** capital ” was not used previously. The ruin of small 
industry and small farming, the expropriation of the masses, 
and the creation of a permanent class of wage-workers, — all 
these things had to be accomplished before capital acquired 
the power to command the labor of others and to provide 
its owner with an income not,due to any work of his own, 
unless we regard as work the task of watching over one's 
possessions and collecting profits. 

This is why socialists find the comparison of capital to the 
bow and arrow of the primitive savage, or to any tool in the 
possession of Robinson Crusoe, simply ridiculous. Neither 
the savage nor Robinson could have obtained an income with 
these implements. Hence they were not capital, according 
to the socialists, who ridicule what might be called the 
natwralistie concept of capital, and substitute for it the At«- 
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t<frical jonoept, which regards capital not as a permanent or 
necessary institution but as the result of evolution. Ttiey re- • 
gard capital a historical category ” —- as Rodbertus would 
sa^—which made its appearance at a definite period of his¬ 
tory, and which will disappear in due time. 

The violent opposition between these two theories is 
lai^ly due to the fact that efforts have been made to use 
them as weapons of social warfare, the first being employed 
to justify the role of capital and the second to discredit it. 
The first school exclaims : How useful capital is, since even 
Robinson Crusoe could not have lived without it I And the 
second replies : AVhat a tyrant capitfd is, since it lives only 
on the labor of others I Such arguments as these are ethical 
in nature, and need not be considered until we reach Book' 
III, oiP the Distribution of Wealth. The only j^oint which 
concerns us now is the true function of capital in the pro¬ 
duction of wealth. 

Now there is no necessary contradiction between these 
two theories, since the one regards capital in its natural, 
permanent, sociological characteristics, while the other con¬ 
siders its acquired, relative, historical nature. Both may be 
true, and, in fact, each of them contains part of the truth. 

It is certain that the part played by capital has been 
modified by economic evolution. First it was the simple 
tool of the manual laborer ; later it gradually passed out of 
his possession and came into that of the wealthy members 
of society. Whereas it was at first simply an instrument of 
production, it is now often made an instrument of money¬ 
making and the means of obtaining an income without work¬ 
ing. This new state of society is what the socialists call 
‘'capitalism.”^ Hut although ft may be admitted that 

> It has been said that each of the three &etora of production has in turn 
exerted a preponderant influence. In primitive eocietiee of hunter, fleher, 
and ahepherd peoplea, nature ia the all-important factor. In Antiqnity and 
the Middle Ages labor was the moat important factor; in modem Indoatiial 
Bocietiee It ia oapitaL 
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capitalism ” will some day disappear, capital wjll still 
remain. 

The definition given by the classical economists is there* 
fore better, precisely because it emphasizes those feature^ of 
capital tliat are essential and necessary, while the other defi¬ 
nition points out only its accidental and ephemeral character^ 
istics. 

The fact that no wealth can be produced without the help 
of preexisting wealth is an economic law whose importance 
cannot be exaggerated. Just as fire cannot be started with¬ 
out the use of some ignited substance, just as an explosive 
mixture will not explode unless a lighted fuse or similar 
contrivance be brought near it, just as a living being can¬ 
not be produced Avithout the presence of some preexisting 
living substance (germ, cell, or protoplasm), similarly wealth 
cannot be produced, under ordinary economic conflitions, 
without the help of a certain amount of preexisting wcalith 
which plays the same part as the fuse does in starting explo¬ 
sions. Now it is necessary to give a name to this preexist¬ 
ing wealth, tlie function of which is so important and so 
well-defined. We shall call it capital.’* If socialists dis¬ 
like the name, they have the right to propose another ; but as 
they have not done so, we may for the present retain this one. 

n. The Distinction between Wealth which is Capital and 

Wealth which is not Capital 

All wealth must be applied in one of two ways: either to 
serve for eemumptim^ or to serve for production. 

Wealth serves for consumption when it is used directly to 
satisfy some of our wants, — to afford us some gratification. 
It is unnecessary to enumerate the wants and enjoyments for 
which wealth is used, as an enumeration would have to in¬ 
clude all that is placed on our table, or used in our house, or 
that contributes in any way to our immediate pleasure. But 
this category of weidth is not the largest; there are other 
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kinds of wealth, incapable of being used directly to provide 
gratificltion. Such wealth is employed in the production of 
consumable wealth, that is, wealth of the first-named kind. 
Tl^ intermediate, non-consumable wealth consists partly 
of instruments and goods altogether unfit for consumption, 
partly of raw material which can be consumed (».e. made 
to provide gratification) only after having undergone certain 
triftisformationB. This kind of wealth fills our factories, 
farms, storehouses, and docks. To this whole second group, 
consisting of wealth not fit or not intended for consumption, 
we apply the name capital. 

But the above classification, however simple it may appear 
at first sight, requires some explanation. 

Above all, we must not believe that it is possible to clas¬ 
sify all commodities under one or the other of these divisions, 
by reason of specific qualities inherent in each commodity. 
Ajiy object having value may become capital, provided cer¬ 
tain conditions are fulfilled. The idea of capital does not 
connote a certain class or kind of goods, but a certain ecndu 
Hon or purpose of goods. All wealth may at some time or 
other become capital, just as every physical element may, at 
a certain degree of temperature, become a gas. The feature, 
condition, or purpose that makes wealth capital is its produe- 
Hve use in conQunction with labor. A diamond in tlie hands of 
a jeweller or a glazier, fiowers in the possession of a florist, a 
clown’s costume owned by a theatrical director, all become 
capital, because they are instruments of production. Perhaps 
it may bo objected that they do not produce any new wealth, 
and are therefore not useful to society. To this we must re¬ 
ply that they are no more and no less useful than the occu¬ 
pations in which they serve as accessories or as raw material. 
It may be urged, from a moral and social point of view, 
that the work of jewellers, florists, and actors is useless; in 
which case we must refer to the discussion regarding the dis¬ 
tinction between productive and unproductive labor. These 
services Cof actors, etc.) satisfy a desire and have a value; 
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hence they are productive in the economic sense of the term, 
and, consequently, the implements employed in these Viccupa- 
tions are also productive in the same sense.^ 

Nor is this all. It should also be noted that some kinds 
of wealth, even when used not productively but for con¬ 
sumption, may, nevertheless, bring an income to their owner 
by means of hire or rewb; for example, a rented villa, hired 
furniture, or money loaned to a spendthrift, or even*te a 
government (which generally offers a still more striking 
instance of unproductive consumption). Must not wealth, 
in this case, also be called capital? We do not hesitate to 
call it capital in everyday language, and wo are justified in 
doing so, provided we are careful to indicate the difference 
between this kind of capital and the preceding kind by 
means of some qualification which enables us to keep them 
apart. As a matter of fact, these kinds of capital a^e very 
dissimilar. As the last-mentioned capital is not in the serv]pe 
of labor, it produces nothing of itself,—neither new wealth 
nor new value. Hence we naturally ask: Whence comes 
the income which this capital provides for its owner? It 
comes from the pockets of the borrower or the tenant, who 
is obliged to procure it by his own labor or by employing 
some other capital productively. Such capital as this we 
shall call lucrative capitalj^ 

To sum up, then, there are three kinds of wealth : — 

(1) That which serves only for* consumption and which 

^ Besides, if It were necessary to introduce such non-economio consldera- 
tlons as morality or social usefulness in the narrower sense, it is evident that 
machines which serve in the production of cannon nr armor for cruiscra must 
be declared absolutely unproductive, and it would also be necessary to 
remove three-fourths of our metalluigical plants from the list of capital. 

* Boehm-Bawerk, in his remarkable book on “ Capital and Interest,** 
approves this classiflcation and terminology; but he also calls productive 
ca^tal “social capital,** and lucrative capital “individual capital.** He 
means that only the former kind is capital for society, the latter being capital 
solely for the Individual. But this terminology is likely to cause error, 
because' lucrative capital cannot be conceived as existing save In society, 
while prodimtive capital might exist even for a Robinson Cmsoe. 
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not capital, although it may at any time becoi^e 
capital.^* 

(2) That which, like the preceding, serves only for con¬ 
sumption, but which, nevertheless, gives its owner an income 


1 In making an inventoiy of the richea of a country, this wealth ia counted 
as virtual capital. Some categories of wealth have given rise to many 
eontrov^raies. 

In ordinary language we designate as ** capital ** (as opposed to immovable 
property) all movable or personal values represented by shares of stock, 
bonds, etc. But these values are only rcpresentotfee capital; f.e. they 
represent real capital invested in mines, railroads, industrial plants, etc. 
We must, therefore, take care not to count them twice in the inventoiy of a 
nation's wealth, — once as valuable documents, and again as the really 
existent wealth which they represent. Often they are really only lucrative 
capital, in the sense which we have given to this term ; tliat Is to say, they 
do not correspond to any real capital at all ; such, for instance, are govern* 
mont bonds. 

On thB other hand, in ordinary language the name **capital*’ is never 
giv^ to immovable property, like land and buildings. As for land, it should 
certainly not bo called capital when we mean unused land as provided by 
nature, for this would be to confound nature and capital; but whenever land 
is modified by cultivation, we may well ask whether it docs not then fall 
, under the head of productive capital, since it is then a product of nature and 
labor and undoubtedly serves to produce now wealth. 

Buildings are, on tlie contrary, essentially only objects of consumption, 
since, like food and clothes, they are products in their final form, having no 
other purpose than to satisfy human wants. But they may become lucrative 
capital for their owners if they do not occupy, hut rent them; they may 
even become productive capital if they are not used for iiabitatiou but for 
production, i.e, as workshops, stores, etc. 

It must be admitted that the above statement has been vigorously denied. 
Many economists contend that a house, even when used for residence, is 
always capital, because it always produces an income in the shape of shelter, 
comfort, and the ailvantages it gives. But, from this point of view, the arm¬ 
chair In which I ait, the glass of wine which 1 drink, should also be called 
capital productive of income, because they render me a service or an 
advantage. Indeed, some economists have gone as far as this (Walras and 
Irving Fisher). 

What is to be said of money, of coin ? For a nation it la always capital. 
For an individual, it is or is not capital, according to the use made of it 
There are, however, authors who maintain that, even for individuals, money 
Is always capital, because it can never be consumed directly, but only after 
being exchanged for objeoto of consumption. 
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derived from the inoome of others. This we call lucrative 
capital, ^ 

(3) That which is actuallj employed in production, and 
which we sliall therefore call productive capital. 

In this chapter on production we really have to do only 
with the last kind of wealth. The other kinds will be dis¬ 
cussed in the sections on Distribution. 

• ft 

III. What Is meant by the **Productivity ” of Capital? 

The part played by capital in production has given rise to 
unfortunate misconceptions. It is customary to say that 
capital yields an income. This seems to be an essential part 
of its nature, just as trees naturally bear fruit or as hens 
naturally lay eggs. Hence the income provided by capital 
is regarded as a product due exclusively to capital. The 
spread of this false notion is partly due to the fact th^t a 
vast amount of capital is in the form of securities, bonds, or 
shares, to which coupons are attached representing the inter¬ 
est that falls due every year or every six months. The coupons, 
grow ” in value as time advances, and when the day of pay¬ 
ment comes they are detached and collected. Just as a fruit 
or seed can be sown again to produce new fruit or seed, and 
just as a newly laid egg can Ijo made to produce anotlier hen 
for laying more eggs, so tliese coupons may be used as new 
capital and Invested in such a way as to provide new interest- 
coupons. Thus it may seem that capital grows and in¬ 
creases according to the same laws as those that govern the 
multiplication of plants and animals. But the law of cam- 
pound interest (this is the name given to the above-mentioned 
multiplying jirocess of capital) is even more marvellous than 
the multiplication of animal organisms. It has been calcu¬ 
lated that a single cent, invested at compound interest on the 
first day of the Christian era, would by now have yielded a 
value equal to that of some thousand million globes of solid 
gold as large as the earth. 
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We myst nevertheless abandon the idea of the natural pro* 
ductivity of capital,— an idea which has aroused the more or 
less justifiable ire of the socialists^ This mysterious produc¬ 
tive #ind generative power, attributed to capital as part of its 
nature, is a pui'e chimera. Notwithstanding the popular 
belief to the contrary, money does not produce money, capital 
does not produce capital. Not only has a bag of money never 
produced a single cent, as Aristotle remarked long ago, but a 
bale of cotton or a ton of iron never has produced any cotton 
or iron. Capital is inert matter, and by itself is absolutely 
sterile. But when it is put in the service of labor, as we have 
seen in the preceding chapter, it gives labor a degree of. pro¬ 
ductivity that may be very great. With a horse and plough, 
a farmer can produce much more wheat than with his manual 
labor alone. It is this increased or supplementary crop that 
constitiAes the income from capital. It does not arise from 
the* plough it is due to the man aided by the plough. 

What leads us astray is the fact that we see many persons 
living on their income, and even growing richer, without 
»working. Hence it appears that their income arises from 
capital, and is spontaneously produced by it. In reality, this 
income is the product of labor, — labor which we do not see 
but which is not difiicult to find, viz., the labor of those who 
borrowed the capital of its owner and who employ it produc¬ 
tively. There can be no doubt about this. The coupons rep¬ 
resenting the interest on the bonds of a coal-mining company 
^present the value of coal extracted by the labor of miners; 
the coupons of railway bonds represent the result of the 
labor of mechanics, conductors, brakemen, station-masters, 
switchmen, etc., who perform the work of transportation.^ 

1 It is for this reason that socialists draw the conclusion that the profit 
flven to the capitalist constitutes a social injustice. This nuty indeed be the 
Mse; but it Is not necessarily so, for we hare ^own that without the aid of 
wealA, labor is doomed to remain sterile. Consequently, every laborer who 
has not the good fortune to possess wealth is obliged to borrow It in some 
way or other; and it seems natural and legitimate that he should pay for its 
use. 
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It is, however, possible that the capital in the hands of the 
borrower has been dissipated or consumed unpro<iactively* 
In this case the interest received by the lender does not 
represent the product of the borrower’s labor, but the Jabor 
of some other person whose identity is still to be sought, but 
who nevertheless exists somewhere. The coupons of govern¬ 
ment bonds, for example, do not represent wealth produced 
by the labor or industry of the state, since the state p^dHices 
but little and is even in the habit of expending unproductively 
the greater part of the capital lent to it; but tliose coupons 
do represent the labor of all the citizens who each year pay 
into the public coffers taxes which, in the form of interest, 
pass into the possession of the creditor of the government. 
3o also, when a young man borrows money to spend foolishly, 
the interest which he pays to the money-lender certainly does 
not represent the product of his own labor, but perhaps that 
of tlie workmen in his employ, or of the farmers on his esti^te.^ 
(See what we have said regarding lucrative capital, on page 
122 .) 

1 Boehm-Bawerk, in his explanation of the nature and function of capital, • 
pointB out that the ultimate puipose of production is to furnish goods tor 
consumption, and that this mSy be done in two ways; directly and indirectly. 
The direct way is immediately to unite the forces of nature with our own 
efforts, and thus produce what we want. The indirect or roundabout way la 
first to produce means of production, f.e. such tools or devices as will ulti¬ 
mately augment our productive powers, 'fake, for example, the case of a 
thirsty fanner; he may go to the neighboring spring and drink out of the 
palm of his hand whenever he is thirsty. This method, however, is incon¬ 
venient; he must go several times .each day, and he cannot hold much 
water in the palm of his hand. Ho may atop to make a bucket, and thus 
take away enough water to satisfy his thirst for a whole day. But, in order 
to do this, he must first get the wood and devote several hours to cutting 
it into dupe. Then IS, however, even a mon roundabout but mon perfect 
process. The farmer may cut down a number of fnes in the fonst, make 
wooden pipes of them, have them carry the water to his house, and in this 
way pgocun a constant stream of water at his very door or within his house. 
The last process is of course the longest and most roundabout method, but it 
is ultimately the best; it is production by meane of ecgpital, capital being the 
name of the intermediary products by means of which we ultimately obtain, 
under mon favorable conditions, the things we want. . 
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IV. The Durability of Fixed and of Circulatliig Capital 

k 

Oa|)ital may last for a long or a short time. According to 
its duration it will serve for a larger or smaller number of 
productive acts. Capital which can be used only once, 
because it is consumed in the act of production, is called 
cireiHa&ng capital; examples of this kind of capital are: the 
wheat that is sown, manure that is mixed with the soil, coal 
that is burned, cotton that is spun. Capital that can be 
used to serve fur several productive acts is called fixed 
capital; it may include tlie most fragile implements, such 
as needles, and the most durable kinds of wealth,' such 
as canals or tunnels, which ];ist as l6ng as the world.^ 

Whenever it can be done, there is great advantage in 
employing capital of long durability. However considerable 
may, be the labor required by its production, and however 
slight may be the labor saved each year by the assistance of 
this capital, there must necessarily come a time, sooner or 
Jater, when the labor saved will equal the labor originally 
expended. When this point is reached, and when—to use 
the customary expression — capital is redeemed,” the labor 
subsequently economized will be a net gain for society; from 
that time onward, and for the whole period of its duration, 
the service rendered by capital will be gratuitous. The 

^ It should be pointed out that Adam Smith, who first used these terms^ 
** fixed ’* and circulating capital, used them in a somewhat different sense. 
He understood by circulating capital that which provides an income only by 
circulating, f.e. by changing hands^ by being exchanged (e.g. merchandise 
and money). By fixed capital be means that which returns an income with¬ 
out being exchanged, and which stays in the same hands (e.g. a factory). 
Tliis definition seems scarcely satisfactory, since it would lead us to declare 
that coal burnt by a manufacturer in his furnaces Is fixed capital (since it is 
not Intended for sale) whereas houses owned by a building society that buys 
them to sell would have to be regarded as circulating capital. In otlter words, 
for Adorn Smith the essence of oitculoting capital lay In the change of otener* 
dMp; in the definition we have adopted, it is to be found In the change of 
nature. 
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progress of civilization tends always to replace ^Apltal oi 
less durability by capital of greater durability. 

Three points, however, should not be overlooked: — 

(1) The formation of very durable capital generally recyiires 
an amount of labor proportionate to the increased durability. 
A certain equilibrium must therefore be sought between the 
labor-cost of the capital and its durability. We may say in 
general that the increased cost in labor usually is not so great 
as the gain in durability; it is this circumstance that makes 
the use of such capital profitable. 

(2) The formation of fixed capital demands the present and 
immediate sacrifice of a larg^ amount of labor and other 
commodities, while the remuneration anticipated in econo¬ 
mized labor or economized expense is more or less distant in 
the future. The return for capital, moreover, is all the 
more distant when it is of great durability. Tak^ a con¬ 
crete example. If the construction of a canal, such as* the 
Panama Canal, is to cost $140,000,000, and the time for the 
repayment of this sum is fifty yeara, we must compare these 
two items: on the one hand an immediate expenditure of soi 
large a sum, and on the other hand a remuneration for 
which we must wait half a century. Now to make any such 
comparison as this, considerable foresight and not a little 
boldness are necessary. It requires, moreover, firm faith in 

, the future. These are qualities that are found only in highly 
civilized communities. Peoples whose social state is not 
advanced and whose political organization affords but little 
security, rarely employ large amounts of fixed capital; all 
their wealth takes the form of aHicles for consumption, or of 
circulating capital. 

Even under the most favorable circumstances, the faculty 
of foresight is limited. An individual, a company, or even 
a government, would not consent to advance capital which 
will not be paid back for two centuries, although it may be 
certain that this capital could last for a thousand years and con* 
sequently render gratuitous services for eight hundred years 
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Why ? ^cause results that are not entirely attained for so 
long a period as this, do not fall within the scope of human 
predictions. As a general statement of fact we may lay down 
the 9ule that capital which is not repaid in the course of a 
generation is regarded as poorly invested, 

(3) It must finally be pointed out to the disadvantage of 
fixed capital that, if its durability is too great, it runs the risk 
of becoming useless. Therefore great prudence should be 
exercised in our estimate of future results. The mere mate¬ 
rial durability of capital is not nearly so important as the 
period of its utility. We can generally tell how long a tun¬ 
nel will last, but we do not know how long traffic may be 
expected to continue taking the route that leads through the 
tunnel. Utility is very unstable; what at one time is re¬ 
garded as the most useful of goods or institutions may at a 
subsequi&nt time no longer be so regarded. Suppose we have 
built a canal, and before the capital sunk in it has been re¬ 
deemed, traffic may have taken another route; in this case 
a certain quantity of labor will have been uselessly expended. 
•Aware, then, of our ignorance of the future, it is prudent not 
to build for all eternity. The creation of too durable capital 
must be regarded as ill-advised. 

V. How Capital is Formed 

Capital, being always a product, or, as Boehm-Bawerk says, 
an “ intermediary product,’* can only arise, like every other 
product, from the two original factors of all production: 
labor and nature. All the kinds of capital that we can think 
of — tools, machinery, works of art, and materials of all 
classes—can have no other origin but this.^ 

There would be no need to stop and discuss so clear a mat¬ 
ter as the formation of capital, if the attempt had not been 

^ Kail Man called capital “ cryatalUzed labor.'* Hia phiaae wonld be 
accurate had be not, in adhering to hia principle that all value ^iringa from 
labor, purpoeely omitted the part played by nature in the formation of 
•apltal 
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made to base the formation of capital on a new agent, of a 
special nature, called %aving. It is a popular bit of wisdom 
that we can grow rich only by means of labor and saving. 
We already know wliat labor is. But what is 8aving,t«thiB 
new element that is now introduced? Is it a third original 
factor of production, that we have neglected to mention? 
Certainly not, as labor and the forces of nature are the only 
conceivable creators of wealth.^ Is it, then, a form of labor ? 
Some have maintained that it is. But what is there in com¬ 
mon between labor and saving? To labor is to act; to save 
is to abstain.^ It is hard to conceive how a purely negative 
act, simple abstention from using, could prodwe anything. 
And when Montaigne declares that he knows *'no action so 
potent and effective as this inaction,” this may be true from 
the moral point of view, but it does not exjjlain how inaction 
can create even the least valuable commodity. WheA wealth 
is said to have been created by saving, do we mean that if 
this wealth had been consumed as soon as it was produced, it 
would not now be in existence ? If so, it is a self-evident 
fact familiar to everybody. If a child asks where chickens. 
come from, and we answer that in order to produce chickens 
we must refrain from eating eggs, this reply may be excellent 
advice, but it is an absurd explanation. The reasoning which 
regards saving as the original cause of the formation of capi- 
^tal seems hardly more satisfactory: it amounts to saying 
that non-destruction is one of the causes of production,—an 
extraordinary sort of logic. « 

This strange idea must have been occasioned by the use 
of money. To save, in modern societies, means to put aside 
a certain amount of money. Now the man who puts a hand¬ 
ful of coins in a safe certainly does not create either wealth 

1 Senior and some other economiete exproeely state, howerer, that the 
three agents of production are labor, natural agents, and abaffneaee. 

s The opinion that saving is a form of labor is held by Coarcelle>Senenil; 
but as, he admits that the only object of the theory is to justify the soeisl 
function of capitalists and the services they render, we ne^ not sloj^'te 
diseusB iti 
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or capiM (he really withdraws some wealth from' circula¬ 
tion), but since each coin represents a claim to a certain 
aniount of existing wealth, it is evident that whoever accumu¬ 
lated these coins is putting aside for future use a certain 
amount of wealth quite as real as though he produced it by 
his labor. But this is a purely individual point of view 
fropi ivhich to consider saving. 

It is impossible to name a single kind of wealth in society 
that Has been created by saving. The stone axe cut by qua¬ 
ternary man was not the result of saving ; probably he was 
just as little able to reduce his consumption as the working¬ 
man of to-day who earns just enough to keep from starving. 
Not by reducing liis consumption, but because of a particularly 
successful hunt, providing an unusually large food-supply, 
was he enabled to create his first capital. Is it reasonable 
to suppose that in order to pass from the state of hunters 
to*that of farmers it was necessary for a nation first to save 
enough food to last a whole year ? Nothing is less probable. 
Hunting peoples simply domesticated their cattle, and with 
cattle as capital they first obtained the leisure necessary for 
undertaking agricultural labors that extend over long 
periods of time. But, as' Bagehot pertinently inquires, how 
does a herd or flock represent abstinence ? Has its possession 
entailed privations on the part of the owner ? Certain!}' not, 
since the milk and the meat have fed him, and the wool and 
the hide have clothed him, better than he was fed or clothed 
before. 

It must not be supposed that we mean to question the 
merit or the virtue of saving. But although saving plays a 
part, and an important one, in consumption, we do not per¬ 
ceive what it has to do with production. It should be studied 
in its proper place. Probably no one would ever have 
thought of regarding saving or abstinence as one of the factors 
of production, had it not been felt, mistakenly, that this 
theory was necessary to justify the payment of interest foi 
oapitiiL 
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CHAPTER I —THE ORGANIZATION Op‘ 

PRODUCTION 

I. The Stages of Industrial Evolution 

Besides its other merits, the historical school may claim 
the credit of having discovered and outlined the successive 
types of industrial evolution.^ It is customary to distinguish 
five types or periods : — ^ 

(1) The home economy or family economy. This system 
prevails not only in primitive societies but even in those of 
antiquity, and extends as far as the first period of the Middle 
Ages. Under this system the people are divided into small 
groups, each one of which is independent of the others from 
the economic x>oint of view. Each group suffices unto itself, 
consuming hardly anything but what it has itself produced, 
and producing almost nothing beyond what it will consume. 
Exchange and the division of labor exist only in an embry¬ 
onic form. (See the pages on the History of Exchange and 
of Labor.) 

Each group consists of a *family. The term family,” 
however, must be taken in a wider sense than it now pos¬ 
sesses. Not only was the patriarchal family itself much larger, 
but it was made to include many other persons, — slaves or 
serfs,—who were regarded as belonging to it. In Rome 
slaves were legally designated o&familia. The residence of 
the* wealthy Roman landowner, having an army of slaves 

> Mon detailed ontlines of the econoinlc evolution of eocletj may be found 
fn then books: Thunton, ** Economics and Industrie History **; Bueoher, 
•• Industrial Evolution **; Henry Dyer, ** The Evolution of Industry.’* 

• 182 
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engaged in all kinds of labor, as well as the manor of the 
medimvid baron with his serfs, both belong to this economio 
period. 

(2) CorporeUdve economy^ or the guild system,^ This system 
makes its appearance in the Middle Ages and is characterized 
by a very important feature, viz., the separation of tradei. 
Tl|e v^rorker, at least in the toAvns, is autonomous; generally, 
he owns the raw material, and produces with the aid of tools 
that are his own property. He has become what is called 
an artisan. Ordinarily, he works only to order,” producing 
such goods as are requested in advance by his customers; 
or, at least, he produces only for the small local market of 
the town in which lie lives, — a market which he jealously 
guards. He is associated with other workmen of the same 
trade, in a kind of league for mutual assistance and defence, 
and together with these associates he hel|)s form those cor¬ 
porations or guilds which played so important a part in the 
economic, and even in the political, history of the Middle 
Ages. 

(3) Domestic ecorwmy (which must not be confounded with 
the home or family economy). The workmen in the guilds 
little by little lose their independence. Instead of producing 
directly for their customers or for the public, they now pro¬ 
duce for a wholesale dealer. They work at liome, and some¬ 
times—not always—still own their tools and the raw 
material. But they no longer own the finished product; that 

1 Between these fint two systems, the German school of economists, espe¬ 
cially Schmoller and Buecher, introduce another whicli they call the system 
or p^od of hired labor ,—in which the laborer, who was only partly indepen¬ 
dent, usually worked in the house of the consumer with raw material that 
was prorided by the latter. This state of affairs was similar to the present 
habit of some small artisans who wander about from house to house, or the 
present custom among dressmakers in countries where they work in the 
homes of the persons who employ them. 

Although this system seems to have continued several centuries in Germany, 
before the establishment of the guild system, and is very Interesting as a 
transitional step, it does not appear ever to have been sufficiently piedominani 
to be logaidsd as a diatinot stage of economic evolution. 
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belongs to the dealer. Why is this intermediary, this dealer, 
interposed between the worker and the public ? Because the 
little town market has been destroyed and has perforce given 
way to the national market; and because the workers of *the 
guilds were too poor, too unenterprising, and produced at too 
great a cost to obtain control of this enlarged market. 

(4) Organized manvifacture^ or the workshop ecoigoiQliy. 
The intermediary or industrial organizer now brings his dis< 
persed workmen together in one place. Thus he gains sev¬ 
eral advantages, principally that of an extensive division of 
labor, which increases productive cax)acity and at the same 
time reduces the cost of production. (See the section on the 
Division of Labor.) 1 lenceforth, the worker owns neither the 
raw material nor the implements of production ; he no longer 
works at home, but has become a wage-worker, an employee^ 
while the intermediary who possesses all these things nas be¬ 
come an employer. But productive power has thus bebn 
increased to a remarkable degree. 

This transformation began to take place about the sixteenth 
century. It was not, however, witliout a struggle that the 
more perfect organization of manufacturing industry elimi¬ 
nated the guilds and conquered the markets which were closed 
to it by the guild regulations. In BVanco the intervention 
of the government was necessary to accomplish this change. 
During the ministries of Sully and of Colbert the government 
founded manufactories possessing special privileges, and some 
of these esttiblishments have •remained state concerns ever 
since then (e,g, the Gobelin manufactory of tapestries). 
In England the destruction of the guild system was brought 
about chiefly by the exportation of goods on a rapidly in- > 
creasing scale to foreign countries and British colonies. 

(5) Machine industry or tAie factory system,^ This is the 
system which marks our own epoch. It began with the 

^ M. Vandenrelde, a Belgian economist, au^sts the name ** inachlnofnc- 
tnie ” as opposed to the preceding type of manufacture.** Etymologically, 
**maoafectnre’* means **to nudes by hand.** Now It has eome to moan 
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application of steam to industEy and transportation.^ It has 
carried productive power to its maximum, but has for the 
most part only emphasized the features of the preceding 
period, among which are: the grouping of large numbers 
of laborers, night work, the quasi-military organization of 
labor, the employment of women and cliildren.^ As this^ 
system requires constantly increasing amounts of capital for 
its*successful continuance, it perpetuates what the socialists 

precisely the opposite. The word **factory** originally was merely an 
abbreviation of ‘* manufactory. *' Four bases of distinction between manufac¬ 
turing and the hand trades have been suggested by various writers; namely, 
the use of power, the use Of machinery, production for the general market, 
and production under a system of division of Jabor. All of these are un¬ 
doubtedly characteristics whicli are usually associated with manufacturing, 
but no one of them alone sufficiently defiues the word. The twelfth census 
of the '^uited fc>tates regards standardization as the true criterion for manu¬ 
factures, as oi^XMed to hand trades. This term, "standardization,** appliee 
to all operations which produce "standard** products; that is, similar 
products which conform to a general demand. Tailoring and custom shoe- 
making, for example, are not standardized, for dissimilar articles are pro¬ 
duced, each being suited to the taste and need of the individual consumer. 
But the manufacture of ready-made clothing and shoes is standardized, for 
here the products all conform to a single standard, even tiio variations for 
sizes being standard variations. 

'The reiuarkablo improvement in methods of transportation, which we 
diall refer to later in this book, and the invention of a multitude of mechani¬ 
cal devices for increasing productive power, have together effected so coiii>> 
plete a change in the economic life of mankind during the past century and 
a half that historians have designated it as the " Industrial Revolution.*’ 

*In 1870 the number of persons engaged in gainful occupations in the 
United States was 12,606,923; of these the females were 1,830,288, f.e. one- 
seventh of the total number of females ten years of age and over. In 1900 
the whole number of persons engaged in gainful occupations was 29,074,117, 
and of this number 6,319,912 were females, being one-sixth of the females 
ten yean of age and over. In the mechanical and manufacturing induatriea 
2.63 per cent of the workers in 1870 were women, whereas in 1900, 4.06 per 
cent were vromen. 

Deq>ite various forces tending to restrict the employment of young chll^ 
dren, and frequent mlsrepresentAtion regarding the age of employees, the 
censoa figures Indicate that lu 1^70, 13.19 per cent of the totid number of 
children ten to fifteen years of age, iqelnsive, were at work; in 1880,10.88 
per cent, and in 1900, 18.88. > 
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call the regime of capitalum. This system has maE^ grave 
defects, which form the subject of complaints that are too 
often justified. Among its objectionable features are: the 
frequency of accidents; the chronic unemployment and invol¬ 
untary idleness of large numbers of laborers; overproduction 
, and the crises it involves; the creation, at one end of the 
social sciile, of colossal fortunes, and, at the other end^ o| a 
famished laboring class often forced to sell its labor for a 
crust of bread, — while between these two classes there is 
a special category of property owners called stock-holders, 
which at first siglit it is difficult to distinguish from simple 
parasites. All these objectionable features of capitalism will 
be discussed hereafter in greater detail. 

It is a mistake to suppose that each of the economic sys¬ 
tems outlined above did away entirely with its predeefessors. 
We can only say that each of them in turn predominated. 
Even to-day, althougli the factory is the characteristic method 
of industrial production, we can still find traces of the home 
economy, — where, for example, the peasant's wife spins the 
flax that serves to make the household linen; and although 
guilds have now disappeared from tlie European cities in 
which they once lield sway, there are still many artisans, 
occupied in various trades, who work principally for custom¬ 
ers that order goofls in advance, just as in the Middle Ages. 

It also goes without saying tliat we still find considerable 
production outside of the factories and other large industrial 
establishments, but it is especially ‘‘ domestic economy " that 
has survived and that now, curiously enough, tends again to 
gain ground. In the large cities some important indus¬ 
tries— especially tailoring — are carried on almost entirely 
in this way. This strange revival of a former industrial sys¬ 
tem is due probably to the recent intervention of the legis¬ 
lative authoiities, which hava laid down certain rules for 
the conduct of labor in larger industrial establishments. As 
these labor laws apply especially to factories, many industries 
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find th^ by having the work done in the homes of the 
laborers, they can easily escape legal surveillance. 

We might be disposed to believe that this change is a for- 
tui^jate one, and that the workman is happier and more free 
when he works at home, at times that best please him, and in 
the midst of his family, rather than in the industrial barracks 
known as factories.’' Experience, however, proves that this 
is fio^ the casd; that, quite to the contrary, the worat kind of 
exploitation takes place by the meUiod of domestic production, 
to which nowadays the characteristic name of sweating 
system ” has aptly been applied. In this form of industrial 
organization the workman is not only robbed of the protec¬ 
tion of the laws concerning hours of labor, the "work of 
women and children, necessary hygienic precautions, etc., 
but he is also entirely in the control of intermediaiies or 
contrattors, who are interposed betw,een him and the large 
manufacturer, and who deprive him of part of the gain which 
his toil should bring him. He is, moreover, constantly ex¬ 
posed to the imminent danger of losing employment, and to 
the risk of irregular work; for whereas the proprietor of a 
factory, unable to close it without great loss, prefers to 
work at a small loss rather than allow his enormous capital 
to lie idle, the contractor under the sweating system has no 
care of this nature. 

II. How Production is Regulated 

Economic equilibrium exists when wealth and services 
are produced in just the quantity necessary to meet the 
demand. Not to produce enough is an evil, since a certain 
number of wants will be unsatisfied. To pnnluce too much 
is another evil, perhaps not so great }is the former, but 
none the less real. Every excess in prcMluclioii necessarily 
involves not only a waste of wealth, but also a useless 
expenditure of energy, and consequently unnecessary toil 
and trouble. A state of health in the social body, as in the 
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human body, consists in the perfect equilibrium of pn^uction 
and consumption. 

When each man produces what he consumes, as in the 
first stage of economic evolution, described above, the equilib¬ 
rium is maintained easily enough. To a certain degree, each 
individual, and each small family group, is able to foretell the 
wants of the immediate future, and although this preyision 
may not always be strictly correct, production can be regu¬ 
lated accordingly. But when division of labor and exchange 
have been introduced, the problem is more difficult, for then 
it is necessary to foretell the wants of others,—a more com¬ 
plex matter than to foretell our own wants. Yet the problem 
is not very difficult when laborers work **to order,” for then 
each consumer declares what he wants. Nor is the problem 
very difficult in small industries; the baker can estimate 
pretty accurately the number of loaves that will be sdld in a 
day. 

But the problem really becomes complicated in an eco¬ 
nomic society like our own, in which the market is immense, 
and in which a great number of industries produce their 
goods ill advance without awaiting orders, and where com¬ 
merce — especially speculative commerce — anticipates the 
wants of society. 

Political economy, especially classical political economy, 
teaches that production is regulated surely, rapidly, and 
automatically, by the law of supply and demand, operating 
by virtue of this pniiciple: Things are worth more or less 
according to the insufficiency of tlieir quantity for the satis¬ 
faction of our wants.” If it should happen that any branch 
of industry is not sufficiently provided with labor and capi^ 
tal, the want which it is designed to satisfy is not fully met, 
and the goods which it produces acquire a higher value. 
The producer, particularly the industrial manager who is the 
principal guide of production and the first person to profit 
by a rise in prices, realizes greater gains. Attracted by the 
prospect of gains higher than the average, other producers —' 
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eapitalistf and laborers—engage in this favored indnstiy. 
In this wise the production of goods is inoreased until the 
quantity reaches the amount desired by the public. 

When, on the other hand, any commodity has been pro¬ 
duced in quantities exceeding the need, its value must fall. 
This fall in value reduces the income of the producer, and 
particularly the profits of the industrial manager, who must 
direStly bear the consequences. He will not continue an 
industrial policy that means loss or failure, and the produc¬ 
tion of thi^ particular commodity is slackened until the 
output has fallen to the level of the amount consumed. 

In these oscillations the value of all goods tends con¬ 
stantly towards a fixed pointy just as a pendulum in'motion 
tends to a vertical position, or as water seeks a perfect level. 
This fixed point is determined by the coet of production^ a 
term which designates the sum of values, in goods or in 
services, consumed in the production of a commodity, and 
which includes : the wages of labor, interest, insurance, the 
renewal of capital, the cost of transportation, taxes, and the 
•price of the raw material (which is in turn made up of 
the elements just enumerated). 

When the value of an object is equal to its cost of produc¬ 
tion, it is in the position of equilibrium; we say that its value 
is normal. 

The conception of the mechanism of production outlined 
in the above paragraphs is one of the celebrated economic 
harmonies ” of Bastiat and the liberal school, according to 
which all productive activity regulates itself automatically. 
But for the economic mechanism to operate thus admirably 
in actual practice, many conditions are necessary that arc 
biit rarely fulfilled^ The supply must respond immediately 
to the demand, and the demand must immediately take 
advantage of the supply; the factors of production must 
be absolutely mobile; they must change their position with 
electrical rapidity, abandoning the employments in which 
they are superabundant, and taking up those in which 
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they are insufficient. This theory of automatic eq^librium, 
moreover, presupposes a single market embracing ^e world, 
or at least markets that are closely united, like communicating 
jars of water, so that whenever the equilibrium is disturbed 
it is almost instantaneously reestablished. The economic 
world is evidently tending toward just this state of affairs; 
but it is yet far from having realized it. 

Now farming and even manufactui'ing — in fact all‘pro¬ 
duction— presupposes that capital is engaged in it for a 
greater or less tiine,^ and that, being fixed^ it^ no longer 
transferable at will from one productive brancli to another. 
Suppose, for instance, that a wine-raiser produces too much 
wine, and feels that he sliould turn his attention to the pro¬ 
duction of something else. We are told by the liberal econ¬ 
omists that the law of supply and demand (which in his 
opinion may hardly bo regarded as either liarmontous or 
“beneficial’*) will oblige him to do this. But what is he 
going to do with the thousands of dollars of capital invested 
in wine-raising, and consisting of vineyards, wine cellars, etc.? 
Much of this capital lies irretrievably buried in the soil, and* 
he cannot afford to abandon it. 

Supply and demand, even where they operate most freely, 
do not always bring about a distribution of products and 
services that is for the l)est interest of society. This is strik- 
^ ingly true of trades and professions. The most useful voca¬ 
tions— for example, farming — tend to become abandoned, 
while others that are least prpductive, like store-keeping and 
saloon-keeping (not to mention the government service), are 
sought with great persistency, anrl the number of persons 
engaged in them increases at an amazing rate. 

Is this, then, an exception to the law of supply and de¬ 
mand ? Certainly not. The law applies here, as elsewhere, 
but absolutely without regard for eocial ueefudneM. Indeed, 
we have already explained that value is entirely independent 
of soeial utility, and that it depends on human desire, which 

^ See tbe eectioa on Fixed and Circulating Capital, pa^e 1S7. 
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* ^ 
is an entirely different matter. Between the scale or order 

of real wants, such as a moralist, a statesdian, or a hygienist 

would dmw up, and the scale of economic values, there is no 

uniformity, no parallelism whatever. 

For this reason it was thought formerly that the distribu¬ 
tion of trades, professions, and occupations should not be left 
to tlj^o ^w of supply and demand. . The old industrial systems, 
based on slavery or castes or guilds, all possessed the common 
feature of regulating, by right of laws or of heredity, the 
number, di||||fe8, and rank of those engaged in various occupa¬ 
tions, and subjecting them to certain restrictions. The 
predominant principle was that no one could enter ai^ trade 
or profession without the authorization of the government or 
of the guild. 

It is well known that the French Revolution put an end, by 
law, to Aade corporations or guilds, and proclaimed the prin¬ 
ciple of the liherty of labor^ by which no one should be pre¬ 
vented from engaging in any trade whatever. This reform 
was welcomed throughout Europe and soon imitated by 
•almost all western nations. 

The principle of free labor must bo maintained because it 
is an essential part of human liberty ; it should be made to 
{)enetrate even those fields of activity in which it does not' 
yet prevail. But it is i)erfectly natural that unregulated 
IH'oduction should overthrow the perfect adjustment of pro¬ 
duction to consumption ^ and cause those disturbances of the 
economic equilibrium which are called crises. 

^ It has, nevertheleBS, been objected that there were more famines In those 
days now, although the production of wheat, and trade In It, were 
hedged about by a multitude of regulations. (In some places it was even 
forbidden to substitute wine-ralslng for wheat-growing.) We must acknowl¬ 
edge that free competition has indeed rendered great services in the produc¬ 
tion of wheat, because this is one of the few oases in which the theoietioal 
state of free competition has in fact been nearly realised ; the wheat market 
is almost the ideal of a world market, and would even more dosely approach 
this ideal if protective duties did not place obstacles in the way of free com* 
petition. 
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III. Crises 

The automatic regulation of production just expiainea, 
which is founded solely on free competition, is very uncertain. 
It is subject to disturbance, — even frequent disturbance. 
Whenever the proper equilibrium is disturbed, we say that 
there is a crisis. 

Crises have often been called the diseases of the economic 
organism ; their nature is as varied as that of the innumer¬ 
able ailments that afilict mankind. Some are j|^iodic, and 
others are wholly irregular. Some are shorfflmd violent, 
like attacks of fever ; others are slow', ‘^ike aiunmia ”—to use 
M. de Laveleye's i^hrasc. Some are confined to a particular 
country, others are epidemic and travel round the world. 

Some economists have attempted to construct a general 
theory of crises, and to describe the laws that determine them.^ 
Such attem 2 )ts must be regarded as premature. We may of 
coui*se discover common chanicteristics in crises, and. find 
them related to a single fundamental cause such as that 
which we have already mentioned, viz., a sudden disturbance, 
of the economic equilibrium, eitheT in tiie production of many 
commodities or in the production of a single very impoi*tant 
commodity, such as wheat, capital, metallic money, or credit 
instruments. In each of these cases, which we now pur¬ 
pose to investigate, the disturbance of equilibrium is- due to 

^ Stanley Jevone undertook to do tbla. After carefully deecrlblog criaea, 
he concluded that they took pladh periodically,—once every ten yeara. 
Since the beginning of tlie nineteenth century he found tliat there had been' 
nine criaea, in the yeara 1815, 1827, 1836, 1839, 1847,1857, 1866, 1873, and 
1878. Thia recurrence ia due, according to Jevona, to an analogous repetition 
of bad crops, which is in tom caused by the recurrence, every ten yean, of 
apots on the sun I In this manner the problem of crises and tMr periodicity 
is reduced to a problem of astronomy. 

An excellent history of the theories regarding crises ia given Ity von Berg- 
mann, ** Oesclilchte der nationsloekonomlsehen Krlaentheorien,** Stuttgart, 
1895. Consult also: Jones, ** Economic Crises '* (Macmillan, 1900); de 
Laveleye, **Le marchd mondtaire et ses crises*’; Juglar, “Bea crises com* 
merclales et de leur retonr pdriodique.** 
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a ght^t or I dearth of goods. It would seem that a dearth of 
goods is much more dangerous than a superabundance, and 
yet, as we shall see presently, the latter is more dreaded, 
except in the case of a superabundance of money. 

(1) A general glut or eeareity of producte. A general 
glut is one of the most frequent forms of economic crises, 
and snAy even be regarded as a kind of clironic ailment, a 
sort of constitutional infirmity, of modern industry.^ The 
development of large-scale production, modern inventions, 
and means ^transportation liave enabled industry to throw 
such enormous masses of products on the market that con¬ 
sumption cannot always keep pace witli production. This 
is not because men's wants are small or limited in number, 
— for we know that they are great and that they are even 
capable of unlimited increase, — but because the sale of an 
article does not de{)end solely on the number of people that 
desire it but on the number of those that luive the means of 
buying it. Now the increase in income of tlie bulk of the 
population usiuilly has not been so great as the growth of 
Vnanufactiires. Moreover,.nearly all countries now seek to 
close their markets to foreign products, and at tlio same time 
try to introduce their own products into other lands. Thus 
products are by various devices kept out of certain markets 
and confined to others, as tliough accumulated in closed 
reservoirs. Producers, therefore, in order to find an open¬ 
ing for their goods, and to have them gradually absorbed 
by consumption, are obliged to lower prices and to decrease 
their output for a while ; this general fall of prices means, 
for the employers, lower profits or failures, while for the 
laborers it means lower wages or loss of work. 

Crises caused by the inverse difficulty (scarcity of goods) 
may in certain cases be quite as formidable. We need only 

1 The collectiviets attach great importance to tliis kind of crisii), which in 
their opinion conatitiitea, properly speaking, not a criaia but a neoeaaary con- 
aeqaence of the present capitalistic rdgiine, and which, being a cause as well 
as an efflect, must inevitably involve the complete overthrow of our moden 
taduaUM oiganliBtlon. 
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refer, as an example, to the so-called cotton famiila ” which 
resulted from the American Civil War, and which, because 
of the lack of the necessary raw material in many European 
cotton mills, led to the discharge of large numbers of work¬ 
men and the ruin of many manufacturers of cotton goods. 
A bad harvest of cereals may cause terrible famines in poor 
countries like India or Algeria; even in Avealiliy copnjiries, 
such as those of western Europe, a slight deficiency in the 
supply of wheat always provokes some sort of a crisis. 

It may even happen — although tlie event appears para¬ 
doxical— that the crisis due to a dearth of some one com¬ 
modity will produce the same results as a crisis due to an ex¬ 
cess ill production, namely a general glut of the market and a 
depreciation of commodities. A shortage in the wheat crop, 
for instance, causes a rise in the price of wheat; hence all 
consumers of wheat whose means arc limited, that ts to say 
the great majority of people, are compelled to lower their ex¬ 
penditures for all the other articles which they purchase. 
In tills way there is a mass of goods that no longer finds imr- 
chasers, and that can be disposed of only at a loss, or musk 
be kept unsold. This curious state of affairs is illustrated 
by famines in India, which generally cause a crisis for Eng¬ 
lish inaniifacturers. 

(2) A glut or a dearth in some factors of production, A 
disturbance of the proper relative quuiiiitics of the factors 
of production is still more frequent and even more grave 
than a disturbance of the c(]iiilibrium among products them¬ 
selves. In no productive cntei'prisc can the factors of 
production be brought together in a haphazard, reckless 
fashion, t.e. without due regard for their proportion to each 
other. The chemical law of so-called definite propor¬ 
tions” reigns in this field quite as fully as in chemistry; 
M. Walras and M. Pareto call it the “law of the co¬ 
efficients of production.” Successful production always 
requires a certain amount of land, a proportionate amount 
of labor, aud a proportionate quantity of fixed and of 
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oirculatinf capital. These productive elements, it is true, 
may to some extent be substituted for each other; but not 
ad libitum. Of ten there is too much or too little of one of 
these elements, — not enough labor or capital for the land 
at our disposal, or, inversely, not enough land to keep busy 
all the laborera or to use all the capital, or, perhaps, more 
capital than is required by the number of laborers employed, 
or vice versa. 

The amount of land in a country is limited by nature; to 
increase it is beyond the power of man. The number of 
laborers depends on the laws (only imperfectly understood) 
of population, and hence may also be said to have certain 
limits. But the quantity of capital does not seem to have 
any limit at all. In advanced countries where incessant 
saving accumulates increasing quantities of wealth, where all 
normal chances of profit have been seized, and the opportu¬ 
nities for further investments tend to decrease, capital must 
ultimately be accumulated in huge quantities. Naturally 
this abundance causes a fall in the rate of intei'est,^ and men 
try to devise more profitable investments; new enterprises 
are begun, either abroad or at liome, some of them of an ex¬ 
traordinary nature, and some altogether absurd, until finally 

1 There is, however, a difference between cominoditics and capital; al- 
ihoQgh the glut of commiHlitieci lowers imcea and rniiis proilucers, a glut 
in capital, on the other hand, raises the value of capital and momentarily 
enriches the capitalists. This result, which at first seeius singular, is not 
difficult to explain. The fall in the rate of interest changes the ImuIb of capi¬ 
talisation for the future, but the capital already invested profits necessarily 
by this circumstance. 

An example will make this dearer. Suppose that to-day the rate of inter¬ 
est is 6 per cent. Stock which yields an annual income of $10 is therefore 
worth Suppose that to-morrow, by reason of a glut in capital, the rate 
of interest for new investments falls to 3 per cent. Then the stock which 
brought an annual income of $10, and which continues to bring that amount, 
is worth $333, since 3 per cent of $383 is $10. 

'fhe result of this strange circumstance is that although merchants com¬ 
plain of a glut in commodities, capitalists rejoice in a glut of capital. The 
fortunate position of capitalists who have dready invested at the old rate 
cannot, however, eonUnue forever; either some crisis will lower the value 
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there comes what in stock-exchange language is» called a 
K crash.” Many of these industrial collapses are sadly prom¬ 
inent in the economic history of recent years, especially those 
of 1819, 1837, 1857, and 1873 in this country, and those of 
Vienna in 1873 and Paris in 1882. 

The opposite state of affairs is also possible, namely in- 
Bulficiency of capital, which may follow such crashes as 
those we have just mentioned, or which may be due to the 
use of vast amounts of capital in a costly war. When capi¬ 
tal is insufficient, there may also be a crisis, but one marked 
by conditions opposite to those set forth above, namely 
by a rise in the rate of interest and of discount, and diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining money. 

Finally, tliei'e may be a disturbance of the normal pro¬ 
portion between fixed and circulating capital, the amount 
of circulating capital being relatively insufficient. This 
has happened in countries which, having imprudently 
devoted all their savings to the construction of railroads, 
have nothing to spend in developing their industries and 
consequently no traffic for the very railways they have 
constructed. 

(3) Excess or scarcity of money. Although money b 
really only a commodity, yet it plays so important and char¬ 
acteristic a part in economic life, that every departure from 
the normal amount of it will affect the whole economic 
mechanism. 

Can an excess of money,* like an excess of other commodi¬ 
ties, cause a crisis ? The general public would regard the 
fear that there might be too much money as absurd, and 
refuse to admit that it may involve a crisis. But it cannot 
be denied that there is a certain proportion between the 
amount of money that ought to be in circulation in a coun- 

of their investment, or the changed rate of interest will he sooner or later 
applied to their investments also — when the time comes for retomlng the 
horrowed capital. Ultimately, the abundance of capital must necessuify 
mdnee the power of capitalists. 
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tty, ai\^the needs of that country; if the amount i» sud¬ 
denly increased, a crisis results. The crisis takes the form 
of a general rise of prices, and has very serious consequences 
for all consumers, particularly for creditors and persons 
living on fiigsd incomes. 

It may be said, of course, that when we have to do with 
metaiyc money, especially with gold, it is easy for a country 
to dispose of its excess, and that it is in the very nature of 
things for the excess to vanish. But this is not true when 
the money is paper money or even bank notes. (See, below, 
the section on Paper Money.) 

A diminution in the quantity of money is regarded by 
every one as a danger, and always occasions great alarm. 
This alarm is, no doubt, partly due to certain preconceived 
false notions regarding the part played by money ; yet it is 
not entirely unfounded.^ When the balance of ti'ade has 
long .been unfavorable to a country, and its reserve of coin 
is not large, a time comes when it no longer has enough 
money. Then the cosh reserves in the banks diminish, 
exchange becomes unfavorable, the rate of discount is raised, 
and many merchants, unable to meet their engagements, be¬ 
come bankrupt. Such conditions as this arc called m(metary 
mses. They are the most dangerous of all, for they seem 
to possess a thoroughly epidemic character; but they have 
also been most carefully studied, and their airival can be 
most readily foreseen and therefore most successfully fore¬ 
stalled. (See the section on Rises in the Rate of Discount.) 

IV. Overproduction and the Law of Markets 

The fear of an excess in production, of a general gUU^ is a 
nightmare that haunts the minds of all business men. The 
feeling is not hard to understand. Every producer, observ- 

^ M. de Laveleye regards this as the sole fundamental cause of crisea. 
Many economlsta thought that the last European crieis, f.d. the depreaslon 
of prices during fifteen yeaia, was due to the scarcity of gold. This queatim 
la dlanmnafiil by Hector Denia, “ La ddpreasion dea prix.'* 
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ing that his goods sell the better the scarcer they ^re in the 
market, naturally concludes that scarcity is a good and 
abundance an evil. 

The ec«)nojnists of the classical or optimistic school do not 
like to admit the jiossibility of any discord in ilie economic 
harmony which they never tire of explaining and glori¬ 
fying. They are unwilling to acknowledge that cr^es are 
consequences of economic liberty. They have long tri^d to 
prove that the steady increase of products is advantageous 
not only for the consumers — for that goes without saying — 
but also for the producers themselves. Of course they do 
not undertake to prove that there cannot be an excess of 
prf>duction in a particular industry, nor that such an excess is 
anything but a misfortune. But they maintain that, when 
there is a glut in any branch of production, the best remedy 
consists in a proportionate increase in the produt:tion of 
other goods. The crisis resulting from abundance can, they 
claim, only bo cured by abundance itself, according to the 
celebrated motto of the homeopaths — similia simililnLS, 
Hence all producers are interested in making production as, 
abundant and as varied as possible. This theory, known as 
the law of markets (Jtfit lot des dShoucliSti), was first promul¬ 
gated by Jean Baptiste Sa}', who was very proud of it and 
who asserted that it would change the policy of all nations. 
It may be summarized as follows: Every commodity will 
find a sale more readily with every increase {ii the variety 
and abundance of other commodities. 

To understand this theory, let us leave money out of 
consideration, and suppose that products are exchanged 
directly for products, as under the system of barter. Take 
a trader arriving at one of the great markets of Central 
Africa. Is it not advantageous for him to find the market 
fully supplied with numerous commodities ? Of course he 
.does not care to find the market fully supplied with the 
partimdar commodity that he has to offer, say muskets, but 
he does want to find the greatest possible quantity of all 
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Other gdbds,—ivory, gum, gold-dust, etc. Every new com¬ 
modity that is put on the market means a greater possibility 
of disposing of his own commodity, or, as this theory puts 
it, an additional market for his goods. The more other goods 
thei'e.are for which he can exchange hie goods, the better are 
his chances of disposing of them. And if our trader has 
unfor|unately brought too many muskets, he hopes that 
others have also brought too much of their goods to the 
market; in this case muskets are no longer in excess, as 
compared with other goods; and as J. B. Say remarks. 

What best favors the sale of one commodity is the produc¬ 
tion of another.” 

The same thing, we arc told, takes place under the system 
of exchange by means of money. The greater the resources of 
all other persons, the Ivetter is the opportunity that each of 
us has*of disposing of his goods or his services; and the 
quantity of my I'esources depends on the amount I have 
produced. The best we can wish for a person who has pro¬ 
duced a commodity in excess, is that all other ])roducers have 
done the same; the abundance of one commodity is counter¬ 
balanced by that of other commodities. If, for example, Eng¬ 
land has produced too much cotton goods, and India has 
simultaneously produced too much wheat, there is no danger 
that England will be unable to dispose of licr cottons. 

Again, let us suppose (a supposition which coincides with 
present conditions) that industry, thanks to tlie marvellous 
increase of productive power, tlirows an enormous quan¬ 
tity of manufactured goods on tlio market. The result is a 
general glut. Why ? Because agricultural production has 
not kept pace with manufacturing; it has increased only 
slightly, and consequently the value of agricultural goods 
has, compared with the value of manufactured goods, in¬ 
creased. In this case the consumers, who are obliged to 
spend more for their food-stuffs, are unable to purchase 
many manufactured goods. But if agricultuml production 
progresses as rapidly as manufacturing, the equilibrium is 
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again established ; the consumer, spending less for^is food, 
will readily purchase the excess of manufactured goods. 

Notwithstanding these circumstances, and even supposing 
that all products Avithout exception inci'ease in quantity, 
there may still be a fall in prices and consequently a general 
glut. For our hypothesis, as above stated, did not include 
an increase in the amount of money, . Therefore the l^ue- 
relation between money and commodities in general has 
changed. Since money is scarce, prices fall. But if we 
could increase monjy in the same proportion as other com¬ 
modities, the evil would be removed, for then the relation 
of values — called price — would not have changed, and the 
crisis' Avould not take 2 )lace. We may, thei’efore, declare 
that even this hypothesis confirms the economic law of 
markets. To sum up, then, we may say that the theory of 
markets simply shows that there is no danger in an excess 
of production whenever the increaee takee place eimultaneouely 
and proportionately in all hranchee of production. It is 
perfectly evident that in this case the relations between 
the quantities exchanged are exactly the same as before, ' 
although the total quantities have increased. 

Unfortunately, the increase of production never takes 
place under the conditions required by the theory of mar¬ 
kets. There is not one chance in a million that an equal 
increase will ever occur simultaneously in all branches of pro¬ 
duction. Production increases by sudden leaps and by local, 
intermittent changes. Besides, before we can make any 
practical use of the law of markets, nations must tear down 
the walls of protective duties which prevent an excess of 
commodities in one country from pouring out into other coun* 
tries and thus establishing a level in the universal market. 

This is why these disturbances of equilibrium in exchange, 
these crises Avhich we have analyzed, remain an inherent evil 
of our economic organization.^ This is also why producers 

I The collecUvlBt school of socialists regards ovennodnctlon as an Inevita¬ 
ble consequence of the ex|doitatlon of laboren. The worklng-daBses, thef 
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jiowada^ seek to regulate production by means of commer¬ 
cial agreements known as trusts and pools, — perhaps the 
most interesting economic phenomena of to-day. Some- 
. times, it is trye, these combinations undertake to limit the 
quantity of a commodity on the market in order simply 
to raise its price quickly. In this event they are speculative 
schemes, very much like that which, under the guild system, 
waif called “engrossing; to engross*’ meant to buy up 
the entire supply, or so much of it as not to allow other 
persons to get what they needed. Generally, the members 
of these modern combinations agree not to produce beyond 
a certain limit; in this case their influence may be benefl- 
cial. (See the section on Large-scale Production.) 

V. Competition 

The*law of supply and demand, to bo true in practice, 
requires freedom of labor; and freedom of labor in its active 
form is called free competition. Competition, then, appears 
to be the great regulator of the whole economic mechanism 
of modem society. It was formerly customary in most 
ti'eatises on political economy to enumerate the advantages 
of free competition and the disadvantages of monopoly. It 
was generally agreed to attribute to competition the follow¬ 
ing good results: — 

(1) It adapts production to consumption, and thus main¬ 
tains the economic equilibrium. 

(2) It gives a great imjietus to production, stimulating 
progresB by means of rivalry, and effecting in the economic 

declare, are robbed by the capitaliete of about half the product of their toll, 
and, therefore, with the wages they receive, are unable to buy back the 
product of their labor. Hence the glut. If the workers received what Is 
due them, and their powers of consumption were thus made equal to their 
powers of production, there could be no more crises. 

This explanation does not seem quite satisAustoiy. Even granting the fact 
of spoliation, such spoliation would mean that the power to consume has 
simply been transfer^ froth one class to another; and It Is dlfflcult to scfe 
vhy toe spoUators should not consume as much ss the despoiled. 
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domain a kind of natural selection like that prevail^g in the 
organic world. 

(3) It causes a gradual lowering of prices and tends to 
cheapen goods in the interest 6f all persons, — particularly 
that of the poorer classes. 

(4) It effects a progressive equalization of economic conditions 

reducing profits and wages to nearly the same levcg in all 

industries. * 

Economists of the optimistic school, such as, Bastiat, 
delight ill singing the praises of the ^Miarraonies ” evolved 
by free competition, wliich they regard as no less marvellous 
than the harmony Pythagoras believed lie heard descending 
from the skies. They regard the economic order based on 
free competition as s[)ontaneous” or “natural,” and con¬ 
clude that it is both jierfect and permanent in character. 

This enthusiasm has been considerably dampened in re¬ 
cent years. A more attentive observation of facts and of 
the actual effects of free competition has not justified the 
blind faith in it. We have learned tliat the present eco¬ 
nomic organization is no more and no less natural and spon- ^ 
taneous than any preceding economic system, such as the 
family economy, the caste system, or the guild system; for 
these forms too were the natural result of historical evolu¬ 
tion. And as for the beneficent effects of competition, it 
must be confessed that they too are somewhat questionable, 
-in view of certain facts that stare us in the face : — 

(1) Free competition docs not regularly assure the equi¬ 
librium between^ production* and consiunption; thero are 
even times when it threatens to disturb this equilibrium. 
(Consult the preceding section on Overproduction.) 

(2) Although free competition generally stimulates pro¬ 
duction by keeping up a rivalry among pro<lucers, it is in 
other respects (for example, Avith regard to the quality of 
goods) harmful to production. Each competitor, in order 
to triumph over his rivals, endeavors to substitute cheap 
materials for better and more costly ones, so that as far as 
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progression production is concerned the most striking result 
of keen competition is, perhups, the adulteration of goods. 
Adulteration has now become a veritable art that takes full 
and immediate advantage of all scientific discoveries.^ 

The monopolist, on the other hand, generally finds it to 
his advantage to sustain the superior quality of his products; 
he even takes pride in keeping his goods up to a high stand¬ 
ard,* in order to increase the reputation of his firm. 

(8} Free competition docs not always guarantee cheapness, 
and in many cases may even cause high prices. It is true that 
competition, wherever it operates thoroughly, tends to bring 
the value of all goods down to the cost of production. But 
there are many instances in which it raises the cost o/produe^ 
tian^ and consequently the i>rice of the product. This para¬ 
doxical result is attained whenever there is too large a 
numbeik of prodiicei'S in any branch of industry. The case 
of bakeries offers a striking example. The number of 
baker-shops is ridiculously excessive. As each of them 
sells less and less, because of the competition among a large 
^ and increasing number of shops, each is obliged, in order to 
cover expenses, to charge more for each article sold. A 
newly arriving competitor cannot lower prices, as they are 
just high enough to permit the old producers to gain a 
livelihood; his entrance, on the contrary, will raise prices, 
since still another producer must be supported by the same 
quantity of sules.^ 

^ Inatancea of this state of affairs are innumerable. Wine can now be 
made without grapes, jam and preserves without fruit and without sugar, 
batter without milk, and eggs without hens. At Lyons, France, silk goods 
are made that contain only 6 per cent of silk and 06 per cent of mineral 
substances. 

If competition, or, in general, the struggle for life, guaranteed the triumph 
of the most moral, the most devoted, and the most unselfish persons, then 
It would truly be a means of progress and real selection. But in reality it 
only assures the victory of the strongest and most cunning, and thus may 
entail a veritable moral retrogression, for men are obliged, as the proverb 
says, to **howl with the wolves.'’ 

* Formerly, the number of bakers was regulated In each city according to 
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On the other hand, the system of monopoly jdoes kot mean 
the arbitrary rule of the monopolist. Prices are, under this 
system, no more arbitrary than under that of free competi¬ 
tion ; for in both cases prices are subject to the general law 
of values, the price of an object always being limited by the 
desire of consumers for that object and the sacrifices they 
are ready to make to procure it. Without entering ii](.o the 
difficult question of the determination of prices under a 
i^stem of monopoly, we may remark that every monopolist 
finds it to his inter'^st to keep prices reasonably low, on the 
principle of small profits and large sales.’* ^ 

(4) Free competition does not necessarily cause an equali-' 
zation of profits and of wealth ; for competition is essentially 
a kind of warfare which means the triumph of the strong and 
the ruin of the weak. Can it bo said that political wars have 
resulted in equalizing the political power of nations, br that 
vital competition — known as the **struggle for life’* — 
among plants and animals has developed all of them to the 
same degree ? Similarly, those countries in which industrial 
competition is most free and most vigorous, e.g. the United 
States, are those in which the most colossal fortunes are found. 

population, and bread was relatively less dear than to*day. In Fans thirty 
years ago there was one baker to every 1800 inhabitants; to-day there is one 
for every 1300, and if we count the branch stores, one for every 800. In 
order to earn a living they must make a profit of one cent per pound of 
bread; this is the amount indicated by the official price lists. The great 
cooperative bakeries can cover their expenses with one-fourth this gain. 

No one has denounced the evil effects of free competition, or the ijaradoxi- 
cal result that it has in raising prices, with more animation than Fourier. 
But even John Stuart Mill, whose energetic statement in favor of free com¬ 
petition we have quoted, also recognized (in a declaration made before a 
commission of the ikouse of Commons, June 0, 1860) that the middlemen 
obtain an extravagant part of the total produce of social li^bor, and that 
** competition has no other effect than to share the sum total among a larger 
number and thus diminish the portion of each, rather than to lower the 
relative part obtained by this class in general.'* 

1 The formation of trusts in this country has in some cases raised prices; 
but in the best-managed monc^lies, prices are probably no higher than they 
would be under competition. See ** The Trust Problem,** pp. 130-17Qi 
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' (5) L^tly, the most unexpected result of free competition 
is that it is .not a permanent state, as experience shows that 
it tends to destroy itself by giving rise to monopolies 1 Be¬ 
cause of the gradual elimination of smaller enterprises and 
the triumph of the large ones, competition tends to cause the 
formation of giant enterprises that seek to suppress, and that 
actual^ succeed in suppressing, all competition. The great 
capitalistic leaders in each branch of production endeavor to 
form gigantic combinations, of national or even international 
importance, called *Hrusts” in this country and **Kartellen” 
in Germany. These combinations despotically control an 
entire branch of production, at least for a time, and become, 
so to speak, states within the state. They arouse the distrust 
of governments, which consequently intervene by Aieans of 
regulatory laws or taxes, and which, in some cases, take 
charge ^f the^ enterprises themselves and thus transform 
private monopolies into public ones. 

The economic evolution which is taking place at the 
present time appears to involve these three successive 
• stages: (a) competition among small producers; (() the 
monopoly control of large producers; ( 0 ) regulation by law. 
This development, which would lead straight to collectivism, 
or at least to state socialism, is fortunately not inevitable. 
We can very well conceive, and we are already beginning to 
realize, a system in which mutual agi'eement — between 
workmen and employei's through the medium of organizations 
of both, and between producers and consumers by means of 
cooperative associations — will do away with most of the evils 
of competition without placing free enterprise under the yoke 
of governmental regulation.^ 

1 Aside from economic arguments there are also moral and philosophical 
considerations which lead us to the belief that codperatloii is destined more 
and more to take the place of competition. Even in biology there is a new 
school tliat inclines to the belief that association may be a cause of progress 
and ImproTement of the species quite as powerful as the competition empha- 
■iced by Darwin and Spencer. Consult Geddet, “ The Bvolatlon of Sex.** 
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1. The Successive Forms of Association 

“To-day, Good Friday,” \vi*ote Fourier in 1818, “I have 
discovered the secret of universal association.” This was a 
boast, for Fourier, although he set forth the pniioiple of 
association with remarkable vigor, eei'tainly did not discover 
it. Association is not the kind of phenomenon that requires 
discovery ; it is perfectly patent to everybody. It is prob¬ 
ably the most general of all the laws that govern the universe, 
since it is manifested not only in the relations among men 
living in society, but also in those that govern the planets of 
the solar system, tliose that unite the molecules of inorganic 
matter and the cells of organisms, as well as those that rule 
human thought. Even the lower animals are familiar with 
the laws of association, and some animal “societies,” — those 
of the bees, ants, and. beavers, — have long been an inex¬ 
haustible topic of study and admiration. 

Association is absolutely necessary for every enterprise 
that is tf)o great for a single person, even though it l)e the 
^mere lifting of a weight. The word association to-day 
almost inevitably suggests the thought of voluntary grouping. 
But this is a mistake. Association among men wiU) first 
the result of mvtinet (as among animals), then of coercion^ 
and only recently, at least in the economic domain, has it 
become the result of eonJtract. Even now it is not entirely 
contractual. 

The most natural and probably the very first form of 
association was the union of sexes and the family which 
resulted from it. It may be objected that this Association 
has no economic character. That would be an error, for it 
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Appears |iat marriage, or rather the household, was at the 
outset an association of distinctively economic character. 
If we should ask an American Indian why he gets married, 
he would reply, Because our wives go after wood, water, 
and food, and carry all our baggage.” It is even very prob¬ 
able that the economic aspect of marriage gave it the perma¬ 
nent character which sexual instinct or even parental instinct 
woiild have been powerless to impart. The clan, and all 
forms of primitive political and economic association the 
origin of which is still clouded in mystery, probably origi¬ 
nated in some kind of blood-relationship. 

Association next became coercitivc, in the form of slavery. 
We have already said that slavery must be considered, simply 
as a widening of the primitive family, due to economic 
causes, chief among which was probably the need of a more 
powerful association. At a time when wives were won by 
conquest and capture (as in tlie traditional rape of the 
Sabines), there is nothing surprising in the fact that conquest 
should serve also to annex alien workers to the family. Or- 
^ dinarily, captured members of foreign tribes finjilly became 
adopted members of the family, as one may readily observe 
in the Greek tragedies of 2500 years ago, or in the accounts 
of travellers who have visited modern Morocco. 

It was by means of this enforced cooperation that the 
ancients were enable<l to erect the Cyclopean walls and the 
Egyptian pyramids, and to propel galleys having three or 
four banks of oars. 

Association gradually became semi-coercive even among 
savages. During the Middle Ages it adopted innumerable 
and complex forms, which we cannot pause to describe now. 
Finally, it was transformed into association under the leader¬ 
ship of employers. In all modern societies, production is car¬ 
ried on by private enterprises^ using this term in its technical 
sense to signify groups of persons in which one individual 
-—the employer — furnishes capital, tools, and land, while 
the otliers—who are hired for wages—provide the labor. 
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Is this form the last, is contractual association \he termi¬ 
nating-point of social evolution, and, aside from some minor 
details which perhaps require improvement, the permanent 
form of productive organization ? Such is, indeed, the opin¬ 
ion of the classical school. But we must deny that the pres¬ 
ent form of association is founded on free contract. The 
laborers who work in the factory are, to be sure, free men, — 
free to come and to go at their own choice ; yet it is tnie that 
we have here only an imperfect form of free association, and 
the most conclusive proof of this lies in the fact that neither 
in law nor in everyday speech do we use the word asso¬ 
ciation” when speaking of the union of employers and 
employees. Perhaps our ajiplication of the term to this 
relation has already surprised the reader. The union of 
employer and employees is, however, an association infact^ 
but not in law ; it is an association in production^ but not in 
distribution. The workers have no feeling whatever of being 
associated ” with the employer in a common undertaking. 
This is, as we shall see, precisely the gravest defect of the 
wage system. (See the section on the Wage System.) 

But legislation now tends to give the wage system the 
character of a real contract,—when, for example, it calls upon 
the workmen to participate in the preparation of ** workshop 
regulations,” or when it awards damages for breaking the 
contract of hire. Employers and workers also tend toward 
> this conception by founding organizations and institutions 
that we shall describe further on. (See Book V.) We tlicre- 
fore have the right and the duty to hope that association 
under the leadership of employers will in turn give way to 
more thorough and complete association, i.e. free and real 
association, that shall include distribution as well as produc¬ 
tion, and in which each party shall have not only a clear con¬ 
sciousness that he is a member of a collective undertaking, 
but also the firm resolution to work in harmony with the 
other members. It is for this reason that the concerns in 
which true or contractual association is practised between 
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capital ai^d labor—although thus far they occupy only a 
microscopically small place in our economic system — should 
be regarded as representing the superior phase toward which 
social evolution is moving. 

II. The Association of Capital 

From what we have said, it follows that the truly free asso¬ 
ciation of laborers has scarcely yet been tried. The same 
statement cannot be made with regard to the association of 
capital. When businesses are conducted on a laige scale, 
—and we shall see in the next section that such is the present 
tendency, — one man cannot usually furnish all the ^^apital 
that is required, or even the capital that is needed to em¬ 
ploy the requisite number of laborers. For this reason sev¬ 
eral capAtalists Unite in order to furnish the necessary capital, 
and tlie enterprise is launched in the form of a so«called 
** stock company,'’ — a new form of business that is rapidly 
gaining ground in commerce and industry.^ 

« A stock company offers great advantages, precisely be¬ 
cause it is exclusively an association of capital. Of the three 
instruments of production, — land, labor, and capital, — the 
last most readily admits of association, l>ecauHe it possesses 
certain characteristics to a far greater degree than either land 
or labor, namely divisibility and the facility with which it is 
moved from one place to another. 

There is no natural limit to the divisibility of capital; 
hence each capitalist may restrict his share in a business 
enterprise and limit his risks as best suits him. This feature 
explains the success of stock companies. When each share 
costs only 9100 (or in some associations only 95), each person 

^ The important and prodomlnatlng position of the corporation in Ameri¬ 
can manufactures at the present time is revealed by the census statistics for 
manufactures. While only 40,743 of the 612,264 establishments reporting in 
1000 were oiganiaed Into corporations, they nevertheless produced 97,788,- 
683,681, or 60.6 per cent of the total gross value of products. Ibese organica* 
tlcqu comprise neariy all the great manufacturing enteipiiaes of the country. 
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may buy exactly according to liis wealth or his'degree of 
confidence in the enterprise.^ 

Moreover, the marvellous facility with which capital is 
transported is increased every day by the development of 
credit institutions and devices. Laborers, as well as land- 
owners, in their efforts to cooperate productively, are obliged 
to choojse a certain locality, and can bring together only jihose 
persons that live in a particular part of tlie country. Labor 
is not easily moved from one place to another; land cannot 
be moved at all. !lut capital has wings, so to speak, and can 
fly from the most distant parts of the earth to such places as 
offer the most profitable investment. 

But, on the other hand, this form of association involves 
such grave disadvantages that we can hardly agree \vith 
those economists who regard it as tlic coming form of Inisi- 
ness enterprise. The very fact tliat it aModates on^ capital 
and not peroons is a sign of inferiority. The associates, 
called stock-holders, do not know each other, and often have 
no further knowledge of the enterprise than that given in 
the share certificates stored in tlicir safes.^ A stock companyr 
consists of two groii 2 )S of j^ersons : on the one hand those 
who share the profits of an enterprise in which they do not 
work, and on the other liand those who work in an enter- 

I Industrial associations offer the capitalist the choice of receiving a fixed 
income or of sharing the risks of an enteri)ri8e; they offer him either bonds 
' giving the right to the regular receipt of a fixed sum, or stock that represents 
sliares of property and confers the right to a proportionate share in the 
risks and profits of the business. . 

The divisibility of capital furthermore permits capitalists to undertake cn- 
loBsal and very basardous enterprises that otherwise would be impossible. 
No capitalist, however wealthy he may bo, dares to provide the millions iipc> 
essary for building an Isthmian Canal. The risk is too great. Hut tliere are 
many capitalists who are each willing to incur a small part of the risk; and 
when the risk is thus distributed, the failure of the project oaii entail the ruin 
of only those few wlio have risked large amounts. 

* Many capitalists who try hard to get hold of the mining stock of Witt- 
watersrand, Klondike, or Sosiiowice, would be embarrassed to locate these 
places on the map. Assuredly, the bond of association which unitea them 
to the men that work in theM mines is of a rather fictitious nature. 
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prifie the'profits of which they do not share. This situation 
is hardly compatible Avith our idea of justice, and, even from 
the economic point of view, involves a singularly unstable 
state of affairs. (See Book V, on Distribution.) 

III. Large-scale Production 

The organization of x^roduction under the control of em¬ 
ployers, and particularly by means of the association of caj^i- 
tal, is both the evidence and the indispensable condition 
of the most characteristic change of modern times, viz., the 
passage from production on a small scale to production on a 
large scale.^ 

In the closing years of the nineteenth century this kind of 
organization has taken such enormous dimensions as to 
attract 4 )ublic attention and arouse public anxiety. Manu¬ 
facturing syndicates tend to obtain control of an entire 
branch of industry in a country and even in the whole world. 
In the United States, where they have developed most re¬ 
markably, they are generally called trusts, and the same 
name has been adox^ted elsewhere. We hear of them con¬ 
stantly. Scarcely a day x)aHses but the newspapers announce 
the formation of a new one. There is the oil trust (re¬ 
garded as the first), the coal trust, the steel trust (with a 
capital supx>osed to reacli $1,500,000,000), the coal trust, the 
tobacco trust, the whiskey trust, the writing-paper trust, the 
copper tinist, and very many more.^ Even governments 
have been alarmed at their power and increase, and have 

1 The Baldwin Locomotive Works, of Philadelphia, employ 18,600 per- 
Bon8,and build from 30 to 86 locomotives per week, or one locomotive eveiy 
fonr hours. The Krupp steel works at Essen employ over 20,000 workers. 
The United States Steel Corporation has 168,000 employees, according to 
Professor 11. L. Nelson, in his article on “ The So-called Steel Trust,’* in 
the Century Magazine for December, 1002. There are hundreds of enter¬ 
prises, — factories, railroads, electric traction companies, etc.,—each of 
which employs several thousand workers. Some of our railroads have over 
80,000 employees. 

* English newspapers report the existence of a ** Bible nnrust,** some priis 
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adopted legislative measures to curb them,—^measures 
which generally have proved ineffective. 

Yet the trusts have found defenders. Many persons re¬ 
gard them as the preliminary steps toward a new industrial 
regime which will put an end to present ill-i'egulated pro¬ 
duction, by establishing a proper equilibrium between pro¬ 
duction and consumption; this will result, they main1;jiin, not 
so much in the rise of prices as in assuring the regularity of 
profits and wages. At all events, trusts seem to be success¬ 
ful in preventing those crises of overproduction to which 
we have referred. ^ 

cipal book dealers having formed a syndicate to raise the price of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture 16 per cent. 

In a list of trusts and combinations in this country, given by Byron W, 
Holt in the Jieview of Seviewa for June, 1899, there are about one hundred 
and twenty corporations of this kind, each having a capital of ten millions or 
more. About one*half of thrae were formed in 1809. 

The Journal of Commorco^ in its year-book for 1890, published a list of 
363 trusts and combinations existing in March of that year, with an average 
capitalization of 817,000,000 and a total capitalization of 15,832,882,842. 

Moody’s Manual of Corporation SeeurUioa for 1902, an accepted author¬ 
ity in financial circles, gives a list of consolidations or trusts, with a capital 
of 810,000,000 and over, which have been formed since January 1, 1809. 
This list contains 82 companies, with a total capital of 84,318,006,040. The 
same authority may be quoted to the effect that “ a complete list, without 
regard to date of formation and including both large and small, would prob¬ 
ably aggregate -850 going combinations, and would easily foot up over 
80*000,000,000 of capitalization. Including railroad consolidations, such a 
list would make a total of over 81^*000,000,000 outstanding capitalization.** 

^ A trust, as popularly understood, is a consolidation, combine, pool, or 
agreement of two or more naturally competing concerns, with the purpose of 
fixing prices or rates in any indnsby or group of industries. Generally, the 
trust endeavors to regulate the price and the quantity of the output. The 
customary form now is that of corporate consolidation, in which competing 
producers give up their autonomy and transfer the ownership of their plants 
in exchange for shares of stock in the consolidation. 

Trust literature, which is quite extensive, includes a number of inter¬ 
esting books, among which mention should be made of the following: W. M. 
Collier, “The l^sts,** New York, 1900; von Halle, “TVusts or Indnstrial 
Combinations in the United States,** New York, 1805; Jeans, “Trusts, 
Pools, and Comers,** London, 1894; Jenks, ** The Trust Problem,*' New 
York, 1900; George Ounton, ** Trusts and ^ Public,** New York, 189l{* 
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Now tile evolution which is taking place round about us 
is not-merely the result of a kind of fatality; it is due to 
the fact that it offers, from the viewpoint of .production, 
certain incontestable advantages. What are these advan¬ 
tages ? First of all, only large-scale production permits of 
certain undertakings which, because either of their size or of 
the tiifie they require, far exceed the power and the lifetime 
of a^ individual. 

Even in those enterprises, moreover, which would not 
actually overtax the capacity of an individual, collective 
production possesses a marked superiority. By grouping 
all the factors of production, — manual labor, capital, natural 
agents, and situation, — it economizes them ; that is to say, 
the same amount of wealth is produced at a less cost, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, more wealth is produced 
at the dame cost. The various economies of large-scale pro¬ 
duction are entitled to separate consideration : — 

(1) Economy of labor. This advantage is due above all 
to the possibility of introducing a more perfect division of 
, labor, as we shall see presently. But it is also a result of 
simply bringing the laborers together. In small-scale pro¬ 
duction much time is lost, and some of the workers are 
obliged to be frequently unoccupied. Take for instance a 
hundred business houses, each of which employs ten men, 
and merge them into one large establishment. It is evident 
that in order to do the same amount of work as was done 
before, it will not be necessary to retain all the employees. 
There will be no need for a hundred cashiers or a hundred 
bookkeepers. As each employee will now be able to work 
continuously, he will be able to do two or three times as 

and especially the Report of the United States Industrial Commission, 
Yolnmes 2,18, and 18. 

Interesting descriptive artides on the principal American Imsta are pub* 
lished In the Century JIfapasine, beginning with tlie number for November, 
1002. An illustrated history of the Standard OU Company, by Ida M. Tar* 
belt, was begun in the November number, 1002, of MeClure^a Jfopasfne, and 
continued throng several subsequent numbers. 
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much work, and consequently will take the place two or 
three men working under the old system. 

(2) Economy of place. To obtain a hundred times more 

room in a store or factory, it is not necessary to have a piece 
of ground a hundred times as large, nor to purchase a hun¬ 
dred times the amount of building material. Simple mathe¬ 
matics shows that when the volumes of two cubes are ^s 1 to 
1000, their surfaces are as 1 to 100; and it is the surface 
that costs most. Everyday experience, moreover, demon¬ 
strates that the cost of a building or the rent of a store does 
not increase in direct proportion to the surface occupied. 
The smallest stores on the business streets of our large cities 
pay a comparatively high rental; but the large department 
stores,” many of which transact a hundred times as much 
business as the average small store, ceilainly do not pay a 
hundred times as much rent.^ f 

(3) Economy in natural agente. A powerful steam-engine 
consumes, relatively speaking, far less coal than a weak one.* 
Electric lighting is more economical than gas illumination 
when used for a large area, but it is exceedingly dear when ^ 
used on a small scale. 

(4) Economy of capital. Take a large store transacting a 
hundred times the business done by a small one. It does 

> The greatest department store in Paris evaluates its rental at f200,000 a 
year, and transacts business to the amount of $30,000,000. Stores that 
transact business to the amount of $*30,000 a year certainly pay more than 
a proportionate sum—$200 — annually for rent. 

Tlie business of several American department stores amounts annually to 
from $7,600,000 to $16,000,000. The mail-order business of one great store 
amounts to $900,000 a year. On the busiest days fully one hundred thousand 
persons vMt each of the largest stores in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Brooklyn. One firm spends more than $800/)00 a year for advertising. 
Single departments in several stores sell more tlian $2,000,000 worth of goods 
annually. Consult the interesting article by S. H. Adams on ** The Depart* 
ment Store'* in Scribner^a Magazine for January, 1897. 

* M. Achard, in an article in the Reeue ^kcommie politique for Sep¬ 
tember, 1890, calculates that one horse-power will cost eight cents when pro¬ 
duced by a five horse-power engine, fl\e and one-half cents when produced 
by a ten horse-power engine, two cents when a fifty horse-power machine is 
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not need to keep on hand a hundred times the goods kept 
in stock by the small store ; probably ten times the amount 
is sufficient, except that it must be renewed ten times as 
often as in the small store. The lai*ge store, therefore, can 
do a hundred times as much business with only ten times 
as much capital. The consumer, moreover, is better satisfied, 
for^in^ consequence of this frequent renewal of stock, the 
goods are newer and more fashionable. 

Again, merchants or manufacturers who buy on a large 
scale can secure better bargains ; they obtain greater dis¬ 
counts and are better able to pay in cash, or, at least, do not 
require long credits before they can pay bills. ^ Hence the 
large stores or manufacturers that buy in large quantities 
make more effective use of their caintal.^ 

used, aiuf only one cent when produced by engines of above one hundred 
horse-power capacity. 

^ Small Btores, which require considerable time to dispose of their stock, 
necessarily have a much huger share of their capital " tied up.*’ A typical 
example of the disadvantage of the small store is offered by the sale of cheap 
non-copyrighted books; the small store can afford to buy them only in small 
quanlitloB of a few hundred at a time, whereas the larger establishments, 
purchasing entire editions of ten or twenty thousand, can often sell them at a 
lower price per volume than that paid by the small dealer himself. 

The capital stock of the greatest Paris department store is but $4,000,000, 
and the annu.al dividend averages $1,600,000, that is, about 40 per cent 
on the capital, and about 6 per cent on the total sales. It is no infrequent 
occurrence for the entire stock of a department to be sold out and replen¬ 
ished twelve times in a year. 

(Jonceiming the better paying facililJes of great businesses, a man who 
couducted one of them is quoted to the effect that “ the profits of the de¬ 
partment store are represented by the cash discounts on its bills.” 

An interesting series of articles describing the most typicsl of American 
great bnsinesses is given in Scribner'a Magazine for 1807. 

* Besides the advantages of large-scale production here ciinmexated, 
economists have pointed out the following: — 

1. Large concerns Ciin more easily experimunt with new methods, and with 
new machinery which is sometimes too expensive for a small establishnient. 

2. They can best utilize a multitude of by-products. In refilling petro¬ 
leum, for instance, material which was formerly wasted is now utilized for the 
production of lubricating oil, naphtha, and paraffine. 

8. They con effect large savings by carrying on allied or subsidiaiy pro- 
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IV. Is th« Tendency toward Large-acale Production Inevitable 

and Desirable ? 

If the evolution which we have just studied should con¬ 
tinue in the future, it would involve the gradual disappear¬ 
ance, from the economic field, of all those persons who work 
under their own guidance, — small artisans, small^ shop¬ 
keepers, small landholders, and all other autonomms pro- 
dueer%. These persons, now economically their own masters, 
would become employLe. wage-earners, working for im¬ 
mense enterprises dii'ccted by capitalists possessing millions, 
or for stock companies consisting of persons whose names are 
not publicly known. 

This prospect is agreeable to many economists and to all 
collectivist socialists. The latter especially dccla/'O that 
this evolution is inevitable, and ridicule every effort to put 
hindrances in its way. They rejoice at every successive 
step by which small industry gives way to large concerns, 
and individual production tends toward large-scale collective 
production, because they consider these steps as mile-posts ' 
marking our progress on tlie road that leads straight to 
collectivism.^ 

They profess, moreover, a sovereign contempt for small 
production and individual enterprises. Tliis system,” says 

F 

cenes. Laige sugar reflnen, for example, import their own raw sugar, own 
their own wharves and warehouses, and make their own barrels and boxes. 

4. They more readily acquire a*wide reputation, and can more easily 
attract customers by means of advertisements, efficient and specialized seiv 
vice, and conveniences for customers which would be impossible in a small 
business. Some of the huge department stores now have elegant waiting- 
rooms, bureaus of information, post offices, and telegraph offices. 

> A vigorous but remarkably fair statement of the collectivist position on 
this point is given by the Belgian socialist, Emile Vondervelde, in a book 
entitled, ** I^e Collectivisme ct ^Evolution Industrlcllo,** Paris (Bellals), 1900. 

'fhe tendency toward concentration into large establish.ments is jirobably 
most manifest in manufacturing. Intoresting data regarding this tendency 
may be found in Vol. YII of the Twelfth Census. On page cccxvii the state¬ 
ment is made that the total number of manufacturing establishments Increased 
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" Karl Marx, ** excludes concentration, co(>peration on a large 
scale, the extensive use of machinery, the wise rule of man 
over nature, agreement and unity in the purposes, the 
means, and the efforts of collective activity. It is compat¬ 
ible only with a rudimentary state of production and society. 
To perpetuate such a system of isolated production would 
be to liocree mediocrity in all things.” 

We cannot accept this sweeping condemnation. The sys¬ 
tem of small-scale production, or rather that of small inde¬ 
pendent plants, would, we believe, be conducive of social 
peace and favor a more equitable distribution of wealth. Its 
simplicity would preclude most of the conflicts that now arise 
among the different classes of participants in production, and 
especially the bitter conflict between labor and capital. It 
would not establish the rule of absolute equality, fortunately; 
but it would cause no other inequalities than those due to dif¬ 
ferences in the productive power of land and of the other in¬ 
struments of production, or inequalities that are inherent in 
all the actions and devices of man. Even from the productive 
point of view, small production is not so impotent or out of 
date as it is supposed to be. Indcx)endent small producers 
may associate and adopt some of the processes of large-scale 
production, as well as a more extended division of labor, 
without sacrificing tlieir autonomy, their initiative, or their 
personal interest (all of which are powerful incentives to 
production, and always liable to be somewhat attenuated 
by collective enterprise). 

In agriculture, for instance, small &rms are not absolutely 

101.8 per cent between 1880 and 1000, while the total vidne of prodnota 
incxeased 142.8 per cent in the same interval. 

The application of motive power has greatly Incieaaed the prodnotlvity of 
many eatablidimenta. In 1890, 28.3 per cent of the manulactuTlng concerns 
of the conntty need motive power; in 1000, 88.1 per cent. Still more strik¬ 
ing la the increase of avera^ horse-power per eRtabliahment: in 1880 it 
was 80.7; in 1800, 69.1; In 1000, 00.7. In the twenty years from 1880 to 
1000, therefore, there was an increase in the average power per eataUlahmenI 
of twenty-seven hone-power, at 08 per cent. 
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incompatiblo with association, nor even with the introduction 
of processes of large-scale cultivation. Small farmers may 
associate with one another to apply to their lands all the 
improved methods of farming, to purciiase or hire machinery 
or other modern devices in common, to buy fertilizer, seeds, 
and plants in large quantities, to transport and sell their 
products at common expense, and to borrow capital. Ipdeed, 
all these things are already being done — on a small sdale, 
it is true, but with increasing success— by farmers* syndi¬ 
cates, granges, etc.^ 

It must, nevertheless, be conceded that association among 
land-owners, whenever, extending beyond the effort to do a 
certain amount of business in common, it also undertakes the 
common cultivation and management of farms, presents very 

1 There have been many attempts at association among the farmers of this 
country, although most of them wore of short duration. (See the atticles on 
Cooperation, Farmers* Alliance, Farmers* Movemoiil, and bn Grangers in 
the ** Encylopsedia of Social Kefonn,** edited by W. 1). 1*. Bliss.) 

In France, tlio so-called agricultural syiidicates number about three thou¬ 
sand, and many of them have mora than eight thousand memben each. 
They have already introduced important reforms in the agriculture of the « 
country. 'Iliuy contribute to the education of French fanners by publish¬ 
ing numerous journals, by propagating new processes, and by establishing 
experimental farms. They have attempted the sale in common of some com¬ 
modities, such as wine, vegetables, and fniit, and even tried the production in 
common of some goods; tlie latter scheme has thus far succeeded very well 
only in the manufacture of cheese and butter. These organizations encour¬ 
age cattle-raising by buying breeders of pure stock. They have endeavored 
to create banks for mutual credit, and a law has been passed recently in 
France to facilitate this movement. They unite to form powerful federations 
and unions that sometimes cover an entire farming district of the country. 

I'he rapid and remarkable development < f these associations in France 
has given rise to ambitious hopes for the future, and some persons regard 
them as the beginning of a peaceful social revolution that will bar the way 
to socialistic revolution. (Consult Rucqulgny*s “ Les Syndicate i^ricoles.**) 

Farmers' associations are quite as fuliy developed In Germany, Denmark, 
and Belgium. In Germany the winc-ralsers on the banks of the Rhine have 
carried out a scheme for making their wine in common. In Denmark the 
entire agriculture of the country has been transformed by the cooperative 
dairies, which have succeeded in driviug French butter out of the English 
market. 
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grave difficulties. Indeed, such productive associations can 
be formed with advantage only for farms that are contigu< 
ous. Close neighborhood among farmers is generally more 
liable to give rise to lawsuits than to facilitate association. 
The jealousy of farmers is proverbial. 

But among those that work in manufactures association 
wil^ perhaps be easier. Cooperative association, — under the 
different forms of productive associations, societies for the 
purchase of raw materials or for the sale of finished goods, 
or societies for mutual credit,—aided by the mechanical inven¬ 
tions that are substituting electric power for steam, and 
enabling ns to transport motive power from the place of its 
gcnenition to the place of its apj^lication, will permit'numer¬ 
ous now forms of industrial enterprise capable of resisting 
successfully the encroachments of large-scale industry. De¬ 
vices for distributing motive power jdace small producers 
nearly on a plane of equality with large concerns, as regards 
the cost of power. 

Besides, it is by no means certain that large-scale produc 
' tion has no limit. It is probable, on the contrary, that it 
cannot go beyond a certain fixed point. The growth of 
social organizations, like that of living organisms, seems to 
be restricted by nature within certain bounds. Some de¬ 
partment stores, such as exist in the largest cities, appear 
already to have attained a state of development that is nearly 
permanent. Perhaps an economic reason for this may bo 
found in the fact that, beyond a certain point, the general 
expenses of large stores are proportionately increased rather 
than diminished. Thus there is a limit to the size of busi¬ 
ness enterprises.^ 

^ Some autboTB contend that the economy of laige-scale prodaction le often 
conuterbalaiiceil by nearly equivalent disadvantages and expenses, such as 
expensive advertising, thu cost of surveillance, leakage, and waetee. 

President Joini Ci>nverso, of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, is authority 
for tlie Btatement that these works have reached the limit of economy 
and efficiency in production; machinery, space, and labor are ae fully 
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At all eyents, evolution toward large production .does not 
proceed with equal rapidity in all fields of economic activity. 
It is far advanced in transportation, a trifle leas so in manu¬ 
factures, still less in commercial enterprises, while in agricul¬ 
ture it is scarcely perceptible. Certainly it cannot be said in 
any part of Europe that small farming is giving way to farm¬ 
ing on a very large scale. Collectivists, to be sure, wh({‘ agree 
in this point with most economists of the classical school, main¬ 
tain that this is only an anomaly, an accident, a simple delay in 
evolution, due to tue routine character of agriculture. They 
point particularly to the example of the United States, where 
agriculture in the West is practised on a large scale, and 
ask : Is not this the reason why American farmers defeat 
European competitors even in European markets? 

But the example of the United States proves nothing 
against our thesis. The colossal farms of this country, 
although they have the advantage of producing wheat at a 
low cost, have the disadvantage of giving relatively small 
crops. Crops of wheat on the ^'bonanza” farms rarely 
exceed thirteen bushels an acre, whereas inferior land in * 
France yields an average of twenty bushels.^ Extensive 
culture is made possible in the United States by th^ relative 
cheapness of land and the sx)arsenes8 of population. But 
when the population will liavc become as dense as that of 
,France it will be necessary to increase the crops by giving 

ntilized aa possible, and there would be no proportionate gain in increas¬ 
ing any of tliese productive factonf. In other words, it would be more 
profitable to duplicate the plant on another site than to double the present 
equipment. 

A summary of the advantages and disadvantages of large-scale production 
is given by Bullock, “ Introduction to the Study of Economics,** {§ 100-108, 
and in Leroy-Beaulien’s ** ^Iconomie Politique,** Vol. I. 

Production on a small scale, its present status and fnturo prospect, are 
discussed from the standpoint of a Catholic reformer in Victor Brant*s ** La 
petite Indnstrie contemporaine,’* 2* Edition, Paris, (Lecoffre), 1002. 

^ The census of 1000, Vol. VI, p. 20, gives some interesting data re¬ 
garding this point. The great western wheat-producing states employing 
large-scale methods of farming are Minnesota, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
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ap the methods of extensive farming, and by concentrating 
labor and capital on smaller areas. ^ 

The essential fact that should never be lost sight of is that 
although large farming involves some economy in general 
expenses and particularly an economy of labor, it has, on the 
other hand, the great twofold disadvantage of diminishing 
the pumber of producers, and, quite as often, of reducing the 
quantity of products when compared to the surface culti- 

Kaiuas, and California. Intensive, small-scale methods, on the other hand, 
are used in the New England states, whose soil, moreover, is naturally less 
fertile than that of the western farms. 



Avenge aerea ]icr 
tkem iv>|)ortlns 

Avenge valuo 
per ure 

bubflls 
per MTB 

Kansas 

68.7 

06.03 

10.2 

South Daxota 

05.7 

6.26 

lOA 

North Dakota 

134.6 

7.18 

13.6 

California 

212.0 

7.62 

18A 

Minnesota 

62.0 


14.6 

New Hampshire 

1.7 

12.66 

14.0 

Connecticut 

lA 

16.47 

22.0 

Bhode Island 

1.0 

16A3 

20.7 

Maine 

2.0 

16.11 

17.6 

Massaohusetts 

2.0 

15.06 

18.4 

Vermont 

2.0 

16.10 

10.8 


^ The census of 1860 reported 1,440,078 farms in the United States, and 
that of 1900 reported 6,780,667,—an addition of 4,200,684 in fifty yean. 
The same period witnessed an increase in the national population from 
23,101,876 to 76,803,387, and a growth in the cities (of over 8000 population) 
from 2,807,686 to 2^031,606. Notwithstanding this unprecedented growth in 
urban population, the increase in the number of farms was relatively greater 
than that of the total population, being in the ratio of 4 to 8.8. If we con¬ 
sider the population outside of cities, the following figures are obtained: 
In 1860 there was one farm for every 14 persons, and in 1000 one farm for 
every 8.0 persons. 

As regards the average size of farms the official figures are as follows: 
In 1860, 202.6 acres; 1860, 100.2; 1870, 163.8; 1880, 188.7; 1800, 186.6; 
1000, 146.6. But it must be observed that the very large farms are confined 
almost ezdnsively to the western and central states. 
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vated. It may give a greaUr net product^ i,e, greater profit 
to the landowner, but it generally yields a smaller gross prod¬ 
uct^ i.e. less food and less wages for the nation. Now in 
view of the increasing density of population in all civilized 
countries, the future will belong to the system of farming 
that can give the greatest quantity of food. Here we find 
another proof, and the explanation, of the law metitioned 
when we referred to the area required by various types of 
society to produce their food-supply, viz., that the necessary 
area is reduced as we proceed from the hunting stage to the 
pastoral, and from the pastoral to the agricultural. In the 
agricultural period itself, there is the same progress from 
“extensive” to “intensive” farming, and from intensive 
farming to garden-farming such as is practised to-day wher¬ 
ever population is most dense, i.e. in the suburbs of large 
cities. Garden-farming, in the vicinity of Paris, wh6re fruit 
and vegetables are raised by hothouse processes that resem¬ 
ble the methods used for raising fiowers, is said to yield from 
92000 to 93000 worth of vegetables per acre, or enough to 
provide food for twenty or twenty-five persons. In China,* 
a system of very elaborate intensive garden-farming enables 
the soil to nourish a very dense population. Here, then, are 
many reasons for thinking that the prophecies of the social¬ 
ists and of some economists regarding this matter (the sole 
point upon which they agree) may be found wanting in 
accuracy. The future probably belongs to small farming 
rather than to large-scale agriculture. The earth will some 
rlay be covered with small garden-farms, and the philosophi¬ 
cal maxim of Voltaire’s (^andide, “ Everybody will cultivate 
his own garden,” will be realized in the field of economics.^ 

1 One circamstanoe that gives rise to the Illusion concerning the natural 
superiority of large-scale agriculture is the intellectual superiority almost 
always possessed by the administrators of large farms; the great farms are 
better kept, and exemplify the latest agricultural improvements. We con¬ 
sequently attribute to a difference of agricultural system what really is due 
only to die greater energy and intelligence of the persons in change. 
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The Sttocessive Forms of the Diyision of Labor 

Association, of itself, means nothing more than the group 
ing of individual forces, each person performing the same oper¬ 
ation ; tills may be called simple codperation. But the term 
division of labor ” implies a distribution of the work umong 
the associated persons in such a manner that each performs a 
different operation; this may be called complex cooperation. 
If the w<)rk to be done is very simple, — like digging, lifting, 
rowing, or wood-chopping,—it is difficult to divide the work 
into several operations; each person must execute the same 
movements. But whenever the task is more complex and 
pomprises various operations, there is some advantage in 
splitting the work into as many fractional tasks as pos¬ 
sible, and assigning a part of it to each of a number of 
persons. 

The earliest form of the division of labor was the division ac¬ 
cording to sex, the men doing one kind of work and the women 
another. The distinction of sex gave rise to a difference 
of economic functions, and the rudimentary division of tasks 
thus evolved coincided with the first phase of economic 
evolution, — the phase which we have called the home or 
family economy. Yet this division of labor is far from cor¬ 
responding to the modem conception of the peculiar province 
of the two sexes, viz., the idea that man should perform the 
hard work and woman the household duties. This is no 
means the original view of the rdle of the sexes. Originally 
man took the noble occupations, such as hunting, fighting, 
the care of cattle, while woman did the base labor, including 

ITS 
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not only the household work, weeying, etc., but also the labor 
of carrying goods like veritable beasts of burden. Cura 
agrorum feminio delegata^ says Tacitus, in speaking of tlie 
Germans; we observe the same thing nowadays among all 
the tribes of Africa. Woman was really the first slave, and 
the first kind of slavery so-called, — that of captives taken 
during intertribal warfare, — was for her the first stepttoward 
emancipation, because it unburdened her of the heavier kinds 
of labor (such as grinding the grain or turning the mill¬ 
stone) which werj transferred to the slaves. 

The second phase — that of coiporations or guilds — coin¬ 
cided with a more detailed division of labor, viz., the rise of 
separate trades. Each guild or trade organization pei'formed 
only one kind of labor, and the rules of the guilds exerted 
a jealous caie that each one was confined to its particular 
specialty. The specialization of trades kept pace *with the 
gradual perfection of the guild system; industries were di¬ 
vided and subdivided into branches or groups that performed 
but one part of a trade. The wood-workers, for example, were 
divided into carpenters, cabinet-makeis, wheelwrights, etc^ 
Even allied trades, such as the glovers, girdlers, pocket makers, 
skinners, white tawyers, and other workers in leather; or the 
fletcheis (arrow-makera), the bowyers (makers of bows), and 
the stringers (makers of bowstrings), were organized into 

s?narate bodies. There were no fewer than a hundred 

«■ 

craft-guilds in Paris in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
each of which was regarded as forming a separate trade 
organization.^ 

In the third phase, that of the workshop and domestic man¬ 
ufacturing, the division of labor attains the highest degree 
of perfection. It was in the workshop that the wonderful 
phenomenon of the division of labor first attracted the atten¬ 
tion of Adam Smith, and led him to write those classical 
pages on the subject in his Wealth of Nations ** which have 

1 The German ataiiatlGs for 1882 enumerated 0460 different oocnpationa 
not Induding the liberal profesBiona. 
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been reproduced time and time again. ^ All indoetrial labor, 
as we have seen, is simply a series of movements (see page 
78), and despite its apparent complexity may be divided 
into a number of simple operations. If, now, we assign each 
simple movement to one laborer or group of laborers, each 
laborer^or group will constantly perform the same operation. 

1 leaking of the trade of the pin-maker, Adam Smith says (Book I, Chap* 
ter 1, of the “ Wealth of Nations : ** A workman not educat^ to this husi- 
neaa (which the divieiun of labor has rendered a distinct trade), nor 
acquainted with the use of machinery employed in it (to the invention of 
which the same division of labor has probably given occasion), could scarce, 
perhaps, with his utmost industry, make one pin in a day, and certainly 
could not make twenty. But in the way in whicli this business is^now car¬ 
ried on, not only the whole work is a peculiar trade, but it is divided Into a 
number of branches, of which the greater part are likewise peculiar trades. 
One man draws out the wire, another straights it, a third cuts it, a fourth 
points it, 3L fifUi grinds it at the top for receiving the head; to make the head 
requires two or three distinct operations; to put it on is a peculiar business, 
to whiten tlie pins is another; it is oven a trade by itself to put them into the 
paper; and the important business of making a pin is in this manner divided 
into about eighteen distinct operations, which, in some manufactories, 
^are all performed by distinct hands, though in others the same man will 
sometimes perform two or tlircc of them. 1 have seen a small manufactory 
of this kind where ten men only wore employed, and where some of them 
consequently performed two or three distinct operations. But though they 
were very poor, and therefore but indifferently accuinmndated with the neees- 
sary machinery, they could, when tliey exerted themselves, make among 
them about twelve pounds of pins in a day. 'Hiere are in a pound upward of 
four thousand pins of a middling size. Those ten persons, therefore, could 
make among them upward of forty-eight thousand pins in a day. Each per¬ 
son, therefore, making a tenth part of forty-eight thousand pins, might be 
considered as making forty-eight hundred pins in a day. But if they 
had all wrought separately and independently, and without any of them 
having been educated to this peculiar business, they certainly could not each 
of tliem have made twenty, perhaps not one pin in a day; that is, certainly 
not the two hundred and fortieth, perhaps not the forty-eight hundredth 
part of what they are at present capable of performing, in consequence of a 
proper division and combination of their different operations.'* 

The example chosen by Adam Smith is out of date, since pins are now 
made by machinery, and one thousand persons suffice to turn out, on an 
average, twenty-five tons of pins per week. la Adam Smlth*s time not less 
than four thousand two hundred were required for the production of about 
one^eventh of that quantity- 
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In the next phase, — that of factories, — the division of 
labor seems almost to have retrograded; or rather, not men 
but machines do the specializing. 

Finally, there is beyond this another form of the division 
of labor, which may be called international division of labor, 
because it has grown up under the influence of the d|)velop- 
ment of international transportation and exchange. 
nation devotes itself more especially to those branches of 
production which seem best adapted to its soil, its climate, 
and the abilities of its inhabitants.^ This tendency, however, 
which thirty years ago appeared to be making great progress, 
is now arrested at least momentarily by liie protectionist 
movement, which tends to make each countiy an autonomous 
market. 


II. The CondltlonB of the Division of Labor^' 

Division of labor is evidently most nearly perfect when¬ 
ever labor may most easily be cut up into many separate opera¬ 
tions. But the number of workmen must necessarily be 
proportionate to the number of these distinct operations.^ It 
is furthermore evident'that the number of workmen which an 
employer can afford to hire depends on the amount of goods 
to be produced. And as the amount of goods produced de- 

1 Some economists have referred to the territorial division of labor, which 
is essentially the same as international division of labor, explained abfive, 
and the hereditary division of labor, by which certain occupations tend to be 
confined to certain families or races.* 

3 It would be a great mistake to suppose that we could carry out the divi¬ 
sion of labor by employing one workman for each distinct operation; gen¬ 
erally, a larger number is required. Suppose that the making of needles 
comprises three operations: making the point, making the head, and piercing 
the eye. Suppose that it takes ten seconds to make each point, twenty for 
each head, and thirty for each eye. It is evident that in order to keep busy 
the workman who makes the points, we need two men to make heads and 
three to make eyes. It is therefore necessary to have, not three but six 
workmen, else the first one will remain idle a great part of the time. It 
would be easy to complicate further our hypothesis in illustration of this 
fact 
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pends necessarily on the size of the market, we may say in 
the last analysis that the division of labor is directly propor¬ 
tionate to the size of the market. 

This is why, as every one doubtless has observed frequently, 
the division of labor prevails to a great extent only in large 
centres of population, and is almost unknown in the country 
or iu^siAall villages. A country store usually deals in a pell- 
mell variety of goods, — spices, meats, toys, stationery, dry 
goods, and many other articles which in a lai^e city would be 
distributed among different stores.^ The reason for this is 
simple. The village storekeeper is obliged to deal in many 
things, to be a Jack-of-all-trades, because a single trade would 
not be sufficient to enable him to earn a livelihood. 

Most books on political economy mention a second condi¬ 
tion necessaiy for the division of labor, viz.: continuom, not 
intermittent, production ; hence the conclusion is drawn that 
the division of labor is not applicable to agriculture. This 
conclusion is too sweeping. Division of labor on a farm 
cannot, to be sure, be managed in the same manner as in a 
^workshop. It would be too expensive to have one man 
sow, another reap,-another gather grapes, or {ake care of the 
vines, or plant them; because each of these operations must 
take place only at a fixed season of tlie year and for a limited 
number of days. Hence the workman whose task is limited to 
one of these operations would be idle eleven months out of 
twelve. But it is possible, or at any rate it would be desir¬ 
able, to introduce the division of labor in another form by 
having each man or gfroup of men devoted to the cultivation 
of a specific plant. It is even probable that to the extent 
that agriculture grows more intensive and more akin to hor¬ 
ticulture^ this specialization will take place. 

1 It would seem at flnt sight that the city department stores do the 
same thing as the country stores. But these large stores really carry out a 
very thorough division of labor, each department having its own special man¬ 
ager. Each of the important tranches of the business of a laige department 
store, moreover, has its own ** buyer,** who has charge of the purchasing ami 
marking of goods, and who sometimes receives as much as 930,000 a year. 
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m. The Advantages and Dlsadvan^ges of the Division of 

Labor 

Division of labor increases the productive power of labor 
in proportions that surpass imagination. The reasons for 
this are as follows: — 

(1) As we have already explained, the most complicated 
work can be divided into a series of very simple and edmost 
mechanical operations^ which are therefore very easy to per¬ 
form ; in this way production may he facilitated to an amazing 
degree. 

Indeed, these operations may become so simple that man’s 
labor is unnecessary, and a machine will do the work just as 
well. It is the division of work into simple constituent parts 
that has made it possible to construct machinery for doing 
work that at first sight appears to be most complicated. 

(2) The division of labor creates a great diversity of 
tasks, each of which differs from the others in point of diffi¬ 
culty and of the strength or attention it requires. Hence 
we may fit each of these tasks to the individual capacities of 
the workmen, JVe can utilize each man’s natural aptitudes, 
and thus avoid the waste of time, strength, and capital which 
would result from having the same work done by all the 
workmen, whether they are strong or weak, ignorant or 
intelligent. In other words, we may thus avoid squander¬ 
ing the energy of the strongest and the most capable ou work 
that is too easy for them, pr wasting the labor of the weak 
and the ignorant on tasks that are beyond their powers. 

(3) The constant repetition of the same task results in devel¬ 
oping remarkable dexterity in manual labor, just as, in intel¬ 
lectual labor, sustained and persevering application singularly 
develops the intellectual faculties, and consequently the power 
to produce. Doctors, lawyers, painters, novelists, scientists, 
all have their specialties nowadays; and each man finds it 
to his advantage to settle in one little comer of the domain 
of human knowledge and diligently explore that part alone. 
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^ To the above three reasons it is customary to add three 
others of less importance. 

(4) Ecmomy of time, which results from continuous work. 
A workman who changes often from one task to another, 
loses, at every change, hot only the time which intervenes 
between the two occupations, but especially the time neces- 
saiy fcr getting well started, 

(5) The economy of implements, which reaches a maximum 
when each laborer employs but one tool, and uses that one 
constantly. 

(6) A shorter period of apprenticeship. The time needed 
to learn a trade is proportionate to its complexity.^ 

But as opposed to all these advantages, some serious draw¬ 
backs have long been pointed out: — 

(1) The degradation of the workman, who performs the 
same siviple operation all the time and is thus reduced to 
the rdle of a mere machine.^ 

To this objection the reply may be made that the intro¬ 
duction of machineiy constantly tends to remove this evil 
effect of the division of labor. Indeed, we may be sure that 
*as soon as any productive operation becomes so simple as to 
be purely mechanical, it will not be long befoic the workman 
will be replaced by a machine, since machine labor is cheaper 
than human labor in such a case as this. 

Again, the reduction in the length of the workday, leav¬ 
ing the workman spare time in which to employ his mind and 
body in normal ways, must also be regarded as an indispen¬ 
sable corrective of the division of labor in modern industry.^ 

1 The suppreBsion of apprenticeship, which is quite as much due to the 
introduction of machineiy os to the division of labor, is in itself a regrettable 
circumstance, and efforts are now being made In many countries to counteract 
its unfortunate effects by creating trade schools. 

* Lemontey has put this objection into a classical phrase : “ It is a sad 
confession for a man to make that during his whole life be has done nothing 
more than make the eighteenth part of a pin.** 

* The socialist Fourier believed that by the aid of what he called short sss- 
stons all the advantages of the dlvisiou of labor mlg^t be obtained without 
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(2) The extreme dependence of the workman who is 
incapable of doing anything except the particular and en¬ 
tirely special operation to which he has become accustomed, 
and who, tlierefore, is in constant jdaiiger of being helpless 
when dischaiged or when the progress of industry makes his 
particular task unnecessary. Like the parts of the commod¬ 
ity which he helps to make, and which are worthless^ unless 
combined with the other fractional parts that make up a 
whole product, he, too, may be said to have no more impor¬ 
tance than that of a single wheel in the vast industrial 
machine; without the other supplementary parts he has no 
value and his toil is worthless. 

What, then, must be our final judgment regarding the 
division of labor? 

If we consider it as applied in factories, no hesitation is 
possible. The advantages of the division of labor'far out¬ 
weigh its disadvantages, and these disadvantages, even, are 
largely imaginaiy. To be sure, there are many kinds of 
mechanical work that stunt the intelligence; but this is not 
due to the division of labor. The work of a street-sweeper 
is not divided. Is it therefore nobler than that of a laborer 
who makes nothing but nails? And, as some one has wittily 
remarked, would the workman who makes only pinheads 

Its disadvantages. He planned that each laborer should ply not one but 
several trades, and pass in turn from one to another. The advantages of 
specialization thus are retained; for a man need not work at one thing his 
whole life to be able to do it well* Ho may, thanks to division of labor, 
become skilful in five or six different operations or trades, especially if they 
are simple ones. Moreover, the deadening monotony of always performing 
the same kind of work is avoided, and Fourier endeavored thus to satisfy 
what he very picturesquely called the butterfly ** instinct, that prompts us 
to like change. This idea is by no means absurd, though it has been much 
ridiculed; but its execution would require that the workers could change 
work without Ipsing too much time. Hence Fourier invented his ** Phalan¬ 
stery,** where all laborers are assembled, in order that this rotation of work 
might be managed easily and in such a way that there would be no difficulty, 
for instance, in having the blacksmith abandon his anvil and Uim to rose 
gardening. 
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gain much intellectually and morally by making whole pins? 
Admitting, moreover, that apprenticeage lias been done away 
with, its place can be taken advantageously by some plan for 
giving the workman a geiieial trade education that will help 
him, although himself confined to a single fractional task, to 
understand what position he occupies in the whole trade, and, 
if need bo, enable him to pass from one branch of it to another. 

But when, broadening the scope of our inquiiy, we ask 
whether the social division of labor into special trades and 
occupations is good, and whether it should be regarded as 
the normal economic organization of the future, we hesitate 
to reply affirmatively. Certainly this division of labor makes 
men dependent on each other, and, like the physiological 
division of labor among the organs of a living body, it seems 
to make all the members of society parts of one and the same 
organisdi, and thus realizes the ideal of those who insist on 
the principle of social solidarity. Indeed, many sociologists 
point out this analogy approvingly. 

We, too, believe in social solidarity and interdependence. 
•We hold with M. Espinas that ** the aptitude for living apart 
from others is only a very inferior mark of individuality.’* 
The aptitude for isolation, indeed, is really a characteristic 
of the savage, and the savage is no longer the ideal type of 
humanity, as he was for the writers of the eighteenth centuiy. 
But we dislike to regard the division of labor as the basis of 
solidarity, for the reasons that it is, first, an unconscious fact 
of a quasi-physiological nature, and, secondly, because it 
implies the increasing differentiation of individuals and tends 
to subordinate everything to the interest of trade and produc¬ 
tion. ^ Now time solidarity tends to bring men together and 

1 M. Durkbciiii, in liin remarkable book on I^a Division du Travail 
Social/* regards the division of labor as tlio fuiidaincntal social law. He 
even considera it to be the foundation of ethics, and maintains that the diffeiv 
entiation of individual tasks makes each person iucnpable of sufficing unto 
himself and hence obliges Iiim to rt'iider reciprocal services and to establish 
a syst-om of mutual consideration and assistance. 

The division of social labor is, moreover, according to Durkbeiin, both 
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to unite them, not to send them off in diveigent directions; 
it seeks to give each man a more complete and perfect indi¬ 
viduality, not to make him more and more insignificant 
reducing him to the level of a mere wealth-producing, wealth- 
transmitting, or wealth-exchanging machine. 

It is to be hoped, therefora, that the division of social labor 
into trades and professions will not endanger the thorcugh 
and liarmonious development of human peraonality. This 
hope is perfectly realizable if eveiybody can reserve, apart 
from the hours given to his particular occupation, an increas¬ 
ing share of his time and activity for domestic, civic, intel¬ 
lectual, religious, and {esthetic pursuits. From this point of 
view, a reduction of the hours of labor is a matter of primaiy 
importance. (See Book IV.) 

the effect and the corrective of the struggle for life. As the stSiiggle for 
life is most intense when individuals are most alike and have the same wants, 
everybody tries to become a specialist and endeavors to do something dif¬ 
ferent from the others; thus the division of labor is the effect of the straggle 
for life. . The division of labor enables individuals to escape competition and 
thus to escape ruin or extermination; hence it is also a corrective of the, 
struggle for life. 



BOOK III. THE CIRCULATION OP 

WEALTH 


Thb circulation of wealth, more frequently called exchange 
in English treatises on political economy, is really only a part 
of production, and in the preceding editions of this book it 
was so presented. Indeed, exchange is not an end in itself, 
for wealth is not exchanged simply for the sake of exchange. 
Exchange and credit (which form the two essential parts of 
the circulation of wealth), and the ingenious devices to 
which they give rise, aie really only methods of organizing 
labor, — methods having absolutely the same purpose as asso¬ 
ciation and the division of labor, namely, to facilitate pro¬ 
duction. The division of labor and exchange are logically 
and practically inseparable from each other. 

Notwithstanding this fact, most treatises on political econ¬ 
omy devote a special section to the phenomena of exchange 
and credit. 'L'hey do this not only because these subjects 
are very important and extensive, and it is pedag^gically 
desirable to have symmetrical divisions of the science, nor 
simply because they cover what is called commerce as dis¬ 
tinguished from industry and agriculture^ but principally 
because these new methods of organizing labor coincide with 
a separate and distinct stage in the productive process. 
When wealth is once created, the next step is to transfer it ; 
it does not again change /orm, but it changes oumen. 
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I. The History of Exchange 

Exchange occupies an exceedingly important place in 
modern life. Ne'^j’ly all the wealth tiiat is created is pro¬ 
duced for the purpose of being exchanged. Take the wheat 
in the granaries, the vegetables in the barn, the cloth at the 
tailor’s, the shoes at the shoemaker’s, the jewels at the gold¬ 
smith’s, the bread at the baker’s, and ask: What part of all 
this wealth is destined by the producer for his own consump¬ 
tion ? Very little or none at all. All these things ^'e mer- 
ehandue, i.e, objects intended for sale. Our thrift, our skill, 
our talents also, are most frequently applied not to satisfy 
our own wauts, but those of others. It happens very rarely 
that lawyers, physicians, and notaries have to work for them¬ 
selves, pleading their own cases, healing their own ailments,' 
drawing up their own documents. They, too, i-egard these 
services only from the point of view of exchange. This is 
why, when we estimate our wealth, we do not estimate it 
according to its utility for us^ but solely according to its 
exchange value, ix. its utility for others. 

It must not be supposed that this state of affairs has always 
prevailed. Exchange is by*no means so simple a process as 
association or as the division of labor, both of which are so 
natural that even certain animal species put them into prac¬ 
tice. Far from being instinctive, exchange seems originally 
to have been antipathetic to human nature. Primitive man 
regarded the product of his labor almost as a part of himself. 
Hence all sorts of strange and solemn formalities were at the 
beginning attached to every transfer of goods, s,g, the 
mandpatio of Roman law. Curiously enough, gifts seem to 
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have been prevalent before exchange, and it is even supposed 
that gifts gave rise to exchange in the form of a fictitious 
reciprocal donation.^ 

In the first phase of industrial organization — that of the 
family—there, evidently could be no exchange, as each 
group fformed an autonomous, self-sufficing organism. It 
was •solely by the labor of its membeis and its slaves, and 
later by the toil required of the serfs, that the group provided 
for the satisfaction of its wants.^ Exchange took place only 
in those exceptional or accidental cases when a few exotic 
products were sold by foreign merchants who brought them 
from abroad. (See the section on Merchants.) 

In the second phase—that of corporative or guild pro¬ 
duction— exchange necessarily results from the separation 
of tradc^. It is, however, limited to one town. Producers 
and consumers, who are also fellow-burghers, meet at the 
Union market. Merchants from without soon succeed in pene¬ 
trating these markets, but not without great difficulty and 
long struggles, and only under certain rigorous restrictions.* 
* In the third phase — that of manufacturing — the mai'ket 
grows wider and becomes national. Here exchange and 
commerce really begin. It has been observed that the rise 
of national markets coincides with the formation of the great 
modern states. It is noteworthy that in France the growth 
of a national market took place at the same time that Vauban 
did away with urban fortifications and built a national system 
of fortifications; this coincidence demonstrates in a striking 
fashion the fact that economic, political, and military evolu¬ 
tion everywhere follow along parallel lines* 

The market becomes still larger by becoming colonial^ when 
the economic life of a nation is not confined within its own 

^ See Herbert Spencer's “ Sociolofty," Part IV. 

* Consult Biiecher, “Industrial Evolution," and Cunningham, “Western 
Civilisation in its Economic Aspects." 

* Foreign merchants usually were permitted to sell goods in the cities only 
on these conditions: (a) they had to pay a fixed tax; (6) they could not sell at 
retail, i,e. to the public, but only to the merchants of the locality i (e) they 
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borders bat extends to its colonial possessions. This exten* 
sion of the market began in the seventeenth centuiy, at the 
time when the great commercial companies were founded that 
subsequently played an important part in history (for example, 
the English East India Company). 

Then, finally, in the fourth stiige — that of machinely, rail¬ 
roads, and steamboats, — the market becomes truly mflmdt- 
and commerce acquires the enormous dimensions that 
have helped profoundly to modify the economic relations of 
the world, and have made the problem of international trade 
one of the most important problems of our epoch.^ 

II. Exchange Value 

It is an academic problem whether the concept 9! value 
can exist apart fram that of exchange. We believe that it 
can. Value, as we have said, is the expression of a scale or 
classification of various kinds of wealth, of prefei^nces, or of 
degrees of desirability. Even Robinson Crusoe had a com¬ 
parative. scale of values; there were some things he prized* 
more highly than others, and he showed his preferences by 
the order in which he saved goods from the shipwreck, since 
he naturally chose the most desirable objects first. There 
may be value, therefore, without exchange. We admit, 
however, that in social life exchange is practically the sole 
determinant of the idea of value. Exchange removes the 
notion of value frem the inner consciousness in which, so to 
speak, it was slumbering, and makes it definite and vivid. 
Exchange leads 11s to compare our preferences, and makes 
them more precise and positive. 

The old economists, beginning with Adam Smith, or rather 

coaid sell only at certain times of the year and at speoifled placea See 
A8hley*8 “ Economic History of England,** and Clieyney*s ** Industrial and 
Social History of England ** (Macmillan, 1001). 

^ Wh do not, of course, pretend that the chronological history of oomnkerce 
coincides exactly witli the above outline; we have endeavored sifiiply to give 
a general sketch of its tendencies—a sort of mnemotecdmic ^nexallaatlon. 
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with Aristotle, distinguished two kinds of value: tot, wdue 
in use (which may also be called individwd valued and 
second, value in exchange (which may be called eodal value'). 
They showed that these two values may be quite diffei'ent from 
each other. For instance, spectacles have great value for a 
near-sighted scientist who could not read without them, but 
theif value in exchange is rather small; on the other hand, 
diamond ear-rings, which may have a very high exchange vdlue^ 
have for him absolutely no value in uee,^ 

What is the reason for this difference? Value in use is 
determined solely by the wants and desires of a peroon at a 
given moment; it has no other foundation than etdgective use- 
fulness. On the other hand, value in exchange appeal's to 
have a more objective character; it is uniform in one and 
the same market,^ and is called current price. Indeed, this 
value or price is quoted ” regularly in the newspapers for a 
multitude of commodities, and serves as a basis for specula¬ 
tion. While value in use is simply the result of individual 
subjective judgments, value in exchange seems to take pre¬ 
cedence over individual judgments and obliges sellers and 
buyers to follow the market.” This is not only a matter 
of everyday experience, but an economic law of the greatest 

^ A flve-dollar bill certainly has not the eauio value in that »to say, 
not the same utility^ for a luillionnaire as fur a poor man. To the poor man it 
means several days* subsistence, whereas to the millionnaire it means merely 
some insignificant bauble that he might buy with it. On the other hand, it 
is evident that the bill has for both the same value fn exchange, inasmuch as 
all flve-dollar bills have the same value, and one bill will buy as much as 
another, under similar circumstances. 

* “ Market,'* in the economic sense of the tenn, does not mean a place or 
estahliahment in which goods are bought and sold, but the totality of sales 
and purchases'—the whole sphere in which the transfer of merchandise and 
the communication between buyers and sellers is quick enough to establish a 
uniform price. The extent of markets varies according to the nature of the 
merchandise. The wheat market, for instance, may include a whole nation; 
the market for gold extends over the whole world ; the market for vegetables 
is generally conflned to a small district. 

* See Fnmcls Walker’s interesting dlscusaion of markets in his ** Political 
Economy.** 
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importance, and may be formulated thus: In the same maihet 
there can he only one price for merchandise of the same quality,^ 

What, then, determines value in exchange ? Fomierly, in 
the classical treatises on political economy, the determination 
of exchange value was explained by a formula that was simple, 
and, in appearance at least, perfectly clear; viz., that e^hange 
value varies directly with the demand, and inversely vntjj, the 
supply. This formula is now quite discredited, — perhaps 
too much so. There are several objections that may be raised 
against it: — 

( 1 ) Despite its appearance of mathematical exactitude, this 
rule is contrary to facts. If the supply of wheat were dimin¬ 
ished by half in a country having no commerce with other 
countries, its price would be much more than doubled; it 
would be five times as higli.^ Again, if the supply of wine 
were diminished by half, we may be sure that the price of 
wine would not bo doubled. 

( 2 ) It mistakes the effect for the cause. If an increase in 
the demand raises the piice, it is evident that the increase of 
price will in turn diminish the demand; and if an increase* 
of the supply makes prices fall, it is evident that lower prices 
will in turn tend to restrict the supply. In other words, 
instead of saying that demand and supply regulate prices, we 
may just as well say that prices regulate demand and supply 

I 

> Stanley Jevons calls tliis the law of indifference^ meaning that it is a matter 
of indifference whether we choose one or the other of two objects when tliey 
are identical; we have no reason for preferring the one to the other, and will 
not consent to pay more for it — no matter bow much more labor its pro¬ 
duction may have cost. 

* An English economist of the seventeenth century, Gregory King, in a cele¬ 
brated law which bears his name, explained the relation between tlie quan 
tity of wheat and its price. For deficits of 10, 20, .30, 40, and 50 per cent, 
we should have a rise in prices of SO, 80, 100, 280, and 460 per cent, re¬ 
spectively. It is of course true that this law, although valid at a time when 
England formed a closed market for wheat, has to-day lost all practical im¬ 
portance because of the international trade in cereals. 

* Tbke any kind of securities selling on the stock exchange, for example 
8 per cent goTernment bonds, and suppose them to be selling at $100. 
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(8) It attributas no intolligible meaning to the terms 9upply 
and demands The word supply may, to be sure, mean the 
quantity of merchandise, the stock existing on the market, 
although in many cases a purely imaginary reduction of the 
supply (such as the hare fear of a bad harvest) may produce the 
same ^sult as a real diminution. But what are we to 
understand by demand f The quantity in demand is in fact 
absolutely indeterminate, since it depends entirely on tlie 
price. At one cent a bottle, the demand for Bordeaux wine 
would be almost unlimited; at $100 a bottle there would be 
hardly any demand at all. 

We must therefore inquire what other theories have been 
suggested in place of the classical formula. In this eonnec- 
tion we shall encounter again the two important theories out¬ 
lined in the section devoted to value in use; namely, the 
theory of final utility and the theory of labor or cost. 

(A) Let us first examine the utility theory. Very ingen¬ 
ious as an explanation of subjective value, the theoiy of final 
utility finds greater diihculty in explaining exchange value. 
•After showing that bread, for example, has a difFei'ent value 
for each person, and may even have a different value for the 
same person at different times (according to his state of 
hunger or satiety), how can this theoiy account for the fact 

There is always a demand for a certain amount of these bonds, and usually 
a certain amount of them for sale. Suppose that at the opening of the stock 
exchange the amount of these bonds demanded is twice that of those offered 
for sale. Who would imagine tliat the price will double and reach $200 ? 
Tet this is what ought to take place if the classical formula Is true. In reality, 
the price quoted for these bonds may not rise even $1, for the simple 
reason that the majority of people who would buy at $100 will withdraw as 
soon as the price rises above this point. It is evident that if the demand for 
bonds diminishes with every increase in the price, the supply, at the same 
time and for the same reason, will increase. A time must come, therefore, 
when the decreasing demand and the increasing supply are equal and form 
an equillbrinm. Usually, a rise of but a few cents is sufficient to bring about 
this result 

The same rules hold for almost all kinds of merchandise, to a greater or 
less extent Everywhere and always, the supply and the demand tend to 
establirii an equilibrium by means of the rise or fall in prices. 
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that the exchange value or money value of wheat' is the 
same in one market for millions of persons; how, moreover, 
can it explain that the value of wheat does not vary much 
throughout the whole nation, nor differ greatly from one 
nation to another, iior change considerably from year to 
year? 

The utility theory explains this by observing that fti order 
to effect the transition from many individual values 'to a 
uniform exchange value of a commodity, we must take into 
account its final uMlity not only for the possessor but also 
for other pereone^ i.e. for possible purchasers. 

If, for instance, I have a thousand bushels of wheat in my 
storehouse, the thousandth bushel has no final utility for 
me, for surely 1 have no need of it. Yet it certainly has an 
exchange value, which is just the same as that of any other 
bushel; for although 1 myself have moie wheat than I need, 
there are persons who have not enough, and for these persons 
my thousandth bushel has a final utility. This utility con¬ 
fers a value on the whole quantity.^ 

The manner in which exchange value is fixed in an open 
market under ordinary circumstances may best be explained 
by an example. Suppose that at a given time there are 


> In reality the problem Is much more complicated than this. Fortunately 
for the consumer and for the general public, the market price is not always 
"determined by the purchaser most desirous of buying, i.e. the person who 
attributes a maximum individual value to the object. For we must remember 
that the seller Is not alone. There %re other ^ers quite as anxious as he 
to dispose of their goods — perhaps more so. Consequently, might we not 
just as well say that the price will be determined by the seller who is most 
desirous of diq)osIng of his goods, or who is most in need of monqy, i.e. 
by him who attributes to the object the minimum individual (or subjective) 
value ? Under these conditions the ^noblem would still remain unsolved. 

The Austrian school solves the difficulty by declaring that In reality neither 
of these two persons determines the price. On the contrary, they stand aside 
and wait until the rates are fixed by others. The buyer who is most dis¬ 
posed to offer a high price will not he foolish enough to pay an exorbitant 
price If he can get the object cheaper. And, on the other hand, the seller 
most anxious to dispose of bis goods will take care not to sell them at a 
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several persons prepared to sell costs* provided they can ob¬ 
tain a suffioiently high price. Suppose, furthermore, in order 
not to obscure the point at issue, that all these coats are of the 
same’ quality and tliat each prospective seller has but one coat 
to dispose of. Now it is evident that these possessors of coats 
do notiall require the same inducement to part with, their 
goods; some will not give them up except for a high price, 
while otheia (who are perhaps in gi'eat need of money) will 
accept a very small price. Let us assume that: — 

A is willing to Hell his coat for 910.00 
B is willing to sell his coat for 9,00 
C is willing to sell his coat for 8.00 
D is willing to sell his coat for 7.00 
£ is willing to sell his coat for 6.00 
F is willing to sell his coat for 5.00 
' 6 is willing to sell his coat for 4.00 

H is willing to sell his coat for 3.00 
1 is willing to sell his coat for 2.00 
J is willing to soli his coat for 1.00 

• On the other hand there are several persons contemplating 
the purchase of a coat. Not all of them are willing to make 
the same sacrifice to obtain one, but if they should find that the 
price is so low that the coat would be more useful than the 
money paid in exchange for it, they would not hesitate to 

price lower than is necessary. Therefore both of them await developments. 
They wait until the purchaser who is leant atixious to buy has met and dealt 
with the seller who is leant anxious to sell. These are the persons who, by 
virtue of tlieir stronger economic position, determine the market price. They 
are called the **inaiginal pair.*' 

But, admitting the validity of this proof, we must remark that it results 
in the rather curious consequence that exchange value coincides in reality 
with the Jlnal utility of a commodity for none of the buyers and none of the 
setters^ except one of each I This is indeed a case in which the exception is 
held to be more Important than the nile. (Tliis criUcism Is dei'rloped by 
Macfarlane, In his book on ** Value and Distribution,” Philailelphfa, 1699.) 

Those who are curious to know how a subtle thinker juggles with these 
dliBcultles may consult Boehm-Bawerk's remarkable book on ** Capital,” 
whiidi has been tranriated into English; or a very complete summary of the 
theory in Soart's ” Introduction to the Theory of Value.” 
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Not all will be willing or able to make the same 
Let us assume that: — 

K is willing, if necessary, to pay §8.00 
L is willing, if necessary, to pay 7.50 
M is willing, if necessary, to pay 7.00 
N is willing, if neoessaiy, to pay 6.50 
O is willing, if necessary, to jiay 6.00 
P is willing, if necessary, to pay 5.00 
Q is willing, if necessary, to pay 3.50 
R is wiUiug, if necessary, to pay 3.00 
S is willing, if necessaiy, to pay 2.50 
T is willing, if necessary, to pay .50 

Now under these circumstances it is evident that neither A 
nor B will sell his coat, since the purchaser most eager to buy 
will not give 11101*6 than Ij^.OO. It is equally evident that T 
cannot expect to acquire a coat, since the seller most anxious 
to dispose of his coat will not accept less than $1.06. Con¬ 
sequently the market price will be somewhere between $8.00 
and $1.00. C is willing to sell his coat for $8.00, and K is 
willing to pay this price. Will the price therefore be $8.00? 
This is extremely unlikely, because there are seven coats on 
the market that can be bought for less tlian $8.00 each, and C 
will not pay $8.00 for what he can get for less. J, for ex¬ 
ample, will, if necessary, sell his coat for $1.00. Will $1.00 
therefore be the market price ? Again we must answer neg¬ 
atively, because there are nine persons willing to j^ay more 
than $1.00 for a coat, and only one coat available at that 
price. Will the piice be $6,00 ? If it is, we shall have six 
coats available at this price, and only five purchasers. Will 
the price be $5.00? If so, we shall have six purchasers, and 
only five coats' for sale. Therefore the price must be some¬ 
where between $5.00 and $6.00, perhaps $5.f50. For at this 
price five coat-owners find it profitable to sell, and five intend¬ 
ing purchaser find it to their advantage to buy.^ 

^ If the price la $6.60, the man who would, if necessary, have sold his coat 
for $1.00 may be regarded as having achieved a gain of $4.60. 'Phe man whn 
would, If necessary, have paid $8.00 may be said to have gained $2.60 by 
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' (B) Let us now,examine the labor or coot theory. This 
theory, which founds value on labor, at fiist seems to give a 
better explanation of exchange value. The current price of 
merchandise on the market appears generally to be regulated 
by the coot of production. Now what is the cost of produc¬ 
tion but the quantity of labor expended in producing a com¬ 
modity? We must inquire, however, what is meant by 
quantity of labor, 

If quantity of labor means the duration of labor, or the 
amount of effort expended, measured by means of some sort 
of onergo-meter, then this theory is disproved by facts, and 
is far from explaining them. Exchange value and price 
bear no necessary relation whatever to the time or. trouble 
of production. (See page 59.) 

If quantity of labor means the sum of values expended in 
raw macerial, 'manual labor, etc., then this theory harmonizes 
with actual facts, but no longer explains anything. It simply 
amounts to the discovery that the value of the whole product 
is equal to the sum of the values of its parts, which is a 
.self-evident truth. 

At all events we must not say, as is said so often, that 
value is determined by the cost of production. For we might 
just as well say, as opposed to this statement, that it is the 
value of things which determines their production and regu¬ 
lates the expenses that are necessary for this purpose. The 
art of the industrial manager consists precisely in foreseeing 
what the wants of men will be and what value men will 
attribute to certain things; he will so arrange and conduct 
production as not to expend more in producing goods than 
people will be willing to pay for them. If he is clever 
enough to expend less, he will reap a profit. If he unwisely 
expends more, he will lose; but the value of his product 

purchasing a coat at the market price. Indeed, each seller and each pur¬ 
chaser must gain something by the transaction at |5.60, else he would not 
exchange. These gains are sometimes called quasl-reiits, because of their 
fundamental resemblance to the phenomenon of land-rent. 
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will not be inoreased by so much as a single cent, if he sao> 
ceeds or if be fails. (See the section on 'Profit.) 

Hence there is here no necessaiy relation of catue and 
effect; that is to say, neither the cost of production nor value 
is the cause or effect of the other. We may simply say that 
under the pressure of an exterior cause, — competition, — and 
only where this pressure exists, the cost of production and the 
value of the product alwaye tend to coincide.^ This relation is 
one of the most important in political economy, but it does 
not by any means indicate the eauee of value. 

1 In the original French edition of this book, Professor Gide remarks that 
in all cases of monopoly tliis relation between the cost of production and 
value no longer holds true. It must not be supposed, however, that mo* 
nopolles can or will arbitrarily put up prices. For if prices are exceedingly 
high, sales will be correspondingly small, and although the percentage of 
profit on sales will be large, the total profits will be small. As the interest of 
business concerns is to achieve the highest possible total profits, a monopoly 
will probably find it advantageous to lower prices so as to increase sales; in 
fact, it will endeavor so to adjust prices as to obtain not the highest possilfie 
profit on each article sold, but the highest total profit on all goo^ sold. 

It may be suggested that perhaps the commodity in question is a necessity 
of life, and that consequently the monopolist is absolute ruler in this particular 
field of production. To this it may nevertheless be objected that there is no 
absolute necessity of life, ^ke bread, for example, or meat>- both of which 
are regarded as types of necessities. If the price for these goods Is exceed¬ 
ingly high, many persons will consume other articles of food, either beoanse 
they are obliged to do so, or because they are not suflSclently fond of bread 
and meat to pay very high prices for them; they would rather eat vegetables 
and fruit. 

There is, moreover, always a certain degree of potential competition, — 
competition which is sure to spring up if- prices become extortionate, and 
which keeps prices within reasonalfle limits. In this sense, the pressure of 
competition is felt even by monopolies and trusts, (lliis-point is discussed 
by J. A. Hobson, **The Evolution of Modern Capitalism,** pp. 168 et seg., ahd 
by Collier, “TheTrust,** Chapter VI.) 

Whenever in the productive process tliere is an element of monopoly, value 
and the cost of production manifestly will not coincide. It Is customary, 
moreover, to regard the profits of the manager or enir^nreneur as .the margin 
between the market value of the goods and their cost of production. There 
are, to be sure, some economists who maintain as a general principle that cost 
of production and value tend to become absolutely equals but they oonsider 
normal profit to be itself a part of the cost of production. 
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III a word, we must conclude with regard to exchange 
value, as well as with regard to value in general (see page 64), 
. that it is fruitless to seek a rnglt cause or basis. The best 
t^ay out of the difficulty, as Stanley Jevons and M. Vilifredo 
Pareto have proposed, is to remove the word value ” from 
the economic vocabulary and substitute the expression 
exchange relation.’* It is indeed only a relation ; the 
of this relation, are not so important as the amditions which 
it must fulfil. These conditions may be reduced to two, 
which together are necessary and sufficient: — 

(1) The cuiTent price must be such that demand and 
supply coincide exactly, for it is evident that there cannot 
be moro merchandise sold than bought^ nor, inversely, more 
bought than sold. 

(2) The current price must be such Uiat all parties 
(sellers and buyers), even the least favored, secure a gain in 
utility. For it is evident that if there is not an advantage 
of some sort for both parties to an exchange, the transaction 
will not take place. 

. The old and discredited formula of supply and demand, 
in spite of its commonplace appearance, possessed the merit 
of indicating very well the various elements of value, and 
especially the two predominating points that we have men¬ 
tioned. It explains cleaily enough what M. Vilifredo 
Pareto has expressed in tlie much more scientific but more 
abstract formula: ** Value arises from the contrast between 
tastes and obstacles.” The supply is not only the quantity 
of goods obtainable in the market at a given time, but it 
must also take into account all the circumstances which (by 
facilitating production or rendering it more difficult) may 
vary this quantity. The demand is the intensity of the in¬ 
numerable and fluctuating desires for a given commodity. To 
say that value increases when the demand increases means 
that things are more desired when the need for them grows 
and the quantity remains the same. To say that value de¬ 
creases when the supply increases means that things are less 
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desired when the quantity increases and the need remains the 
same. And this is a true statement of the facts. 

III. How Value is measured by Exchange 

As yalue is degree of deeirahility^ to measure the value of* 
a thing is to measure the intensity of the desire whi2h that 
thing calls forth within us. But, it may be asked, Is it 
possible to metisure desires ? Although not directly, it is 
certainly possible indirectly. All measures are simply com¬ 
parisons. Just as ill determining the weight of an object, we 
compare the earth’s attraction for it with the earth’s attrac¬ 
tion for some other object, similarly we can measure the value 
of a commodity by comparing the attractiveness which it has 
for us with the attractiveness of some other object. 

It is true that to weigh or measure desires we have no 
scales or foot-rules; but we do have a means that is no less 
accurate, viz., exchange. In every act of exchange, each party 
to the transaction is called upon to make a certain sacrifice to 
satisfy his desire ; in order to obtain what he wants, he must, 
relinquish a certain quantity of the wealth he possesses. 
Now it is evident that the extent of the sacrifice made is 
a good measure of the intensity of his desire for the object 
obtained. When a South African Hasuto pays ten oxen for 
a wife, is this not a proof that for him the woman is ten times 
as desirable as an ox ? 

[It is not customary in English to speak of our deeire for 
things already in our possession; when we have obtained 
them, we are no longer supposed to desire them, and desire 
is, in one sense, extinguished by possession. But it cannot be 
said that things are less desirable when we possess them than 
when we do not; our feeling toward things may be just the 
same after possession as before, and our appreciation of them 
just as great. In this sense our desii'e attaches to things we 
own, quite as well as to things we wish to own. But our 
estimate of the desirability of an object often becomes clear 
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and definite only when we contemplate giving it up. Hence 
we may be said to compare our desire for an object we i) 088 eB 8 
with our desire for an object offered us in exchange for it.] 
Whenever we have a high appreciation of (or, if we may 
use the word in this peculiar sense, a keen desire for) an 
object «we possess, it will take a large quantity of other 
weaUh to induce us to part with it; that is to say, a con¬ 
siderable amount of proffered wealth is required to arouse 
in our minds a desire opposed to that which leads us to re¬ 
tain possession, and sufficient to turn the scale in favor of 
the new desire. It is perfectly correct, therefore, to declare 
that the value of a thing is meaeured hy the quantity of other 
things for which it can he exchanged; or, more brihfiy, the 
value of a thing is expressed by its purchasing power,^ 

If, then, 1 can exchange an ox for ten sheep, I may say 
that the value of an ox is ten times that of a sheep; or, 
inversely, that the value of a sheep is one-tenth that of an 
ox. This may be expressed in the formula: The values of 
any two commodities are inversely proportionate to the quanti- 
•ties exchanged. The greater the quantity of a commodity 
that I must relinquish in exchanging it for another, the less 
is its value as compared ivith the other commodity, and vice 
versa. Measuring values is exactly like weighing. When 
the two sides of the scales are on the same level, the Aveights 
of the objects are invemely proportionate to the quantities 
weighed. If we have to put ten sheep into one scale to bal¬ 
ance an ox in the other, this indicates that the weight of a 
sheep is only one-tenth the weight of an ox. 

IV. The Advantages of Exchange 

Whether exchange should bo considered as productive is 
an old question for debate among economists. The physio- 

^ But we must not say, as is often said, that purchasing power constitutes 
value. Our desire alone confttitutes value. I’urchaalng power le only an 
of value, just as the attraotive power of an electromagnet ia merely tj^ 
effect of the current paaelng through it. 
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crats answered it negatively. They even tried to prove that 
exchange could profit no one. For, said they, all exchange, 
if it is equitable, presupposes the equivalence of the two 
vidues exchanged, and consequently implies that there is 
neither gain nor loss on either side. It is true that one party 
may be cheated; but in that case one man’s profit is balanced 
by the other's loss, so that in any case the result is naught. 

This argument is puiely sophistical, and was refuted by 
Condillac long ago. If exchange never led to profit, or if 
every exchange necessarily implied that some one had been 
cheated, it is difficult to understand why men have persisted 
for so many centuries in carrying on exchange. In reality, 
whatever I yield in exchange for something else is always 
less useful for me, less desirable, and hence worth less, than 
the thing* I acquire. Otherwise I should not give it up. 
The person who exchanges with me pursues exactly the same 
line of thought. Each of us thinks that by the exchange 
he receives more than he gives; and however strange this 
may appear, we are both right. In our different opinions 
regarding the value and desirability of things, there is no 
contradiction. Do we not know that the utility of all things 
is purely subjective, and that it varies according to the wants' 
and desires of each person ? (See what we have already said 
with regard to Utility, page 52.) 

Without continuing the discussion of these subtle distinc¬ 
tions, we shall state briefly the advantages of exchange from 
the practical point of view# 

(1) Exchange enables us to utilize, in the best way possi¬ 
ble, a large quantity of wealth which without exchange would 
remain unused. Without exchange, what would England 
do with her coal, California with her gold, Peru with her 
guano, Brazil with her cinchona bark? When analyzing the 
notion of wealth, we found that an indispensable condition 
of any object ranking as wealth was its capability of being 
utilized. And In order that this may be effected, the article 
%iust be conveyed means of exchange to the person who is 
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to use it—the quinine to the fever patient, the guano to the 
farmer, the coal to the manufacturer. Suppose that exchange 
were supprassed everywhere, and that all peraons and all 
nations were obliged to keep all the wealth they possess. 
What an enormous mass of wealth would thus be condemned 
to remi^n useless, and doomed to destruction! Not only 
mustb we say that without exchange the greater part of 
wealth would not be used, but we must add that it would 
never have been produced.^ 

In other words, we must regard exchange as the last of the 
series of productive acts that begins with invention (which 
is also an immaterial act) and continues throughout the 
whole list of agricultural, manufacturing, and transporting 
industries, bringing products step by step nearer to their 
final destiuatipn, which is, to come into the possession of the 
persons who will use them. These steps are changes of 
form, changes of place, and changes of ownership — all three 
of which are equally indispensable to the attainment of the 
final result. 

• (2) Exchange enables us to utilize in the best way a host 
of productive capadtiee which without exchange would remain 
inactive. If there were no such thing as exchange, each man 
would be compelled to produce all that is necessary to supply 
his wants. If his wants were ten in number, he would have 
to ply ton different trades. Whetlier he did this well or 
not would not alter the facts of the case; he would be 
obliged to regiilate his production not according to hie apHr 
tudee^ but according to hie wante. With the introduction of 
exchange, however, the state of affairs is completely changed. 
Every one is then sure of obtaining by exchange just what he 

^ Might one not object that exchange, although indispensable under a sys¬ 
tem of private property, would under a system of communisin no longer have 
any reason to exist, and would therefore disappear f We must reply that 
even under a communistic system the producer is not the same as the con¬ 
sumer, and it would therefore be necessary for things to change handa 
Turning things into a common store from which each membcfr of aoolsB|, 
takes that which he needs, is also a kind of exchange. * 
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needs; every one, moreover, devotes himself to the produo* 
tion of those things that he can produce best. He regulates 
his production not according to his wants, but according to 
hi» aptitudes or his means. ISefore the era of exchange, 
every one was obliged to produce what he needed most; now 
every one devotes himself solely to the production what¬ 
ever he can most easily produce. This Is a most important 
and woiideHul progi’css. 

It may be said that these advantages of exchange greatly 
resemble those afforded by the division of labor; and, in fact, 
they are the same, only greatly increased and multiplied. If 
there were no exchange, association and division of labor 
wonld require a previous agreement among those who are to 
work in harmony. What would be the use of the most per¬ 
fect division of labor in an immense factory producing (let 
us say') hats, pnless other persons were simultaneously pro¬ 
ducing food, shoes, houses, etc., to exchange for these hats ? 
Exchange dispenses with the necessity for a preliminary 
agreement, and thus enables the division of labor to extend 
beyond the narrow circle of the home and the workshop, and< 
spread over the whole industrial community, I'caching even 
to the extremes of the eailh. Under a system of exchange, 
each man — no matter whero he may be — produces according 
to his natural or acquired aptitudes and according to the 
facilities offered by the leg^on which he inhabits; he devotes 
himself entirely to one kind of labor, and always jputs the 
same product on the market, with a certainty that the in¬ 
genious arrangements which we are about to describe will 
permit him to receive in exchange any other objects that he 
wants. It has often been remarked that the things which 
any one of us consumes in a day, are the combined result of 
the toil of hundreds or perhaps thousands of workers who 
are united one to another by invisible but none the less real 
bonds of association.^ 


, > It to said that Mr. Camegle, at a dinner which he gave to the memben 
of the Pan-American Congress in 1890, remarked with some pride, ** Almost 
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y. The Means of facilitating Exchange 

Exohange would be very difficult—almost impossible — 
had not ingenious means been contrived for simplifying and 
facilitating it. These means of exchange may be clarified 
as foUsws: — 

(1) The formation of a class of middlemen called msTchanU 
or tiRders, and the rise of various processes tliat have been 
devised for bringing producers and consumei-s together. 

(2) The creation and improvement of mean9 of tramporta- 
tion designed to facilitate the conveyance of commodities. 

(3) The invention of a commodity called money^ designed 
to serve as a go-between in exchange, and enabling us to 
divide barter into sale and purchase. 

We shall say but a few words regarding the first two of 
these institutions ; the third, because of its importance, will 
require several pages. 

VI. History of the Part played by Merchants 

Contrary to what we might be disposed to believe, com- 
meroe or exchange did not first take place among neighbors 
and tlien extend wider and wider in its scope. The mem¬ 
bers of the same family or clan are entirely too much alike 
in wants and in habits to permit of any divei-sification of 
desires or 2 >i'oducts; tlie division of labor among them is too 
slightly developed to give rise to regular exchange relations. 
When each member of the family or clan (or even when each 
family or clan as a whole) produces the same things, how can 
there lie any interchange of goods ? Exchange was as a matr 
ter of fact first practised among peoples and regions far dis- 

the whole world han helped to provide .the dinner which will bo served to 
yon.” DonbtlesR this was true. But tin* Mine thing i« al*«> true of a poor 
man^a dinner. As M. de Laveleye has well said; “ The ponreat lab«irer con- 
Bumes the products of the two hcmiapherea. The wool for hia clothea cnmee 
from Australia, the rice In his soup from India, the wheat In hia bread from 
lUlnolB, the oil for hia lamp from Pennsylvania, hia coffee from Java.” 
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taut and different from each other. Diversitj of products 
and customs resulted from diversity of natural environment. 
Commerce, therefora, .was international before it became 
local. It was maritime before it became overland. The first 
merchants or traders were sailors or adventurers, such as we 
read about in the travels of Marco Polo, or in the imaginary 
journeys of Sinbad the Sailor in the Arabian Nights.*’ « 

As commerce was originally carried on only with foreigpiers 
(or, as the two terms were originally synonymous, with 
enemies), it was at the beginning accompanied by fraud, 
stratagem, and frequently by violence. It was not strange, 
therefore, and seemed to cause no public concern, that Mer¬ 
cury was regarded as the patron deity both of merchants and 
of thieves. 

At the beginning, moreover, merchants were persons of 
great note, men who were envied and feared, ranking higher 
than artisans or farmers, and constituting a veritable aristoc¬ 
racy. Trade or commerce on a small scale, and particularly 
retail trade such as exists to-day, is of comparatively recent 
origin. * 

In the evolution of trade or commerce two stages may be 
noted: — 

(1) The first stage is that of the travelling trader. All the 
countries in which commerce is as yet little develo{>ed may be 
regarded as still in this stage; trade is carried on by means 
of caravans and travelling bands. This condition survives in 
our smaller towns, where ^pedlers and hucketers carry their 
goods about in quest of customers. 

But the system of itinerant traders is impossible except 
for goods that can be easily transported ; it is, moreover, a 
costly method, because the expenses it involves are, compared 
Avith the value of the goods and the amount of sales, exceed¬ 
ingly high. The profits of traders who conduct caravans 
across Central Africa must reach at least four hundred per 
cent in order to be regaiAled ns worth while. 

(2) Therefore, whenever commerce attains any develop- 
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ment, the travelling trader soon gives way to the sedentary 
trader or %hopkeeper. Formerly, the trader sought his ous 
tomer; now, .the customer must find the trader. But the 
trader endeavors to attract the attention of purchasers by 
means of tigm (which originally were of the same nature as 
the barber’s pole in front of his shop, or the wooden Indian 
that^until quite recently, stood before most tobacco shops); 
or %how-window9^ exposing to view the goods themselves in 
the most enticing arrangement; or even by means that are 
designed to attract customers from afar,—such as adverHw- 
ment8, circulars, catalogues, or eommercial travellers. These 
commercial travellers, or “drummers,” differ from the travel¬ 
ling traders of previous epochs in that they carry "samples 
with them instead of the goods themselves. 

The advantages that society derives from the existence of 
traders are these: — 

(1) They serve as intermediaries, or middlemen, between 
the producer and the consumer, and save the time each of 
them would be required to waste in seeking the oUier. 

* (2) They buy goods in large quantities, i.e. wholesale^ 
from the producer, and sell them in smaller quantities, i,e. 
retail^ to the consumer or smaller dealer, and thus obviate 
the embarrassments which inevitably would result from a 
difference between the quantity offered by the producer and 
that dcsirad by the consumer. 

(3) They keep merchandise in stoek^ and thus prevent the 
diflSculties which might result from the fact that the producer 
rarely wants to sell goods at exactly the time the consumer 
wants to buy. 

These are, no doubt, important services rendered by mer 
chants or intermediaries, but we must inquire how much they 
cost to society. It must be admitted that for various reasons, 
chief among which is the small amount of labor involved in 
trading and the attraction it therefore has for many people, 
the actual number of middlemen, and of retail traders (shop¬ 
keepers) in particular, has far exceeded the number really 
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needed* The multiplication of middlemen must of course 
result in a proportionate decrease in the average amount of 
business done by each of them. Hence, as the number of 
sales made by each is reduced, the price of each article is 
loaded with excessive general expenses, and it often happens 
that although the wholesale price of the goods sold by re¬ 
tailers falls considembly, there is no corresponding frJl in 
retail prices. In this wise, middlemen tend to become veri¬ 
table social parasites.^ 

When in addition to this we consider the fraquent adul¬ 
teration of goods, which has recently become a peril to 
public health,^ and the untruthful advertisements which 
are also a result of keen competition among tradesmen, we 

^As it is diflElcalt to obtain ilgiires illustrative of the growth of trading 
classes in this country, it is necessary to quote the French statistics on this 
point. 

In 1866 the number of traders in France (**coinincr^ants*’) was 8S8,312, 
and In 1806 it was 1,402,!)21. This is an increase of 74 per cent in thirty 
years. If this rate of increase slioiild continue, tlie whole population of 
France would be traders in two hundred years. , 

A typical example of the increase in the number of sbopkeepora in France, 
and one fn>qaently quoted by French ecoiioiniKhi, is that of bakers. Thirty 
years ago there was in Paris one bakery for every 1800 inhabitants. To-day 
there is one for every 1300. Tn Lyons there is one for every fiOO, and in 
St. Etienne one for every 380 of the population. Wh^ is the result? 
Bread is sold at a price 40 per cent above the iiornial cost of pro<luction, 
tliat is, above tlie prico for wliicli cod[)erative societies sell it. For bruiul 
alone, the useless multiplicity of iniddlemen costs the French population 
sixty to eighty million dollars pej' aiiiiiiin I If wo multiply tlieso dgures by 
the number of equally important articles of consumption in which middlemen 
deal, we will have some ulea of the unorniotis tribute wliich a nation may bo 
obliged to pay to the trading classes. 'Fhc total amount would probably 
reach twice that which is paid to the government in taxes. Socialists and 
classical economists alike condemn tliis defect of our social organization. Tn 
1822 Fourier denounced and foretold, with a vigor and an exactitude that 
have never been surpassed, the abuses to which oiir social organization would 
give rise in this respect. 

Professor Leroy-Beaulieu has given an interesting discussion of tlds enib- 
jeot in his large ** ikonomie politique.** 

* Undoubtedly the adulteration of food, false weights, and deceit in com¬ 
merce ore not exclusively characteristic of our own times. The writings of 
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must ask whether the services rendered by these intermedi¬ 
aries are not too dearly paid nowadays, and whether we 
cannot devise some other method of organizing exchange — 
a method that will be less costly and less dangerous for 
society. 

Clearly most effective remedy would be to put pro¬ 
duce^ and consumers in direct relations with each other, 
and thus dispense with middlemen, or at least reduce their 
iiumbci's to a minimum.^ 

The great difficulty consists in the fact that the producer 
cannot very well sell at retail, in small quantities, and the 
consumer is even less able to purchase wholesale. The 
attempt is now being marie to overcome this diffimilty by 
means of two kinds of association; namely, the association 
of producers who agree to sell to the public directly (for ex¬ 
ample, agrie^dtural syndicates such as are mentioned in the 
footnote on page 168), or the association of consumers who 
agree to buy directly of the producers (codperative societies 
for consumption^ which we shall describe in Book V). 

• Therefore it is not impossible that the day will come when 

the prophets of Israel are full of iinprocations ui)on the merchants of Tyre 
and Sldon. The incdioival guilds also found it necessary to forbid these 
practices. But it may be said that the great increase in the number of 
traders has aggravated tliis evil by obliging middlemen to lower prices in order 
to attract customcis. 

'Hie adulteration of foods has become so serious a problem that most coun¬ 
tries have legislated against it. Congress has recently (December, 1902) 
passed a “pure food law*' definiiig and punishing food adulteration. 

1 IjOng ago, even before the class of traders had originated, producers and 
consumers met together at the markets or fairs which were formerly of great 
importance, and which still are found in rural districts or sparsely populated 
countries. But we could not think of returning to such a system as that 
It would be more costly than the merchant class, because of the loss of time 
and the cost of transportation. Iloiice fairs and markets are losing their 
importance nearly everywhere. Yet In countries where improved methods 
of exchange are unknown, fairs are still important; the fair of Nljnl-Novgo- 
rod, in the extreme eastern part of Europe, transacts business to the amount 
of 980,000,000 annually, and brings together between 200,000 and 800,000 
people from all parts of the old continent. 
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there will be no more traders. It may perhaps seem that 
such a change would be tantamount to a return to former 
conditions, as it would lead us back to the primitiye system 
by which producers and consumers exchange directly. But 
with regard to such apparent retrogressions as this, we must 
refer the reader to what will be said later concerning .money 
and credit. 

VII. The Means of Transportation 

We may easily conceive of exchange without the displace¬ 
ment of matter; for instance, when we exchange immovable 
objects, such as land or buildings, or, better still, when 
exchange takes the form of pure speculation in commodities. ^ 
Nevertheless, change of place may be regarded as an essential 
feature of that particular form of exchange to which both 
custom and legal phraseology confine the name of commerce. 
Now change of place, or transportation, requires labor, and 
consequently involves cost. Every invention which facili¬ 
tates transportation also aids exchange ; hence the history 
of commerce is in a measure identical with the development, 
of transportation on hmd and on sea. 

The difficulties of transportation are of various kinds, and 
due to several conditions, among which the following may 
be distinguished: — 

(1) Distance. Man's genius cannot do away with dis¬ 
tance. He cannot reduce the space that separates two parts 
of the earth. But practically the obstacle of distance is con¬ 
verted into one of time, and human ingenuity has been singu¬ 
larly successful in reducing the time necessary for traversing 
a given disUnee. The first stage between New York and 
Philadelphia, set up in 1756, made the run in three days. It 
was, even after the Revolution, quite an achievement to make 
the trip between New York and Boston in six days.^ It is 

It In 1706 it wu announoed that a conv^ance described as the Flying 
Machine, being a good wagon, with seata on springs,** would perform tlie 
whole journey between New York and Philadelphia in the snipriaingly short 
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no exaggeration to say that we can now travel twenty times 
as fast as the founders of the nation; and we are perfectly 
justified in saying, therefore, tliat the size of the country has 
been reduced to one four-hundredth of what it then was 
(since surfaces vary in proportion to the squares of the 
radii)* This remarkable change has been brought about hy 
railsrays and steamboats, which have had the same effect as 
an astounding reduction of the earth's area. 

(2) The nature of commodities* Cattle are not so easily 
transported as vegetables, nor vegetables so easily as coal, nor 
coal so easily as gold. Weight, danger of injuiy or of break- 
age, perishability or difficulty of preservation, are hindrances 
to transportation. But they may be partly overcome hy 
rapidity of conveyance. In the days of sailing vessels, cattle 
or meat could not have been sent safely from America to 
Europe. This can be done to-day, thanks to the short dura¬ 
tion of the trip. Formerly, it was impossible to send fish, 
fresh fruit, or game, from one i)art of the Union to another. 
Now this is done daily, and requires but a few houra. 
Besides quick conveyance, several recent inventions have 
helped overcome the obstacles in the way of transportation. 
Among these are the refrigerating process which permits 

time of two days. Id his recollections of the revolutionary period, Samuel 
Breck desciibes how, by getting up at three or four o'clock in tiie morning 
and prolonging the journey until late at night, he uned to make the trip from 
New York to Boston in six days, after a eerioH of mishapB and accidents euch 
as would euf&co for an emigrant train croseing the plains. 

Ocean travel then was scarcely known. In the time of Washington it 
was no uncommon occurrence when a vessel was nine, ten, or eleven weeks, 
or even three months, on a voyage from Havre to New York. In 1795, and 
for a number of years after, a man who had been abroad war pointed oat in 
the streets of even laige cities. (See McMaster, ** History of the People of 
the United States,” Vol. T, Chapter 1.) 

Comparing pn^sent conditions of passenger transportation with those 
above described, we find that the trip from New York to Philadelphia la now 
made by express trains in about two hours, and from New York to Boston 
in less than seven hours. The time required a hundred years ago to travel 
from Boston to New York is now sufficient to go from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast 
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the exportation of fresh meat from Australia to Europe; 
chemical processes used for the preservation of food; and 
perfected methods of canning. In spite of all these improve¬ 
ments, however, the difficulty of transpoiling certain objects, 
particularly meat, even now has economic consequences that 
are important and sometimes disastrous. r 

(3) The nature and condition of roads. This is the (most 
serious obstacle of all; but it is also the one that human 
industiy has coped with most successfully. 

By sea, there is no ueed to build a road; the sea will bear 
any weight, and the horizontal level permits of motion in 
any direction. The weakest motive force, and, if we use the 
wind, a gratuitous one, is sufficient to propel enormous 
masses. It is not surprising, therefore, that the sea has 
always been the highroad of commerce, and that countries 
separated by a thousand miles of sea are really nearer than 
others divided by a hundred miles of land.^ Even now, 
despite the wonderful progress of overland caiTiage, trans¬ 
portation by water is much less difficult and costly than 
transportation by land, i.e. it requires less labor.^ 

On land, the difficulties are greater. The broken and 

1 More freight is carried between different countries by water than by 
land ; in sumo countries, as in liussia and Ciiina, more is carried by water 
than by laud even wiLliiii the burdera of the nation. As the saving of time 
is of great moiiiuiit in transportation, steam has usually supersfMlcd sails in 
transportation over waterways. 

Columbus, in 1402, was seventy days in crossing the Atlantic from Spain 
to the Bahamas; modem ocean greyhounds '* have reduced the record 
between Sandy Hook and Queenstown 1o less than live and a half daya 
Goods are often placed on the shelves of Chicago stores within ten days after 
leaving France.' 

* Larger ships and better machinery have reduced freij^t rates for trans¬ 
portation by water, and tlius increased the natural advantage of economy. 
One pound of coal now supplies nearly three times as iniicli steam-power as 
in 187». A bushel of wheat is dclivnifd at Liverpool from the North Dakota 
wheat-fields at a little over twenty cents. At Marsoillcs the English coal 
which has come through the Strait of Gibraltar and has travelled nearly 
2000 miles, is sold cheaper than the coal from the Giand-Combe mines (in 
France), which are only 110 miles off. 
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uneven surface of our planet scarcely permits transporting 
goods without artificial roads. ^ Carriage by men (as is usual 
in Africa), or by l^easts of burden (as in Central Asia), can, 
if necessary, dispense with the need for roads; but transpor¬ 
tation by means of vehicles cannot. Now road>building is 
a costly ^matter, and the better the road the more it costs. 
Railroads are the most perfect roads for their purpose, but 
they are exceedingly expensive. In Europe the average cost 
of railroads, including equipment, is about $115,000 per mile; 
but it varies greatly, according to the natural obstiicles that 
must be overcome and the cost of lalxir and material employed 
in construction. Tlie average cost per mile for road and 
equipment in the United States is about $50,000, in Germany 
it is about $120,000, in France $180,000, and in England 
considerably more. Even where a milroad can be built at 
the least cost, alx)ut $20,000 per mile must be expended.^ 
Therefore the constructioii of railroads requiros an enonuous 
amount of capital, on which interest must be paid by the 

^ Improvement in tlie moans of transportation is illustrated by a multi- 
ttldc of modem contiivancos: macadamized roads, railways, bridges, tun¬ 
nels, regular si'a routes which best utilize winds and cnirents, canals, the 
'wonderful invention of the wheel, steel vessels, steain-ciigiiies, and locomo¬ 
tives. All these improveiiieiits and devices may be classified under three 
heads: those that concern the road or route ; those that concern the vehicle 
employed; and those that concern the motive power used. 

> The railroad mileage of the world at the end of 1900, according to the 
“ Archiv fUr Elsenbaiinwescn,'* wiu 400,902, costing nesirly $30,000,000,000 ; 
whereas In IKK) there were less tlian 800 miles. The United States, which 
in 1870 had little over 60,000 miles, now possesses nearly 200,000, t.e. more 
than two-flftliH of the world's mileage and more than all of Europe. Over 
1,400,000 freight care and 27,p00 paaaenger care are now running on the 
railroads of this country, which employ over a million persona, and whoso 
net annual earnings are over $600,000,000. 

According to the report of the United States Goinmlasioner of Navigation for 
1001, the world's merchant marine includes 40,668 vessels with a total tom 
nage of 31,408,847. Tills calculation included only steamers of over 100 
net tons and sailing vessels of over 60 net tons; of the total thus obtained 
12,702 were steaineK with a total gross tonnage of 23,370,720. 

Besides the means of transportation, it is interesting to note the develop¬ 
ment of tel^raphy, which is scarcely less indispensable to modem exchange. 
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transporters of goods and by passengers. ' Nevertheless, it 
there is sufficient traffic, there is great economy in transpor¬ 
tation by rail, to say nothing of its regularity, convenience. 
: and rapidity. 

The cost of transportation by wagon varies from 6 to 10 
cents per mile for hauling a ton of freight over the best 
raads, and is as high as 25 cents or more over very^ poor 
roaiis. The average price per ton for a mile of carriage on 
the trunk railroads of the United States has declined in 
the past thirty yeara from about 2 cents to 6 mills, and 
on two of them to 3.6 mills.' These comparatively low 
rates are not surpiising when we reflect that to do the work 
of a locomotive attached to a freight train, we should inquire 
on an ordinal^ road at least three hundred homes, and that 
they would travel ten times more slowly. 

VIII. The Division of Barter into Sale and Purchase 

When exchange is carried on directly, commodity for 
commodity, it is called barter. But it is an inconvenient 
and almost impractitrable operation. In fact, for baiter to be 
successfully effected, A, the possessor of an object, must find 
some other person, B, who wants to obtain that Object, and 
who possesses and is disposed to yield the very object desired 
by A. Nor is this all. Even if these two persons actually 
find each other, they must have two exchangeable objects of 
equal value, i,e. objects which correBpond to equal and inverse 
desires. It is easy to see that all these conditions are but 
rarely fulfilled.^ 

» 

According to B. May (** Die Wirihschaftin Vargangenhelt. Gegenwartund 
Zukunft,*’ Berlin, 1901) the world’s telegraphic lines measure over two million 
miles, i.e. eighty times the earth’s circumference. The number of messages 
transmitted in the United States in 1002 was about 90,000,000. 

^ Hie average rates on the New York canals have declined from 0.6 mills 
per ton mile to 1.0 mills. The present average canal rates are one-third that 
of moat railroads, 'llie average cost of transportation on the Great Lakes is 
about .6 mill per ton mile, and on the largest ocean freighters about .6. 

* Lieutenant Cameron tells what trouble he had in buying a boat when 
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The invention of a third commodity to serve as a go-between 
removes the difficulties encountered by bai'ter.. It evidently 
involves an express or tacit undeietanding, among men living 
in society, by which each person agrees to accept this third 
commodity in exchange for his goods. Once this under- 
■ standiujg is leached, exchange tiansactions are I'eadily effected. 
Suppose that silver be selected as the commonly accepted 
third commodity in all exchanges. Then, for the commodity 
that I have produced and wish to dispose of, I will accept 
a certain amount of silver, although I may have no use for 
it. 1 do this because I know that when I wish to acquire 
anything I want, all I shall have to do is to offer its pos¬ 
sessor a coitain amount of silver; ho will accept this silver 
for the same reasons that led me to accept it. 

It is evident, then, that every exchange transaction can be 
divided into two separate and distinct operations. Instead 
of exchanging my commodity A for your commodity I 
exchange A for silver and then exchange this silver for B, 
The first of these exchange operations is called sale, and the 
•second, purchase, — at least whenever the intermediary com¬ 
modity is money properly so called. We appear, therefore, 
to have complicated rather than simplified exchange, inasmuch 
as two operations are now necessaiy instead of only one. 
But a straight line is not always the shortest road between 
two points. This ingenious roundabout method does away 
with an incalculable amount of trouble and loss of time. 

Barter, as we have explained, is made impraeticable by sev¬ 
eral circumstances. It requiras, as we have already pointed 
out, that the producer. A, shall meet some other person, B. 

travelling In Africa; “ Syde*a agent wished to be paid In ivory, of which 
I had none; but 1 found thiU Mohammed Ibn Salib had ivory and wanted 
cloth. Still, as I had no c}oth, this did not assist me greatly until I heard 
that Mohammed Ibn Oharib had cloth and wanted wire, 'rhia 1 fortunately 
possessed. So I gave Ibn Oharib the requisite aiiioiiiit in wire; whereupon 
he handed over cloth to Ibn Salib, who in his turn gave Syde*B agent the 
wished-for ivory. ^Then he allowed me to have the boat.'* — VsBirsv JL 
Cambbon, **AU Across Africa," VoL L 
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who is inclined to ncquiro at once the particular object that 
A has to dispose of; it is necessary, furtlierinore, that B 
shall possess, and be willing to relinquish, the very object 
that A seeks to obtain. But with money as the medium of 
exchange, the producer A, although he has still to find some 
one who wants his commodity, no longer requires tjie pur¬ 
chaser to offer the commodity that he, A, wants. \ will 
obtain from some other person, at some other time and place, 
the commodity that he wants. It is the inseparability of 
these two operations in barter that made them very diffi¬ 
cult ; but when the tic that unites them is broken, each of 
them separately Ixscomcs comparatively simple. It is not 
very difficult to find a huyer^ ue. some one who wants your 
commodity. It is even less difficult to find some one who is 
willing to soli you the commodity you want. 

But we must not forget that although these pracesses are 
henceforth separated, they nevertheless continue to form a 
whole, and that the one cannot be conceived witliout the 
other. In our everyday life we are too apt to imagine 
that sale and purchase are independent and self-sufficient 
processes. That is a mistake. Every purchase nieam a 
prior sale ; for before being able to exchange money for goods 
we must previously have exchanged goods for money. In¬ 
versely, every sale points to a future purchase ; for if wo ex¬ 
change goods for money, wq do so only in order that we may 
have this money to exchange for other goods. What else 
could we do with it? St^l, as money can bo kept for an in¬ 
definite period without being used, a long interval may elapse, 
— perhaps several years or even several generations, — be¬ 
tween the sale and the complementary purchase. But in 
thought these two operations must be connected. Despite the 
interposition of a medium of exchange and the complication 
it introduces, every man in modern as well as in primitive 
society lives by exchanging his products or services for the 
products or services of others. 



CHAPTER II —METALLIC MONEY 


I. The History of Money 

The function of medium of exchange has not been assigned 
to any particular object by the terms of an exprese agreement 
among men, but because certain objects forced themselves 
upon men’s choice by I’esisoii of the peculiar qualities which 
fitted them for this important service. 

The difficulties of barter (sec page 210") obliged men to 
choose an intermediary commodity to play a part in every 
exchange. They naturally chose a commodity that was 
familiar to thorn, and that they regarded as most generally 
useful. For primitive societies the most uiiiveraally useful 
commodities wore probably rude implements of hewn stone. 
*ln patriarchal societies cattle appear to have been the cur¬ 
rent money” or intermediary commodity. Indeed, many 
Indo-European languages use the same term to designate 
cattle and money 

According to circumstances, many other commodities have 
served as the medium of exchange; for example, rice in 
Japan, packages of tea in Central Asia, furs in the Hudson 
Ray territory, salt and colored calico in Central Africa. But 
one class of objects, viz., the metals gold, silver, and cop()er, 
from early times attracted man’s attention in all civilized 
societies, and soon took the place of every other commodity 
as a suitable intormediary in exchange. 

By virtue of chemical properties which make these metals 
comparatively uncffiangeahle, they are furnished by nature in 

1 Tho most familiar instance of this is the Tjitin word paevnia, which 
originally meant cattle or herd. Even in Homer values are estimated in 
“oiin.” 


SIS 
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a relatively pure state,—gold purer than silver, and silver 
purer than copper. Hence they were known and used long 
before a knowledge of metallurgy enabled men to use other 
metals, such as iron. It is a singular coincidence that the 
old legend of the four ages of mankind, — the ages of Gold, 
Silver, Bronze, and Iron,—places these four mctols pi^cisely 
in the order in which man must have become familiar, with 
them. The physical properties of gold and silver, — lustre, 
bright color, malleability, etc., — which are by no means com¬ 
mon and which soon led men to seek them either for orna¬ 
ment or for industrial purposes, easily account for the 
important part they have played at all times and among all 
peoples. 

These natural properties involve economic consequences of 
the greatest importance, which give the precious metals a 
marked superiority over all other commodities. These prop¬ 
erties are: — 

(1) Facility of transportation. No other objects have so 
great a value in so small a weight. A man cannot con> 
veniently cany on his back mora than sixty pounds. Now 
sixty pounds of coal are worth less than 20 cents; the same 
weight of wheat is worth about 60 cents; of refined sugar, 
22; of cotton, 24 ; of copper, 28; of ivory, 2180 to 2150; 
of raw silk, 22.50; of silver, 2500 ; of fine gold, 218,000. 

The importance of this quality of precious metals is much 
greater than at firat sight appears. It is plain that if we 
could do away with the difhculty of transportation for any 
commodity, if a mere word could transfer it instantaneously 
from one place to another, and if, therefore, the whole world 
formed but one market for this commodity, the result would 
be that its value would everywhere be exactly the same. 
(See page 207.) Suppose for a moment that its value 
were lower in one place than in another. Then it would 
immediately be * transported from the firet to the second 
place; and as transportation, according to our hypothesis, 
offers no difficulty and no expense, the slightest difference 
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would suffice to make transportation profitable. Hence the 
difference of value supposed to exist could not continue; the 
original equilibrium would be re&tablished at once, just as 
water, whenever it has been agitated, immediately seeks its 
lowest level. 

Nowb as precious metals are of all commodities, except 
precious stones, those which have the greatest value in the 
smallest volume, they are also the commodities that may 
most easily be transported; their value, therefore, most 
rapidly tends to become uniform. For 1 per cent of its 
value (freight and insurance included) gold or silver can be 
conveyed from England to a Chinese port, whereas the 
transpoilatioii of the same weight of wheat wofild cost, 
according to the distance, 20, 30, or even 50 per cent of its 
value. It might seem to follow that, except for this one 
.per cent, the value of the precious metals must be the same 
the world over. Yet such a conclusion is erroneous; for the 
value of the precious metals is in fact not the same every¬ 
where. In mining districts, where these, metals are produced, 
• their value is somewhat lower than elsewheie. This explains 
the incredibly high prices formerly charged for goods in Cali¬ 
fornia, and now paid in the Transvaal. Nevertheless, we 
may say that the value of these metals satisfies fairly well 
the first condition of a good measure of values, viz., invaria¬ 
bility from pliuio to place. 

(2) Unlimited durability. By virtue of chemical proper¬ 
ties that make rusting, decay, corrosion, or disintegration 
impossible, gold and silver may be kept unchanged for an 
indefinite period. No other wealth is so durable. Animal 
and vegetable products decay, and even some metals, such as 
iron, oxidize and crumble into dust. 

This characteristic is almost as important as the first. It 
has the same effect with regard to time as the preceding has 
with regard to plaee^ inasmuch as it insures at least a rela¬ 
tive invariability of value from one period to another. Be¬ 
cause of this durability, by virtue of which the same molecules 
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of metal may bo coined and recoined, and thus last century 
after century, tlie precious metals are little by little accumu¬ 
lated in laige quantities. The annual production of these 
metals, compared with the immense permanent accumula¬ 
tion of gold and silver, is as unimportant as a river compared 
with the ocean. As the accumulation increases, accidental 
variations in the annual production of gold and silver make 
less perceptible diffeimiccs in the total amount. Any sudden 
increase in the volume of a river which runs into a small lake 
causes a considerable rise in the level of the lake; but the 
highest tides of the Ilhone River, for example, raise the level 
of Lake Geneva only a few inches. 

How different fi'oin the precious metals is wheat! It is 
not duiable, and can be used oidy once. When each annual 
harvest takes place, the barns in which last year's crop was 
stored are already nearly empty. If the wheat crop in a par¬ 
ticular year were doubled throughout the world, the large 
supply would cause a calamitous fall in prices. But if the 
output of our gold and silver mines were doubled in any one 
year, the effect would be trifling, because the annual product* 
represents such a small fraction of the total existing supply. 
Yet variations in the output of precious metals may in the 
long run become perceptible. If the rate of annual increase 
were 5 per cent of the supply, the stock of gold and silver 
would be doubled in about fifteen yearn. Therefore, although 
the value of these metals offers a satisfactory guarantee of 
stability when only short {periods of time arc taken into con¬ 
sideration, it is far less satisfactory when we consider longer 
periods. This variability gives rise to some of the grave 
disadvantages which we have already pointed out* 

(3) Identity of qtiality. As the precious metals are what 
the chemists call elements, they are always identical; that is 
to say, one piece of pure gold is like every other piece of 
pure gold. An experienced merchant can distinguish Odessa 
wheat from California wheat, or a tuft of Australian wool 
from wool grown on a Spanish merino; but the most skilful 
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goldsmith, with the aid of the most powerful reagents, can 
find no difference between Australian gold and gold from 
the Ural Mountains. There is no need for “samples’* of 
gold. 

(4) Difficulty of counterfeiting. The precious metals, be¬ 
cause pf their characteristic color, weight, and metallic ring, 
may^be recognized by the way they look, the way they feel, 
and the way they sound; no other substances are likely to be 
mistaken for them. 

(5) Perfect divisibility. By divisibility we do not mean sim¬ 
ply the property of being readily drawn into threads or beaten 
into thin sheets, — for gold and silver are wondei’fully ductile 
and malleable, — but economic divisibility as well. Dividing 
an ingot into a hundred parts does not alter its value in the 
least; the value of each fragment is exactly proportionate to 
its weight, and the value of all the fragments put together is 
exactly that of the original ingot.^ 

To use the precious metals as an instrument of exchange is 
one thing; to employ them as money^ in the strict sense of 
• the term, is another.^ The use of the precious metals as 
money has an interesting history, extending through several 
distinct stages: — 

(a) First the precious metals were used in the shape of 
crude ingots. In evciy exchange transaction these ingots 

1 PruciouB stones are superior to tlie precious iticlols in tlio first of the 
above requireiuents, viz., groat value in siiiall bulk, but in fell the other re¬ 
quirements they are inferior : they are by no means uniform in quality, they 
can be sucoessfully imitated, and they cannot bo divided without losing a 
large part of their value. 

•Jevons, in his classical little book on “ Money and the Mechanism of Ez> 
change,** enumerates seven qualities which the material of money should 
possess: 1, Utility and value; 2, Portability; .3, Indestructibility; 4, Homo¬ 
geneity : 6, Divisibility; 6, Stability of value; 7, Cognizability. 

* In the first chapter of his “ Monnales et MCdailles,** Lenormant says; 
** Great and powerful empires like those of Egypt, Chaldaea, and Assyria, 
passed thousands of years in wealth and prosperity, with as extensive com¬ 
mercial relations as any nation of antiquity , they constantly employed the 
precious metals in business, but were absolutely ignoRtnt of their use as 
money.** 
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had to be weighed and aseaged. The legal forms of ancient 
Roman law, such as maneipatio and libripens, remind us of 
the days when the instrument of exchange, whether silver or 
bronze, had to be weighed. Even now in China, where 
coined money is not in use, merchants cany their scales and 
touch-stones with them. • 

(h) The inconvenience of being required to weigb^and 
assay metals every time they made an exchange led men to 
conceive the idea of using cut ingots, the weight and 
standard of which were fixed beforehand and guaranteed by 
some official seal or stamp. The legislator who fimt conceived 
this ingenious idea may justly boast of having really invented 
money. The pieces of metid used in exchange may properly 
be called coined money when they aro not weighed^ but 
counted. It seems probable that the first money was coined 
between 700 and 650 b.c. by a king of Lydia, a successor of 
Gyges. Specimens of this money may be seen in the 
British Museum. It is neither of gold or silver, but an alloy 
of the two metals, known to the Greeks as electrum.’* It 
(is not disk-shaped, but formed like a bean, and bears only* 
the traces of a few scratches and three indentations. Some¬ 
what similar money is nowadays used in China, where the 
pieces of metal frequently bear the trademark of business 
houses supposed to certify to their weight and degree of 
purity. 

(e) Still another step had to be taken. The cubical or 
the irregularly shaped piece of metal was inconvenient, and 
in spite of the stamp impressed on it with a view to guar¬ 
anteeing its weight and purity, nothing was easier than to 
** clip ” it without leaving any traces of this debasement of 
its value. It was still advisable always to weigh it and thus 
make sure of its real value. To remove this and other practi¬ 
cal difficulties, men have adopted the form of coined money 
that is now thoroughly familiar to all civilized nations, t.e. 
small disks covered on both surfaces and on the edges witli 
relief impressions, so that any tampering destroys the design. 
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Once adopted^ this type of money underwent but little modifica* 
tion. To describe it we may make use of the definition given 
by Professor Jevons, Coins are ingots of which the weight 
and fineness are guaranteed by the government, and certified 
by the integ^ty of designs impressed on the surfaces of the 
metal.” 

* II. Is Money a Superior Kind of Wealth? 

The popular answer to this question admits of no doubt. 
At all epochs and in all places, except among savages, money 
has occupied an exceptional place in the thoughts and desires 
of men. They regard it, if not as the only wealth, at any rate 
as by fai* the most important wealth. Indeed, they appear 
to measui'e the value of all other wealth by the quantity 
of money that can be obtained in exchange for it. To be 
rich is to possess either a large amount of money or the 
means of obtaining it in exchange for other goods. 

It would be interesting to trace through histoiy the various 
manifestations of the idea that confounds gold with wealth. 
*The mediseval alchemists attempted to transmute the baser 
metals into gold and thus accomplish what they called the 
magnum opu9; had they succeeded, the result would have 
been far less important as a chemical discovery than as an 
economic revolution. In later times, we mark the enthusiasm 
kindled in the Old World by the arrival of the first gold¬ 
laden galleons from America, and the subsequent belief that 
in the new Eldorado an end would be found for all human 
misery. A similar idea underlay the complicated systems 
introduced by most European governments in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries to cause the infiux of money 
into the countries that had none, and prevent its exportation 
from those that were well provided with it. Even to-day, 
the anxiety with which statesmen and financiers watch the 
exportation and importation of coin, caused by variations in 
the imports and exports of goods, is fundamentally due to 
the same conception of the importance of money. 
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But if we ask the economists whether or not money is a 
superior kind of wealth, the answer will be entirely different 
from the popular opinion. In fact, the first impetus to the 
growth of a scientific political economy was the protest 
against the popular conception of money, regarded by the 
earliest economists as a mere prejudice. The science had 
scarcely been founded when Boisguillebert, in 1697, declared, 
** It is quite certain that money is not a good of itself, and 
that its quantity has nothing to do with the opulence of a 
country.'* Since then economists have shown little concern 
about the amount of money, and maintained that it is a 
commodity like all other commodities, and even inferior to 
others because it is in itself incapable of satisfying any want 
directly, or of affording any pleasure; it is consequently theo'tdy 
commodity of which we may my that its abundance or scarcity 
is a matter of perfect indifference. If there are few pieces of 
money in a country, each one will have a greater purchasing 
power; if there are many, the purchasing power of each will 
be smaller. So what does the quantity matter? 

These two opinions, however contradictory they seem, may, 
easily be reconciled. 'Fhc public is right from the individual 
point of view — the only one which intei'csts it; economists 
are right from the general or social point of view. The dis¬ 
tinction here involved requires some explanation. 

Every piece of money must Ixi regarded as a ticket or order, 
drawn on the sum-total of existing wealth, giving the bearer 
the right to claim a part^of this wealth not exceeding the 
value indicated on the coin.^ It is clearly our individual in- 

* Coiiia, howuver, represent orders or tickets that are superior to ordinary 
credit instniiucnts for the reason that they carry their own guaranty with tliciii, 
inasmuch as the value of coins is, in iMirt at least, assured by tlie value of the 
metal contained in them. If you know how to read," says Bastiat, with 
the eyes of the mind, the inscription which a coin Ixiars, you will clearly dis¬ 
tinguish the words: Give to the bearer a service equivalent to that which he 
has given to society, a value that is disclosed, proved, and measured by that 
whjch I myself contain.” We must add that we cannot without some re¬ 
striction accept the optimistic |>ostulate that every piece of money repre¬ 
sents a servfcs rendered by its otoaer.^ 
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terest to possess as many of these orders ” as possible; the 
rooie we have tlie richer we are. We know very well that, 
in themselves, these orders ” can neither satisfy hunger nor 
slake thirst. Long before economists had pointed out this 
truth, legend taught the same principle in the tale of King 
Midas,*wiio died of hunger although surrounded by wealth 
whidh his own, folly had turned into gold. Nevertheless, we 
regard these ordcra ** as far more convenient than any other 
kind of wealth, and wo are right in doing so. . 

Given the present organization of society, the pemon who 
desires to obtiiiii an object that he has nut produced (and the 
immense majority of people are thus situated) can get it only 
by means of two operations: firsts by exchanging the product 
of his labor, or his labor itself, for money; second^ by exchang¬ 
ing this money for the object desired. These two operations 
are called aelling and buying. The second of them, purchase, 
is very simple; by means of money a desired object may easily 
be obtained. The first process, sale, is much moro difficult; 
an object, even of great value, cannot at all times be readily 
^exchanged for money. 1 fence the possessor of money occu¬ 
pies a mure favorable position than the possessor of any other 
commodity; in order to satisfy his wants he has but one 
operation to perform, and this operation is an easy one. The 
possessor of any otlier kind of goods must accomplish two 
operations, one of which is comparatively difficult. It has 
been well said that a particular commodity corresponds only to 
a special and determinate want, while money corresponds to an 
indeterminate and universal want. The owner of a very useful 
commodity may not know what to do with it. The possessor 
of money, on the other hand, is never thus embarrassed; he is 
always able to find some one to accept it, and if by chance he 
is at a loss how to make use of it at once, he still has the sim¬ 
ple expedient of keeping it for a more favorable opportunity. 
With other commodities this expedient is not always possible.^ 

^ Money, IwBides being the onlv direct instrument of purchase, posseaBes 
another very important quality: it is the eummon meatis of paying debts. No 
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Bat if, instead of considering the position of an individual, 
we regard the whole mass of individuals constituting society, 
the point of view changes, and the economist’s thesis (that 
the amount of money in a country is a matter of indifference) 
is more correct. Little do I care for a tenfold 1001*0080 in 
the amount of money in my possession, if the same increase 
takes place for all the other members of society. For intiuch 
an event I should be no richer than before; since wealth is 
purely relative I should not be able to obtain a larger amount 
of goods. The sum-total of wealth out of which our claims 
or ** orders ” are paid would be no grater than before, and 
each ** order,” i.e. each piece of money, would entitle me to a 
share only one-tenth as large. In other words, the purchas¬ 
ing power of each coin would be one-tenth as great; or, all 
prices having been multiplied by ten, my position would not 
be changed. 

Yet, in their relations with each other particular countries 
as well as particular individuals gain by being well provided 
with money. If the amount of money in this country should 
be multiplied by ten, thera would be no change in the wealth' 
of Americans as compared with each other, the increase being 
equivalent for all; but the country as a whole would be more 
favorably situated as regards trade with foreign countries. 
The economists who, in their zealousness to overthrow the 
mercantile system, have denied this, are mistaken. It is of 
course true that an abundance of money in this country 
would cause its value to fall here, but it would still retain, 
at least for a while, its former purchasing power in foreign 

other wealth enjoya this aingalar power, for law aa well aa cuatom regards 
money as the only means of payment Under the prevailing industrial sys¬ 
tem, everybody is a debtor for a more or less considerable sum. Now the 
possession of goods worth more than the sum-total of a man's debts may be 
useless. If at the required time he Is unable to meet his outstanding obliga¬ 
tions by means of that particular form of wealth called hard cash. It some¬ 
times happens that men “ fall," deq>lte the fact that when all reckonings are 
made their assets are found to exceed their llabUltles. Is It surprising, then, 
that so much importance Is attached to a commodity on the possession of 
which our credit and our commercial honor may at any moment depend ? 
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marketa; and we might thus use our increased supply of 
money to purchase goods abroad. 

The economist’s thesis that the quantity of money is a 
matter of in^fference is not perfectly true until we extend 
our purview so as to embrace not only many individuals and 
many jiations, but all mankind. We may then assert with 
perfect tmth that tlie discovery of gold mines a hundred 
times richer tlian those now known would not benefit man 
at all. Nay, such a discoveiy would rather be a disadvan¬ 
tage ; for as gold would then be worth no more than copper, 
we should be compelled to load our pockets with as cumber¬ 
some a kind of money as Lycurgus sought to force upon the 
Lacedsmonians. ^ 

III. Disturbaiices caused by Fluctuations In the Value of Money 

Price, as we have seen, is only one of the many possible 
ways of expressing exchange value. Although we often 
employ one of these terms for the other, it is inadvisable to 
confound them. To believe, for example, that when the 
* price of a commodity is the same in two places, its value is 
necessarily the same, or, inversely, to believe that when the 
price of a thing has varied, its value must also have varied 
to the same extent, may be a gross error. 

If the value of gold and silver is different to-day fh)m what 
it was yesterday, it is evident that the value of any other 
object, mtamred in gold and silver^ must also have changed; 
that is to say, its price has varied to a degree inversely pro¬ 
portionate to the change that has taken place in the value of 
the precious metals. Suppose that the length of a yard-stick 
is reduced by one-tenth. Henceforth, all objects measured 
with it appear to be longer; yet in reality they are no longer 
than before, because the apparent change is only an illusion 
produced by a contraction of the unit of measurement. Simi- 

1 Adam Smith declared that “ the meet abundant mines of precious metals 
would add nothing to the wealth of the world, as a product whose Tiilac la 
based on Its soarolty Is necessarllj depreciated when It abounds.*' 
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larlj, if gold and silver lose one-tenth of their value (because, 
let us say, of their abundance), it is evident that the price of 
all objects, i.e. their value expressed in money, must have 
increased. 

We may therefore formulate the following law: Uvery 
fluctuation in the value of money caueee a proportioiyite in- 
verae fluctuation in prlcea} ^ 

As the quantity of gold and silver is the piincipal factor 
affecting the value of money, we may add this second 
formula, which is, however, open to more exceptions tlian 
the first: Every fluctuation in the quantity of Money camea 
a proportionate ehanye in pricea. If, for example, the quan¬ 
tity of money in a country should be doubled, we may be 
sure that, all other things being equal, prices will rise con¬ 
siderably ; it would be unsafe, however, to maintain that they 
would be precisely doubled.^ 

It is consequently vt'ry dilficult to tell whether or not the 
value of commodities has really (shanged, for the only meas¬ 
ure wo have is itself subject to variations. So it may hap¬ 
pen that an increase in wages, for instance, is due not to tu 
real rise in the value of labor, but to a fall in the value of 
money, in which the wage of labor is paid. Several devices 

1 Ih the inverse sbitcnient tnic ? Can vre say that every fluctuation In prices 
means an iiivcrMe fluctuation in tlic value of money ? Yes, if the chan{;e of 
prices is absotutfly y^noral. No, if the cliange Lb not general; for in this 
cose a change in the priccui of particular objects munt he due to cirrumstancee 
concerning these objects themselves. 

^ This second formula, called *the quantity theory of money, has lately 
been adversely criticised and even expressly denie<I; but, we believe, without 
reason. We must, of course, be careful to add tho condition, *‘all otlier 
things being equal,'* thus indicating that quantity is not tho only factor that 
influences the value of money, 'fhe development of exchange, tho growth of 
population, the substitution of iiistniments of credit fur iiietalllc money, and, 
above all, the innreaafd or decreased vapidity of circulation (wliich is equiva¬ 
lent in its effects to an iiirFease nr decrease in f|uantity), constitute just so 
many causes which may affect the utility of money and thus alter its value, 
Independently of any change in the quantity thereof. 

Horace White's Money and Banking '* (first ed.) contains an interesting 
chapter on the quantity theory of money. 
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have been suggeeted for detecting and correcting theee 
apparent variations in value which are due to variations in 
the standard. The most customary method, however, is thac 
known as the system of index numbers.*' 

Suppose that a list were prepared of all commodities 
without exception, indicating the prices of all these commodi¬ 
ties nl a given time. Now suppose that after ten years or a 
hundred years we should prepai*e a new list of these eom- 
modities and their current prices; and, after comparing the 
new list with the old, suppose we should find that all prices 
wiibhout exceptimi had increased 50 per cent. We should 
then declare that the value of money had really fallen 33 
per cent. Since, under these conditions, an object' which 
formerly had cost two dollars now costs three, we may say 
that three dollars now have the same value as that previously 
possessed by two, and that money has lost one-third of its 
value. 

This conclusion is justifitul by the fact that a general and 
uniform rise in prices can have but one of two explanations. 
^Cither wc must admit that things are what they seem to be, 
and that all commodities really have undergone a general 
and parallel rise in prices; or, we must acknowledge that 
the value of one commodity — money — has fallen, no altera¬ 
tion having taken place in the value of other commodities. 
Now which of these two explanations is preferable ? Com¬ 
mon sense permits of no hesitation. The second explana¬ 
tion is simple and comprehensible, whereas the first is highly 
improbable because of the extraordinary combination of cir¬ 
cumstances which it necessarily presupposes. Ts it reason¬ 
able to imagine the existence of some influence which can 
simultaneously cause a uniform cliange in the value of 
objects which are entirely dissimilar as regards their utility, 
their quantity, and the method of their production ? What 
conceivable cause could, simultaneously and to a similar 
extent, raise the price of silk and of coal, of wheat and of 
diamonds, of lace and of wine, of land and of manual labor. 
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and of all other things that have little to do with each other 
or that are in fact entirely independent ? To adopt such 
an explanation as this would be just as unreasonable as 
to maintain that the Ptolemaic system explains planetary 
motion better tlian the Copernican theory. For planetary 
motion also may be explained in two different ways; either 
by the assumption tliat the whole universe turns about 
our own earth from the east to the west, or simply that 
our own earth revolves in the opposite direction. Even if 
there were no direct proof of the latter explanation, it would 
not be reasonable to hesitate for a moment in the choice ol 
one of these solutions. Is it natural to suppose that planets 
so different in their nature and so far apart as the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, move around this small earth of ours in 
such a way as to keef> their respective places and distances 
from each other, like soldiers on parade? The very same 
kind of logic is involved in the supposition that all prices 
can rise simultaneously and uniformly. Such an occurrence 
may be reasonably explained only as a kind of optical illu¬ 
sion, an apparent change caused by a real but opposite change 
in the value of money. 

It must be admitted, however, that an absolutely general 
and uniform rise in prices never takes place. As the value 
of each object is to some degree independent of that of other 
objects and consequently has its own causes of variation, 
what we really do observe in the economic world is that the 
prices of different commodities vary in different degrees. 
Some prices rise, others remain stationary, and still others 
fall. Yet if, during any period, skilful calculations should 
show that there had been an average rise of say 10 per cent* 
this phenomenon, for the reasons given above, could be ex¬ 
plained only by an equal and inverse change (t.e. a fall) in 
the value of money. Economists have recently attempted a 
calculation of this nature by preparing lists of index num¬ 
bers.” These lists include the principal commodities, and 
the price at a given epoch is taken as the atarting-point. A 
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' list is prepared for each of the years under study, and a com¬ 
parison of totals indicates whether or not prices as a whole 
have increased or diminished. To simplify the use of these 
calculations, 'it is customary to express the total for the year 
which serves as the basis of comparison as 100; the totals for 
the other years are then expressed upon this basis of calcu¬ 
lation. The result of this simplification is a table like the 
following: — 


1860 

• 

• 

• 

m 

100 

1873 

9 

• 

• 

m 

144 

1880 

• 

• 

• 

m 

105 

1890 

• 

• 

• 

m 

94 

1900 

• 

• 

• 

e 

93 


Such tables as these, invented by an Englishman named 
Xewinarch, do not always give conclusive results. It is, 
however, conceivable that we may thus ascertain, by means 
of the fluctuations in prices, the variations in the value 
of money. It would even be possible to publish, at regular 
. intervals, tables of these fluctuations which would serve as 
an official guide for the correction of the errors resulting 
from the use of gold and silver as measures of value. Thus 
a debtor who in 1860 had borrowed $100 might be released 
from his debt upon paying $93 in 1900, — the amount due 
being determined by the rise or fall in the value of money. ^ 

1 Tables analogous to those referred to were proposed as early as 1622 hy 
Lowe and In 1863 by Scrope. 

The Austrian economist Monger has proposed a bolder solution than that 
mentioned above, viz. the creation of a money whose value would be Invari¬ 
able and consequently beyond the influence of the general law of values. 
He believes that we could accomplish this by issuing money in quantittes 
so adjusted as to neutralize the causes of fluctuations as soon as they should 
arise. 

We regard this scheme as theoreUcalfy reasonable, on the condition that 
the money be issued in the form of International paper money; metallic 
money, the raw material of which ii produced by nature, could hardly be 
issued in quaiititles strictly determined in advance. (Refer to the section on 
Paper Money.) 
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IV. Whether Metallic Money will continne to decline In 

Value 

The depreciation of metallic money during the past thou¬ 
sand years is a fact proved by all sources of liistorical in¬ 
formation that toiicli upon this point. This depreciation 
hiis been eiioniious.^ At the time of Charlemagne the vulue 
of silver was approximately nine times as great as it is to¬ 
day. Shortly before the discovery of America it was still six 
times as great. At the time of the French llevolution it was 
more than twice what it is to-day. The prediction that its 
value Avill continue to decline indefinitely seems, therefore, to 
be perfectly legitimate. Human industry, moreover, is every 
day becoming more ingenious in discovering the places in 
which nature has stored away her treasures, and also more 
expert in exploiting these stores economically. Neither 
silver nor gold is as rare as it is supposed to be. There is 
gold and silver everywhere, — in infinitesimal quantities, to 
be sure, but the rapid progress of metallurgy is continually 
lowering the point below whicli it does not pay to extract 
the metal from the .ore. It is therefore probable that the 
precious metals, becoming more and more abundant, will 
continue to fall in value. 

It may, of course, be maintained that the demand for these 
metals will be increased by the growth of population and the 

development of exchange, and that this increased demand 

« 

^ The decline has not been steady, but intermittent; at times the value of 
money has risen. According to d^Avenel’s ** Histoire des Prix,'* the historical 
ourve of values is as follows s— 


860 .0 

1376 . • a • a a 8 

1600 .0 

1000 . 81 

1760 8 

1800 ...... 1 


Tbe most striking fact brought out by these figures is the great fall in the 
falue of money during the sixteenth century, due to the discovery of Americai 
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will counterbalance the effects of an increased supply* But 
we must remember that this factor is in turn more than 
counterbalanced by the imx)rovement and extension of the 
credit system'and modern means of transportation and inter¬ 
course. In the great modern financial centres we have suc¬ 
ceeded^ in almost entirely suppressing the use of metallic 
mon^, and are now carrying on a vast amount of business 
by means of credit devices and clearing-houses, practically 
without the intervention of money. 

Is this increase in the quantity of money, and the subse¬ 
quent dexjreciation of its value, a cause for regret or rejoic¬ 
ing ? Is it a matter of any importance ? It may be claimed 
that an abundance of money makes nobody richer irl reality, 
and tliat it is likely to make money constantly grow heavier 
in pro[)ortion to its value,—as though gold had been changed 
into lead. But even this difficulty may be obviated by the 
use of paper money and checks. Again, sux>posing that the 
so-called precious metals should become common metals, is 
it not likely that other rarer metals would be found to take 
i;heir place ? ^ 

Yet this is not a matter of indifference. In reality, the 
continued depreciation of the monetary standard is a phe¬ 
nomenon of great social importance, the effects of wliich 
must be regarded, after careful consideration, as beneficent. 
First of all, the depreciation of money results ordinarily, as 
we have seen, in a rise of prices. Now, a rise of prices is a 
stimulus to production ; it sustains the spirit of enterprise; 
it is favorable to an increase in wages; it acts like a tonic, 
and may be regarded as a symptom of economic vigor.^ 

^ Spectnim analysis reveals the existence of new metals much more pre¬ 
cious than gold. We are familiar wiUi metals that cannot yet Ira employed 
to any extent, but which wo shall doubtless soon learn to utilize by means of. 
electric furnaces. Lithium and zircoiiiuni, for instance, Cfist fTilOO per 
pound, and vanadium 1,800. 

> A curious proof of this may be found In new countries, like those of 
South America, where the inconsiderate increase of the ammint of paper 
money caused an enormous rise of prices. Prodocers and hnslness men 
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The depreciation of money, moreoyer, is fayorable to the 
debtor classes, inasmuch as tiiey can pay their debts by giv¬ 
ing a value less than that which they raceived; for then it 
means — to repeat a familiar expression used in referring 
to the discovery of mines in America—an easy way to pay 
old debts. It operates in just the same way as a fall in the 
rate of interest, or, better yet, like an unavoidable deprecia¬ 
tion of capital. Now, it is very desirable that the old debts 
shall be wiped out, and not be permitted to weigh upon 
the descendants of the borrowers.^ This is particularly de¬ 
sirable for governments, which are the greatest debtors and 
the only really perpetual ones. 

Tejoioe at this rise, and in general are very hostile to the financial measures 
that would remedy it, as, for example, the withdrawal of paper money. 
Their opposition is of course ill-founded, but their attitude is none the less 
characteristic. 

^ Mr. llerckenrath, in the Dutch translation of this book, criticises the 
doctrine sustained in this section. He does not regard the depreciation of 
precious metals as always desirable. Von Ihering also, in his ** Kampf urns 
Becht," declared that **to sympathize with the debtor is the clearest sign of 
the weakness of an epoch.'* We acknowledgo, later on, in the section on the 

History of Loans at Interest," that nowadays the lender may indeed be 
entitled to quite as much sympathy as the borrower, especially when the 
lender Is a small investor and the ^rrower is a large corporation. Never¬ 
theless, the growing power of money seems to us always to constitute a seri¬ 
ous social danger, and the depreciation of the metals appears to be a fortunate 
corrective of this tendency. 

[Professor Gido is fond of the idea that a perpetual depreciation of money 
is a perpetual stimulus to trade. It should be observed, however, that the 
creditor who knows that he is gojng to be exploited will recoup himself in the 
interest rates. If this is not the case, high prices will enable debtors to pay 
their debts with less wealth than they borrowed, and thus permit the partial re¬ 
pudiation of these debts. The most elementary commercial honesty requires 
that the debtor shall pay back (aside from interest) just what he received, — 
no more and no less. But if, for example, I have borrowed a thousand doHars, 
and prices subsequently rise to such an extent that a thousand dollars will 
^mrebase only as much as could previously be bought for nine hundred dol¬ 
lars, it is evident that in repaying a thousand dollars I am returning less value 
than 1 received; in other words^ 1 have been enabled to repudiate one tenth 
of my debt. A- large amount of capital loaned in this country consists of 
the savings of people with small ineom^ and repudiation would bear heavily 
upon them.— C.W. A.V.] 
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It is true that to the very degree that the depreciation of 
money is favorable to the producer and to the debtor, it is 
prejudicial to the consumer and to the creditor. But even 
this effect we regard os desirable. For if the consumer 
is also a producer, his increased expenditure is easily coun¬ 
terbalanced by the increased value of his products or by 
higlaer wages. ^ If he is simply a consumer, and not a pro¬ 
ducer, so much tlic worse for him ; the rise of prices will 
only put a heavier, perfectly legitimate burden upon him. 
Again, if the creditor has given credit for short periods, such 
as are customary in commerce, the depreciation in money 
will scarcely affect him. But if liis credit is for a long period 
or for perpetuity, i.e, if it constitutes the basis of a permanent, 
independent income (such as that provided by government 
bonds, land .rent, long-term railroad bonds, or municipal 
loans), it is no more than right that the gradual reduction 
of his income should warn him that he is playing the part of 
a parasite, and that if he wants to retain his social position 
or transmit it unimpaired to his descendants, he would do 
* well to play a more active part or teach his children to do so. 
Some time ago a great financier of the French Restoration, 
Laffitte, who was by no means a socialist, speaking of the 
man who lives on a fixed and independent income, said: 

He must either work or reduce his wants. The capitalist 
plays the part of the idler; his task is to economize, and it 
is not a severe one.*’ ^ 

To prove the validity of what we have said, let us suppose 
that our prediction regarding the fall in the value of precious 

1 Unfortunately, the ohange of wages due to a rise in the jpilce of oom- 
modlties does not follow very rapidly upon this change of conditions; It la 
likely to take place some time later, pede elavdo, wherever laborers are not 
oiganized. But where the workers are organized into trades unions, they 
generally demand, and frequently obtain, a speedy readjustment of wages. 

* The intelligent members of the ** retired ** capitalist class have several 
ireans of escaping the effects of a fall in the value of money; they can, for 
example, invest their funds In productive enterprises, or purchase credit 
instrumentt below par. t 
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metals will not be fulfilled, — and wo must ^mit that oui 
predictions are by no means infallible. What would be the 
result? We should then observe eifects opposite to those 
that wc liave indicated: a coiistaiit fall in prices would 
burden industry and discourage the spirit of enterprise; 
goverriinoiits would be oppressed by the weight of a vapidly 
inpreasing debt and destined to become bankrupt; th<ridle 
classes of money-owners would grow rich by their idleness 
more surely and quickly than the other classes could by their 
thrift. Such a state of affairs as this would be most liable 
to provoke a social revolution. Let us therefore rejoice in 
the depreciation of the precious metals, so long as it lasts; 
it serves at least as a lubricant for the wheels of the eco¬ 
nomic mechanism. 

V. The Conditions which should be fulfilled by all Good 

Money 

All legal money shouUl have a metallic value strictly equA 
to its nominal value. This is the most important principle 
regarding money. 

We know (page 221) tliat money has a twofold function: 
it is the sole instrument of furchase^ and the only instrument 
for the payment of debts. Both of these functions are the 
result of custom, but both require the sanction of law. In 
fact, only the law can oblige a creditor or seller to receive a 
certain kind of money in payment of debts or for goods. 
This legally privileged position of money makes it what is 
called legal tender. But the legal tender quality is based^ 
on the condition above indicated. Hero, let us say, is a ten- 
dollar gold piece. By stamping on this coin the designation 
** ten dollars," as well as the seal of the United States, the 
government intends to certify that this coin is really worth ten 
dollars, and that everybody shall accept it for that amount 
without fear of misrepresentation. Should the coin not con¬ 
tain this value, the government commits a forgery. During 
many centuries, unfortunately, many governments and rulers 
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have shown but little scrupulousness in this respect; but at 
the present time it is a matter of national dignity and good 
faith in which no government would dare be found at fault.' 

Every piece of money must therefore be regaitled from 
two points of view. Aa a eoin^ it poaaeaaea a fixed value^ 
marked its aurfaee. Aa an it haa a value equivalent 
to ike market price of the metal it containa, (There is of 
course a market price for gold and silver, as well as for 
wheat and cotton.) Whenever these two values coincide,— 
whenever, for instance, the metallic disk weighing 258 grains 
and contiiiniiig 232.20 grains of pure gold (i,e. whose fine- 
neaa is nine-tenths) has nn actual commercial value of ten 
dollars, — we may say that this money is good li^oney or 
sound money. ^ It remains to ascertain how this perfect coin- 

^ It would appear, however, that coined gold aliould be worth a litUo more 
than bullion, fur the reason that all objects arc worth mure when manufac¬ 
tured than when in the raw statu, and that the difference should be equal 
to the cost of coining. This is in fiict the case; but the cost of coining is so 
small that it makes practically no diffenuiee. It ainoiints to one-fifth of onr 
per cent of the value of the coin. In Franco, for example, the twenty-fran 
* gold piece is made of golil worth 19.})0 francs. Some governments transform 
metals gratuitously into money; or, in other wonts, ttie government bears 
the actual cost of coinage, which is sometimes called hrasnage. England is 
an example of this. Whenever a government chai'ges more than the actual 
cost of coinage, and regards its Mint as a source of revenue, the term seignior¬ 
age is used to designate this additional charge. The name is derived from 
the fact tliat rights of (;ninage in the middle ages were often made a must 
valuable prerogative of the ** m'ignior,” or feudal lonl. Wh(>re the govern¬ 
ment pays the brassage wn sometimes also speak of gratuil^m coinage^ which 
must be sliaiply distinguished fmm/ree coimge. The latter term does not 
mean that coining is done for nothing, but that any private person has a right 
to bring bullion to the Mint in any quantities and have it coined (whether he 
is charged seigniorage or not). It should also bo noted that aometimea the 
term seigniorage is used Uj include brassage. 

Gold bullion is converted into coin at the United States mints free of 
charge except for the alloy contained therein. Formerly the seigniorage on 
silver sulisidiary coins was 6 t.o 7 per cent. Since the great detdine in the 
price of silver took place, it has become more than 100 per cent. At one 
time tlie government conld buy only 10 pounds of silver bullion with one 
pound of gold, but now it can buy more than .36 pouiuls for the same 
amount. 
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oidenoe can be established and maintained. Two possible 
conditions of the monetary system should be examined in 
this connection:— 

I. If the value of the ingot is higher than that of the coin; 
if, for instance, the gold is legally worth only ten dollars, and 
the weight of metal contained in it is worth eleven or«twelve 
dollars, the money is said to be heavy. This is an exceUent 
defect; fiiut it is nevertheless a defect, and, as we shall see, 
it may have rather serious consequences. But we need not 
greatly fear such a state of affairs as this, for the following 
reasons: (a) Governments seldom coin too heavy money; 
should this occur, it can only be due to inadvertence, inas* 
much as it involves a loss. To coin ten-dollar gold pieces 
with metal that is worth eleven dollars would be as ruinous 
as for a manufacturer to make rails for twenty dollars a ton 
with steel that is worth twenty-two. (6) But even if this 
condition existed, as the result of circumstances to be ex¬ 
plained later (for example, a sudden rise in the price of the 
metal), it cannot last very long; for as soon as the public 
discovers that ten-dollar gold iiieces are worth eleven dollars * 
as bullion, everybody will regard them as bullion, i,e. as 
merchandise, and will sell them by weight so as to reap the 
profit thus obtainable. This process will continue until 
the gold coins have completely disappeared. As we shall 
point out later, this state of affaira occurs frequently in 
countries having a bimetallic system.^ 

II. If the value of the ingot is less than that of the coin; 
if, for example, the coin is legally worth ten dollars and the 
gold it contains is worth only nine, money is said to be light. 
This eventuality is much more to be dreaded than the pre- 

1 The oommercial ratio of jpld and silver at the time the United States Mint 
was founded in 1703 was the same as the mint ratio, —16 to 1. But in 1705 
the commercial ratio of the two metals rose to 16.87 to 1, and continued to 
advance until it reached 10.25 to 1 in 1818. The result was that gold coins 
had a greater bullion value than their coinage wtlue and were exported. In 
1860, on the other hand, the silver dollar was worth f 1.08 In gold and had 
entirely disappeared from use. (See the section on Gresham’s Law.) 
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ceding one, for two reasons: (a) Because, unlike the opposite 
condition of affairs, it is liable to lead a goYemment into 
temptation. .To make ten-dollai* pieces out of ingots that 
are worth only nine dollars is an alluring proposition for an 
impecunious and not too scrupulous government; and numer¬ 
ous goternmeiits have, as a matter of fact, succumbed to the 
tem|ftation. In France, Italy, and in most of the countries 
of continental Europe, before the great development of 
modern commerce, the debasement of money was a favorite 
device of weak or profligate monarchs.^ (ft) Because, once 
such light money has entered into circulation, it is not forced 
out of circulation by the pressure of economic forces (as in 
the case of heavy money), but it remains most persistently; 
and, as wo shall see when we take up Gresham's law^ it is 
one of the most diflicult things in the world to drive light 
money out of circulation. 

To maintain the identity of metallic value and legal value, 
it is customary under every gocnl monetary system — and 
this is a principle of capital importance — to give anybody 
*lhe right to have metal coined into money by the Mint, if he 


1 Both in quantity and quality, in weight and in fineness, the circulating 
money was pinched and robbed, until the actual amount of pure metal bore 
sometimes a ludicrously small ratio to the original fine contents of ^e coin. 
The English * pound ' was once a pound-weight of silver. The iiound of standard 
ailver is now coined into fid instead of 20 shillings, llie * pound scots' of 
which we read had but one thirty-sixtli of its original weight. The florin and 
the Spanish maravedi were once pieces of gold. The former is now a piece of 
silver; the latter a piece of copper.”— Fhakcis Walker, "Political Economy.” 

It is well known that the monetary unit under the old regime in France was' 
called the liore (poimd) ; but it is not so generally known that it derived its 
name originally from the fact that in the days of Charlemagne it actually repre- 
aented the weight of a Carollngian pound of silver (weighing 408 grammes); 
f.e. it represented a weight equal to that of 82 presently fhmes. How did 
It foil little by little to five grammes, which was the weight of the livre at the 
end of the old regime, and which is now the weight of the franc f Solely bj 
a continual series of emissions of lighter and lighter money. Each monarch 
" clipped" a little off the weight of the old fibre, while endeavoring to main¬ 
tain its former legal value. 

McMaster, in his " History of the People of the United States'* (Vol. T, 
pp. 100 a aegO, gives an interesting account of the American monetary 
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BO desires. This is called/ree coinage. As long as it exists, 
the identity of values is guaranteed; for if the value of the 
gold piece ever rises above that of the metal in it, everybody 
will hasten to avail himself of the profit to bo made by 
having metal coined into money. Plverybody will buy gold 
and take it to the Mint to be converted into com, until 
the scarcity of gold and the increase in the number ol gold 
coins h1tl3 reestablished the identity of the two values. It 
should be possible to smelt good money without any loss of 
value. Good money can stand the **iire test.” Here we 
may apply the economic axiom that whenever two objects 
can be transformed into each other at will, they must neces- 
sarily have an equal value. 

There are, however, in all countries certain kinds of coin 
whicli do not fulfil the preceding requirement; i.e, their 
intrinsic value is inferior to their legal value. These coins 
are called svheidiary or token vnoney. They are usually coins 
of small value, generally made of copper, but sometimes of 
silver; they are not customarily used for large payments, 
but only for fractional amounts. The legislator, therefore*, 

system at the close of the Revolutionary War. — its chaotic state, aud the 
practices of counterfeiting and clipping. ** The clipping was worse than 
the counterfeiting, for scarce a coin could he found . . . which had not at 
some time been subjected to the shears. For much of the (dipping and 
paring the people were to be held resimnslble; but the government itself bad, 
in an hour of dire extremity, resorted to the same practice as a desperate 
means of increasing its funds. When some coins were sent to Timothy 
Pickering to be used in payment^of the debts of the quartermaster's departs 
ment, there came with them orders that he himself should clip them, as the 
government was too poor to^bear the cl'.arge of tlie goldsmiths. . . . The 
clipping done by tlie government differed from the clipping done by the 
rogues in tliat it Btop;)ed when the last grain the law would allow had been 
taken. At this point sharpers and (munterfeiters began their work, and 
went so far that it was no longer safe to take any sum of money in discharge 
of a debt till every coin in the batch had been duly weighed in the balance. 
The day, indeed, seemed near at hand when, as Washington said, every man 
would be constrained to travel with a pair of balances in his x>ooket, or run 
the risk of receiving gold and sll/er at one-fourth less by weight than by 
count, and when, as Teague complained, Uiere would be five quaxten to 
every dollar.'* 
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does not feel bound under these conditions to insist on the 
observance of the above monetary principle. But in tem¬ 
porarily abandoning the principle of the equality of values, 
he at the same time withholds the qualities of good money. 
He refuses to confer upon token money the quality of legal 
tender ;* no one is compelled to take it in payment, save in 
limited quantities.^ In addition to this, he suspends fre«^ 
coinage for token money; otherwise everybody would have 
metal coined into subsidiary coins, or token money, in order 
to gain the difference between the metallic value and the 
legal value. The government reserves to itself the right to 
issue such amounts of token money as in its judgment are 
required by the needs of the community; and it should 
never issue an excessive quantity of this money. 

VI. Gresham’s Law 

In every eownJtry where two kinde of legal money are in 
eircfulaiiiony the had money always drives out the good. 

» This is one of the most curious laws of political economy, 
named after the commercial adviser of Queen Elizabeth, who 
is credited with having discovei'ed it three centuries ago. 
Long before Gresham, however, Aristophanes had pointed 
out and analyzed the strange fact that men seem to prefer 
bad money to good money What makes this fact, and the 
law which formulates it, still more remarkable is that it 
would be totally incomprehensible in the case of any other 
article than money. It is indeed difficult to understand why 
men should prefer bad to good merchandise. The economic 

1 Silver coins smaller than one dollar are legal tender to the amount of ten 
dollars In one payment. Coins of nickel and copper are legal tender to the 
amount of 26 cents in one payment. 

s The public has often seemed to ns to treat the wisest and the bestof our 
citizens just as it does old and new coins. For we do not use the latter at 
all, except in our own houses or abroad, though they are of purer metal, finer , 
to look at, the only ones that are well coined and round; on the oontiary, 
we prefer to use vile copper pieces^ struck and stamped in the most Infamoui 
fashion.**— Auistophankb, ** Frogs,’* vv. 718-720 (Branck*s ed.). 
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organization of modem society, marked by liberty of labor 
and by free competition, is based entirely on the postulate 
that men will under all circumstances prefer the articles that 
are of the best quality and that best satisfy their wants. 
Why, then, should men act differently when money is the 
article in question ? « 

Our astonishment ceases when we reflect that moDay is 
not destined, like other wealth, either for our consumption 
or for production, but solely for exchange. Of two fruits, 
we prefer the more luscious; of two watches, the one that 
keeps the better time. But of two pieces of money, unequal 
in quality, it matters little to us whether we use the' one or the 
other; they are not for our personal use, but only employed 
to pay our creditors and our tradesmen. Hence it would be 
foolish to use the better money for this purpose; on the con¬ 
trary, it is to our interest to choose the worse, and this is 
precisely what we do. Our choice is of course conditioned 
upon the assumption that the creditor or tradesman shall not 
have the right to refuse the inferior money; in other words, 
the bad money must have paying power as well as the good.* 
When this is the case, whenever both kihds of money 
are legal tender, Gresham’s law is applicable. 

This explains why bad money continues in circulation, 
but not why good money disappears. Where does the good 
money go ? It disappears in three different ways: by hoard'^ 
ing^ payiaents abroad^ and sale by weight, 

(1) Hoarding, When people want to put money aside for 
possible emergencies, i,e, when they wish to keep it for them¬ 
selves, they do not pick out tlie bad pieces to save. On the 
contrary, they choose the best, because these offer the most 
security. The panic-stricken people who wished to hoard 
money during the French Revolution did not waste their 
time by saving depreciated paper money, — the so-called as¬ 
signats,—but laid aside good gold coins. The contempo¬ 
raries of our own Revolutionary War did not save the next 
to worthless continental’* paper money, but whatever 
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ffletallic money they could get hold of. Banks do the same 
thing, preferring to increase their supply of good rather than 
that of poor money. In tliis manner- a considerable amount 
of the good money may disappear from circulation. This 
first cause of the disappearance of good money, however, is 
only temporary. 

(2) PaymentB abroad. These are more important in .their 
effect than the preceding cause of the disappearance of good 
money. Although a country never pays in coin for more 
than a small part of its imports, yet it is always necessary to 
send a certain amount of specie abroad. Now, although we 
may legally pay our debts to our compatriots with bad money 
as well as with good, so long as both are legal tender, we 
do not have this alternative in paying for purchases made 
abroad. As .the foreign creditor is by no means compelled 
to accept our national money, he takes it only for the weight 
of fine metal it contains, i,e, for its commercial value. There¬ 
fore we cannot send him light money. We keep the light 
money for use at home, where it is as serviceable as good 

* money, and we reserve the good money for foreign commerce.^ 

(3) But gbod money disa^ears most rapidly from circula¬ 
tion because of its safe hy weight. Selling money by weight 
appears to be a peculiar occupation in which to engage, and 
its usefulness does not seem easily demonstrable. Never¬ 
theless, it is very simple. As soon as a rise in the value of 
gold gives gold coin an intrinsic value higher than its legal 
value, — as soon as gold money is worth more as metal than 
as coin, -r- it is clearly profitable to stop using it as money, 
and to regard it as bullion. It is, therefore, withdrawn from 
circulation^ and finds its way to the market for precious 
metals. Slioiild the value of bronze, for example, rise con- 

^ FrofesBor Leroy-Beaulleu has very well Buinmarized this whole matter In 
the formula: local money driyee out uniwraat money. 

It la noteworthy that Aristophanes observed the two facts that the public^ 
which prefers to use bad money in exchange, nevertheless employs good 
money ** in Its own housesand abroad,”, (or hoarding and for fdrelgn 
trade. 
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Biderablj, is it not almost certain that numerous bronze 
articles, such as bells, cannons, and statuettes, would be 
melted for the value (tfi^the metal they contain? Or again, 
if the value of paper increased very greatly, would not many 
books be taken down from our. library shelves and sold by 
weight as so much paj)er ? It ijg just the same with money. 
When a precious metal rises in value, the pieces of money 
coined from that metal lose them character of money and be¬ 
come simple commodities’ that men can sell at a profit. • 

Gresham's law is apx^licable in the following cases : — 

Wlicnever worn money is in circulation together with 
newly coined money. It was in this case that the law was 
first discovered by Sir Thomas Gresham. New coins had 
been struck to take the jdacc of those in circulation, which 
were greatly depreciated (far more by clix^ping than by 
wear); and it was noted with dismay that the new coins 
speedily disapjiearcd, while the old ones seiomed to be more 
abundant than ever. Unless a govc^imeiit resoi'ts to fre¬ 
quent recoinages, it will eiicpuiiter great difficulties in 
replacing old and abraded cnjjis by new ones. ^ 

Whenever depreciated paper money is hi circulation 
together with metallic money. \ Under tlie.se conditions, if 
the depreciation of the paper is at all considerable, coin is 
driven out of circulation on a very large scale. During the 
whole period of the depreciation of United States notes 
(1862-1879), we were exporting gold in large quantities.. 
This left at home only paper money, bj^cause our ^iper money, 
would not circulate beyond the borders of the nation.^ 

( C7) Whenever light money is in circulation together with 
good money^ or even when good money ^is in circulation to- 

1 Similarly, of iate yean, nearly all good Italian money was driven into 
France. Vainly did the Italian government adopt varions measaree to caueo 
its retjam, and to obtain from the French government a proliibitioii of ita 
clrcnlation in France, where it is accepted eqii^ly wltli French gold and 
silver money. But Italy succeeded only by attacking the evil at its founds- 
tloiM^by ^thdrawing her ng^r money, or at least by depriving it of the 
quality of legal tender. ^ 
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g'etlier with heavy money, lii this case the lighter money 
drives out the other. 

% 

Of the three cases here enumerated, the last is by far the 
most important; it occurs in almost all countries which 
have adopted both a gold and a silver coinage. This case 
will be uivestigated in the discusHioii of monometallism and 
hi metallism, which we purpose to study in the following 
sections. 

VII. The Necessity of employing Several Metals, and the Dif¬ 
ficulties which result therefrom 

The discussion which has long been waged on this cele¬ 
brated subject does not turn, as might be supposed, on the 
question whether a country slioiild employ several metals or 
only one metal in its monetary system. That question does 
not even arise. For it is evident tliat every civilized country 
is obliged to employ, simultaneously, coins of gold, of silver, 
and of copper or some similar metal. We could scarcely 
tliiuk of using gold alone. The one-dollar gold pieces author¬ 
ized to be coined in 1849 are now no longer issued because 
they are too small to be used conveniently. And if these 
pieces, weighing only 25.8 grains, are too small, a gold cent 
would be a mere impalpable atom ! Nor can we employ 
copper exclusively, unless we are willing to revert to the 
days of early Rome; for a piece of copper worth five doUars 
weighs about thirty-five pounds. Silver, though less incon¬ 
venient because its value is considerably higher than that of 
copper, would not suffice by itself. Our silver dollars are 
almost too large and cumbersome, and our silver three-cent 
pieces, not coined since 1873, are too small for ordinary 
use. We are therefore compelled to use all three metals 
simultaneously. But there is no need to us*e all three as 
legal tender, Tn fact, one of them — copper—never pos¬ 
sesses that quality; it is always simply token money or small 
change. Only the other two, therefore, are of interest in 
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this connection. Should both precious metals receive the 
character and attributes of legal tender, or should only one 
be thus employed ? Tliis question, fonnerly called that ol 
the single or double standard, is now more correctly termed 
the problem of motwriietdllUin or himetallitm. 

If we confer the rank of legal tender on only on^ of the 
two —say gold — there is no difficulty. In this event silver 
coinage, with copper coinage, is relegated to the rank of 
token or subsidiary money; a purely conventional value is 
given it, but no one is obliged to take it in payment. When 
gold coinage is the only legal money, it alone needs have 
perfectly equal legal and intrinsic values. 

If we allow both silver and gold coins to assume the char¬ 
acter of legal tender, the situation becomes far more compli¬ 
cated. For a better understanding of the difficulties which 
may arise in the actual employment of both metals simultane¬ 
ously as legal money, let us briefly review the monetary his¬ 
tory of the United States. 

In 1792 our statesmen, following the example of the coun¬ 
tries of Europe, adopted the double standard of gold and silver. 
At Hamilton’s instance the legal ratio was fifteen grains of 
silver for one grain of gold. Soon afterward, silver cheapened 
so that 15.61 grains were required in the bullion market to 
purchase one giain of gold. As a result, gold went out of 
circulation, and the countiy was thrown practically upon a 
silver basis. Gold, which had begun to grow scarce in 1810, 
entirely disappeared in 1£U7. In 1822 Mr. llaguet, an econo¬ 
mist of the period, wrote to the National Q-azette that ^‘although 
the coinage of gold continues to be large ($1,319,030 in 1820),' 
not a gold coin is anywhere to be seen in ciroulation.” The 
facilities of the Mint were simply used by merchants to certify 
the weight and fineness of gold for exportation. 

In view of these facts, various projects for a change were 
brought forward in Congress, and in 1884 the so-called Gold 
Bill provided for a ratio of 1 to 15.60; but when it came up 
for discussion an amendment was moved making the ratio 
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1 to 16, and this amendment was adopted without a division. 
Then another amendment was offered making the ratio 1 to 
16.625, and was supported on the ground that it was the true 
market ratio, and that it would keep gold and silver in con¬ 
current cii-culation. The adoption of the ratio 1 to 16, it 
was coptended, would drive silver out of circulation. Yet 
this (fatio was finally adopted, making the* United States a 
gold-standard nation in practice, although the double stand¬ 
ard was retained in theoiy. Since 1887, when other changes 
were made, the weights of the coins and their legal ratio 
have remained unchanged. The silver dollar was given 
371.25 giains of pure metal, and the gold eagle 282.2 
grains; this is a legal ratio of 15.988 to 1. This 'ratio of 
practically 16 to 1 — almost as celebrated a formula in eco¬ 
nomics as the formula for w in geometry — then overvalued 
gold BO decidedly that silver coins began to disappear from 
circulation. In 1850 the silver dollar was worth $1.02 in 
gold and had entirely disappeared from use. In the early fif¬ 
ties the discovery of gold in California and in Australia caused 
•the annual output of gold to increase fourfold.^ Silver, on 
the other hand, became still more scarce in consequence 
of the development of trade in India, which absorbed vast 
quantities of this metal. The result was that gold continued 
to cheapen so that Congress in 1858 had to debase the frac¬ 
tional silver coins in order to prevent them from being melted 
and sold for bullion. The legislation of 1834 and 1887 had 
thrown the United States upon a gold basis, for while the 
legal ratio was 16 to 1, the commercial ratio until 1878 was 
about 15^ to r. 

In 1870 Congress again began to consider the question of 
revising the coinage laws. The silver dollar had then been 
out of circulation for more than a generation, and was worth 
$1,027 in gold. By the act of 1878 the silver dollar was 

1 The aTerage animal world's prodactlon of gold from 1841 to 1860 was 
valued at about 837,000,000; from 1861 to 1880 the annual output avenged 
nearly 8140,000,000. 
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drop|)ed from the list of authorized eoitis, and the gold dollar 
was definitely named as the unit of value. 

At about the same time, however, another great change 
took place in the ju'oductioii of pracious metals. The output 
of gold decieased with the gradual exhaustion of the gold 
mines of Australia and California. The discovery .of the 
**bonanza” silver mines in the West greatly increasedo the 
production of silver; the world’s annual output of this metal 
was increased by aliout half. Then Germany adopted the 
gold standard, demonetized her silver money, and cast upon 
the market the silver thalers which she no longer wanted. 
Once again the relative value of the two metals was changed, 
but this time in the opposite direction. In the market for 
precious metals one could x^urchase, for a pound of gold, not 
merely 15 or 16 pounds of silver, but 17, then 18, then 19, and 
in 1876 nearly 21 pounds of silver. In other words, silver had 
lost a fourth of its value compared with gold. It was hence¬ 
forth evident that evciy ingot of silver which constituted a 
silver coin underwent a proportionate depreciation. lu 1876 
the gold value of 371.25 gi'ains of fine silver (the amount, 
contained in a silver, dollar) Avas only 89 cents. 

Now people saw that if the coinage of the silver dollar had 
not been stopped by the law of 1873, the cheapened dollar 
might have come back into circulation and driven out gold. 
There arose a demand for the free and unlimited coinage of 
the silver dollar, and, yielding to the subsequent agitation. 
Congress in 1878 passed the Rland-Allison Act.” This -act 
provided that the United States should purchase monthly 
not more than $4,000,000 and not less than $2,000,000 worth 
of silver bullion, to be coined into silver dollars of the pre¬ 
viously customaiy weight. These silver dollars were made 
full legal tender. Under this act the Treasury always pur¬ 
chased the minimum amount, and placed $378,166,793 in 
circulation between 1878 and 1890. Yet this law failed to 
raise the value of silver, for in 1889 the silver dollar was 
worth only 72 cents. 
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In 1890 the Bland-Allison Act was repealed and the 
^ Sherman Act ” passed. The now law required the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasuiy to purchase monthly 4,500,000 ounces 
of fine silver bullion at the market price, which wivs not to 
exceed HI for 371.25 grains. Treasury notes were issued 
in payments for this metal; they were to bo redeemable on 
demand in coin, and to be a legal tender in ]:)aymeiit of all 
debts, except 'where otherwise expressly stipulated in the 
contract. But even these increased purchases of silver 
failed to sustain its price, which, after a brief rise, fell to 
60 cents in 1893. Between 1890 and 1893 the net exports 
of gold exceeded $150,000,000, in spite of the fact that 
our exports of merchandise greatly exceeded imports. The 
banks began to hoard gold and to pay their obligations 
in paper or in silver. The government was compelled to 
IKiy out largo quantities of gold, while its revenues were 
composed chiefiy of paper and silver. In 1893 the Sherman 
Act was re^iealcd. At the present time the currency of the 
United States is the most heterogeneous to be found in any 
. civilised country, although the act of March 14, 1900, was in¬ 
tended to somewhat 8ysteniati/.e our monetary conditions, to 
make the gold dollar the standard unit of value, and to main¬ 
tain all other forma of money issued or coined by the United 
States at a parity with this standard.^ 

The most striking lesson to bo drawn from our monetary 
history—and the same is true of the moiietary history of 
France, Kngland, and Germany — is the constant change in 
the market value of the metals and the frequent recoinages and 
changes of system to wliich it has given rise. The concurrent 
circulation of the two metals can continue only so long as the 
market ratio coincides with the legal ratio. We are thus led 
to inquire: Must we be incessantly recoining first one metal 
and then the other, in order to fit their weights to varia¬ 
tions in the value, and thus preserve the necessary requisite of 
good money, namely, strict equivalence of intrinsic and legal 
1 Consult Horace White's ** Money and Banking,” 2d cd., Boston, 1902. 
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value ? This seems to be the inevitable conclusion. But to 
attempt this would be manifestly impracticable and absurd.^ 

Vni. Why Bimetallist Countries really have but One Money 

As we have just seen in the account given of our own 
monetary history as a nation, every bimetallist system pre¬ 
sents tlie serious disadvantage of not being able to mait/caiii, 
for both metals, that identity of intrinsic and legal vtilue 
which should be the characteristic of all good money. Ac¬ 
cording to the variations in the value of the two metals, one 
or the other of them is incessantly becoming too heavy or 
too light. 

It may be thought, perhajis, that this disadvantage is 
theoretical rather Uian practical. *^What does it matter,” 
it may be asked, “ if our gold or our silver coins have a legal 
value a little above or a little below their real value? No 
one notices it, and, iii any case, no one suffers from it.” 

This is a mistake. There is in such a condition of affairs 
a practical disadvantage, and, more than that, a real peril. 
The lighter money will gradually drive the heavier out of * 
circulation, so that every country which is nominally under 

1 A little refloction will show that it would be Bufiicient to alter the weight 
of only one of the two moneys, and regard the other as the basis or unit 
For instance: we might take tlie silver dollar as the unit and alter the 
weights of gold coins according to the variations in its value. But in ^ite 
of the simplification, this system would be almost as impracticable os the 
other. 

There is also the possibility df keeping a fixed weight for gold coins, 
without indicating their value, and hence permitting tlieir value to oscillate 
freely according to the laws of demand and supply; in some countries this 
plan is adopted, e.ff. in Cochin China for the piaster. During the revolu¬ 
tionary period this system was proposed in France, and to-day some econo¬ 
mists regard it as the sole possible solution of the monetaiy problem. But 
then gold pieces would no Itmger be real money; they would be nothing 
more than Ingots which circulate like any other commodity. There would be 
a current price for gold coins just ns for cotton and wheat, and it would 
be 8ub|ect to the same variations. What complications such a system would 
introduce into business matters, facilitating all sorts of snares and tricks in 
dealing with the unsophisticated I 
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the double-standard system falls, as a matter of fact, into the 
singular position of iMver being able to keep in circulation more 
than one kind of mxuneyy and this one always the worse, A 
regular movement of ilux and reflux carries away the metal 
that is high in value, and brings into the country that which 
is low.* This is indeed nothing more than the application of 
Gretfliam’s law., of which our own monetary history is a con¬ 
clusive demonstration. In 1837, when gold fell in ^alue, and 
in 1850, when it fell still lower because of circumstances 
mentioned in the preceding section, silver money continued 
to disappear and to be replaced by gold coins. The same 
thing took place in France under the second empire, when 
the so-called napoleons were widely circulated. People in 
France were not much accustomed to this money, at that 
time; it was greatly admired, and tlie courtiers of the period 
praised the wealth and glory of the new reign. In reality 
gold money Avas so abundant only because it was made of 
depreciated metal. 

The manner in Avhich gold at that time became so abundant 
*is explained veiy easily; the following example should make 
the process comprehensible. The London banker who wanted 
to obtain silver to send to India naturally tried to get it where 
he could buy it cheapest. In London, for a kilogramme of 
gold he could purchase only 15 kilogrammes of silver. But 
by sending his kilogramme of gold to the Paris Mint he 
could receive 3100 francs in gold, and then exchange these 
8100 gold francs for 3100 silver francs, Avhich weigh exactly 
15| kilogrammes. Thus for his kilogramme of gold he would 
obtain 15} kilogrammes of silver.^ 

1 The inveiso operation waa performed just as easily. A Paris Ismlnr could 
collect 8000 sUver francs, weighing exactly 16 kilogrammes, and send them 
to London in exchange for one kilogramme of gold, — 1 to 16 being 
the ratio of market vajues. Then he would have his kilogramme of gold 
sent from London and coined at the Faria Mint into 3100 francs of gold. 
Thus the gross gain on the transaction was 100 francs, or more than 8 per 
cent Even when the cost of coinage (seigniorage) and transportation was 
deducted, the transaction was still very profitable. 
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It is easy to understand that this business led to the 
exportation of silver from France, and the importation of 
an equal quantity of gold money. This is x^recisely the way 
Greshams law o^)erate8: heavy money is replaced by light 
money. Whole shiploads of silver coins were exported from 
France to India. They were bought for their we^ht in 
silver, to be sold to the Bombay and Madras Mints, and there 
converted into rupees. During this period these Indian 
Mints turned iovO rupees more than 2,000,000,000 francs of 
French money. 

It was not long before there was a veritable dearth of sil¬ 
ver money in France. In the old days, prohibitive measures 
would have been resorted to, and jierhaps penalties would have 
been inflicted on those who exported silver money. But 
economic science, by pointing out the cause of the trouble, 
made it possible to suggest a more eflicacious remedy. Sil¬ 
ver money was disappearing because it was too heavy; it was 
therefore necessary to diminish its weight or reduce its flne- 
ness, and thus, so to speak, clip its wings and make its flight 
abroad impossible. This step was taken, by common agree-* 
. ment on the part of France, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland, 
on December 23, 183.5. The standard of fineness for all sil¬ 
ver coins, except Jive-franc pieces, was lowered from niue- 
teiiths to 835 thousandths, — a diminution in their value of 
more than 7 per cent. All these coins then became, and have 
since remained, token money; according to the invariable 
principles which prevail in this matter, they have since that 
date lost their chai'acter of legal money. Why was an excep¬ 
tion made in favor of the flve-fi'anc piece? There was no 
sound reason for this, but France insisted on the concession. 
To turn all silver coins into token money would have been 
entirely to abandon silver money as legal tender; it would 
have been an out-and-out acceptance of the gold monometal¬ 
list system, as in England, and such a revolution in the 
monetary system terrified the French government. The 
five-franc piece therefore was kept, with its former weight 
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and fineness and character of legal money. Naturally it con¬ 
tinued to leave the country, but it could he dispensed with 
more easily than the smaller change; if necessary, it could 
be replaced by the gold five-franc piece. 

From 1871 on, as we have seen, a reversal was effected in 
the re^ective values of the two metals, and the French mon¬ 
etary system was once more thrown out of order, this time in 
the opposite diiection. Gold money became too heavy and 
consequently began to emigrate; the silver became too light 
and began to increase in circulation. The operations ex¬ 
plained above were renewed, but in an exactly opposite 
manner and with opposite effects. In order that there shall 
be no obscurity upon this essential point, we shall repeat the 
explanation by describing this inverse operation. 

A Paris banker procured 3100 francs in gold, either in 
tweiity-franc or ten-franc pieces. This sum made exactly a 
kilogramme of gold. He sent the money off to London, where 
one kilogramme of gold, in the market for precious metals, was 
worth 20 kilogrammes of silver. Our banker, therefore, 
- bought 20 kilogrammes of silver, had them sent to Paiis and 
turned into coin at the Mint. As the Mint coined one kilo¬ 
gramme of silver into 40 five-franc pieces, our banker received 
4000 francs in five-franc pieces; his gross profit was 900 
francs. Deduct the cost of transportation, seigniorage, and 
the premium necessary for obtaining gold pieces if iliey have 
become scarce, and the transaction was nevertheless a profit¬ 
able one. Now it is evident that for France this business 
resulted in a decrease of gold money and an increase of sil¬ 
ver money. If continued long enough, the final result would 
have been the entire substitution of silver money for gold 
money in circulation. 

The nations belonging to the Latin Union (which Greece 
held joined in the meantime) in 1878 sought to avert this new 
.danger. Just as in 1885 they had stopped the flight of sil¬ 
ver money by lowering its fineness, they could now have pre¬ 
vented the departure of gold money by lowering its fineness 
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or diminishing its weight. But the frequent recoinage, first 
of one money, then of another, would have ended in the dis¬ 
organization of the whole monetary system. So it was thought 
advisable to resort to a simpler plan. The convention of 
November 5, 1878, completely suspended the coinage of five- 
franc silver pieces. Henceforward the transaction described 
above became impossible; there was no longer any profit in 
buying silver abroad, for it could no longer be coined into 
money in France. This measure, too, fully succeeded in pre¬ 
serving for France her fine supply of metallic gold, which had 
not yet been perceptibly drawn upon. But, obviously, this 
convention, which closed to silver a market of nearly 80,000,000 
persons and thus reduced its sale, hastened the depreciation of 
the metal; in other words, it aggravated the evil.^ Silver, 
which until then had lost but 10 or 12 per cent of its value, 
continued to fall until, in 1901, it possessed less than half its 
original value. 

Under these conditions, the free coinage of silver money 
has not been resumed by the Latin Union, and no one can 
tell whether it will ever be taken up again. We may there- * 
fore say that although the nations of the Latin Union ara still 
legally under a system of bimetallism, they have in reality 
adopted gold monometallism. €f all their eilver corns, only 
one is Ugal tender^ and this is the one that is no longer coined!^ 

IX. Whether it is Advisable to adopt the Monometallic' 

System 

After the foregoing explanation, there seems to be no room 
for hesitation. The monometallic system is infinitely more 

^ Since then, many nations have abandoned the silver standard for the 
gold. (See the following section.) Even India in 1803 gave up the coinage 
of diver. All these circninstances have accelerated the fall in the value of 
silver, which in 1001 was, compared with gold, as 1 to 84.68. 

* lliis somewhat lengthy account of the Latin monetaiy system has been, 
replaced here from the original Ifrench edition, because it is not only an 
excellent illuatratlon of the pTlnclples involved, but also an interesting and 
veiy Important chapter of monetary bistoiy. 
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simple than bimetallism. It avoids all the difficulties that 
we have just enumerated. Then why not adopt it? 

' That is what has been done by the greater number of 
nations: first England (1816), then Portugal (1854), Ger¬ 
many (1873), Norway, Sweden, and Denmark (1875), Fin¬ 
land 0878), Roumania (1890), Austria-Hungary (1892), 
Russia (1897), Japan (1897), and Peru (1897). The gold 
standard prevails also in Egypt and Turkey. All the South 
American countiies except Bolivia and Paraguay have adopted 
it, but most of them are in reality under the regime of irre¬ 
deemable paper money. The only important countries hav¬ 
ing bimetallism are the Ignited States, the Latin Union 
(comiirising France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece), 
Holland, and Spain. The only countiies of importance which 
have the silver standard ara China and Mexico. The latter 
has the double standard in law but the single silver standard 
in practice; the same is tnie of the Central American states, 
except Costa Rica, which has the gold standanl. 

Of the bimetallist countries mentioned above, the principal 
' ones are in reality gold monometallist, in the sense that they 
employ only gold for international exchange. Such is the 
case for the United States, France, and Holland. We have 
seen that it is a veiy feeble tie indeed which binds the Latin 
Union to a legal bimetallism that is little more than nominal. 
The same is true of the United States, where the friends of 
silver have endeavored to establish real bimetallism and to 
lead to its adoption by other nations. It was through their 
influence that the Sherman Act of 1890 was passed, obliging 
the government to purchase a large amount of silver each 
mon^. We have seen that this law was repealed in 1893 
and that the law of March 14,1900, expressly states that the 
gold dollar is the standard unit of value, although the legal- 
tender quality of the silver dollar remains unaltered. 

Why do these nations not cut the tie that binds them so 
slightly to bimetallism, and adopt monometallism, as other 
nations have done ? There are two difficulties in the way of 
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this step, one a practical matter of cost and the other a 
matter of principle. 

(1) The practical difficulty is that the adoption of the 
gold standard means the demonetization of silver. For if 
silver dollars are not legal tender, they must, at least in pait, 
be withdrawn from circulation. It is estimated that there 
are in this country over 600,000,000 silver dollare, vdiose 
metallic value is less than half their legal value. Their 
withdrawal would therefore cost $250,000,000, and protia- 
bly more, since such a measure as this evidently would cause 
a further fall in the value of silver.^ 

(2) The objection on principle is that fluctuations in prices 
are much more to be feared with a single standard of values 
than with a double standai'd. We know that every fluctua¬ 
tion in the value of money immediately results in an inverse 
fluctuation in prices. (See page 223.) When there is but 
one money, it is to be feared that these fluctuations will be 
frequent and abrupt, throwing the whole economic mechanism 
out of gear and continually provoking crises. 

When, on the other hand, two moneys are used for the . 
measurement of values, there arises a sort of eompen9atory 
influence of the two standards, which is very favorable to the 
stability of prices and therefore to the prosperity of trade; 
for in business, stability is of the highest importance. It is 
somewhat difficult to explain this compensatory influence, but 
its main signiflcauce is not hard to grasp. 

Let us simply recall that the principal cause of the superior¬ 
ity of the precious metals as the measure of values consists 

1 It might be Bhggestod that the government ehould let the holdem Buetain 
the loM. But this would hardly be honorable conduct on the part of the 
government, which has guaranteed the value of these coins by putting its seal 
upon them. As a matter of fact the silver dollam, not having met with much 
favor as a medium of exchange, do not circulate very extensively. Their place 
is taken by silver certificates ** wliich are redeemable on demand in coin 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States. These certificates, efg)ecfally 
since the issue of 1886 in denominations of fl, f2, and f6, have a wide circu¬ 
lation ; the amount in circulation October 1, 1002, was nearly 9460,000,000. 
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in the fact that their variations in quantity are small when 
compared with the total amount in existence at any given 
time. (See page 217.) Tiie degree of this superiority, due 
to stability of value, depends on the supply of tlie metal and 
the variety of sources which augment it. When this supply 
consists of two metals, it will necessarily be much laiger to 
begin with. It is, moreover, highly improbable that the cir¬ 
cumstances which give rise to a great increase in the produc¬ 
tion of one metal will simultaneously cause a great increase 
in the production of the other; hence variations in the total 
quantity will not be so great or so perceptible. Rises in the 
level of a river are unlikely to be sudden or dangerous when 
its tributaries are numereus, and situated in regions that are 
far distant from each other and entirely different in geologi¬ 
cal and climatic features. Similarly, it is better that our 
supply of metal be fed by two sources — gold and silver — 
than l)y only one. If there were three or four sources, that 
Avould be still better, and ^o/y-metallism would be more 
desirable than ^t-metallism! If in the fifties there had been 
but one monetary metal—gold—the discovery of gold mines 
in California and Australia would have caused the utmost dis¬ 
turbance through an enormous rise in prices. Indeed, such 
may some day be the effect of gold production in the Klon¬ 
dike and the Transvaal. The exhaiution of gold mines would 
cause an even more formidable perturbation. 

Whether prices are high or low does mt matter much; hut it is 
of the highest importance that prices shall not rise or fall abruptly. 

It is also desirable that the value of money shall tend in gen¬ 
eral tc> fall ratlier than to rise, because a continual, gradual 
reduction of the power of money acts as a social equalizer; 
it stimulates the activity of those that live on indepen¬ 
dent incomes, it relieves debtors, and it tends to diminish the 
advantagfe of persons having money over those that possess 
none. But when there is only one metal, it is probable that 
the value of money will, on the contrary, tend to rise. 

Bimetallists are not only unwilling to abandon the double 
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Btandai'd, but they also endeavor to convert the gold-standard 
nations, and maintain that none of the difficulties that are 
feared would arise if bimetallism wera adopted by iTUernor 
tional agreement among the gi-eat powers, on the basis of 
16 to 1 or on the basis of any other fixed ratio. This 
assertion seems prepostcmus to the economists of the clas¬ 
sical school. They declare that the relative values of*gold 
and silver do not and can not depend ne varietur on the will 
of any government, or oven on the will of all governments com¬ 
bined, any more than the icspective values of oxen and sheep, 
or of wheat and oats. The value of things is regulated solely 
by the law of demand and supply, and is wholly beyond the 
scope of legislative control. The precious metals, they assert, 
are no exception to the rule. 

In our opinion, this line of argument adopted by the clas¬ 
sical school requii'es some qualification. Gold and silver, 
being used principally for money, are not commodities that 
may bo likened to oxen or sheep or any other merchandise. 
When, therefore, we speak of the demand for pracious 
metals, we mean almost exclusively the demand made by a 
dozen or mom government Mints. Hence there is nothing 
absurd in the supposition that if these dozen buyers should 
agree among themselves to fix the price of gold and of silver, 
they could succeed in so doing. If they declare that they will 
all buy gold at the rate of $240 per pound Troy, and silver 
at $15 per pound Troy, it is highly probable that they will 
impose this price on the nlarket. The classical school says 
that it would be absurd to decree that an ox shall always be 
worth ten sheep, or that a bushel of wheat shall be worth 
the same as two bushels of oats! Certainly it would; the 
market for these commodities is immense, and each one of us, 
by his tastes and desires, helps to regulate the current prices 
of these goods. But if in the whole world there were only 
a dozen people who consumed beef or mutton, it is highly 
probable that by concerted action they could fix prices at 
the ratio of 1 to 10, or at any other ratio that pleased them. 
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Such a result as this is in fact accomplished, in spite of 
far less hivorable conditions, by commercial speculators and 
large dealers, who combine with one another in trusts and 
similar oi^anizations, and who sometimes arbitrarily deter¬ 
mine prices.^ 

No 4oubt this line of argument must not be carried to 
absuad extremes. It is manifestly, not in the power of gov¬ 
ernments, even' were they unanimous, to decree that the 
ratio between gold and silver henceforth shall be equality, 
or that it shall be reversed and that a pound of silver shall 
be worth more than a pound of gold. Such a decree would 
be a dead letter, because the industrial use of tlie precious 
metals, though less important than their use as monejs never^ 
thcless must not be neglected; this circumstance would be 
sufficient to prevent the choice of an extraordinary ratio. 
All the governments in the world could not make silver 
worth as much as gold; men and women would never con¬ 
sent to pay as much for a silver ring as for a gold oiic.^ 

But within reasonable limits wo do not hesitate to believe 
that an international agreement would be efficacious in 
determining the relative values of the two metals, and con¬ 
sequently in eliminating the principal disadvantage of bimet¬ 
allism ; namely, the disappeamnee of one of the two metals. 

> We could give nuineroua proofs of the influence exerted by law on the 
priers of precious metals; for instance, the stability of tlie ratio between the 
two metals during nearly three-quarters of a century in France; or, contrari¬ 
wise, the foil of silver caused by its demonetization in Germany, later af^;ra- 
vated by the agreement that suppressed its coinage in the Latin Union, and, 
recently, its continued depreciation because of the discontinuance of silver 
coinage in British India. 

* Let us add tliat if, upon this hypothesis, the values of gold and of silver 
were successfully maintained at the same level, tlie gold mines would soon 
be abandoned because the cost of production of gold is much greater than ^ 
that of silver. Hence such a measure would cause the production of silver tc 
increase very rapidly, whereas the gf>ld mines would soon In* abandoned be¬ 
cause they would bring no profits. Thus, sooner or later, the proiluction of 
gold would cease. Similarly, if the law should declare that an ox shall be 
worth no more than a dieep, and this basis of values were successfully en¬ 
forced, we mi^ be sure that no one would ctmtinue to raise oxen. 
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For whither could it disappear, when in all countries it is 
subject to the same law? 

Is such an international agreement as this practically pos¬ 
sible ? That is another question. It does not appear so, in 
view of the fact that all nations seem to regal'd it as a mat¬ 
ter of national honor to adopt and maintain the go\Q. stand¬ 
ard. Moreover, the nations that have adopted a legal* ratio 
for the two metals did not establish the same ratio, — in 
Austria-Hungary it was fixed at 1 to 18.22, in Russia 1 to 
23.25, and in Japan 1 to 33-^. Resides, the English govern¬ 
ment, whose coopemtion is regarded as indispensable, luis 
always rejected the idea of international bimetallism. 

The 1)est j^lau for the bimetallist countries appears to be 
Jhe one they have adopted; namely, the maintenance of the 
statu quo. About ten years ago, when the production of 
gold was dccieasing rapidly, this policy involved some dan¬ 
ger. The question then arose whether there would be 
enough gold for all the nations desiring to employ it as their 
monetary standard, and whether those who delayed in adopt¬ 
ing it might not discover that they had entered the field too 
late; but in the last part of the nineteenth century the 
output of gold increased veiy considerably, and there is 
every reason to believe that its increase will continue with 
a rapidity proportionate, or more than proportionate, to that 
of silver.^ For this reason the difference in the value of th( 

1 In ten years the annual production of gold has been tripled, princi¬ 
pally by the South African mines. The 'world's annual production, which 
ill 18SS full below $100,000,000, rose in 18i>0 to over $300,000,000. It is true 
that the South African War coiislderably reduced the output of the last few 
years; but the bonstructioii of the great trans-Siberian railroad will proba¬ 
bly increase the output of tlio Siberian gold mines. The access to very rich 
but hitherto almost inaccessible gold deposits in Alaska is being facili¬ 
tated, and many auriferous districts ai'o being discovered in various parts of 
Africa. The placer-gold yield of tlie Klondike (Yukon) increased from 
$2,600,000 in 1807 to $10,000,000 in 1800. 

'fhe production of silver has of course also increased enormously, so that 
It is difficult to tell which of the two metals will hill mure rapidly in value. 
(See page 228.) 
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two metals will probably decrease, and a change will take 
place opposite to that of 1870-1895. Hence the problem of 
bimetallism hs^ lost much of its acuteness. There is no 
immediate peril for the bimetallist nations in remaining 
bimetallist, and if they should decide later to adopt gold 
monometallism, this step will be less difficult then than now. 
'Fhe solution of the monetary problem is every day becoming 
ciusier and less urgent. 

Yet as gold has become practically the sole international 
money, the bimetallist nations must see to it that they possess 
a sufficient stock.^ If they fail to do this, they will be 
obliged to resort to the expensive process of purchasing gold 
with which to make payments abimd. (See the section on 
Foreign Exchange.) 

^ To attain this object, seyeral countries (Russia a few yean ago, and 
DOW Spain) require that customs duties be paid in gold coin. 
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I. Whether Metallic Honey can be replaced by » 

Paper Money 

Did wa not already know that paper money could be 8ub> 
Btituted for metallic money, we might have some difficulty 
in believing it possible, and the title of this section would 
cause some surprise. 

It is manifestly impossible to substitute for wheat or coal 
or wealth of any othei* kind mere pieces of paper on which 
are inscribed such words as ‘*One Hundred Bushels of 
Wheat*' or “One Hundred Tons of Coal.” Such pieces 
of imper could not provide either food or warmth. If, more¬ 
over, we used coins merely to hang around our necks, as 
Oriental women wear their gold or silver sequins, even tlion 
our scraps of paper would be useless as substitutes for me¬ 
tallic money. But we know that money is unlike any other 
wealth, and that in our civilized societies its utility is not 
of a material nature. A piece of money is nothing but an 
‘‘ order ** giving its possessor the right to claim, under cer¬ 
tain conditions, a share of existing wealth. (See page 220.) 
The part played by an ** qrder ” can be taken 1^ a piece of 
paper quite as well as by a piece of metal. To the financier 
Law, whose prematura experiments led France into bank¬ 
ruptcy, is due the credit of having perfectly underatood and 
demonstrated this possibility. 

The subject will be clearer if we distinguish three kinds of 
paper money: — 

(1) RepreaentaUve paper money is that which merely rep* 
resents an amount of coin that has been deposited some¬ 
where,—say in the safes of a bank. This kind of paper 

968 
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money is thus secured by the* coins for ^hich the paper is 
simply a substitute.^ Our American gold and silver certifi¬ 
cates, guaranteed by gold and silver deposits in the Treasury 
of the United States, arc good examples of this kind of paper 
money. Gold coin, especially in laige amounts, is cuml^r- 
some^and difficult to handle; hence the Secretaiy of the 
Treasuiy has been authorized to receive deposits of gold coin 
in sums of not less than 820 and to issue certificates therefor. 
These certificates are essentially receipts which show that so 
many dollars in gold coin have been deposited with the Treas¬ 
urer of the United States, and that the holder of the certifi¬ 
cate is entitled to receive them on demand. Gold certificates, 
however, ara not legal tender, but aro receivable for customs, 
taxes, and all public dues. On October 1, 1902, about 8300,- 
000,000 worth of these certificates were in circulation. Silver 
is even more cumbersome than gold, and a plan for substitut¬ 
ing certificates was authorized by the laws of 1878,1886,'and 
1900. On October 1,1902, about 8460,000,000 worth of these 
certificates were in circulation. Like gold certificates, they 
are receivable for all public dues, but ai'e not legal tender. — 
This form of paper money seems to present no difficulties.. 

(2) ’Fiduciary paper money is that which takes the form 
of credit instruments. It is, properly speaking, a promise to 
pay a certain sum of money. It is evident that the value of 
the paper depends on the solvency of the debtor. If perfect 
trust can be placed in his ability to pay; if, in other words, 
the signature and promise is reliable, there is no reason 
why this paper should not circulate as easily as money. We 
shall see that bank notes usually fall in this category, except 
in certain cases which we shall mention hereafter. The 

> ** One of the earliest mediums of exchange,*' says Jerons, '^oonsisted of 
the skins of animals, llie earliest form of representative money consisted of 
small pieces of leather, usually marked with an official seal. It Is a vety rea¬ 
sonable snggestion that when skins and fnn began to be found an inconven¬ 
iently bulky kind of money, small pieces were clipped off, and handed over 
as tokens of possession. By fitting into the place from which they were cut, 
they would prove ownership.** 
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**national banks’* of the United States issue money of this 
sort, guaranteed by government bonds deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States. There weie, on October 1, 
1902, national notes in circulation to the amount of over 
•850,000,000. 

Fiduciary money (or, as it is sometimes called, redeemable 
or convertible money), when issued by the government, is 
secured only by the general solvency of the treasury depart¬ 
ment, and not by a specific deposit, dollar for dollar. Presi¬ 
dent Hadley says: “Experience proves that this is not nearly 
so safe a reliance as that on which tlio coin certificate is 
based. ... At the very best, there is danger that the assets 
on which the government relics for the payment of such notes 
will fail in an emergency. . . . The assets of the government 
are, for the mbst part, permanent investments of a kind which 
it is not easy to sell at short notice. When a fiscal emer* 
gency arises, the dangerous power, possessed by the legis¬ 
lature, of declaring such notes a legal tender even if they are 
not redeemed, is a constant menace to financial stability.”^ 

(3) Conventional paper money represents nothing and con¬ 
fers a claim to nothing. The name “ paper money,” in its 
strict sense, is generally confined to this category. It con¬ 
sists of strips of paper issued by a government having insuffi¬ 
cient metallic money. These strips of paper, to be sure, bear 
such inscriptions as “ Ten Dollars ” or “ Twenty Dollars,” 
and thus, like the preceding kinds of paper money, have the 
appearance of promises to pay certain sums of money. But 
every one knows that this is pure fiction, and that the gov¬ 
ernment will never redeem these promises, because it has no 
money for that purpose. 

Conventional paper money (also called irredeemable or 
inconvertible paper money because there is no provision on 
the part of the government to redeem it or exchange it for 
coin) may be regarded as money on which the government. 
has' charged approximately a hundred per cent seigniorage. 

^ A. T. Hadley, ** Economlce,** page 191. (Patnani, 1898.) 
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This kind of money either is issued as such directly by the 
State, or is the result of the degeiiemtioii of money that was 
originally convertible. Convertible money sometimes loses 
the quality of convertibility, or possesses it only to a limited 
exteut, and thus becomes inconvertible. *^The paper may be 
declaied to bo redeemable in coin; that promise may even be 
borfte upon the surface of the paper; but if provision be not 
made so tliat, in fact, eveiy holder of a note can obtain coined 
money therefor at will, tlie paper is inconvertible. No paper 
money is convertible, the full, immediate and unconditional 
redemption of which is not, at all times, within the choice of 
the holder.” ^ 

It is especially in this third form that the substitution of 
paper money for metallic money seems hard to understand; 
certainly it is not a very simple matter. It has, however, 
frequently been accomplished in many countries; experience 
has amply proved that the substitution is possible, and that 
the public will readily submit to the process. Russia, and the 
South American Republics have applied this system for many 
generations. Why should they not ? If, by the decree of the 
lawgiver and the consent of the public (which to a certain 
extent is always necessary for the acceptance of legislative 
decrees), these strips of green, white, or blue paper have the 
power to pay for goods, to liquidate debts, and to pay taxes, 
why should they not circulate just as well as white or yellow 
coins ? Do they not serve the very same purposes as coins ? 

Yet we must admit that between the value of paper money 

^ Francis A. Walker, “ Political Economy,** page 163. 

Tho ** greenbacks *’ and “ confederate notes ** issued during the Civil War 
are examples of this kind of paper money. For seventeen years, i.e. from 
1802 to 1879 the greenbacks were not worth their face value; in 1804 It 
took two dollars and eighty-flve cents of paper to buy one dollar of gold. 
.The government did not begin to redeem them until 1870. 

The step from putting out promises to pay that are not redeemable, tc 
Issuing paper that the government does not even pretend to redeem, is an 
easy one, and many are the governments which have taken it. Money of the 
latter sort is called Jlat money. In the colony ot Rhode Island, for Instanoa 
the IsBues read aa follows: ** This bill shall be equal to money.*' 
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and that of metallio money there will always be several im¬ 
portant differences. The value of the former is always more 
preearious^ more reBtrietedy and more changeable. We shall 
briefly explain each of these three defects. 

(A) The value of paper money is precarioue because it is 
dependent on the will of the legislator and can be annihilated 
as well as created by law. Should the law demonetize flhper 
money, the holder will have in his possession nothing but 
bits of paper, for when paper money has lost its legal value 
it has lost all. The same thing is not altogether true of 
metallio money; for besides its legid value it has abo a natu¬ 
ral value due to the physical and chemical properties of the 
metal it contains. Doubtless if gold and silver were de¬ 
monetized in aU eountriee^ metallic money would lose the 
greater part of its value. Let us not be deceived in this 
respect. The fall in the value of silver money, caused by 
its demonetization in several countries, b more than sufficient 
proof of our assertion.* Nevertheless, even though the pre¬ 
cious metals were demonetized everywhere, they would still 
possess utility and value, because they could be employed for 
industrial purposes and as thb employment of them would 

^ We say '* in all countries ” because if it were demonetized in only 
one, there would be no perceptible decrease in its value. This is the 
circumstance that offers the holder of metallic money the greatest security.' 

SMany economists, however, harbor an illusion in this respect, or, at least, 
do not put their readers on their guard against it. Most of them imply that 
the government seal impressed on gold and ailvor coins merely indicates their 
value in much the same way tliat store-keepers put a mark on goods. But 
the declaration that the 232.20 grains of flue gold and 26.80 grains of alloy 
constituting our “eagle** are worth ten doUars, not only is dseZaratonf 
of value but also determiaatfee of value. These metals have acquired the 
larger part of their value because the will of the legislator, ratified (as it 
were) by the will of society, has chosen gold and silver as money; they would 
lose half, and probably more, of tlieir value, as soon as this sanction or this 
ratification diould cease to exist. Aristotle very clearly perceived this, when 
he said, in the Nicomacheaii Ethics,** Book V: It was by virtue of a volun- 
tary^agreement that money became the instrument of exchange. ... It is 
called whtu^fui, from the word signifying law, which indicates that it is 

founded, not on nature, but on convention; and that human laws, which 
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increase 'with the fall in their valuer it is possible that the 
decline in value would be smaller than we anticipate. Sup¬ 
pose that the metals fell to a third or a fourth of their present 
value. Tlxe holder of metallic money then would still possess 
a certain amount of value of which no law could deprive 
him, and this amount would probably be higher than it could 
havb been, had any other commodity been chosen as legal 
money. 

(B) The value of paper money is more restricted^ that is to 
say, its circulation is limited to a narrower ai'ea tlian metallic 
money. As its value is conferred upon it by the laws of a 
particular nation, it cannot be expected to circulate beyond 
the boundaries of that nation.^ It cannot, therefore, be 
employed in international exchange. The value of metallio 
money, on the other hand, being determined by that of the 
metal it contains, is approximately the same in all civilized 
nations. Therefore it can circulate everywhere,—if not as 

have thought fit to employ it as a measure of value, may, at pleasure, set 
this use of it aside, and employ some other measure in its stead.*' 

But we must not therefore conclude, as some economists (notably Cemo- 
Bchi) have done, that the value of the precious metals purely eonvetUfonal. 
In order that any object shall have a recognized utility and value, it is of 
course necessary that tlie will and choice of men be directed toward this ob¬ 
ject; but human will and choice are in this case determined by natural 
eausesj and therefore the resulting value is also natural and by no means 
purely conventional. The choice of men in singling out the precious metals 
for this purpose was not arbitrary, but due to definite qualities which the 
precious metals possessed, and which we have already pointed out Even 
wheat owes its value to the fact that most civilized men have chosen this 
cereal among all others as their staple food; and if ever they substituted 
another, we may say that the value of wheat would decline. But no one 
would therefore maintain that the value of wheat is purely conventional. 
It is the same with the precious metals. The only difEerenoe is that it is 
easier to use something else as mon^, than to find a food to substitute for 
wheat. 

^ It is of course true that American paper money will be accepted by 
bankers abroad, or by foreigners who are familiar with our currency. But in 
this case it is received not as money properly speaking, but as an instrument 
of credit, f.e. with the intention of having it coaAed, just as a note sljpied by 
BothschUd would be accepted In any country. 
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coined money,* at least as bullion. This is the reason why 
metallic money is essentially a universal and international 
money, while paper money is essentially national. 

(C) Finally, the value of paper money is more changeable 
than that of metallic money, for the excellent reason that the 
quantity of pjiper money depends solely on tlie will,pf the 
government, while the quantity of metallic money depends 
on natural resources, — principally on the discovery of new 
mines. The former, therefore, is issued by man, the latter 
by nature. An imprudent, careless government can depre¬ 
ciate paper money by issuing more than is needed, and 
too often this is exactly what occurs. But no government 
on eai*th can depreciate metallic money in this manner. 
Supposing that the government is prudent enough to issue 
only a limited quantity of paper money, this cannot remove 
the disadvanttige to which we refer, inasmuch as the need 
for money varies from time to time and according to circum¬ 
stances. It frequently hapx)ens, for example, that a period 
of great business activity requiring an increase in the in¬ 
struments of exchange is followed by a period of depression. 
There may have been no change in the amount of money; 
yet in the first period there will probably be a dearth, while 
in the second period there is liable to be an excess of paper 
money. 

It is true that the discovery of exceptionally rich gold 
and silver mines may at any time throw a large amount of 
precious metals on the worid’s market, and thus cause a fall 
in the value of metallic money. It is also true that when a 
period of depression follows a period of great activity, even 
the metallic money which has l)een drawn into a country may 
prove to be excessive in amount. This has occurred more 
than once. But these variations are never so great as those 
due to changes in the quantity of paper money. The pre¬ 
cious metals are sought and accepted everywhere, and if they 
are in excess in one country they naturally flow into others. 
*Sudden increases in the amount of paper money, howeveii 
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being always confined within the limits of one nation (which 
may be regarded as a reservoir from which there is no out¬ 
let), always have disastrous consequences. 

The above three disadvantages, which render paper money 
so imperfect an instrument when compared with metallic 
monejf, would vanish almost entirely if all civilized countries 
should bind thorasclvcs : — 

(1) To confer the legal tender quality on only one kind of 
money,—paper money which shall be accepted everywhere. 

(2) Not to augment its quantity, or, to augment it only in 
a measure fixed in advance and calculated for each nation, — 
perhaps according to the increase of its population. * 

In' this case the value of paper money, though still con¬ 
ventional or artificial, would rest on almost as broad a basis 
as the value of metallic money itself, because it would be 
founded on the unanimous consent of all nations. As its 
quantity would be regulated according to scientific forecasts, 
and not by mere chance, its value would probably be subject 
to little variation. Indeed, it is likely that the money of the 
future will be of this kind. 

The fact that paper money is artificial money is by no 
means a sign of inferiority. Quite the contraiy! A watch 
is an artificial instrument for measuring time, while the sun 
is a natural instrument; this circumstance does not prevent 
the former from being, for this purpose, superior to the latter. 
It is even a characteristic feature of progress that natural 
instruments are replaced by artificial ones: the rude club 
by the rifle, the horse by the locomotive, sunlight by electric 
light, the warmth of the sun by artificial heat. 

II. Whether the Creation of Paper Money Is equiva¬ 
lent to the Creation of Wealth 

''Phe men who first conceived the idea of making paper 
money ^ flattered themselves that they were increasing the 

1 We do not know who ln,^nted paper money. It was known in China 
from time immemorial. Mareo Polo deacribed it on bia retnm from that 
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general wealth, just as if they had discovered a gold mine or 
accomplished the magnvm opi/s of which the ancient alche¬ 
mists had dreamed, namely, the transmutation of the baser 
metals into gold. 

This idea was evidently absurd, for it assumed that wealth 
can be create'd out of notliing. Yet the idea has been ridi¬ 
culed too much, inasmuch as it is perfectly true that (the 
emission of paper money can to some extent increase the 
wealth of a nation. How can it do this ? Adam Smith first 
offered an explanation. He observed that the metallic money 
circulating in a countiy is unproductive capital, and that the 
substitution of paper money, by removing this capital from 
commerce and making it available for other uses, permits its 
application to productive purposes. In a comparison that 
has since become celebrated, he declai^d that to do away 
with metallic money would be like doing away with roads; 
if we found the means of ti'avelling in the air, we could 
restore to cultivation and production all the surface of the 
earth that is now devoted to transportation by land. 

Adam Smith’s ingenious comparison, however, leaves some 
obscurity in our minds. We can see readily enough that when 
roads and ml ways are no longer required, the land they oc¬ 
cupy may be cleared and put under cultivation; but it is not 
so easy to see what can be done with metallic money when it 
is dispensed with for currency purposes. Will it bo melted 
down and made into gold and silver plate or jewelry ? That 
would be but little economiogain. What would really result 
is this: the money would he invested abroad, and thus bring 
considerable revenue. The United States, for example, now 
has a capital in the form of gold and silver coins amounting 
to over $1,500,000,000. Half of this is stored in the govem- 

fabled conntxy in the fourteenth century. Antiquity has left ub seTeial 
qMcimena at monsy (if not of paper, at any rate of leather) haring a purely 
conventional value; this was called nt’ege monep becauae it had been lasned 
usually in beleaguered cities to take the place ^ metallio money whloh was 
becoming acaica. * 
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ment treasuries and is represented in circulation by the cer« 
tificates to which we have already referred. This enormous 
capital undoubtedly facilitates trade; but it yields no profit. 
S.uppose now that we find a means of substituting paper money 
for these coins; then we should have all this metallic money to 
invest abroad, either by purchasing stock, railwaj' shares, land, 
and ahips, or by improving and extending foreign industiy 
and agriculture. These investments would, in one way or 
another, produce 4 or 6 [)er cent interest, and thus result in 
an increased annual I'evenue of 660.000,000 to 675,000,000. 

Such a plan as this may be compared to that of a house¬ 
holder who, in possession of several thousand dollare^ worth 
of silverware, decides that poreelain would serve him quite 
as well, and therefore sells his silver in oirier to increase his 
income by employing the proceeds productively. The same 
line of conduct is pureued by those industrious persons who, 
realizing that money does not yield any profit while lying 
idle in their pockets or in their safes, keep no more of it in 
their houses than is absolutely necessary, and invest all the 
rest. The wesdthiest persons are often those who have 
the least money at home. While the thrifty peasant has 
a drawer full of gold and silver coins, the millionnaire has 
simply a check-book with which to pay for his purchases. 

The same thing is true of nations. While France employs 
61,600,000,000 in metallic money, Englaml, more accustomed 
to the use of credit devices than France, employs about 
6600,000,000 in coin. Yet England cannot be said to be 
poorer than Fitince. 

When, therefore, the question is asked, ** Does it lie within 
the power of a government or a bank to increase the wealth 
of a countiy by issuing paper money?” it is not perfectly 
correct to answer with an unqualified negative. As a matter 
of fact, the thing is feasible. Paper money may increase the 
wealth of a nation by the total amtnvnl of metallie money in 
circvlatian. The replacing of 61,500,000,000 of United 
States coin by an equal amount of paper money would 
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actually increase our wealth that amount; but it would 
not be increased a cent more. The limit here indicated, 
moreover, is a theoretical one; in practice it would be daring 
to go quite so far as this. 

But it must be observed that the gain could not be made 
by all countries at the same time. One country could utilize 
its supply of metal productively by selling it abroad.*" But 
if every country wished to do this, it is evident that none 
would succeed; gold and silver specie, offered by all coun¬ 
tries seeking to get rid of it, and demanded by none, would 
be a drug on the market and would lose their value.^ 

Nevertheless, even accepting this very improbable hy'^th- 
esis as true, there would still be some advantage to man¬ 
kind in abandoning the use of precious metals as money. 
For there would henceforth bo a saving of all the labor that 
is devoted to the maintenance of the supply of metals, — the 
labor of mining, of turning the bullion into coin, of filling up 
the voids caused each year by abrasion and accidental losses, 
and of keeping up the supply at a level that is required by 
an ever increasing population. This labor is no small item. 
The extraction of ore from the mines,* smelting, transporta¬ 
tion, coinage, etc., are operations that demand the labor of 
many thousand workers. Do away with metallic mone}'^, and 
all these laborers will be available for production along other 
lines, and the total productive power of humanity will really 
be increased to this extent. 

In short, then, we see'that the answer to the question at 
the head of this section is quite different from that formerly 
given. We must no longer say that paper money in¬ 
creases the wealth of a nation to the extent that 'it increases its 
supply of money^ but, on the contrary, to the extent that it 
permits of reducing its supply of metallic money. 

1 It is in this respect that Adani Smith's comfiarisoii is faulty. For if we 
discovered a means 'to dispense with roads, the result would be different: 
all countries could Blmultaiieously benefit from the use of land that had pre¬ 
viously been devoted to transpoitation but which then could be used produo 
lively. 
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Such is the economic advantage that a nation may obtain 
by the emission of paper money. If now we ask what is the 
fiscal advantage resulting from its emission by a government, 
the matter is more simple. When a government falls short 
of money, the creation of paper money is a very convenient 
way to pay its contractor^, its employees, and its expenses, 
tvithoUt being obliged to borrow^ and consequently without being 
required to pay interest. When a government is in this pre¬ 
dicament, its credit is probably not of the best, and if it were 
obliged to borrow at interest the rate would be veiy high. 
Therefore paper money effects a saving that is not to be 
despised.^ Many governments have I'esorted to thi^ expe¬ 
dient, and have in general succeeded well enough, provided 
of course that in their issues they did not exceed the limit 
we have laid down, fixed by the amount of coin in circulation. 
Every issue which goes beyond this limit must cause a depre¬ 
ciation of the paper and a loss to the government and the 
nation compared with which the economy due to the use of 
paper money is a mere bagatelle. 

III. The Dangers resulting from the Use of Paper Moneyi 
and the Way to Prevent Them 

The advantages that paper money can procure for a coun¬ 
try or for a goveniment ara real enough, but they may be 

1 During the Franco-Pnissian War the French government had need of 
money, and issued notes to the value of g300,000,(X)0. If it had borrowed 
this sum, it would have been obliged to pay about 0 per cent interest, or 
gl8,000,000 a year, whereas the issue of paper money involved no expense 
but the oobt of nianufactuie. But instead of issuing the paper directly, the 
French government chose, for valid reasons, to use the intermediary services 
of the Bank of France, for which it paid 1 per cent commission, amounting 
to only $8,000,000 a year. For the nation, this issue of paper money was 
very acceptable, because (on account of exportation and hiding) there was 
Insufficient money in circulation. Thus the issue of these notes was a beiisflt 
both for the government and the public. But the amount issued was not 
enough, for when several private banks formed an association to issue frac¬ 
tional notes of a value less than five francs, the public was glad to accept 
them. 
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dearly paid for; indeed, they may cost more than they are 
worth. Some economists have gone so far as to say that 
paper money is the greatest plague of nations, and that it is 
more injurious to society than a terrible disease is to an individ¬ 
ual.^ It must be noted, however, that the evil effects are due 
rather to the imprudence of goveniments than to tb(9 nature 
of paper money itself.^ Indeed, they are produced only when 
a government, overstepping the proper limit, issues more than 
is needed. The need may be measured fairly well by the 
amount of metallic money generally in circulatioix Never¬ 
theless, impecunious governments are sorely tempted to go 
beyond this fatal limit; many have done so, and have ended 
in bankruptcy.^ 

It may safely be asserted that in the present state of 
economic science there is no excuse for a government over¬ 
stepping the limit. There are several signs, familiar to the 
economist and the financier, which should warn us of the 

^ While the paper-money experiment was going on during the revolution¬ 
ary pericMl of American history, Mr. Pelatiah Webster declared that ** We 
have suffered more from this than from every other cause of calamity; it 
has killed more men, pervaded and corrupted the choicest interests of our 
country more, and done more injustice, than even the arms and artifices of 
our enemies.'* 

* Experience has taught that when paper money is issued through the In- 
termediaiy of banks, and not directly by the government, it is usually done 
for more carefully and involves less danger. This is due to the foot that 
bankers are more vigilant in defending their own Interests and those of their 
stock-holders, than tlie Govenunent Treasniy is in defending the interests of 
the public. Hence most governments have issued money through the banks. 
(See the section on Differences between Bank-notes and Paper Money.) 

* Every student of history knows the lamentable story of the French 
aaaignata issued by the Convention and the Directory to the enormous 
amount of 45,000,000,000 francs, which was probably twenty times the 
amount of coined money then in France. Even had these issues cohslsted 
of good gold and silver pieces, they would nevertheless have caused a great 
depreciation of metallic money, since the amount in circulation would have 
been twenty times what was required. We can imagine, then, what must 
have been the depreciation of this paper money I In Febroary, 1700, the 
hundred-franc ($20) assignat fell In value as low as seven cents, and a 
pair of boots sold for 4000 francs ($800). 
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danger, even when it is far off, and which are surer indica¬ 
tions than the pilot obtains from sounding-lead and land¬ 
marks. 

(1) The first of these signs is the premium far gold. As 
soon as paper money has been issued in quantities too great 
for the needs of a community, it begins (by virtue of the uni- 
versaF law of vsdue) to be depreciated; the first effect of this 
depreciation, the first sign that indicates what is coming, 
although the general public may not be awara of it, — is that 
metallic money begins to command a premium. Metallic 
money is not affected by this incipient depreciation of the 
monetary system. Why should it bo ? Gold and silver re¬ 
tain their former value. Bankers and money-changers begin 
to seek bullion to send abroad, and they will pay a small pie- 
mium to obtain it. This is the time for a nation’s financiers 
to keep their eyes open I 

(2) The second sign is a rise in the rate of exchange. Bills 
payable abroad, %.e. foreign bills of exchange, are sold in all 
the great commercial centres of the world. Like any other 
commodity, they have a market price that is quoted at the 
stock-exchange; this is called the rate of exchange. These 
bills, or claims on foreign countries, are always payable in 
gold or silver, — generally in gold, because gold is the inter¬ 
national money. If, for example, the United States is under 
a paper-money system and its paper begins to be depreciated, 
bills on London or on Paris will rise in price just like gold 
itself, since they are in fact equivalent to gold. When, there¬ 
fore, our ten-dollar gold piece commands a premium of 2 per 
cent and is sold for $1(10.20, a hundred-dollar bill of exchange 
on London will rise to an equal premium and will sell for 
9102. (See the section on the Rate of Exchange.) 

(3) The third sign is the flight of metallic money. How¬ 
ever slight the depreciation of paper money may be (and un¬ 
less this defect is immediately remedied by the withdrawal of 
the excessive paper), all the metallic money will speedily dis¬ 
appear from a country. This phenomenon is invariable and 
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therefore characteristic; it occurs in all countries where 
paper money has been issued in excess. This is what hap¬ 
pened in Russia, and in all the states of South America, 
which are, nevertheless, gold and silver mining countries. 
The reasons for this, which we explained when dealing with 
Gresham’s law, need not bo repeated here. • 

(4) The fourth sign is a ri%e in prices. This appears 
later on, and shows that the evil has already become a grave 
one, and that the permissible limit has been greatly exceeded. 
While the depreciation of pai)er money is still slight, say 
2 or 3 per cent, prices (except those of the precious metals) 
are not affected. Retail dealers, and even wholesale deal¬ 
ers, will not alter prices for so trifling a difference as this; 
and even if they do so, the imblic will not worry about it. 
But whenever the depreciation of paper money roaches 10, 
15, or 20 per cent, then all tradesmen and all proilucers raise 
their prices correspondingly.^ The evil, which until then 
had been latent, suddenly bursts forth and is revealed to all. 

(5) Finally, we must note that the old prices continue the 
same for those persons who can pay in metallic money, if 

^ Boainess men and producers are not opposed to this rise in prices; they 
become accustomed to it so readily that tliey approve of the paper-money 
system and oppose its abolition, because that would result in a return to the 
old prices. When the United Suites was under a paper-money system, there 
was an important political party, sif'iiificantly calleil whicli did 

everything in its power to maintain that system. At the present time there 
is a similar party in the Argentine Kepuhlic. (For tho explanation of these 
facts, see page 220.) * 

As paper money, especially that whicli Is for any reason Inconvertible, 
rises or falls in value almost constantly, prices will bo constantly changing. 
If a manufacturer or merchant does not know what the price of his goods will 
be a week ahead, be is cut off from any legitimate estimate of his coming 
receipts or expenses, and is obliged to guess at tbi* course of the market. 
Speculators who think that the rise in prices will continue, purchase large 
stocks of goods in order to sell out when the rise comes. This may create 
an oxccasivo demand, tending to advance prices still further. Although all 
• pfioes have risen, there are many people who believe that when prices lise 
they are richer than before; they are worth more in “dollars,*’ but tlioy 
overlook the fact that dollars will now buy much less than before. (See 
J. L. Lauohliv, “ Elements of Political Economy,*' page 107.) 
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there is any of it left. For metallic money has lost .none 
of its former value; on the contrary, compared with paper 
money it has gfiiried. Hence wc observe tlie curious phe¬ 
nomenon of two different sets of prices for commodities. 
Every article now has two prices, one payable in metallic 
money, the other in paper money. Tlie difference between 
the two prices exactly measures the depreciation of the' 
paper money. Tims, for example, in Russia an article 
that sold for eight roubles in paper would bring only five or 
six roubles in silver, because of the depreciation of Russian 
paper money. 

As soon, therefore, as a government perceives the preinoni- 
tory signs, namely, a premium for gold and a rise in the rate 
of exchange,^ its first duty is absolutely to forbid the emis¬ 
sion of any more paper money, since the extreme limit has 
already been reached. If this limit has unfortunately been 
overstepped, and we discover the ominous symptom of double 
prices, it must endeavor to retrace its steps and destroy the 
paper money that returns to the public treasury, until there 
is the right amount in circulation. Such an heroic remedy 
as this, however, involving tlie partial supjjression of the 
national revenue, is not within the power of all governments. 
They cannot resort to it unless they can afford to sacrifice 
a part of their revenue ; in other words, the public revenue 
must be in excess of public expenditures. 

IV. American Paper Money 

The experience of our own country with paper money of 
all kinds has been sufficient to serve very appropriately as an 
illustration of the principles underlying this department of 
economic science. 

1 When at the dose of the war of 1870 France was under tlie paper- 
money eyatem, and all ita gold went Into Germany to pay the war indemnity, 
gold. Immediately rose to a premium of 2^ per cent (fifty centlmea on a 
twenty-frano piece). That was not a great rise, but it wae enough to put the 
government on Its guard, and the danger was averted. 
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The first government paper to circulate as money in this 
country appears to have been the ** bills of credit ” issued by 
the colony of Massachusetts in 1690 to the amount of j£40,- 
000, in order to pay the colonial troops for a disastrous mili¬ 
tary expedition against Canada. As the public treasury was 
empty and the soldiers refused to wait, these bills were issued 
in anticipation of the tax collections; they were not payable 
at any particular time, they did not bear interest, and were 
not legal tender. As they did not pass for more than twelve 
or fourteen shillings in the pound, the soldiers lost two-fifths 
of their dues. In 1692 the bills were made legal tender in 
all payments, receivable for taxes at 5 per cent better than 
silver, and redeemable in silver at the end of twelve months. 
These provisions made them as good as silver. 

The idea of issuing paper money, once introduced, spread 
to all the other colonies like an epidemic. In many instances 
the opposition of the royal governors to the introduction of 

bills of credit contributed to the irritation against the 
mother country which culminated in the lievolutionary War. 
Down to the founding of the union, the paper-money party 
in each of the colonies, largely made up of debtors and spec¬ 
ulators, endeavored to secure an abundance of cheap money. 
The lower houses of the colonial legislatures were controlled 
by a body of insolvent debtors.^ One of the commonest 
ways of increasing the issues of paper was the alleged re¬ 
placement of old and worn bills, which often meant an issue 
so large as to leave a margin for general expenses, and some¬ 
times a very large margin. Reports which were made from 

^ Their methods are thus characterised by Thomas Paine, writing in 1786: 

There an a set of men who go about making yniohases upon credit and 
buying estatea that they have not wherewithal to pay for; and having done 
thia their next step is to fill the newspapers with paragraphs of the scarcity 
of money and the necesalty of a paper emission, then to have legal tender 
under the pretence of supporting its credit, and when out, to depreciate it aa 
fast aa they can, get a deal of it for a little price and cheat their credltora; 
and thia is the concise history of paper-money aohemea.** “ Writings," V6L 
ll,p 176. 
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time to time to the home government in response to inquiries 
regarding the amount of bills outstanding, were ingeniously 
prepared so as to convey false impressions, whenever, indeed, 
they answered these inquiries at all. Horace White has 
summed up the usual course of events where these bills of 
credit were issued, as follows: (1) Emissions; (2) disap- 
pear^ice of specie ; (3} counterfeiting ; (4) wearing out of 
bills ; (5) calling in and replacing worn and counterfeited 
issues with new ones ; (6) extending the time for old ones 
to run, especially those which had been placed on loan ; (7) 
depreciation ; (8) repudiation of early issues in part and the 
emission of others, called “ new tenor.*’ 

When popular governments have once started the'conven¬ 
ient process of issuing paper money, there seems to be no 
hope of arresting it. Bad as the colonial bills of credit were, 
those of the revolutionary period were worse. The Conti¬ 
nental Congress had need of money but no means of raising 
it. Therefore it had recoui'se to the expedient of issuing 
paper money, to bo redeemed by the states, — wliich never 
did redeem it. Pelatiah Webster was almost the only man 
of prominence to insist upon taxation as the only legitimate 
means of raising money for the war. But the popular 
sentiment was entirely opposed to this, and one delegate to 
the Congress voiced the general feeling when he asked with 
unspeakable scorn why he should vote to tax the people, 
when a Philadelphia printing press could turn out money by 
the bushel. In the summer of 1775 “ due bills ” for 53,000,000 
were issued, which, at the suggestion of Congress, were 
declared by the colonies to be legal tender. From this time 
forward, the issues of continental ” paper currency—so 
cidled to distinguish it from the money issued by the separate 
colonies — followed in rapid succession, until 5241,000,000 
had been issued by 1779. To prevent depreciation it was 
deemed necessary to fix the prices of merchandise by law 
and to prohibit selling merchandise at higher prices for paper 
than for silver. Severe punishments were inflicted for this 
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offence, but by 1777 the depreciation was too great to be 
ignored, and a little later the Continentiil paper became so 
valueless as to give rise to the chai'acteristic expression “not 
worth a continentiil.” ^ 

Ill May, 1781, Congress recommended that the states 
should repeal their legal-tender laws. All of them subse¬ 
quently adopted “ scales of depreciation ” for the settlement 
of debts. These were tables showing how much the money 
was wortli in specie at various times, and how disputed 
accounts should be settled. The tables were notoriously 
incorrect. The one recoiiiincndcd by Cong]*ess placed the 
currency at par in September, 1777, whereas it was woith at 
that time only 33 cents on the dollar. August 4, 171)0, 
Congress gmiited authority for funding the bills in 6 per 
cent l)onds “ at the rate of one hundred dollars in the said 
bills for one dollar in specie.” Only 6^7,000,000 turned up to 
take advantage of this provision. 

After the establishment of the union a number of states 
plunged afresh into a debauchery of paper mone 3 \^ Despite 
the common sense displayed by a few men, such as 'i'homas 
Paine, who emphatically asserted that “ money is money and 
paper is paper,” the advocates of paper money triumphed in 
many of the states and succeeded in passing laws imposing 
severe penalties on 2 )ersons that refused to accept the paper. 
Meanwhile the paper declined sti'adily in value, and landowners 
who had covered their farms with mortgages made haste to lift 

1 u Washington said it took a wagon-load of money to buy a wagon-load of 
provisions. At the end of the year 1778 the paiTcr dollar was worth sixteen 
cents 111 the northern states and twelve cents in the south. Early in 1780 its 
value had fallen to two cents, and before the end of the year it took ten 
paper dollars to make one cent In October, Indian corn sold wholesale in 
Boston for floO a bushel, butter was $12 a pound, tea $00, sugar $10, beef 
$8, coffee $12, and a barrel of flour cost $1676. Samuel Adams paid $2000 
for a hat and a suit of clotlies.**—F iske, ** Tlie American Revolution,*' Vol. II. 
In Philadelphia a barber papered his shop with bills, and a dog was led up 
and down the streets covered with a coat of continental paper money. 

* McMaster, in Vol. I of his History of the People of the United 
States,** describes the paper-money agitation In the states at this time. 
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them by paying the depreciated but lawful money. As the 
sums were sometimes large and the money bulky, it was fre¬ 
quently carried in handkerchiefs, and occasionally in pillow¬ 
cases. 

For a time the financial problems facing the national gov- 
ernme/it apparently did not call for renewed experiments 
wittt paper mqney, and at the beginning of the (>ivil War, in 
1861, the currency of the United States consisted of gold coins, 
subsidiary silver, minor coin, and state bank-notes. In 1862, 
after unwise action by the Treasury Department had forced 
the banks of the country to suspend specie payments, i.e» to 
refuse to meet their obligations in coin, Congi'ess passed a 
law authorising the issue of 50,000,000 of United States 
notes, not l;earing interest, payable to bearer, of denomina¬ 
tions not loss than $5 each. They w(U’e to be legal tender 
in payment of all debts, public and private, exttept duties 
on imports and interest on the government debt. A few 
months later another act authorized the issue of 'tl50,000,000 
more of these notes, so crying were the needs of the Treas¬ 
ury for funds to carry on the war. The total amount finally 
reached $450,000,000. 

But these notes or '^greenbacks,'* as they were called, 
immediately depreciated. In 1864 each note was worth only 
49 per cent of its face value, and ultiniatoly fell to 85 cents 
per dollar. As the government was obliged to pay higher 
piices for everything, the cost of the (livil War was nearly 
$1,000,000,000 more than it would have been otherwise. 
The notes were originally made convertible, at the option of 
the holder, into bonds bearing intei'est in coin at 6 ^ler cent. 
But this connecting link between the notes and gold was 
unwisely repealed in 1868. If it had remained in force, the 
notes Avould have been exchanged for bonds whenever the 
price of the latter was above par, and spiioie i)avmcnts would 
probably have been resumed soon after the close of the war. 
As a matter of fact these notes were not really redeemable 
in coin until 1879. 
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Two other kinds of legal-tender notes were issued daring 
the war. They were called ** Treasury notes ” in contradis¬ 
tinction to the United States notes or greenbacks.*’ On 
March 3,1868, Congress authorized the issue of $400,000,000 
of Treasury notes of denominations not less than $10, to run 
not more than three years, to bear interest not exceeding 6 per 
cent payable in lawful money,” i,e. in either gold or Udited 
States notes. They were to be legal tender for their face 
value, excluding interest. The object of this law was to 
obtain loans from small investors without increasing the cur¬ 
rency. Anybody having $10 for which he had no immedi¬ 
ate use could buy a Treasury note for that sum. He would 
be impelled to hoard it for the sake of the interest, but if 
necessary he could use it as money for its face value, 
in which case the recipient would be impelled to hoard 
it. Under this act $44,520,000 of one-year notes, and 
$166,480,000 of two-year notes, bearing interest at 5 per 
cent, were issued. A portion of these notes had inter¬ 
est coupons attached to them, which could be cut off 
and collected as the interest matured. These were found 
to be troublesome, since they caused alternate contraction 
and expansion of the currency. When the accumulated 
interest was sufficient to make it worth while for the owner 
to keep thorn they would be hoarded, and when the coupon 
was cut off they would be put in circulation. They were 
paid off by the government and cancelled as soon as possible. 

Under this act also there were issued $266,595,440 of 
compound-interest notes to run three years. The rate of 
interest was six per cent, compounded semi-annually, and 
the interest was payable with the principal at maturity and 
not otherwise. On the back of the note was printed a state¬ 
ment showing its value at the end of each six months. This 
was the most scientific form of legal-tender notes issued dur¬ 
ing the war, since it offered a continuing inducement to the 
owner to hold them as an investment instead of putting 
them in circulation. 
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Ill the summer of 1862, when the silver subsidiary coins 
grew scarce because of the depreciated greenbacks, people 
began to use - postage stamps as a substitute. The demand 
for stamps became greater than the Post Office Department 
could supply; the stamps, moreover, were inconvenient to 
use. Accordingly, Congress issued small notes to take the 
placA of the stamps, consisting of strips of paper bearing the 
facsimile of postage stamps. This was called “ postage cur¬ 
rency.’* By a later act, fractional currency was issued in 
the form of promissory notes of the United States for sums 
less than one dollar. These notes were small and easily 
worn out and lost; the largest amount in circulation at any 
time was $27,000,000. 

Of particular interest to the economist, however, is the 
endeavor, made in 1864, to keep down the price of gold (for 
which the greenbacks had steadily been increasing the pre¬ 
mium) by legislative enactment. Secretary Chase induced 
Congress to pass a bill ** to prohibit certain sales of gold and 
foreign exchange.” The law, based on the belief that 
brokers had caused the price of gold to advance, imposed 
heavy fines and penalties upon all those who should violate 
it. But the measure remained on the statute book only two 
weeks. On the day it passed, gold was quoted at 198. The 
next day it was 208, the next 230, and in a few more days, 
250. Whereupon Congress repealed the act without debate. 

Another matter of essential interest and importance is the 
' effect of this depreciated legal-tender paper on wages. Pro¬ 
fessor Taussig maintain^ that “ money wages responded with 
unmistakable slowness to the inflating influences of the Civil 
War. In 1865, when prices stood at 217 as compared with 
100 in 1860, wages had only touched 143. The course of 
events at this time shows the truth of the common statement 
that in times of inflation, wages rise less quickly than prices, 
and that the period of transition is one of hardsliip to the 
wage-receiving class.” ^ 

1 Paper read before the Intematlonal Statietloal Institate at Chloago, 1898. 
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Congress voted in December, 1865, in favor of the early 
resumption of specie payments. In pursuance of this design, 
in April, 1866, it passed a law for retiring and cancelling the 
legal-tender notes at the rate of lii(4,000,000 a month. But in 
Februaiy, 1868, this act was repealed, after #44,000,000 had been 
retired. In 1878 the Treasury Department reissued #^6,000,- 
000 of the I'etircd notes. Later (7oiigi‘ess voted to recriinie 
specie payments on January 1, 1879. Since then the notes 
have always been redeemed in gold coin whenever presented 
to the subtreasury in New York. Subsequently it was pK>- 
vided that the notes should not be retired when redeemed, 
but should be paid out and kept in circulation. At that 
time the amount outstiinding was #346,681,016, and it has 
remained at that figure ever since. A permanent gold fund 
for the redemption of these notes was indirectly established 
by the act of 1882, which provided that ‘Hhe Secretary of 
the Ti'easury shall suspend tlie issue of gold certidcates 
whenever the amount of gold coin and bullion in the Treas^ 
ury reserved for the redemption of the United States notes 
fails below #100,000,000.” ^ 

V. How even Paper Money may be Dispensed With 

Although paper money economizes metallic money, this 
advantage, as we have seen, is obtained only at the price of 
serious disadvantages and even of great dangers. If, there¬ 
fore, it wera possible to dnd some way to economize metallio 

money without resorting to so dangerous an ex{)edient as 

•» 

1 For the Infonnation contained In thie brief sketch of onr paper money 
lam indebted principally to Horace White’s **Money and Banking,” second 
edition, 1002. Other literature of which nae was made, and to which the 
student may be referred, Is as follows: McMaster, ** llistoiy of the People 
of the United States” ; Fiske, ‘*The American Revolution” ; A. 8. Bollea, 
“Financial History of the United States” ; Phillipps, '* Historical Sketch of 
American Paper Currency” ; Felt, “ Historical Account of MassachiiBetta^ 
Currency ” ; A. M. Davis, “ Currency and Banking in the Province of Mas- 
Bachnsetts Bay ”; J. H. Cuntz, “ Our Money as It Ib ” (VoL YU, No. 6, of 
“Sound Currency”). — C. W. A. V. 
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paper money, this would undoubtedly be a great benefit. 
Now there is such a way as this, and it is more effeotive as 
well as less dangerous than paper money. It consists not in 
replacing a costly instrument of exchange by another that 
costs nothing at all, but simply in doing away with every in- 
etrumevt of exchange. We may explain the operation of 
sucliPa scheme in the following way. 

In the first place: We replace caeh salee^ i.e, the exchange 
of commodities for money, by sales on credit^ i,e, the ex¬ 
change of commodities for a promise to pay at some future 
date. Credit sales are in reality nothing more than this: 
I give you my commodity, and receive in exchange for it 
your promise to pay, represented by a note or by a bill of 
exchange.^ 

In the second place: Once these promises to pay have been 
made, we seek to have them fulfilled in some other way 
than by actual payment in metallic money. Jurisprudence 
suggests various methods of accomplishing this; for example, 
what the jurists call compensatio (by means of which two 
exactly opposite and equivalent claims or obligations coun¬ 
terbalance each other), or confmio (when one party is at 
the same time both creditor and debtor), or novatio (when 
one promise to pay is extinguished by making a new pramise). 

The extreme complexity of social relations and the fact 
that each of us — (jr at any rate each producer — is in turn 
both buyer and seller make it a very easy matter to apply 
such devices as these to facilitate payments. 

It was first of all in international commerce, in exchange 
between countries, that men learned to employ credit and to 
dispense with the direct use of money. The difficulty and 
danger of transporting large quantities of money over great 
distances led the Lombards, it is believed, to invent the hill 
of exchange. 'Phe foreign hill of exchange, indeed, is the first 
form of negotiable paper known to English law. When 

1 For the understanding of this section the reader should refer to the' 
chapter on Credit. 
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originally used in the thirteenth oentury, it was only in 
dealings between merchants of different countries; but in 
the seventeenth century inland bills of exchange came into 
use between merchants in different parts of England. 

A bill of exchange or draft (of which frequent mention 
will be made hereafter) is a written order by whK^h the 
person drawing the bill orders some other person, upon 
whom he has a claim, to pay a specified sum of money to a 
third person. These bills are payable either at sight or at 
some specified time. It is not necessary that the person to 
wliom they are given shall present them himself for payment. 
They may by indorsement be transferred from one person to 
another. In this manoer one bill may serve to make many 
payments before the drawee is called upon to make final pay¬ 
ment. The utility of these bills is most manifest in foreign 
exchanges, and may perhaps best be made clear by an 
example. 

Suppose that American wheat dealers have sold to England 
22,000,000 worth of wheat at six months’ credit; that is 
to say, instead of receiving money from England they have 
drawn bills of exchange to the value of 22,000.000 upon their 
English debtors. Now suppose, furthermore, that English 
manufacturers of cutlery have sold 22,000,000 worth of 
knives and forks to American dealers on similar terms and 
have drawn an equal amount in bills of exchange payable in 
the United States. Wheu^the American purchasers of cut¬ 
lery wish to pay for the goods bought from England, will 
they send 22,000,000 in coin across the sea? Certainly not. 
They will simply purchase from the American wheat dealers 
the 22,000,000 worth of bills of exchange payable in Eng¬ 
land ; they will then send these bills to their English cred¬ 
itors in place of money, saying, “Crdlect these sums from 
your fellow-countrymen.” It will not be difficult for them to 
procure these bills of exchange, for, as we shall see, there are 
persons called bankers who make it a business to buy and 
sell them, t.e. persons who buy paper payable abroad, in 
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order to sell it to those that require it. The use of such 
bills avoids the manifest absurdity of sending two shipments 
of coin across the ocean, one to England and the other to 
America.^ 

It is true that our example supposes that the two countries 
are indebted to each other for exactly the same amount,— 
a sup{)Qsition that is very unlikely to hold true. But although 
it is not directly true, the same result may nevertheless be 
reached in a roundabout way. Let us grant, for instance, 
that the United States has purchased 82,000,000 worth of tea 
from China, but sold nothing in return. The above kind of 
compensation then seems impossible. Shall we not in this case 
be obliged to send 82,000,000 in coin to China? Perhaps not. 
Although Moe may have sold nothing to China, there are 
probably other countries that have sold goods there, and that 
are consequently creditors of the Chinese. All we need to 
do is to huy their claims on China. When we shall thus 
have become creditors of the Chinese, nothing will be easier 
than to balance our accounts with them. It is possible, for 
instance, that England has sold China 82,000,000 worth of 
cotton cloth. In this event we should only have to buy 
England’s claim upon China for this sum; or, to put it tech¬ 
nically, we might purchase, at T.ondon, paper payable on 
Shanghai or I Tong Kong. But it may be objected that in 
any case we shall be obliged to pay 82,000,000, and that it 
matters little whether we pay it to England or to China. 
This, however, is an error. It matters very much whether 
we owe to China or to England, for in the latter case it 
is only requisite that wo shall ourselves have a claim of 
82,000,000 against England (perhaps for wheat we have sold 
her) in order to balance accounts for all three nations, per¬ 
haps without the payment of a single dollar in money. 

Without such ingenious devices as this, international trade 

1 Brief bat clear explanations of the legal nature and significance of bills 
of exchange may be found in White’s “BuslneBS Law** and Burdick’s 
'’BasentialBof Business Law.” 
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would be impossible. If the United States, for instance, were 
obliged each year to pay in cash for the ij^900,000,000 worth of 
goods which we import, whence could we obtain this enor¬ 
mous amount of money? There is not enough metallic 
money in the whole countiy to enable us to pay in cash for 
our imports during twenty months. In reality, the jimount 
of money that is sent from one countiy to anotlier is liever 
moi'e than a small fraction, —10 per cent at the most — of 
the value of mer«^handise exchanged. 

In the transaction of business between individuals we are 
by no means so far advanced. Yet exchanges between indi¬ 
viduals could be effected by moans of the same system as that 
used between nations, namely, selling on short credits, creat¬ 
ing bills of exchange, and passing them from person to person 
until they are counterbalanced by each other. Suppose, for 
instance, that I am a lawyer, and that one of my clients, who 
is a wine-merchant, owes me money. Instead of paying me, 
he gives me his note. When I want to pay my book-dealer, 
I can give him this note in payment. If it should happen 
that my book-dealer gets his wine fmm the same wine-mer¬ 
chant, it is a very simple matter for him to use this note in 
payment.^ 

^ Here is a fuller illustration: In the same town let there be three persons, 
whom wo will call A, B, and O. Lot iia suppose that A is a creditor of B*s, 

B a creditor to the same amount of (Vs, and C in his 
turn a creditor of A*s. This is siiown by the accom¬ 
panying diagram. 

la it not clear tliat, instead of having the sum of 
money owed by the three debtors respectively to their 
three creditors pass through a complete circuit, it 
would be far simpler to settle the whole transaction 
without paying a cent in cash ? VVe may be told that 
it is highly improbable that C should be a creditor 
of A’s, and should, as it wore, be pnriiosely placed wliore lie is, in order 
to close the circle. No doubt it is improbable. But if C is not a creditor 
ot A*s, he will stand in that, relation to D, B, F, G, or H, etc., until we 
Anally come to a man who in liis turn is a creditor of A^s, and then tlie 
problem is solved, llie more |X‘moiiN there are in the operation, the better 
chance there vtill be of dosing the circle. 
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But wo can conceive another method, infinitely more sim¬ 
ple ill theory and easier to understand. Suppose that all our 
citizens have opened an account at the same bank, and that 
it is the business of the bank to register everybody's sales by 
giving him credit for the I’espective amounts, and everybody's 
pui-chasps by marking them to his debit. Accounts then 
might be balanced by means of hook credits and hook debits. 
Such a system as this would dispense entirely with money. 
Every time I made a purchase, instead of paying the store¬ 
keeper I should authorize the bank to place the necessary 
sum to my debit and to the storekeeper's credit. The latter, 
in turn, would do likewise whenever he had occasion make 
any purchases. 

If, instead of buying goods, I want to make an invest¬ 
ment, the process would be just the same: the bank would 
enter to my debit the sum i-epresenting the value of the 
stock, and an equal value to the credit of the company which 
issued it, or the former holder who transfeiTed it to me. 
At the end of the year the bank would send a statement 
to each person, indicating his account for the 3'ear, and dis¬ 
closing a balance in favor either of the banker or the client. 
If the latter is the case, the surplus is credited to the 
client; if the former, it is debited. It is evident that, theo¬ 
retically, under sucli a system as this all business transac¬ 
tions could be settled by means of book credits.^ 

1 The term book credit is usually applied not to the accounts kept by bank¬ 
ing cstabllahmento, but to nccoiinta kept by dealers themselves. Our use of 
the term is an extension of its application. two firms have frequent 
transactions with each other, alternately buying and selling, it would 1 m an 
absurd waste of money to settle each debt immediately it arose, when, in a 
few days, a corresponding debt might arise in the opposite direction. Accord¬ 
ingly, it is the common practice for firms having reciprocal transactions to 
debit and credit each otlier in their books, with the debt arising out of each 
transaction, and only to make a cash payment when the balance happens to 
become inconveniently great.*' (Jieeona, '‘Money," page 261.) 'Ibe term 
book eredU is gonenlly confined to this sort of operation. 
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VI. How ImproYements in Exchange tend to bring us Bock 

to Barter 

The processes just described call our attention to a curious 
tendency in modern economic life. Clearly, the present ten¬ 
dency, as Stanley Jevons remarked, is to do away with the 
instrument of exchange and bring us back to the idirect 
exchange of commodity for commodity, i.e. to barter. 
There is, indeed, in the ingenious and complicated processes 
which are the latest result of economic evolution, a curious 
resemblance to the primitive methods of uncivilized societies. 
This is not the only res2)ect in which the historical develop¬ 
ment of nations displays the strange phenomenon that human 
thought, having reached the end of a certain line of progress, 
returns, as it were, to its starting-point, and thus describes 
one of those great circles which so vividly impressed the 
imagination of Vico. Progress moves in a circle, or it at 
least appears to suggest a rising sjural.' 

Is not international trade now really carried on by barter? 
Each country pays for most of its imports by means of its 
exports; in other words, it exchanges its own products for 
foreign products. (See the following section, page 301 , 
note 1.) 

^ An BnalogouB phenomenon attracted our attention when dlaoiuaing the 
mie of merchants (page 207). We observed that social evolution gave rise 
first to a class of merchants whose function it was to facilitate relations 
between consumers and producers; then we remarked that the same evolu¬ 
tion tended to-day to eliminate this class of merchants and to bring us back, 
by means of simple and more effective methods, to direct contact between 
consumer and producer. Again, cooperative association was one of the first 
forms of production; yet many regard it as the industrial form of the 
future. 

The other social sciences offer quite as striking examples of the same i«in- 
ciple: e.ff. direct government by the people in antique cities reappears in 
the guise of the r^erendum in our modem constitutions; obligatory military 
■ervlee for all citizens is bringing European nations back to the state of things 
which preceded the institution of permanent mercenary armies. 

Yet the contrary thesis is upheld by Massait, de Moor, and Vandervelde hr 
their book on ** L*Bvolution regressive.’* 
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The introduction of such an arrangement as that outlined 
above,' by which all'citizens have accounts at the same bank, 
W 9 uld be tantamount to a system of barter, since under it 
everybody would be paying for the products or services of 
others with his o^vn products or services. 

It is mrtually a kind of barter that makes the check system 
and tlfe great institution of tiie clearing house possible. Their 
nature and working is comparatively simple. 

There was a time when merchants kept their money in 
their own strong-boxes and paid it out as occasion happened 
to require. But in the course of time, goldsmiths obtained 
the privilege of keeping this money in their vaults, subject 
to the demands of the owner; and instead of paying money 
from their own safes whenever they made purchases, mer¬ 
chants would simply give their creditors an order on the 
goldsmith, calling upon the latter to pay the requisite amount 
to the bearer of the order. These orders or checks^ the im¬ 
portance of which has steadily increased with the develop¬ 
ment of trade, now serve very extensively as a substitute for 
money. A check may be defined as an order on a bank to 
pay some one a specified sum of money. It can be drawn 
only against a deposit of money in the bank, or against a 
credit previously agreed to by the banker. By means of the 
check the depositor transfers a part of his deposit or his 
credit to the person to whom tlie check is payable. 

Suppose that A purchases fifty dollars’ worth of goods 
from B, and pays with a check for tliat sum; B, in turn, 
buys fifty dollars’ worth of goods from C, and uses a check 
in payment; C buys fifty dollars* worth of goods from D 
and pays in the same manner as A and B. If all these 
checks are drawn on the same bank, the matter is perfectly 
simple. Each person in possession of a check will deposit 
it at the bank, and although total business to the amount of 
2 160 has been transacted, it will only be necessary for fifty 
dollars ultimately to change owners. D will be fifty dollars 
richer than before, whereas A will be fifty dollars poorer. 
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B and C may be regarded as having merely exchanged goods 
for goods, as under a system of barter. 

Now suppose that each of these persons has an account at 
a different bank. Tho recipient of the check in each case 
need not hurry off to the bank upon which it is drawn; 
he simply deposits it at his own bank, and is crecjited for 
the amount of tho check. In the course of a day’tf busi¬ 
ness each bank in this manner receives a great variety 
of checks drav n upon all the banks of the neighborhood, 
and, sometimes, checks that are drawn upon distant banks. 
Then the representatives of the various banks meet at 
the clearing house and balance their claims against each 
other. It will be found, in the example mentioned above, 
that B's bank has a claim of fifty dollars against A*s bank, 
that C*8 bank lias a claim of fifty dollars against IVs bank, 
and that D's bank has a claim of fifty dollars against C’s 
bank; but all that is necessary is for A’s bank to pay fifty 
dollars to D's bank. In reality the matter is likely to be 
even simpler than this, for each bank has a multitude of 
claims against the other banks, and when all these claims are 
compared little moUey need be paid to balance them. If a 
bank sends to the clearing house checks to tho amount of 
i|B20,000 and finds tliere checks drawn against itself to the 
amount of 4^22,000, the bank will be indebted to the clearing 
house for S2000, which balance it will have to pay in money. 
If, on the other hand, the checks drawn upon this bank had 
amounted to 4 ^ 18 , 000 , the bank would have received the 
balance of 4^2000 from tho clearing house. In this manner 
different banks very conveniently settle all their mutual 
obligations by merely paying the balances against them, or 
receiving balances due them, at the clearing house. Banks 
situated in different places settle their accounts with almost 
equal ease. Banks in country districts have agents, or corre¬ 
sponding banks, in the nearest clearing-house city, so that 
every clearing house performs this work of settling accounts 
for banks of the adjacent territory. Then the New York 
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clearing house acts as a central clearing house for the banks 
of the entire country, since every important city bank corre¬ 
sponds witli some New York bank that is a member of the 
clearing house. In 1902 the total transactions of the clear¬ 
ing houses of the country amounted to $116,021,618,008. 
The New York clearing house effected $78,130,693,507.97 of 
theses transactions, the daily average being $265,793,423.21, 
while the amount of money actually used to effect this vol¬ 
ume of business was but four and one-half per cent of that 
sum. 

Thus the clearing house really reverts to a sort of barter. 
These huge bundles of checks, bills of exchange and. negoti¬ 
able pa[)cr, which day by day are exchanged for each other, 
simply represent innumerable boxes, bales, barrels, and car¬ 
loads of all kinds of merchandise which have been exchanged 
for each other. For those who look behind the mere appear¬ 
ance of things, the clearing house is a colossiil bazaar, like 
those which exist among African tribes or which existed in 
the cities of antiquity. The only difference is that here 
not the goods themselves are exchanged, but the certificates 
that represent them. 

The precious metals, to be sure, although they are losing 
their position as instruments of exchange, still retain their 
function as the measures of value, for it is plain that the 
value of all these papers, checks, bank-notes, etc., is ulti¬ 
mately based on metallic money. Only, this basis is from 
day to day l)ecoining more narrow, when compared to the 
enonnous edifice of credit that has been built upon it. The 
present system has been likened to a pyramid, resting upon 
its apex and constantly growing larger. It has also been 
compared to a top turning with enormous rapidity on a 
metallic point, so that its equilibrium is fearfully unstable; 
as soon as the top ceases to turn, it falls.^ * 

> Mr. Yanderlip, former Aralstant Secretary of the United States Treasaxy, 
has recently given what he called a conservative note of warning with refer¬ 
ence to the Inflation of credit llahiilties In this country. These liabilities, he 
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Nor can we be certain that, even as a measure of value, Jibe 
precious metals will not some day lose their privileged rank. 
We can readily conceive a social state in which the unit of 
value serving as the basis for sales and purchases will be 
purely nominal, and will correspond to no particular piece of 
money in circulation. Motiey of account of this kind has fre¬ 
quently been employed: the mark banco of the m'eduBval 
bankers, the licre toumm under the ^^ancien regime*’ in 
France, and the modem English guinea are not represented 
by any coin. 

Only when money has become a pure abstraction shall we 
fully attain tlie social state described in the preceding section 
of this book, namely, the sj^stem under whicli all receipts 
and payments are effected by a thorough system of book¬ 
keeping embracing the exchanges of all members of the 
community. 

declared, have in the last five yean increased $4,000,000,000. There has 
been an increase of $1,2100,000,000 in the deposits of the national banks alone 
during the last two yean, while tlie basis of gold and legal tender lias slightly 
decreased. Tins increase of bank liabilities and bank credits has been caused 
In a great measure by the conversion of the ownenhip of industrial establish¬ 
ments into shares and bonds, that is, into bank collateral. 



CHAPTER IV—INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


. I. Tbe Balance of Trade 

The term hdlanee of trade designates the relation between 
imports and exports. Statistics show that the imports and 
exports of a country are rarely equal. The balance of trade 
is either in favor of exports or of imports; that is to say, a 
nation exports more than it imports, or imports more than it 
exports. The latter case is the more frequent. The' United 
States, however, since 1893 has always imported less than it 
exported; we. have, in other words, had what is called a 
“favorable balance of trade.*’ During the last five fiscal 
years of our foreign commerce the value of merchandise 
exported and imported was, in round figures, as follows: — 


Tbab 

1808 

1899 

1000 

1901 

1902 

Totals 


Expobtb 

91,231,000,000 

1,227,000,000 

1,304,000,000 

1,488,000,000 

1,382,000,000 

96,722,000,000 


iMPom 

9616,000,000 

697,000,000 

860,000,000 

823,000,000 

903,000,000 

93,889,000,000 


These figures indicate that during a period of only five 
years the United States has sold to foreign countries 
•92,833,000,000 worth of goods moi’c tlian it has bought from 
them; this is equivalent to an average annual excess of ex¬ 
ports over imports amounting to more than 9566,000,000. 
Must we therefore conclude that foreign nations are every 
year obliged to pay us, on an average, more than half a bill¬ 
ion dollars in money? This is scarcely probable, for the 
amount of money circulating iii this country has not in¬ 
creased perceptibly. A g;ood test of the Validity of the as¬ 
sumption that foreign nations pay us this enormous amount 
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annually is furnished by the statistics of gold and silver 
imports and exports. (We have already learned that in 
international trade paj)er money is of no avail, and that 
international engagements must be met in gold and silver.) 
The official statistics for gold and silver exports and imports 
during the last five fiscal years show, in round numbers, the 


following totals: — 



Ybar 

Exports 

Imports 

1898 .... 

. 971,000,000 

91.51,000,000 

1899 

84,000,000 

120,000,000 

1900 .... 

. 105,000,000 

80,000,000 

1901 .... 

117,000,000 

102,000,000 

1902 .... 

« 

98,000,000 

80,000,000 

Totals . 

$175,000,000 

9333,000,000 


The excess of imports over exports during this period 
was $58,000,000, or an annual average of little more than 
$11,000,000. Thus it would appear that we are annually 
selling an excess of $566,000,000 worth of merchandise to 
foreign nations, and receiving $11,000,000 in gold and silver 
in payment for this excess. Such a conclusion is manifestly 
absurd. Evidently, drawing conclusions with regard to the 
prosperity of a nation after a mere glance at its ‘‘balance 
of trade” is not quite so simple a matter as is sometimes 
supposed. 

Let us now consider France as an example of the opposite 
state of affairs. Here are the figures for her special com¬ 
merce^ during the five years from 1897 to 1901, in round 
millions: — 


Teai 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Expojns 

9720,000,000 

702,000,000 

831,000,000 

822,000,000 

833,000,000 


IlfPOBTB 

9791,000,000 

895,000,000 

004,000,000 

940,000,000 

943,000,000 


Totals 


93,008,000,000 94,473,000,000 


1 General commerce means all imports and exports without exception, 
while special commerce includeB only those commodities that have been pro* 
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Thus in a period of only five years France purchased 
abroad $565,000,000 worth of goods more than she sold, 
which amounts to an annuiil excess of imports over exports 
of $113,000,000. Must we conclude from these figures that 
France is annually obliged to pay this amount of money to 
foreign^ countries ? The most superficial observation demon¬ 
strates that tlui amount of money in circulation there has 
not diminislied. It has oven incretised. Tlio stiitistics re¬ 
garding the exjxirts and imports of gold and silver for the 
same period as that considered above are as follows: — 


Txar 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Exports 

$65,000,000 

100,000,000 

76,000,000 

67,000,000 

57,000,000 


ImI'ORTR 

$94,000,000 

78,000,000 

101,000,000 

121,000,000 

105,000,000 


Totals 


$365,000,000 $499,000,000 


The supply ef gold and silver money in France, tlierefore, 
has increased during tliis period by $134,000,000, i.e. nearly 
$27,000,000 annually. 

If we consider the case of England, the statistics are still 
more surprising.^ I'hc annual excess of imports over ex¬ 
ports averages $1,200,000,000. In other words, one year of 
foreign commerce at this rate would suffice to drain the 


duced within the country, or will be consamml there; thus special commerce 
does not include goods that simply pass through the country or that remain 
there temporarily. Special commerce is necessarily less extensive than gen¬ 
eral commerce. In Franco the difTerencu between the two is more Uian 
$400,000,000. In some countries (such as Switzerland) it is proportionally 
even greater than this because of their geographical position, llio extent of 
special commerce indicates the forwarding trade in which a nation engages. 
*^6 Netherlands and Belgium each derive largo profits from the forwarding 
trade. 

^ For the year 1001 tlie imports of the ITuited Kingdom amounted to 
$2,640,266,299, whereas the exports were valneil at $1,.‘162,728,868, —a dif¬ 
ference between the two of $1,177,636,406. 

Doubtless the official figures are not exactly correct; the money that 
travellers carry with them, for instance, is not included. But as the errors 
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country twice of all its metallic money; for the United 
Kingdom has but 2600,000,000 in coin of all kinds. Yet 
this money is by no means drained from the country by 
foreign trade. On the contrary, here, as in France, the im¬ 
ports of precious metals surpass the exports. 

What, then, is the key to the enigma ? Simply this: In 
order to ascertain whether the foreign trade of a coun&y is 
in equilibrium, we must consider not only the balance of its 
imports and its exports, — as the public is accustomed to 
doing,—but the balance of ite credite and its debits. Now 
the balance oi credits and debits (or the balance of accounts') 
is not the same as the balance of trade. To be sure, expor¬ 
tation is one way, and the chief way, of making foreign 
countries our debtors. Yet there are other ways of doing 
this. Similarly, though imports constitute our. principal 
debt to foreign nations they are not the sole source of our 
indebtedness to them. What, then, are these international 
claims or debts, distinct and different from exports and im¬ 
ports, which have aptly been termed invisible exports and 
imports ? They are numerous, but three of them stand out 
prominently in importance: — 

(1) The cost of traneportaUon of exported goods, i.e. 
freight and insurance. If the exporting countiy has charge 
of the transportation of its goods, it has a claim on other 
countries that certainly will not be counted among its ex¬ 
ports, inasmuch as the claim arises only after commodities 
have left the home port and are on the way to their destina¬ 
tion. On this account, England has large claims against 
other nations, estimated at more than 2440,000,000 per an¬ 
num ; for England not only carries all her own exports, but 
also transports a large share of the goods of other countries; 

or omlsBlons are probably about the same on the aide of importi as on that of 
exports, they do not much modify the general reenlt, 

.Additional proof that the amount of money In France has not decreaaed 
may be found in the amount of cash reserves held by the banka. The Bank 
of France, for example, which thirty years ago had about f200,000,000 in 
cash on hand, now has three times that amount. 
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and Bhe certainly does not perform this service gratuitously,^ 
The United StateSy on the other hand, pays foreign 
for transportation and insurance, more than 9200,000,000 
annually. France pays annually to foreign nations about 
970,000,000 for the same service, since she transports in her 
own vessels only half her exports and one-third of her 
imports.* 

(2) The interest on capital invested abroad. Rich coun¬ 
tries, and, as a rule, old countries, invest abroad a large part 
of their savings, and for this retison receive each year luge 
amounts of money or of commodities from foreign nations. 
These receipts usually take the form of stock cou]^)oni^ 
debontui'es, farm rents, and prolits in industrial and commer- 
citd enterprises. Tlie tribute that England in this manner' 

1 The Increased value of merchandise due to the cost of transportatioii 
explains the following fact, which at Srst sight appears inexplicable: When 
we atld the imports and exports of the whole world, and compue the total 
imports with the total exports, we And that imports are much greater 
exports. In the year 1001, for example, the value of the world's imports 
was about $10,900,000,000, while the total value of exports during the same 
period Wiis about $8,800,000,000. Now if, instead of comparing the value» 
of imports and exports, we compare the quatdUiea, it is evident that the two 
totals must be equal, inasmuch as there cannot be (for the world as a whole) 
more goods arriving than have been sent away, unless, forsooth, their quan¬ 
tity has increased while on the way to their destination! As a matter of fact 
some goods are lost under way because of shipwrecks, waste, etc., and it is 
therefore very probable that the amount of goods arriving Is less than that 
which was sent. But as the above estimates consider ealtces instead of 
qvantmea^ and as values increase under way precisely because of the cost 
of transportation, it is not surprising that the goods imported (i.e. which 
reach their destination) possess a greater value than those exported (i.e, 
which are taken from their starting-point). 

* The report of the United States Commissioner of Navlgaticm gives the 
following information regarding the tonnage of the merchant navies of the 
principal maritime nations in 1902: Great Britain, 16,646,897; United 
States, 6,797,902; Germany, 8,188^08; Norway, 1,082,767; France, 1,619,922; 
Italy, 1.169,082; Knssla, 800,884; Spain, 784,678. 

It must be pointed out, however, that of the total tonnage for the United 
States, leas than 8 per cent was engaged in foreign trade. Before the Civil 
War, in the days of wooden diipa propelled by sails, American vessels carried 
two4hirdB of our imports and exports that travelled by sea. 
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receives each year from foreign countries and from her own 
colonies is estimated at $1400,000,000. India and the Austra¬ 
lian colonics, for instance, have negotiated in England almost 
the sum total of their loans. How numerous, moreover, are 
the enterprises throughout the world that are in the hands 
of English financiers or promoters ! Englishmen iu*ec8aid to 
have acquired laud in the United States having a total* area 
equal to that of Ireland. France, too, has niiinerous claims 
on foreign natio.i8, chiefly in Europe; they are estimated at 
more than $4,000,000,000, and represent an annual revenue 
of $230,000,000. Probably 83,000,000,000 of foreign capital 
is invested in the United States, and this amount is increased 
in prosperous years. Thus the United Shites owes about 
8120,000,000 annually for interest on foreigji cajutiil. 

In this respect, Spain, Turkey, Egypt, India, and the 
South American republics appear as debtors. But it should 
be observed that whenever tluise countries issue a loan, and 
so long as this loan is not fully subscribed, they become for 
the time creditors of the countries which take up the loan 
and which therefore send them funds. 

(3) The expeme% incurred hy foreigners living in the 
country* As the money spent by these foreign visitors or 
residents generally is not the product of their labor within 
the country but is drawn from their estates or from capital 
invested at home, all countries which are resorted to by 
wealthy foreigners are constantly receiving large sums of 
money from abroad. Wlien brought into the country in 
the pockets of visitors or sent them through the mails, this 
money does not figure in tlic statistics of imports. From 
this point of view P>ance, Italy, and Switzerland are credit¬ 
ors of England, the United States, and Russia for consid¬ 
erable amounts. The latest French census, for example, 
indicates that there are in France 66,000 foreigners living 
mostly on independent incomes; the number of those that 
stay but a short time is certainly much larger than this. 
Now suppose that each of these foreign residents spends 
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§2000 a year (certainly a low estimate for people who are 
there for amusement); this would mean an annual tribute 
of §132,000,000 paid by those who are staying for longer 
periods. This sum comes from the respective home countries 
of these foreigners and pays, so to speak, the bill for their 
boardiiig exi)ensc8 in France. 

It Is estimated tliat Americans spend about $50,000,000 in 
foreign travel eacli year, and that tourists spend $40,000,000 
annually in Switzerland. 

These are the principal items to be considered in this con¬ 
nection.^ 't'hey arc more than sufficient to restore the equilib¬ 
rium of international trade and solve the enigma referred to 
above. If, for example, in the case of France, we find her 
debit account to consist of $900,000,000 for goods imported, 
$72,000,000 for the transportation of goods carried under 
foreign flags, and $100,000,000 (let us say) for French 
citizens travelling abroad, or for French property held by 
foreigners, the sum total of debits would be about $1,070,- 
000,000. If, on the other hand, we credit her with exports 
to the value of $800,000,000, plus $220,000,000 as interest on 
French capital invested abroad, and $132,000,000 spent by 

1 There are other kinds of credits and debits besides those indicated; for 
example:— 

(а) Bankers* commissions^ whenever bankers extend their business to 
foreign countries. Stock-exchange cities like London, Paris, and Berlin 
receive orders and transact business for all countries. As this is not done 
gratuitously, these countries become to some extent creditors of other 
countries. 

(б) The sale of ships. 1\irchased ships do not flgure on the custom-house 
books either as imimrts or exports. England builds ships for many other 
countries and on this score too is a creditor for large amounts. In some years 
more than 1,000,000 tons of ships, mostly steam vessels, are launched from 
the great shipyards at Belfast and on the rivers Clyde, Wear, Tees, and Tyne. 

We must be careful, however, not to reckon the profits of exporters under 
this head, though many treatises on political economy do this. These prof¬ 
its are already included in the value of exports, and to count them again 
would bo a mistake. The value of exports is determined by the custoins 
officials according to the current prices of commodities, and this price of 
course covera the profits of manufacturers and dealers. 
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foreigners living in France, the sum total of credits is about 
81,150,060,000. Thus France has a good balance in her 
favor. A similar calculation would show a similar state of 
affairs in England, and, in fact, for most of the older 
European creditor nations which appear to have an unfavor¬ 
able balance of trade.” «• 

We must therefore conclude that the foreign trade of a 
country is in equilibrium not when exports and imports are 
equal in value (which never happens), but when its credits 
and its debits are equal. 

11. How the Balance of Accounts Is Maintained 

We must abandon the old and absurd idea, often 
expressed by well-known newspapers, that a country which 
imports more than it exports is rapidly approaching ruin. 
The problem, however, is merely somewliat altered by substi¬ 
tuting the more important balance of accounts” for the 
^ balance of trade.” With this change the problem reads: 
Is there risk of ruin when a country is obliged,—all things 
considered,— to pay foreign nations more than it receives 
from them? 

We must certainly reply affirmatively to this question. 
If a nation buys more abroad than it sells, and has no other 
claims on foreign nations to restore the balance of accounts; 
or if its rich citizens spend their incomes abroad (a practice 
called ab9entee%9m)^ such a nation will be compelled to ex¬ 
port its metallic money. To remedy the growing scarcity 
of metallio money it will probably resort to the issue of 
paper money. But as this paper money, although it will 
take the place of coin in interior commerce, cannot be 
employed to pay foreign nations, the country will be 
obliged to borrow abroad the sums that it must pay. 
Such a course as this must inevitably lead nations, as 
it does lead individuals, to bankruptcy. Indeed, it would 
not be difficult to find in South-America, and even in 
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Europe, many examples of this. Tet we must recognize 
oertain counteracting forces which operate very effectively 
and which tend to obviate this evil. 

Persons who have payments to make abroad endeavor to 
settle them by some other means than the exportation oi 
mon^^ because sending money is inconvenient, and because 
the money sent is not generally legal tender in the country 
where the debt must be paid. Therefore debtors try to buy 
bills of exchange payable in these foreign countries, in order 
to obviate the danger, inconvenience, and expense of trans¬ 
porting gold and silver. Hills of exchange, as we have seen, 
form the ordinary means of paying international debts. But 
if a country owes more abroad than foreign nations owe her, 
it is clear that foreign bills of exchange, i.e, claims on foreign 
debtors, will be relatively scarce. These bills will therefore 
be in great demand, and by virtue of the law of demand and 
supply they will sell at a higher price than their normal 
value. In other words, they will be at a premium. Now it 
is plain that this premium, bringing profit to all those dealers 
who have claims on foreign nations and who therefore have 
bills of exchange to sell (and this class consists evidently of 
all exporters), will stimulate the exportation of goods to 
foreign countries; inversely, the necessity to pay this pre¬ 
mium, and the consequently disadvantageous situation of all 
those who must make payments abroad (that is to say, all 
importers), will discourage imports.^ The result will be an 
increase of exports and a decrease of imports,—precisely the 
remedy best suited to the situation. 

Nor is this all. Let us admit that the inequality of debits 
and credits involves a continual drain of money from a coun¬ 
try. The flight and consequent scarcity of money causes a 
fall in prices; and although a fall in prices has some disad¬ 
vantages, yet in this particular case it Las the advantage of 
stimulating purchases by foreigners, since trade always seeks 

1 For the ondentandlng of this and the aucceedlng pagaa It would be well 
to read the aeotlon on the Rato of Exchange. 
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the markets in which one can buy cheapest. At the same time 
the amount of purchases made abroad by the debtor nation 
. will of course decrease, because commodities can now be 
bought quite as cheaply at home. It is a Avell-known fact 
that goods are not taken away from dear markets to cheap 
markets, any more than water runs up hill. In shprt, the 
situation just described tends to encourage exportatioh and 
discourage importation — securing the same beneficent result 
as that discussed in the preceding paragraph. 

If paper money has been issued to take the place of metal¬ 
lic money, the result is the same. Metallic money will then 
be at a premium; the greater the amount of paper money, 
the higlier the premium. The producei's of a country find 
it profitable to sell abroad, because then they are paid in 
metallic money, which brings a premium, and thus involves 
additional profit. Hence this condition of affairs encourages 
increased exportation. Importation, on the other hand, is 
slackened, because foreign producers do not like to sell in 
a country having a depreciated paper money; or if they 
do sell, they raise their prices, and this, again, restricts 
sales. 

To sum up, thep: There is a sort of automatism in the 
balance of accounts that tends to restore the equilibrium 
whenever it is disturbed — in much the same manner that 
regulators on steam engines tend always to maintain a uni¬ 
form speed. The current of trade cannot forever continue 
in one direction any more than the tide of the sea; sooner 
or later it must change, and after metallic money has been 
taken out of a country there are natural forces wliich tend 
to bring it back again. 

Statistics, as well as simple observation, show that money 
plays only a small part — usually less than 10 per cent of 
,the total amount — in international trade. (See page 284.) 
sye must therefore admit that the balance of accounts 
xtJgulates itself, and that credits and debits tend of their 
]Own accord to reach an equilibrium. This, in fact, is 
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nrhat the school of Bastiat would call an ^ economic 
harmony.” ^ 

Experience, moreover, demonstrates that whenever the 
ratification of a commercial treaty or any other circum¬ 
stance gives rise to a great increase of imports, this is 
invariably accompanied by a corresponding increase of 
exports. Whenever, on the other hand, a protective tariff 
causes a decrease in the volume of a nation's imports, it 
is a natural consequence that its exports will likewise 
diminish. 


in. The Advantages of International Trade 

j 

We have seen that exchange among individuals is an 
indispensable complement of the division of labor, and that 
both together result in a prodigious increase of productivity. 
On a larger scale, the same thing is true of nations as well as 
individuals. Therefore, prima fade^ international exchange 
offers economic benefits similar to those resulting from per¬ 
sonal and domestic exchange. In private and domestic 
ti*ade, men exchange goods and services because of a relative 
superiority at different points. In international trade, this 
relative superiority may be due either to better natural 
facilities and resources or to the peculiar aptitudes of the 
population of a nation. But by means of foreign trade the 
advantages of this superiority are enjoyed to some extent by 
all nations that exchange with one another. 

It is strange that the advantages of international trade 
have been considered from two precisely opposite points of 

1 The same Idea aa that explained above may be expicaaed mote atrikin^^y 
by aaying Uiat international trade, except for the auperiority of methoda 
employed, alwaya tenda to take the form of barter. Indeed, we have ahown 
that every debt to a foreign country givea riae to the exportation of gooda to 
that country, and, vice vena^ every claim against a foreign rountiy leada to 
the importation of gooda from that country. Of conrae, mtrehavdiav la not 
alwaya exchanged for mercAaadfse, inasmuch as services are often given 
In exchange for merchandise. Switzerland, in exchange for the money of 
tomista^ gives the privilege of seeing her mountains and water-falls. , 
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view. The classical economists consider only imporU, They 
regard importation as the object and the raison d'Strs of 
. international trade. Exportation is but a means — the 
only means—by which a nation can procure the goods it 
imports. Exports, in other words, are the price paid for 
imports. The value of imports above and beyond, that of 
exports exactly measures the advantage resulting * from 
international trade. To acquire, for instance, an amount 
of imported merchandise worth $800,000,000 by exporting 
goods worth only $600,000,000, is an operation that brings 
$200,000,000 profit to a country. The less we give in 
exchange for what we want, — so reason the classical 
economists, — the more profitable is the transaction. 

According to the protectionists, and according to current 
public opinion, the advantages of international trade must 
be considered from the view-point of exports. Exports, it 
is held, constitute the real i)rofit of international trade. 
Imports are thus regarded only as a necessary evil to which 
a nation must submit whenever it cannot produce all that 
it needs; but a nation should strive to reduce its imports to 
the lowest possible amount. Exportation means increased 
wealth, — the receipt of money in payment for goods sold 
abroad. Importation, on the other Imnd, means expense, — 
the payment of money to foreign nations. Hence tlie ad¬ 
vantage of international commerce is measured by the sur¬ 
plus of exports over imports,—of receipts over expenditures. 
As the United States in 1902 exported $480,000,000 worth 
more of goods than was imported, this sum indicates the 
nation’s gain in international trade for that year. 

Both of these opposite points of view are false. Both are 
based on the mistaken assumption that a nation may be 
regarded in the same light as an individual. A great coun¬ 
try cannot be likened (as the classical economists are fond 
'bf doing) to a person carrying on trade solely as a means 
of procuring what he needs. A nation does not export 
goods merely in order to be able to import them, but be- 
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cause exportation furmshes advantages that are peculiar to 
itself; exportation is an end, an object of itself, not 
simply the means to an end. It is true that by virtue of 
the principle stated in the previous section, exportation in¬ 
directly gpves rise to a corresponding importation, but this 
result is due to economic forces quite independent of the will 
of exporters and importers. 

Inversely, the second point of view, which likens a great 
nation to a store-keeper who buys only in order to sell again, 
and whose profit consists in the excess of the selling-price 
over the purchase-price, is no less erroneous. What a 
singular idea it is to measure the benefits of exchange and 
commerce among nations just as one would measure the. 
profits of merchants! This conception overlooks the fact 
that the profits which merchants draw from their transac¬ 
tions are a burden for both producers and consumers. Mer¬ 
chants certainly are entitled to receive some tribute for the 
social service which they render, but this tribute must, never¬ 
theless, be deducted from the advantages of exchange. If 
merchants or traders made no profits at all, exchange would 
be none the less beneficial; nay, it would be even more 
beneficial. As Caimes admirably has said, to measure the 
advantages of trade by the profits of traders would be just as 
reasonable as to measure the advantages of education by the 
salaries paid to teachers. 

In fact, the advantages of international trade are not 
susceptible of arithmetical calculation; they cannot be 
measured in money. They are too complex for such simple 
methods, and are found on both sides, — that of imports 
as well as that of exports. 

Hie following are the advantages of importation: •*- 

(1) Additional well-being^ whenever we have to do with 
imported goods which a country, because of its soil or its 
climate, could not have produced within its own borders. 
There are innumerable examples of this. Without intez^ 
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national commerce, Holland would have no building stone, 
Switzerland would have no coal, most European countries 
would have no tropical fruit, England would have little 
lumber and no wine, Norway would have no salt, Franco 
would have no copper, and the United States would have 
no tea or coffee, — the list would be long if we attempted to 
make it at all complete.^ * 

(2) Eamomy of labor. This is true whenever wealth is 
imported that could be produced at homo only at a higher 
cost than abroad. Fra.ice, for example, could make her own 
machinery, and do it very well; yet it is generally more 
profitable for her to import it from England or the United 
States, because these countries are not only better provided 
by nature with iron and coal, but also possess better facili¬ 
ties for manufacturing goods of this sort.^ 

This advantage of international trade ordinarily presup¬ 
poses the productive inferiority of the importing nation, as 
regards the product imported. Yet this is not an indispen¬ 
sable condition or one without which such importation would 
be disadvantageous. It may be to a nation’s gain to obtain 
certain goods by importation even though it be capable of 
producing them within its own borders under more favorable 
eonditione than the country which %ende them. Suppose, for 

^ Many European countries have too small a territory to provide food for 
their population. In order to feed her rapidly increasing population England 
is now obliged to import more than 91,000,000,000 worth of food stuffs, i.e. 
more than half of what she consumes in cereals, meats, drinks, etc. Tliis is, 
moreover, a fact that is increasing in importance in all populous countries 
devoted largely to manufacturing. With the growth of population, Euniiiean 
countries will be obliged to send abroad for an increasingly large part of 
their food-supply. 

■This advantage is the only one recognized by the classical school as 
resulting from international trade. Bastlat formulated it in this manner: 
*'obtaining an equal satisfaction with less effort.*' John Stuart Mill, in a 
formula slightly different but in substance the same, put it in this way: 
"obtaining a more useful employment of the world's productive forces." 
Such la indeed the advantage of exchange bftvfeen imlividualSj as we have 
already explained (page 190); It is like an extension of the division of labor. 
But this point of view is insufficient, and even incorrect, for international 
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instanbe, that Cuba could produce wheat under more favora¬ 
ble conditions, i.e. with less labor, than the United States: 
If, for example, a bushel of wheat costs one day's labor in 
Cuba and two days’’labor in this country, would it be better 
for Cuba to produce her own wheat rather than to import 
it from .this country? Not necessarily. Perhaps Cuba can 
procute sugar even more advantageously than wheat, requir¬ 
ing only half a day’s labor to produce an amount of sugar 
that can be exchanged for a bushel of wheat from the United 
States. In this, event it will be more profitable for Cuba to 
raise sugar and to import wheat, inasmuch as she can thus 
purchase with luilf a day’s labor what otherwise would have 
cost her a whole day’s labor. 

It may thus happen that a country in all points superior to 
its neighbors w'ill nevertheless find it profitable to import 
goods from them. For even in this case a country will gain 
by devoting itself to the production of those goods in which 
its superiority is greatest, and selling them for goods in the 
production of which its superiority, although real, is not so 
great. ^ In this case exportation would be only a means to 
an end. 

exchange. Each nation, as we shall see, far from tending to a more detailed 
division of the world's labor, seeks, and should seek, to develop its economic 
autonomy. 

Again, the cost of production cannot serve as a standard in international 
exchange, any more than it can so serve, ordinarily, in exchange between in¬ 
dividuals. Although coini)etition is supposed to keep value at the level of 
the cost of production, it does so only on the assumption that labor and capital 
can immediately be transferred to wherever tliey are moat in demand. Now 
this supposition, which is very imperfectly realized within the borders of a 
single nation, becomes absurd when applied to inteniational commerce. It 
therefore still remains to be discovered how values are determined in inter¬ 
national trade. This difficult problem is discussed at some length by Ricardo, 
John Stuart Mill, Cairnes (“ Some leading Principles of Political Economy ”) 
and Cournot (“ Principea mathdmatiques de la thdorie des richesses,*' 
Chapter 12). 

^ The same tiling is true of individuals. A physician may also be a vety 
expert gardener; yet it may be best for him to entrust his garden to a 
gardener less expert than himself in order to devote all his time to his patients. 
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Another advantage of international commerce closely allied 
with those indicated above, consists in the circumstance that 
whenever an accident of any sort unexpectedly reduces the 
productivity of one country, it may depend on others to remedy 
thin accident, which, in the absence of international commerce, 
might have the most disastrous consequences. Thus interna¬ 
tional commerce provides a kind of assurance against famines, 
against the effects of the failure of crops, and against a mul¬ 
titude of economic misfortunes the effects of which are either 
attenuated or entirely prevented by trade between nations. 
This advantage of international trade cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents, and is sometimes entirely overlooked. 

Under the head of economy in labor, it should be noted 
that although a nation could perhaps produce a sufficient 
quantity of many commodities which it at present imports, 
the quantity produced at home could be increased only at 
a very great cost of labor and capital and a consequent in¬ 
crease in prices. The United States, for example, imports a 
large quantity of lead. It is probable that if it were neces¬ 
sary we could produce almost enough lead for the home 
market. If imports were cut off and we were required to do 
this, it would mean the exploitation of mines which now do 
not give sufficient returns to pay for the labor and capital 
necessary to work them. Gut off our foreign trade in lead, 
and it would be necessary to work these poorer mines, despite 
tile greater cost; and as this increased cost of mining 
must be borne by the consumers of lead, the price would 
immediately rise to a level sufficient to make lead-mining 
remunerative in the case of the poorest mine that is worked, 
but whose output is necessary to satisfy the demand. The 
cessation of foreign trade would in this manner involve a 
great increase in the price of many commodities which are 
now in part imported from other nations. 

' As for exportation, the following are its advantages:— 

(1) It utilizes naturid resources and productive forces 
which, if there were no outlet for them in foreign countries. 
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would be superabundant and therefore partially useless. 
Were it not for exportation, Peru would not know what to 
do with her guano and her nitrates, nor Australia with her 
wool, nor Spain with her wines, nor California with her gold, 
nor Pennsylvania with her iron and steel, nor Minnesota 
with her flour, nor tlie southern states with their cotton. 

(2)» ft develops a nation’s industry. We have already 
explained 176) that the extent of the division of labor 

and the progress of large-scale production are proportionate 
to the size of the market. The division of labor cannot be 
at all detailed when the market is small, whereas with every 
extension of the market a more elaborate division of labor 
and the introduction of more expensive but in the long run 
more productive processes anil machinery becomes possible. 
International trade, by creating world-wide markets for 
goods, tends to develop the division of labor; it leads to a 
fuller utilization of the possibilities of the soil and the popu¬ 
lation, to the completer development of acquired aptitudes, 
and hence to a great increase of the productive energy of 
humanity. England could never have become the great 
manufacturing nation that she now is, did she not export 
goods to all jmrts of the world. The possession of an ex¬ 
tensive market made it possible for her to make immediate 
and profitable use of the latest inventions and improvements 
in manufacturing.^ 

TV« Why International Trade necessarily is Detrimental to 

Some Persons 

It must not be inferred from the above discussion that 
international trade is always beneficial to everybody. That 
would be to misunderstand its effects. In fact, it follows 

> Frofessor Leioy-Beanlleu maintains tliat international trade, especially 
international free trade, intensifies competition, makes coalitions and trusts 
among producers difficult, propagates the best industrial and agricultural 
methods, and stimulates all branches of human activity. (** ifcconomle poll- 
tlqne,*' VoL IV, pages 80, etc.) 
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from our explanation that one efPeot of international trade is 
to economize a certain amount of labor. Now as our modem 
societies are based on the division of labor, it is evident that 
labor cannot be economized without throwing a certain class 
of laborers out of employment. 

If the United States should increase its imports of cotton 
manufactures from Great Britain by $20,000,000 annually, 
this would be advantageous to American consumers and 
to the country in general if it made cotton goods obtainable 
at a smaller cost and for less labor than would otherwise 
be the case. But an increase in the importation of these 
goods means loss of employment for American workmen 
engaged in this branch of production. It is true enough (as 
we explained in a previous section of this book) that an 
increase of imports gives rise to a counter-current of exports, 
and that these English cotton manufactures would doubt¬ 
less be paid for with American cereals or American cattle, 
which would have to be raised for that purpose. But we 
must not forget that cotton goods imported from England 
represent a lower value than the American cottons which 
they supplant in the market; else they would not success¬ 
fully compete with American goods. Perhaps our home 
manufacturers could not produce these $20,000,000 worth 
of cotton goods for less than $30,000,000. To balance this 
amount of English imports, however, there will be a counter- 
current of American exports amounting to only $20,000,000. 
In other words, the final result would be a diminution 
of home production to the extent of $10,000,000 and a 
corresponding reduction in the amount of American labor 
required. 

If there were no other effect but this displacement of 
labor, which is perfectly obvious, this in itself would be a 
grave injury to some classes of our population. The owners 
of our cotton mills, moreover, unable to change their build¬ 
ings into wheat farms or pasture lands, evidently would 
lose the capital that is invested in these factories. As the 
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UborerB in their employ are not in a position to tidce up 
farming or cattle-raising for English consumers, it is by nc 
means certain that they will find other employment. Thua 
the consequence is likely to be ruin for the employers and 
idleness and poverty for the employees. 

Thq^ are, however, a few attenuating circumstances not 
to bh overlooked. It may be said that international trade, 
like machinery, may ultimately cause an increase in the 
amount of work, which it began by diminishing. It may 
do this in two ways:— 

(1) The fall in prices resulting from free trade will cause 
an increase in consumption and, consequently, an increase in 
production. A decline in the price of cotton goods will lead 
to increased purchases either of cotton goods or of other 
commodities. What the people save in the decreased price 
of cotton goods they wiU perhaps use to purchase goods of 
home production. And even if the savings are used to buy 
foreign goods, and not American products, it will neverthe¬ 
less be necessary to jiay for this larger bulk of imports by 
exporting larger quantities of American goods. In the 
case discussed above, the expoiiis of American wheat and 
cattle may be increased not merely by $20,000,000, but by 
$ 80 , 000 , 000 . 

(2) The fall in prices diminishes the expenditures of those 
that consume the commodity in question. The consumers 
are therefore enabled to devote the amounts saved to produc¬ 
tive enterprises, old or new. Increased productive capital 
means the employment of additional labor. In this case, 
too, the work that has been taken from the laborers is 
restored to them by the growth of other branches of pro¬ 
duction ; and thus it is probable that the national labor will 
not be reduced at all. 

Not only importation, but also exportation, may have 
undesirable effects. Countries, for example, which regu¬ 
larly export cereals (like the United States and Russia) 
may ultimately impoverish their soil and rob it of all the 
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fertile properties that it possesses. These properties are 
removed in part with each crop that is taken from the 
land.^ It may almost be said that such countries are gradu¬ 
ally exporting their soil itself. Peru, which has already 
exported all of her guano, is now rapidly exhausting her sup¬ 
ply of nitrates, consuming in the most improvident fashion 
the stores of wealth that nature has given her. 

V. The History of Protectionism 

During antiquity and the Middle Ages international trade 
was not so widespread as it is to-day. It was in the 
control of a few small countries, — Tyre and Carthago in 
antiquity, the Italian and Hanseatic cities in the Middle 
Ages, and Holland at the beginning of the modern epoch. 
These, hy reason of their maritime situation, acquired a mo¬ 
nopoly of commerce and transportation. Tlio other peoples 
merely played a passive part; they received foreign traders 
in very much the same way that tribes of African negroes 
now receive European or Arabian merchants, i.e. with some 
degree of friendliness because they are thus enabled to pro¬ 
cure commodities which would otherwise be unobtainable. 
Sometimes non-commercial peoples even sought to attract 
foreign merchants by granting them certain privileges. 
They always, however, required foreign merchants to pay 
special taxes or fees in exchange for the protection or privi¬ 
leges afforded; these taxes were a kind of obligatory profit- 
sharing. Precisely the same* thing is done nowadays by 
African chieftains who tax the caravans which pass through 

1 Henry C. Car^ hu emphasized these considerations and made them 
part of his argument for protection. All the articles derived from the land 
are really separated parts of it, which must be restored on pain of its exhaus¬ 
tion. Hence, declares Carey, the producer and the consumer must be close 
to each other; the products must not be exported to a foreign country in 
exchange for its manufactures, and thus go to enrich, as manure, a for¬ 
eign soil. In Immediate exchange vidua the landowner may gain by such 
exportation, but the productive powers of the land will suffer. 
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their domiaions. Thus customs duties—if we c^ppiy 
this name to these early forms of compulsory tribute—were 
originally mere fiscal taxes and in no wise protective. What, 
indeed, could they have protected? 

With the development of great nations during the six¬ 
teenth «and seventeenth centuries, however, the problem of 
customs duties acquired a different character for the follow¬ 
ing three reasons: — 

(1) Because the great nations of Europe endeavored to 
form national markets, closed to the outside world, produc¬ 
ing whatever they required and sufficing unto themselves. 

(2) Because the great importance attributed to the 
precious metals, gold and silver, after the discoveiy of 
America, led to the idea that a nation should buy as little 
as possible abroad in order not to be obliged to export 
metallic money. 

(3) Because the opening of the world’s great maritime 
routes led to an unprecedented development of international 
commerce. Competition between nations, which could not 
exist when commerce was limited chiefiy to the transporta¬ 
tion of articles of luxury (such as Tyrian purple, Venetian 
brocades, Toledo blades, etc.) became a factor of importance 
when commerce was sufficiently developed to transport 
articles of more general use (such as Flemish cloths). 

We have already referred, in our sketch of the history of 
economic doctrines, to mercantil%»m (page 7), which arose 
during the sixteenth centuiy. The mercantilists exagger¬ 
ated the importance of money and of foreign trade as a 
means of procuring money. This undue emphasis, however, 
was not so absurd as some authors have maintained, for at 
a time when commerce had barely begun, when the graat 
nations of Europe were being formed into powerful states, 
when taxation in money had just taken the place of taxation 
in products or in labor, a great increase in the amount of 
money in a country was indispensable. Soon afterward, 
another matter began to receive the attention of statesmen. 
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namely, the desire to place the nation in a position of eco* 
nomic self-sufficiency. This ambition may properly be 
regarded as the original germ of the protectionist idea. It 
must be observed, moreover, that in pursuing this aim men 
were simply carrying out the natural order of economic 
evolution, which luis constantly been widening the economic 
group: first it was the family that formed an autonomous 
economic unit, then the village or town community, then the 
national market. To-morrow, perhaps, the economic unit 
will consist of the whole Western world. (See the section 
on the History of Exchange, page 184.) 

It was therefore natural that statesmen should conceive the 
idea of employing customs duties as a means of excluding 
foreign competition and developing the economic possibili¬ 
ties of a nation. Customs duties lost their jUcal character 
and became protective,'^ In England, Cromwell, and in 
France, Colbert, were the first statesmen to devise a genuine 
protective system. Colbert himself formulated the principal 
objects of the protective system under three heads: — 

(1) To prevent the importation of manufactured goods 
by means of protective duties. 

(2) On the other h'and, to favor the importation of raw 

1 Cu8toiiu duties may of course still have a fiscal character, making them 
what in this country is known as ** tariff for revenue,*' Thus E:'.^and, 
altliough averting that she has absolute free trade, puts a duty on certain 
'|>roduct8 (tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, and wine), and in this way collects a 
revenue amounting to about 9100,000,000. Yet these duties have a purely 
fiscal character, because England does not wish to produce, or could not pro 
duce, any of these commodities on her own soil. 

Whenever a government is about to Introduce customs duties, it is very 
Important to know just what character these duties diall have. This is no 
mere question of names. For when duties are to be primarily ^Iscaf, the 
government should lower them to a level that will encourage the importation 
of the products taxed; experience has shown that when taxes of any kind 
have for their object the production of a maximum of revenue (postal 
charges, for example), the proceeds of the tax generally are highest when 
the tax Is most moderate. If, on the other hand, it is intended that duties 
shall have a protective diaracter, the government should raise them high 
enough to restrict the Importation of the commodities that ate taxed. 
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materials, and all commodities used in manufacturing, by 
reducing duties and all other charges which might restrict 
such importation. 

(8) Above all, to encourage the exportation of national 
products by reducing taxes, or, if need be, by granting sub¬ 
sidies and bonuses. 

This system, which is sometimes designated as ColherUvn^ 
reigned supreme until the economists ” made their appear¬ 
ance. We know that the latter (see page 23) took as their 
motto the rule, “ laisser faire, laisser passer,” and that they 
fought quite as energetically for free trade (as opposed to 
protectionism) as they did for freedom of labor (as dis¬ 
tinguished from the guild system). But the French devo¬ 
lution, which led to the triumph of their doctrine with regard 
to the freedom of labor, did not by any means inaugurate 
free trade. Twenty years of European war were ill suited 
to the propagation of the idea that there should be free and 
unrestricted commerce among nations. 

In England, however, the ideas of Adam Smith spread rap¬ 
idly. In 1838, at Manchester, Cobden began the remarkable 
campaign that was destined to overthrow the system of pro¬ 
tection. He very adroitly chose the field of combat by direct¬ 
ing his attacks solely against the protective duty on ** corn.” ^ 
It was indeed a particularly odious spectacle to behold the 
rich lords of England, owners by right of conquest of nearly 
all the land of the kingdom, keep out foreign wheat in order 
to sell their own more dearly or to collect higher rents, and 
thus profit by the growing need of the population for food. 
The House of Lords found that it could with poor grace 
resist the popular indignation fostered by the **Anti-oorn- 
law League ” in 1846; and when Sir Robert Peel, the prime 
minister, was converted to the popular cause, the lords were 
obliged to yield. Once the duty on wheat was abolished, 
all the rest of the English protectionist system (including 

1 In England the word '*oom *’ meana either wheat, barley, rye, and oate 
eollectively, or, more epectflcally, wheat. 
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the famous Navigation Acts of Cromwell, to which the mari* 
time greatness of England Has been attributed) fell to pieces. 

In France, a league founded by Bastiat in 1846, and mod¬ 
elled on the English Anti-com-law League, failed because 
the social conditions were entirely different from those 
which prevailed in England. Rut Emperor Napoleoi^ III, 
whose policy was founded on an alliance with England, and 
whose tendencies were rather democratic, took advantage of 
the power conferred on him by the French Constitution, and 
without consulting the Chamber of Deputies, signed a com¬ 
mercial treaty Avith England. This celebrated treaty of 
1860, for which the French people were very unentlinsiastic, 
gave rise to considerable comment in Europe and was imme¬ 
diately followed by the signing of analogous treaties by most 
European powers. There seemed to be every indication 
that the era of free trade had fairly begun and that it would 
long continue.' 

Yet its rule was of brief duration. The United States, 
as we shall see presently, after the Civil War, resolutely 
adopted a strong protectionist i)olicy, and has since then 
persevered along the same line. In 1872, after the Franco- 
Prussian War, France, under the government of Thiers, 
tried to follow the example of the United States by levying 
upon foreign imports the taxes designed to j)ay for the un¬ 
successful war that had just been terminated. This effort 
failed because of the treaties still in force. In 1879 Ger¬ 
many, on the initiative of Bispiarck, inaugurated the retum 
of European nations to a decidedly protectionist policy,^ 
and her example led almost immediately to the adoption of 
a similar policy-by most nations of Europe, just as the ex¬ 
ample of Franco in 1860 had led to the general adoption 
of the free trade system. There are now few nations in 
Europe, — except England, Holland, Norway, and Denmark, 
—that have remained faithful to free trade; everywhere 

1 In point of date, Anetrla was the flnt, by adopting the tariff of Jane 27, 
1878; but her example had much leas infloence than that of Germany. 
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else, eyen in Switzerland, tariff barriers have been raised 
and tariff wars have taken the place of commercial treaties.^ 

From the very start the foreign commercial policy of the 
United States has been more or less protectionist. Hamil¬ 
ton’s celebrated Report on Manufactures was a clear state¬ 
ment ,of the protectionist theory, and not the least remarkable* 
of its author’s state papers. Our constitution forbade the 
imposition of export duties, but lodged in the hands of 
Congress exclusive power to levy import duties. The first 
tariff measure brought before Congress was introduced by 
James Madison and passed on July 4,1789. It provided for 
the “encouragement and protection of manufactures.” The 
protection afforded by this measure, however, could not have 
been very great, inasmuch as the general level of duties was 
but 6 per cent ctd valorem^ and the highest rates on luxuries 
did not rise above 15 per cent. These rates were soon 
found insufficient to provide the necessary revenue, and were 
subsequently increased. Between 1789 and 1812, thirteen 
tariff laws were enacted by Congress; the general purpose 
of these laws was to increase the duties and the number of 
dutiable articles, — primarily in order to meet the expenses 
of the government, but also in order to protect American 
industries. 

Tb» reports made by the committees of Congress and the 

1 Even in Kurland the government has decided to leUstablish caatoms 
duties on cereals in order to pay the expenses of the South African War. 

Customs duties are established by law. They are either ad valorem, i.e, 
proportionate to the value of goods, or specific, i.e. determined by the weight 
or volume of goods. The first are more equitable, the second more simple. 
But it is no easy matter to apply the law justly in either case. In the first 
place, ad vaiorem duties give rise to false declarations of the value of goods. 

In order to prevent this the customs officials sometimes possess the lig^t of 
preimpCfon, .by which they can purchase imported goods at their estimated 
value; this rule, however, has little effect. When, on the other hand, 
duties are tpeeifie, i.e. determined by the number, weight, or volume of cer¬ 
tain kinds and classes of goods, it is necessaxy to prepare complicated and 
lengthy classifications of goods; and even then there are apt to be Instances 
of fiagraut injustice. The present system in this country is a combination of 
both kinds of duties. 
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subsequent debates thereon indicate very clearly that the 
protection of American industries against foreign competi¬ 
tion was a principle very widely accepted. The restriction 
of our foreign commerce, due to the embargo policy of 1807 
and the war of 1812, was equivalent to a rude but vigor- 
' ous application of protection. During this period, Noftliorn 
capitalists had been obliged to find new means of employ¬ 
ment for their idle funds, which could no longer be profitably 
invested in the shipping interest. They turned their atten¬ 
tion to manufactuling enterprises, and established the textile 
industries of the North.^ But when peace was concluded, 
British manufacturers sent immense quantities of goods to 
American ports, and the Northern manufacturers saw the 
market for their cottons, wooUens, and iron rapidly slipping 
from them. They therefore appealed to Congress for aid in 
the shape of a protective tariff which would preserve the 
home market to them. One result of this appeal was the 
tariff act of 1816, which imposed a duty of about 20 per 
cent on all cotton and woollen goods imported from abroad, 
and specific duties on salt and iron. Thus the tariff became 
distinctly protective. 

By 1824, eight years after the tariff act of 1816, of 
which Calhoun had been one of the chief supporters, the 
Southerners became the declared enemies of protective tariffs* 

. The tariff, in their opinion, was of no benefit to tiiem, whereas 
it favored the agriculturists of tlie West and the manufac¬ 
turers of the North. The national policy, however, continued 
to be protectionist, although from 1833 to 1842 and from 
1846 to 1861 duties were reduced toward a revenue basis. In 
1861 the Morrill tariff restored duties to about the level 
of 1845, but increased the duties on iron and wool. 

^ In 1803 there were four cotton factories in the country. Five years later 
there were fifteen miils, with eight thousand spindles. By 1811 the number 
of spindles had increased tenfold, —to eighty thousand, —and in 1816 there 
were five hundred thousand spindles In operation. The home consumption of 
cotton illustrates the same development. In 1800 American manufacturers cop- 
sumed five hundred bales of cotton; in 1816 they used ninety thousand bales. 
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When the Civil War broke out, the government was 
obliged to seize upon every possible source of revenue, and 
duties on imports were naturally made to furnish their share 
of the burden. It was necessary, moreover, to tax foreign 
goods heavily in order not to place at a disadvantage those 
domestie producers whose goods were now heavily taxed. 
Accoi^ingly, the war tariffs ” of 1862 and 1864 imposed 
duties on all imparts, and effected a general increase of the 
rates. When peace was established, these war tariffs were 
permitted to remain practically unchanged for nearly twenty 
years, although the internal taxes had been removed. In 
1883 some duties were lowered, but others were raised, and 
the general character of the tariff was not altered. In '1890 
the McKinley tariff removed the revenue duties on raw sugar 
and some other articles, but increased the protective duties on 
articles that competed with domestic products. Again in 
1894 a reverse movement took place, when the Wilson tariff 
reduced the duties on most protected commodities, reimposed 
a revenue duty on raw sugar, and placed wool, copper, and 
lumber on the free list. Finally, in 1897, the Dingley tariff 
was enacted. This act increased the duty on most goods, al¬ 
though it loft copper on the free list and reduced the duty 
on steel rails. It imposed, on the average, a tax of about 
50 pobcent of the value of goods imported.^ 

The prevailing tendency among Western nations thus ap¬ 
pears to be decidedly in favor of protection. In economic 
theory, however, there has been no such marked protection¬ 
ist reaction as in the commercial policy of many nations. 
Indeed, the majority of economists seem to have remained 
faithful to the classical doctrines on this subject. Neverthe¬ 
less, the Glerman economist Friedrich List, in his ** National 
System of Political Economy” (1841), and the American 

• 

1 The tarifl history of the United States may be found in Taussig, ** Tariff 
History of the United States**; Bolles,Financial History of the United 
States**; Sumner, **History of Protectionism in the United States**; and 
W. M. Daniels, ** The Elements of Public Finuroe.** 
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ecouomist Henry G. Carey, in his Principles of Social Sci¬ 
ence ” (1856), had already attacked the so-called Manchester 
doctrine at the very time that this doctrine was in the full tide 
of popularity. The violent reaction that has taken place 
in our own days against the classical school, although not 
directed especially against tliis point of its system, has con- 
tri'mted none the less to shake our faith in the absolute 
and rigid principles of classical political economy. To-day, 
economists of the realist or historical school insist that the 
commercial policy )f a nation must be suited to its own par¬ 
ticular conditions. 

VI. The Doctrine of Protection 

No question in political economy has stirred up more 
controversy, caused more volumes to be written, or even 
occasioned more warfare, than that of international com¬ 
merce. Why should this be so ? Is not commerce between 
nations in all points similar to trade between individuals? 
Is it not, like private trade, simply an ordinary and normal 
form of exchange, and, if so, why do we need a special the¬ 
ory of international trade? If exchange is in itself a good 
thing, how can there be anything dangerous in the purely 
accidental circumstance that the two parties to the transac¬ 
tion are separated by a national boundary? 

We have already learned that in exchange between indi¬ 
viduals the division of labor, according to which, for example, 
one man produces only shoes while another produces only 
bread, secures for both participants a greater sum total of 
satisfaction and comfort than wouhl be available if each were 
compelled to provide himself directly with bread and shoes. 
When left entirely to themselves, people exchange goods 
because it is profitable for them to do so. Free traders assert 
that the same is true of international trade, and that free 
exchange between nations permits us to obtain some goods 
at the cost of less labor and capital than when they are pro¬ 
duced at home. If, for example, the American farmer can 
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raise 100 bushels of wheat by 100 days’ labor, and our silk 
manufacturers can produce 25 yards of silk in 120 days; if, 
on the other hand, in France 25 yards of silk require only 90 
days’ work, while it takes 115 days to raise 100 bushels of 
wheat: here are conditions which make it eminently desirable 
for French silk producers and American wheat producers to 
exchange -their goods. For if international exchange were 
cut o£P, 100 busliels of wheat and 25 yards of silk would 
cost 220 days’ labor in this country and 205 days’ labor in 
France; but by producing silk for both countries, the 
Frenchman can buy more wheat; by producing wheat for 
the French as well as the homo market the American can 
buy more silk for a given amount of labor.^ 

This, at all events, is the sttindpoint of the classical econo¬ 
mists. They do not admit or conceive that international 
trade can be governed by other than the general principles 
which regulate all trade. The problem of foreign commercial 
policy is no problem at all. Exchange, they declare, is a 
form of the division of labor (the marvellous effects of which 
have already been explained). Its advantages are reciprocal, 
and its utility is absolutely independent of the question 
whether or not those who engage in it are citizens of the 
same or of different countries. 

Bujj^iiblic opinion gemu'ally does not profess this superb 
indifference. It admits that free trade may be preferable 
theoretically, and might even conduce best to the welfare of 
humanity. Nor do protectionists pretend to bo enemies of 
commerce between nations; and they prove this abundantly 
by their efforts to increase such tmlc and the sacrifices which 
they are willing to make in order to establish international 
routes and railways. But nations, or rather the men that 
govern them, are not accustomed to speculate on the interest 

^ Thronghout this discassion of free trade and protection I shall endeavor 
so far as possible to use the very words that are employed by partisans 
of each doctrine — quoting free traders in supiiort of free trade, and protec¬ 
tionists In defence of protective tarlflb. — C. W. A. V. 
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and welfare of humanity in general. They usually limit 
themselves to caring for the interests of the particular country 
in which they live; and this can hardly be regarded as a 
criminal offence. Tliey contend, — rightly or wrongly, for 
this is the point at issue, — that international commerce, when 
left to take care of itself, is liable to ruin the industry of a 
nation, to restrict or even to stiile its productive forces, and 
indirectly to endanger its very existence. They hold that 
international trade does not confer equal and reciprocal 
advantages on both participants; that it may lead to the 
enrichment of one nation and the ruin of the other. There¬ 
fore it behooves a nation to beware that it shall not be ex¬ 
ploited by its commercial rivals. 

They do not regard international trade as simply a form 
or apidication of the division of labor and of solidarity, but 
as a kind of warfare, and as one form of the struggle for 
life ” among nations. Just as the art of actual war consists 
in invading the enemy’s territory without permitting him to 
invade ours, so the tactics of international trade should 
consist in inundating foreign countries with our own goods 
while not allowing these countries to export their goods to 
our shores. To accomplish this it is necessary to build up 
home industries so that they may become vigorous enough 
to keep out foreign goods and even to compete succegisfully 
with them in foreign markets. This has been the object of 
protectionism for many years, — an object which it seeks 
to attain by means of elaborate tactics based mainly on the 
following considerations: — 

(1) As international trade possesses all the characteristics 
of a ** struggle for life ” among nations, it is likely to produce 
all the unfortunate effects that are inherent in economic war¬ 
fare and competition,—even competition among individuals, 
— namely, the destruction of the weak. For instance: 
France, Switzerland, and Japan, because of cheaper labor and 
perhaps because of better natural facilities, can produce silk 
goods cheaper than the United States; therefore the unre- 
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etrlcted importation of foreign silks would destroy this branch 
of American industry, which now produces, annually, more 
than $100,000,000 worth of goods and employs 65,000 laborers 
receiving annual-wages of nearly $21,000,000. For a large 
number of other American industries the case is very much 
the same. 

m 

Suppose, now, that the tariff on all these protected prod¬ 
ucts be removed. Then a large share of the capital and 
labor now employed in them, including the 65,000 laborers 
and the $81,000,000 of capital employed in silk manufactures, 
would become unprofitable. What, in such an event, can the 
silk manufacturei's do ? They cannot turn to cotton manu¬ 
facturing, because England produces cotton goods cheaper 
than we. They are, moreover, excluded from many other 
productive occupations because (under a system of absolute 
free trade) other countries are our superiors in these branches. 
What, then, shall they do ? Will it be necessary for most of 
our manufacturing laborers, representing 22 per cent of 
the total population, to leave our cities and take to farm¬ 
ing and cattle-raising, in which this country appears to be 
superior to other nations? We say appears,*’ because it is 
by no means certain that Russia will not be able to furnish 
the world with cereals cheaper tlian we, when her methods 
of production and her means of transportation have been 
brou^Sl up to date ; nor is it at nil certain that the Argentine 
Republic is not our natural superior in raising catide and 
producing meat for exportation. 

There is, however, one branch of production in which our 
natural advantages seem to be beyond contest, viz., that 
of raising raw cotton. Shall the manufacturer, and, in 
fact, the total population of the country, therefore migrate 
to the Southern cotton fields because cotton is the only, or 
almost the only, pursuit in which we are safe from ruinous 
foreign competition ? Will there be room for all American 
labor and capital iu this single branch of production? Is 
it not obvious that under these circumstances the remunera* 
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tion for Capital and labor,—if, indeed, for a great part of 
it there would be any remuneration at all,—would be ridicu¬ 
lously small, especially in view of the facts that the law of 
diminishing returns operates in this branch of production, 
and that the capital and labor now applied to cotton-raising 
already provide three-fourths of the world’s demand for raw 
cotton ? * r 

Should any country prove inferior to others in all branches 
of production, that country would be dislodged from one 
occupation after another, and its only ultimate resource 
would be to transport its population and whatever capital 
it had left, to those countnes which had triumphed over 
it in the competitive struggle.^ Only thus could it profit 
by the conditions which assure the economic superiority of 
rival nations. In other words, if we can no longer bear 
foreign competition our only resource is to emigrate to foreign 
countries, — to Russia, or to South America, or to England ! 
This, protectionists contend, is the logical outcome of a system 
that regards international trade simply as the method of 
economic organization best suited to getting the most out of 
the earth and its inhabitants, witliout reference to the fact 
that these inhabitants are divided into nations, and that each 
nation has tlie determination and tlie right to live and to 
prosper. 

It is comprehensible,—protectionists continue,—^at in 
the case of human beings an out-and-out Darwinist might 
willingly sacrifice individuals to the interest of the race or the 
species. But we cannot expect a nation to permit its own 
destruction for the sake of mankind as a whole. To expect 

^ This is what takes place in the case of commerce among Tarloiis parts of 
the same country. Many oonnties in the United States hare decreased in 
population between 1890 and 1000, despite the rapid growth of the total 
pi^lation. There is a strong tendency, moreover, toward tlie localization of 
certain branches of production in certain clearly defined districts. Interesting 
data regarding these phenomena are given by tiie Twelfth Census. But es 
these changes take place within the nation, and one part gains what the ulhex 
loses, there Is no need for goimmmental Intervention. 
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this is all the more absurd when we bear in mind that tiie 
problem of international trade is fundameutuliy only a 
question of economic and commercial supremacy. The part 
played by the nations of the earth, however, is by no means 
confined to that of economic productivity. Shall we incur 
the risk of perhaps eliminating a new Greece from among 
the nations of the world simply because her arid soil may 
not enable her tp produce goods as cheaply as her rivals ? 

(2) Let it be granted that in the struggle for supremacy 
no nation would succumb entirely, and that each nation would 
succeed in finding some branch of production in which it 
could retain its superiority, and to which all its productive 
energies would be devoted. Gould this be called a desirable 
state of affairs ? The free trade school replies affirmatively, 
because it considers this result as a vast application of the 
division of labor. Free traders delight in regarding the 
universe as an immense work-shop in which each nation pro¬ 
duces but one kind of goods, namely, those which it can by 
nature produce best and most easily; they contend that sucli 
a system would effect the completest utilization of the pro¬ 
ductive forces of our planet and of humanity. Thus France 
would produce only fine wines and objects of art, England 
would make textiles, China would raise only raw silk and tea, 
Japan would raise rice and raw silk, Australia would devote 
hei^roductive energy to wool, Switzerland to silk goods, 
Russia to wheat, Spain to olives and fruit, Belgium to fire¬ 
arms, Scandinavia to dairy products, Brazil to coffee, Canada 
to lumber, Austria-Hungary to leather goods, and the United 
States to raw cotton. 

But in this case tlie national interest is entirely sacrificed 
to a supposed general interest which is purely an abstrac¬ 
tion. Such an ideal as this,—admitting that it could be 
realized,—would involve the degradation of all nations and 
consequently that of the whole human race. It has been 
found that for individuals specialization in a single kind of 
work is liable to prove disastrous to physical, intellectual. 
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and moral development. What, then, would be its effects 
for a whole nation ? A country in wliich all persons were 
engaged in the same occupation would bo iiothiug more than 
an amorphous mass, a monstrous thing without intelligence 
and without vitality. liiology teaches that the development 
of an organism and its rank in the scale of life arc directly 
determined hy the variety and number of its functions'and 
the differentiation of tlie organs that perform these functions. 
Exactly the same is true of a nation. If it would seek to rise 
to the level of a high and genuine civilization, it must en¬ 
deavor to encourage all forms of social activity, all manifesta¬ 
tions of national energy, and it must therefore take care that 
foreign competition does not destroy them one after the. 
other. 

(3) The importation of foreign products, if not counter¬ 
balanced by a corresponding exportation of our own products, 
is likely to ruin a country by removing its money and reducing 
it to the position of a debtor nation. The importing nation 
will pay with money so long as it possesses any, whereupon 
it will be compelled to borrow the money required to pay for 
its purchases abroad. Indeed, this money may be borrowed 
from the very nations to which it must bo paid ; in which 
case the situation becomes worse than before, because tliere is 
thus added to the debt incurred by imports the debt made by 
borrowing money and the necessit^y for paying interest on* it. 
A country may in this manner be steadily and surely hastened 
toward bankruptcy. Such, for example, has been the experi¬ 
ence of Portugal and Turkey.^ 

Political economy, it is true, teaches that imports sooner 

^ Thin was the seilso in which Cato declared: Ptttrem famiUaa vendacem, 
non emaeem ease oportet. (“ ])e Agricultura.**) The Mosaic law says: “ Ob* 
serve to do all the commandnieiits which I command thee to-day. . . . thou 
slialt lend unto many nations, but thou shalt not borrow; and thou shalt 
reijm over many nations, but tliey shall not reign over thee.*' (Deuteronomy 
XV. 0.) This command, to be sure, refers to loans and not to sales; but 
tliese are ultimately the same, inasmuch as a purchasing nation in the long 
run always becomes a debtor nation. 
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or later give rise to exports. But this law—admitting its 
validity as clearly established — is not sufficient to reassure 
protectionists. In fact, our explanation Cp^S'^ 299) demon¬ 
strated that although imports inevitably lead to exports, they 
do this by effecting a lise in the rate of exchange, an outflow 
of metallic money, and a general fall in prices. All these 
effects are very detrimental to a nation. They are, moreover, 
singularly aggravated when a nation, in order to meet its 
obligations, has recoui'se to loans. 

(4) Protectionists advance the fiscal argument that cus¬ 
toms duties are the best kind of taxes, because they are 
paid by foreign countries. A nation should therefore not 
hesitate to impose them, since they are advantageous not 
only as protecting home industries, but also as procuring 
resources withoiit any cost to the citizens of a nation. 

The above arguments in favor of protection may be regarded 
as typical; we encounter tlicm in one form or another in every 
country where the problem of a commercial policy htis given 
rise to controversy. Nowhere, however, has the problem of 
international trade been discussed more })ersistently than in 
the United States. Here it has been for many years in the 
foreground of political discussion and has received an amount 
of public attention beyond all proportion to its real and relative 
imj^rtance. Innumerable theories, some absurdly naive and 
others bewilderingly elaborate, have been advanced in this 
country in defence of “protection ** or of “free trade.” 

While it is of course entirely beyond the scope of this vol¬ 
ume to attempt anything like an exhaustive discussion of 
the problems involved, it may not be amiss, before termi¬ 
nating this section, to give a brief statement of some of the 
theories that are most frequently emploj^ed in the United 
States in defence of protection. 

It is often claimed that a restrictive policy is a wise economy 
of the labor of the people. “ The national economy of labor,” 
says R. E. Thompson, “consists not in getting on with as 
little as possible of it, but in finding remunerative employment 
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for as much of it as possible. -If labor be the source of wealth, 
then that country must advance to wealth which has work 
for all who arc willing and able to do it.'*^ The greater the 
variety of industries, the more the demand fur labor and the 
better the labor is paid; for instead of two workmen com< 
peting for every job, we shall liavc two masters, two 'sorts of 
masters, running after every workman, llie creation of a 
diversified industry, furthermore, introduces such a change 
into farming itself as enables tlie fanner to employ a greater 
variety of labor. A home market takes the place of the dis¬ 
tant one, and crops are grown which require more care and 
attention, but which bring larger profits. Farming passes 
out of its wasteful extensive phase into tlie intensive stage, in 
wliich its operations are more productive and profitable. 

The natural drift and bent of the American character toward 
the mechanic arts and the inventions that facilitate them, 
would, in the absence or the undue suboi'dination of tlie 
manufacturing industries, find little or no vent; the strongest 
side of the national intellect and the brightest gifts of the 
people would have no opportunities for development. 

Protection to industry is as much needed by the farmer as 
by the manufacturer. Just as the laborer's prosperity is 
measured by the relation of his wages to current prices, and 
not by the latter alone, so the farmer's is measured by. the 
' relation of the price of raw materials to the price of manu¬ 
factured goods, — including food under the former, — and 
not by the price of either one alone. Wherever the manu¬ 
facturer is found at work, the prices of the two converge; 
wherever he is found wanting, and the farmer stands alone, 
their prices diverge. When, in accordance with the classi¬ 
cal or cosmopolitan theory, some nations produce almost 
exclusively raw materials, and exchange them for manu¬ 
factured goods from abroad, one side pays for the trans¬ 
portation of bullcy articles over great distances, while, the 
other pays for the transfer of goods of the same value but 
^ B. B. ThompBon, ** Political Economy '* (Philadelphia). 
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moro compact form. The producer of food and of raw mate¬ 
rials has to bear the heaviest burden of this sort, namely, 
the cost of transportation for bulky commodities. 

Protection to industry gives the farmer a near, abundant 
and steady market for his breadstuffs, and creates a market 
for crpps more remunerative than grain. The principal 
European market for our wheat and corn is furnished by 
England and is the most unsteady market that can be 
thought of. 

Whatever policy increases the number of those that are not 
engaged in farming, but must live on its products and pay for 
them, is the one wliicli secures to the farmer the best and 
steadiest remuneration. 'I'he creation of a varied industry, 
moreover, enables the farmer to enrich himself without im- 
povcrisliing the soil, whereas his dependence on foreign 
markets leads him to produce crops that exhaust the soil and 
that reduce his farm to a wheat factory or a corn factory. A 
variety of industries brings the farmer and the artisan close 
together and gives the former facilities for making returns 
to the soil that lie would not otherwise enjoy. It makes it 
worth while to farm more carefully, through the certainty of a 
permanent local market. Protection, furthermore, diminishes 
the risk of farming by giving variety to its products. The 
farmer who depends on exportation puts, so to speak, all 
his eggs in one basket ’*; but when the consumer is close 
at hand, he can raise and sell a variety of crops. If some of 
these crops fail, others are likely to succeed. 

By bringing the producer and the consumer near to each 
other, the restrictive policy diminishes their need of the trader, 
and weakens his power over them. The heavy tax of transpor¬ 
tation is saved; men are set free from that most laborious and 
unproductive occupation to engage in others which are pro¬ 
ductive, and which this very policy has called into existence. 

The protectionist regards domestic trade always as more 
profitable than foreign trade. He maintains that it is more 
desirable to employ American capital in producing some of 
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the goods which we usually import, than to employ it in pur¬ 
chasing these goods from abroad. Therefore, he argues, we 
must remove the ohsiaelcs in the way of making manufac¬ 
tures at home prolitablo. A protective tariff does this, and 
is often the only way to create a varied industry in a new 
or poor country that could not otherwise possess it.i John 
Stuart Mill, although he was one of the most ardent disci¬ 
ples of free trade, admitted that the superiority of one country 
over another in a particular branch of industry often arises 
from having begun it earlier. “ A country,” says Mill, “ which 
has skill and experience to siccpiire, may in other respects be 
better adapted to the production than those earlier in tlie 
field; and, besides, it is a just remark that nothing has a 
greater tendency to produce improvement in any branch of 
production than its trial under a new set of conditions. But 
it cannot be expected that individuals should at their own 
risk, or rather to tlieir certain loss, introduce a new manu¬ 
facture and bear the burthen of carrying it on until the pro¬ 
ducers have been educated up to the level of those with whom 
the processes have become traditional. A protecting duty 
continued for a reasonable time will sometimes be the least 
inconvenient mode in which a country can tax itself for the 
support of such an experiment.” 

Protectionists go so far as to assert that the competition of 
home producers in the protected industry soon reduces prices 
to a point that is not above the ordinary level of profits in 
other industries. Protection, they hold, simply overcomes 
the obstacles to cheap production, namely: the risk of en¬ 
gaging capital in large undertakings for which the home 
market is not secured; the inexperience of the laboring 
classes, whose industrial education is an investment that pays 
only in the long run; and the delay tliat is required to 
organize an industry and accumulate the capital that makes 
it possible to produce on a large scale. ^ 

^ A good disciUBion bf this point from the point of view of a free trader ii 
given in Cairnea* “ Some Leading Principles of Political Economy.*’ 
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One eminent American economist, Professor S. N. Patten, 
has applied considerable ingenuity to the defence of pro¬ 
tection. He distinguishes what he calls static*’ societies 
from dynamic ” societies, and regards the United States as 
the type of a dynamic ” society. Our ideal, he maintains, 
must Stand in sharp coiitnist with the static ideal advocated 
by most free traders. “ The older tlieories of economics have 
always pushed to the front the conception of a static society, 
in which all the various elements would harmonize and thus 
form the highest state of civilization. The ideal I wish to 
emphasize, on the contrary, is based on the changing dynamic 
conditions whitdi are necessary for any people to pass through 
in its progress toward the highest possible social state. 
Whether we sluill have a statii.* or dynamic society is really 
the centre of the discussion about the tariff.” 

The American people are in a dynamic state. There is 
at the present time a constant growth of population, and 
hence an increased number of laborers must find employment 
in some way. We must therefore continually seek for new 
opportunities for labor in which this increase of population 
can find employment. . . . The American people should be 
more progressive than those of Europe. The soil we occupy 
is newer than that of Europe, the mines of which we make use 
areasuperior, and these conditions, coupled with tlie spirit of 
activity which fills the American people, should push us along 
into a higher stage of civilization miicli more rapidly that it 
is possible for the people of older civilizations to advance.” 

Professor Patten does not believe that there is but one 
theory of political economy, the doctrines of which hold true 
for every civilization. The same forces, probably, are at 
work everywliere, but their relative importance varies with 
the industrial condition of each people. It is therefore quite 
possible that the best economic policy for America may be 
very different from tliat of other nations. 

The world’s progress is now’dependeut upon the develop¬ 
ment of internal resources, and not of external trade. We 
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need a systematic development of all those opportunities fox 
labor with which each country has been endowed by nature. 
We must make a better use of all our natural resources if the 
world is to advance to a higher industrial state. Progress 
must come from the development of large continental nations, 
rich in natural resources. Small nations, deficient in many of 
those natural resources needed for a nation's development, 
must rely largely upon trade to obtain those things in which 
their resources are deficient. To suclx a nation the profits of 
trade can to a large degree be accepic<l as the criterion of 
national prosperity; but large continental nations must look 
nearer the real source of national prosperity to obtain their 
criterions. They must become successful by the development 
of their natural resources. Their land and their mines must 
be opened up and the productive capacity of each laborer 
must be increased.” 

In answer to his own query, Shall the ideal of American 
civilization be national or cosmopolitan? Professor Patten 
declares that nationalism is a dynamic movement, and seeks 
to bring each nation through a series of changes and dcvelo[>- 
ments that would bring a better harmony between its social 
conditions and its economic environment. It assumes tliat 
each nationality through differences of climate, soil, and other 
natural conditions has an economic environment peculiar' to 
itself to which a particular typo of man is best adjusted, and 
that a series of nations of different types, each fitted to its 
own environment, will make a-better use of the world and 
reach a higher civilization as a whole than any one type could 
if it endeavored to occupy the whole world and retain the 
common characteristics. . . . Adjust the people of each 
nation to its own environment and mankind will be better 
adjusted to natural conditions of the whole world than in any 
other way.” * 


^ 8. N. Fstten, ** The Economic BmIs of Protection (Philadelphia, 1800). 
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YU. The Doctrine of Free Trade 

Free traders usually begin by refuting the arguments just 
enumerated. 

The argument drawn from the dangers of free competition, 
they adfhit, produces a great impression. But, observe the 
free -traders, note wliat singular changes this argument has 
undergone, and to what contradictions it leads! Formerly 
it was maintained that tlie weak must be protected against 
the strong, the young countries against the old. Thompson, 
for instance, declared that protection aims to overcome the 
initial obstacles in the way of founding new and diversified 
industries. Tliis was known as tutelary protection, designed 
to educate labor and capital in hitherto untried occupations, 
and in the United Sttites was known as “ protection to infant 
industries.’* It was remarked that young industries have to 
contend with great disadvantages, — that it is not easy for 
them to withstand the competition of enterprises already 
in possession of vast iniirkcts, and therefore enabled by reason 
of extensive production to carry the division of labor and 
large-scale methods to the highest degree of perfection. The 
struggle is all the more difficult for the reason that in new 
countries wages are high and capital is relatively scarce. 
It is well known that young trees cannot easily be made to 
grow in close proximity to old ones, because the latter, hav¬ 
ing already taken all the light from above as well as all the 
nutriment of the soil, leave but little room for the others to 
take root or to stretch out their branches. 

The argument seemed plausible. It seemed to be borne 
out by the experience of new countries, such as Australia 
and Canada, which, although educated in the school of pure 
free trade, did not hesitate to raise up protective barriers 
against other countries, — even against England. 

The favorite example for protectionists the world over is 
the United States. Would American industries have grown so 
Tapidly if they had been obliged in the beginning to struggle 
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unaided against English manufactures? Would they not 
at the very outset have been driven from the field? Per¬ 
haps 80 .^ But the United States has brilliantly accomplished 
its economic evolution in this respect, and now ranks among 
the greatest manufacturing nations of the earth. And now 
that the nation is strong industrially, and its infaht indus¬ 
tries ” have been -fostered to maturity, has it torn down the 
protective barrier which sheltered them in their infancy? 
By no moans 1 Mr. David A. Wells declares expressly that 
“ there has never been an instance in the history of the coun¬ 
try where the representatives of such [infant] industries, 
who have enjoyed protection for a long series of years, have 
been willing to submit to a reduction of the tariff, or have 
proposed it. But on the contrary, their demands for still 
higher and higher duties are insatiable and never inter¬ 
mitted.” Americans continue the protectionist policy, and 
at the same time abandon the infant industry argument as 
unworthy of a great industrial nation. By an inverse argu¬ 
ment they now declare that a nation tliat is advaiKied in 
civilization, that is wealthy and in the habit of paying high 
wages to its laborers, must be protected against nations pos¬ 
sessing a retrograde civilization and paying low wages for 
labor.* 

“ Protection,” says Professor Patten, in so many words, 

1 According to free*trade authorities, principally Professor F. W. Tsiusig, 
the low duties prevailing during the thirty years before die Civil War (the 
so-called *'erB of free trade”) do not seem to have checked the growth of 
manufactures. ” In general,” says Professor Taussig, the extent to which 
mechanical branches of production have been brought into existence and 
maintained by the protective system is greatly exaggerated by its advocates; 
and even the character and direction of their development have been influenced 
less than, on grounds of general reasoning, might have been expected. 

* American economists point out that just as Europe and Asia lower the 
American standard of civilization and living by sending their poor and fam¬ 
ished emigrants to the United States, so also they are working toward the 
same result by sending us their cheap products. Both our higher civiliza¬ 
tion and our higher wages must be defendetl against the invasion of che^ 
labor and the importation goods produced by cheap labor. 
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^ now changes from a temporary expedient to gain specific 
ends to a consistent endeavor to keep society dynamic and 
progressive.” Or, in the words of another well-known pro¬ 
tectionist writer, ^‘the products of America do not need 
protection against those of England because our industries 
are youqger, but because they are made under a higher 
civilization.” 

Meanwhile, the nations of Europe declare that a high tariff 
barrier is indispensable to them precisely because they are ^ 
old and require protection against the dangerous competition 
of new countries x>osse8sing the advantages of a cheap virgin 
soil and low taxes. 

Hence, free traders ask : What conclusion must be drawn 
from this varied application of the protectionist argument? 
To whom is protection really necessary ? Do the weak need 
it against the strong, or the strong against the weak ? Do 
new countries require it against old ones, or the old against 
the new ? ^ What are we to think of an argument that is 
made to serve equally well for the defence of two exactly 
opposite doctrines? 

Free traders regard the fear that a nation could ever be 
depopulated by international commerce as vain and absurd. 
The awful protectionist picture* of a nation dislodged by 
foreign competition from all the branches of production suc¬ 
cessively, — a nation reduced to the necessity of letting its 
soil lie fallow, and seeking an asylum within the boundaries 
of a successful competitor, — they consider unutterably fan¬ 
tastic. No country, however unfortunate, is likely to be 
inferior to others in all the branches of production. And if 
such a case should ever occur, if ever a nation were so 
harshly treated by fate or by nature as to be forced to work 
harder on its own land in order to live, than anywhere else, 
certainly the prohibition of foreign imports would not make 
it any richer or happier. In such a case as this, laborers and 
capitalists would soon discover the path that leads to better 

. 1 Geoiige Gaoton, ** Soolal Economics/* page 388. * See page 822. 
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countries; and to prevent them from taking it would require, 
not a barrier of duties on imports, but a prison wall. 

It is forgotten, moreover, in this argument, that inter¬ 
national commerce tends always to take the form of barter. 
Every importation occasions a counter-current of exporta¬ 
tion ; for how can a nation be supposed to buy abrqad witli- 
out giving anything in exchange, — unless we assume that 
foreign nations will furnisli their products gratuitously, in 
which case the situation of the importing nation would be 
more enviable than pitiable, and such a process as this could 
not possibly ruin it. If, in reality, any nation is too poor to 
send goods abroad, we may be perfectly sure tliat foreign 
countries will take care not to export anything to it. 

When 2 >rotectionists claim that the possession of a large 
quantity of money is a great advantage, and that protective 
tariffs, by discouraging impoi*ts, tend to create a favorable 

balance of trade,” they overlook the fundamental nature of 
international trade. To be sure, thei*e are periods when a 
nation may sell more than it buys abroad, and will therefore 
collect a balance in money. But the accumulation of money 
in one country and its withdrawal from another will cause 
high prices to prevail in the former country and low prices in 
the latter. The former country thus becomes a good market 
in which to sell, and a bad market in which to buy; people 
. will ship more goods than they would if the high pnees did 
not prevail, and will take fewer goods from it; they ^^111 
withdraw gold from the plaqe where prices are high, for use 
in the place where prices are low. The experience of four 
centuries has demonstrated the futility of trying to interfere 
with this movement of specie. On the other liand, the same 
forces make it impossible or improbable that a nation will 
ever be drained of its metallic money by international trade. ^ 

1 We have already explained why thia la ao. Even In the eaae of the 
Soath American Republics the esuae for the acsrcUy of metalllo money must 
be aoi^ht In the abuse of the credit system and iasnes of paper money, rather 
than In foreign Importa 
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It is absurd, moreover, to pretend as a genend doctrine 
that protective tariffs are paid by foreign nations, and that 
they mean an increase of the public revenue without consti¬ 
tuting a burden on the nation which imposes them.^ How 
exceedingly convenient it would be if a nation could provide 
itself with a revenue simply by taking money, as it were, 
from the pockets of foreign exporters! Supposing that a 
government really possessed this remarkable power, is there 
not every reason to believe that it would not long remain a 
secret confined to one nation? Would not all nations hasten 
to adopt this excellent means of providing a revenue by 
shifting tlie burden of taxation to the shoulders of foreign 
competitors? Thus, when all nations had adopted protec¬ 
tive duties as devices for taxing foreign countries, none 
would be better off than another, and their relative positions 
would be the same as before. 

It is true that under exceptional circumstances the burden 
of customs duties may really be borne by foreign exporters.^ 
But as a general rule, and by virtue of what is known as the 
shifting of taxation, every tax paid by a producer or by a mer¬ 
chant is ordinarily transferred to the 2 )urchaser of the taxed 
goods and is ultimately paid by the consumer. This shifting 
of the burden from producer to consumer is even more likely 
to be.effectod in the case of foreign than of native products. 

1 See page 325. 

. * This case was pointed out by John Stuart Mill. Every rise in prices en¬ 
tails a reduction of consumption. If the article in question is a foreign prod¬ 
uct, the foreign producer will be compelled to consider whether it would not 
be advisable to make a sacrifice of part of his profits and reduce the price of 
his goods to the extent of the tariff, in order to retain all his customers by 
permitti n g them thus to buy the goods at the former price. It is evident that 
If the price is increased, many former purchasers will not continue to buy. 
Hence the producer must face the alternative of decreasing his sales or reduc¬ 
ing bis prices to the extent of all or part of tiie duty. All things consid¬ 
ered, it is not unlikely that in some cases his interest will lead him to choose 
the eecond alternative. Rut in onler that foreign producers shall submit to 
this burden, two conditions are requisite: (a) the cost of production most 
be low enough to permit a redaction In the price received by prodneers; 
(5) producers must be unable to dispose of their goods in other marketa. 
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But let US for a moment admit the entire validity of the 
protectionist argument that protective duties are really 
home by the foreign producer and exporter. What will be 
the result ? Evidently, tlie price of the imported goods will 
not be changed, inasmuch as the duty is paid by the pro¬ 
ducer, and not added to the price which must be paid by the 
consumer. Consequently, the competition of foreign goods, 
and the discouraging influence of this competition on home 
industry, will in no wise be diminished. Therefore, home 
industries will attain none of th'e objects for which protection 
was considered desirable; protective duties will neither ex¬ 
clude foreign goods nor raise prices. Hence, to the many 
arguments already brought against protection, we must add 
the objection that it does not protect. Protective duties, 
if they were borne by tlie foreign producer, would accom¬ 
plish al)solutely none of the objects for which they are 
established. 

The oft-repeated argument that protection is needed to 
diversify the occupations of a people rests on the hypothesis 
that it is im{>ossible for manufacturing industry to exist in 
a young country unless it receives fostering aid. But this 
hypothesis is unwarranted. When a country is first settled 
and sparsely 2 )opulaied, it possesses no sufficient supply of 
labor for the establishment of manufactures on an extensive 
scale. Gradually, however, as population increases, there 
will arise various branches of domestic industry which will 
supplement and assist in various ways the labor of those who 
are engaged in agriculture. With the cultivation of less 
accessible and poorer lands, the gains of farming continue to 
decrease, and the law of diminishing returns gives rise to th'e 
application of (fapital and labor to manufactures and trans¬ 
portation as soon as any department of these occupations 
offers promise of greater remuneration tlian that procured in 
farming under the least favorable circumstances. The im¬ 
position of protective duties, however, introduces a disturb¬ 
ing element, and induces labor and capital to engage in less 
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profiCuble branches than they would otherwise have chosen. 
To the extent that they effect this diversion of labor and 
capital, they imply production carried on under more onerous 
conditions. The practical result will be not only a general 
rise of prices, but an increase in the cost — cost, be it remem¬ 
bered, in the sense not of mere money outlay, but of actual 
difficulty, of real sacrifice — of producing goods. These 
higher prices (or this higher cost) are |>aid by whom ? There 
is only one possible answer : By the people of the protectionist 
country. Thus tariffs seek to accomplish at great cost what 
would otherwise have been effected spontaneously and far 
more cheaply by the natural evolution of industry in such a 
country as the United States. 

Having regard to the geographical position, extent of ter¬ 
ritory, and extraordinary uaturid resources of this country, 
as well as to the character of its people, trained in all the 
arts of civilization and distinguished beyond all others by 
their eminent mechanical and business talents, there seems 
no valid reason why we should not take a position of com¬ 
manding influence in the world of industry and commerce, — 
a position to which no other people on earth could aspire. 
But if we desire to command a market for our products in 
all quarters of the world, we must be prepared to admit the 
products of other countries freely to our own markets, and 
must learn to seek the benefits of international trade not in 
the vain ambition of making other countries pay tribute in 
gold and silver, but in that which constitutes its proper end 
and only rational purpose, — the greater cheapening of com¬ 
modities, and the increased abundance and comfort which 
result to the whole family of mankind. 

The argument that protection produces economy by having 
goods consumed near the point of production, is in a large 
measure fallacious, for if people import an article from a 
distance it shows that the difference in price more than 
covers its cost of transportation. Therefore, the economy 
of importing goods must be sufficiently great to cover the 
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expenses of the whole trading class; else goods would not bu 
imported. The idea advanced by some protectionists that 
the exporting nation bears the burden of transporting goods, 
and tlie exporters of raw products consequently bear a 
heavier burden than exporter of manufactured goods, is 
equally unfounded. In order to prove the fallacy of this 
assumption, let us inquire what would be the effect^'of reduc¬ 
ing from 20 cents to 10 cents the cost of transporting a 
bushel of wheat from New York to Liverpool. If, after 
this reduction in freight, American wheat continued to sell 
in England at the same price as it did before, the profit 
realized on every bushel of American wheat sold in England 
would be increased by 10 cents. This opportunity of secur¬ 
ing extra profit would inevitably cause increased supplies of 
American wheat to be sent to England, and this would con¬ 
tinue until the price of American wheat was so much reduced 
in England that it was not more profitable to sell it there 
than in America. The difference in the price of wheat in 
New York and in England cannot be permanently greater 
than is the cost of exporting wheat from New York to Eng¬ 
land. If therefore this cost is reduced, the price of American 
wheat in England mitst be also reduced by nearly an equiva¬ 
lent amount. The fall in price would not probably be quite 
equal to the reduction iu the cost of carriage; because as 
American wheat became cheaper in England, the demand for 
it would become greater, and this increase in demand might 
produce a slight rise in its price in America. It still, how¬ 
ever, is certain that a lessening of the cost of carriage would 
produce an almost equivalent reduction of price in the im* 
porting country ; it follows, therefore, that the cost of car¬ 
riage, instead of being borne by the exporting country, falls 
almost entirely upon the importing country. The first effect 
of a rise in the freight between America and England obvi¬ 
ously would be to increase the price, to the English consumer, 
of wheat and all other products imported from America. 

The immediate effect of levying a protective duty upon a 
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foreign product is to increase by the amount of the duty the 
expense of importing the commodity. This means that Ihe 
foreign product must be sold at a higher price. If the foreign 
product formerly sold at ^1.00 and the duty is 50 per cent, 
the result will be to raise the price of the article to about 
81.50. ^his is the very object of the duty, for the increased 
price is intended to induce domestic producers to engage in. 
the industry. If domestic producers could have made a fair 
profit before the duty was imposed, there is manifestly no 
need to encourage capital to engage in this industry by offer¬ 
ing-the inducement of artificially high prices. Protection, 
therefore, by causing artificially high prices, cannot under 
any circumstances be regarded us conducing to cheaper 
production. Very few of our infant industries” regard 
themselves as self-supporting, and the industry that is not 
self-supporting causes a permanent economic waste to the 
whole community. Repeatedly, moreover, domestic pro¬ 
ducers in this country have combined to raise prices behind 
the barriers of the protective tariff. Suppose, for example, 
that foreign goods can be sold here at 81.00, and that a 
duty of 50 cents is imposed in order to preserve the home 
market for our own producers. In this event foreign 
goods cannot be sold here for less than 81.50. Mow sup¬ 
pose that improved methods of production have made it 
possible for American producers to sell this article profit¬ 
ably at 81.25. If they form a combination, they can keep 
the price at a level far above the cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit; they could, in the example here given, keep 
the price at 81.49, because the duty excludes foreign com¬ 
petition at any price less than 81.50. As a matter of fact, 
a number of our important products are now regularly sold 
to foreign customers at prices lower than those charged to 
American consumers. Our supposition is therefore no purely 
imaginary one. 

When there is no such combination among American 
producers as that adverted to, the article 'above referred to 
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will sell for 81>25, if domestic producers can supply all the 
domestic denuiiid. In this case domestic consumers bear 
a burden of 20 cents on each article bought. In any ease, 
domestic consumers are sure to bear a burden proportionate 
to the greater expense at which tlie domestic article is pro¬ 
duced. This burden on consumers ceases only 'v^hen the 
domestic money cost of production becomes as low as the 
foreign cost, — and then the protective duty is no longer 
needed. 

The essential featiii'es of the free-trade argument may be 
summed up in the following live points: — 

(1) From the view-point of comumption, protective duties 
tend beyond all question either to m'.taially increase the cost of 
living or to prevent its decrease. Living certainly is cheaper 
in free-trade countries like Belgium and England, or semi- 
free-tradc countries like Switzerland, than in the United 
States or in France. 

Import duties usually cause an increase not only in the 
price of imported goods upon which the duty is levied, but 
in the price of all similar goods consumed within tho country. 
In this way the public pays, out of its own pocket, in the 
guise of increased prices, much more than the government 
actually collects in customs duties. Suppose for instance 
that France imports 40,000,000 bushels of wheat, and that 
this wheat is worth, at the port of arrival, $1.00 ])er bushel. 
Because of foreign competition in wheat, the 300,000.000 
bushels raised in France will jalso bring only $1.00 per bushel. 
This is precisely why French farmers complain. Now sup¬ 
pose that in accordance with the demands of the agricul¬ 
turists, a duty of 50 cents per bushel is levied on imported 
wheat.^ The government will then collect, through its cus¬ 
toms officials, (provided the duty has not reduced imports} 
the sum of $20,000,000. But consider the position of the 

^ The Btrongest advocates of protection in France and Germany are the 
Bgricnltoxal claeseB. In Germany their Influence has recently resulted in the 
passage of a high protectionist duty on imported cereals. 
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general public. Wheat consumers will now bear an addi¬ 
tional burden of 50 cents per bushel of foreign wheat, or a 
total of $20,000,000, — the amount paid to the government. 
But this is not all; the consumers will pay considerably 
more than this. French producers will naturally sell their 
wheat «t the same price as foreign wheat, and the French 
people will therefore pay 50 cents more for every bushel 
of wheat raised in France, that is, an additional sum of 
$150,000,000. Above and beyond the amount brought into 
the government treasury, $150,000,000 must be paid by the 
public to native wlieat>growers ; thus the eonsuuiers will be 
compelled to bear a totiil burden of $170,000,000, because of 
the protective duty on wheat which increases the govern¬ 
ment revenues by merely $20,000,000. 

It is true that the inverse effect may bike place. It may 
happen that the protective duty, by keeping prices at an 
artificially high level, will give an excessive impetus to pro¬ 
duction, and then, because of relative overproduction, again 
entail a fall in prices. At the present time this very phenom¬ 
enon is taking place in France with regard to wine-growing. 
The high duty put on foreign wines, and the subsequent 
rise in prices, led to so great a production of wine that it 
exceeded the demand and resulted in the failure of many 
wine-growers to disj>()se of their goods. The same result, 
although oil a smaller scale, has taken place in French wheat- 
production. 

' When such effects as these are the result of protective 
duties, wherein does their advantage consist? Is it an ad¬ 
vantage for a country to be inundated with its own products 
rather than with foreign goods? Is it not true, on the 
contrary, that overproduction at home is worse than over¬ 
production abrr)ad, so far as we arc concerned ? For against 
foreign overproduction wc can defend ourselves ver}'simply 
by purchasing no more than we require, whereas the refusal 
to buy native products will cause the ruin of some of our 
fellow-citizens. 
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(2) From the point of view of distnhuti<m^ protective 

duties create injustice, because their effect is to guarantee 
an increased income to the producers of protected goods. 
And this favoritism is all the more objectionable in view of 
the fact that most governments persistently refuse to grant 
to laborers a legal minimum wage. ' 

(3) Even from the standpoint of national production^ 
which protective duties are supposed to foster and sustain, 
free traders contend that these duties really do an incontest¬ 
able injury to homo production by increasing the cost of raw 
materials (whenever there are duties on raw materials), im¬ 
plements, machinery, and all the equipment of productive 
enterprises.^ We have already explained that all protective 
duties, whether on raw material or on manufactured goods, 
invite capital away from industries in which a nation has 
unparalleled advantages into industries where facilities are 
not BO good. Their immediate effect, therefore, is to de¬ 
crease the productivity of a nation’s capital and labor by 
turning it from its natural channels into protected industries 
and thus causing economic loss. 

It has been observed' that when once any industry is pro¬ 
tected there iminediaicly arises the necessity to protect others, 
which are handicapped by having to pay higher prices for some 
of the goods they require. “ Fire,” says Fawcett, “ is, not 
more certain to spread amongst inflammable material than 
is protection, when once sanctioned, to embrace a constantly 
increasing number of industries within its influence. Each 
new protective duty that is imposed inevitably creates a 
demand for protection in other industries.” Free traders 

1 Sometimes goods are admitted to a country free of duty on condition 
that they shall be reSxported in a different form within a given space of time. 
Thus some countries admit iron, wheat, etc., free of duty on condition tliat 
they be reSzportcd as manufactured goods. The producer importing these 
goods must give some guarantee that they shall be exported again within a 
given period. 

DrautadtB are duties which are repaid when goods brought into the 
oonntry are again sent out of it. Tbsj an merely restituted onatoma duties. 
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asserti moreover, that nothing is better calculated to exert 
a deteriorating influence on a country than to encourage its 
industrial classes to be perpetually looking to the state for 
assistance. “ This continual law-making about industry has 
been prolific of industrial and political mischief. It has 
tainted ^our political life with log-rolling, presidential wire¬ 
pulling, lobbying, and custom-house politics. It has created 
privileged classes in the free American community, who were 
saved from the risks and dangers of business to which the 
rest of us are liable.” ^ 

(4) From the commercial point of view it has been noted 
that protective duties raduce imports and thus simultaneously 
tend to reduce exports. Hence they are entirely incompati¬ 
ble with the efforts made to faciliate intercourse between 
nations by building tunnels through mountains, construct¬ 
ing canals, spanning the seas with lines of subsidized ships, 
laying telegraphic cables, encouraging international exposi¬ 
tions, and establishing international monetary regulations. 
Can anything be more absurd than to spend millions for dig¬ 
ging canals and building roads, and then stationing customs 
officials at both ends or at the principal sca-ports of the 
nation in order to restrict the passage of as much merchandise 
as possible ? 

(5) From the point of view of induetrial progreee free trad¬ 
ers liold that protective duties slacken progress by remov¬ 
ing or attenuating foreign competition. Prince Bismarck in 
one of his political speeches spoke of those pike-fish that are 
sometimes placed in carp-ponds to keep the carps on the alert 
and prevent them from burying themsel 7es in the mud. The 
comparison would be entirely appropriate in this connec¬ 
tion. For a country to retain its rank as a great industrial 
and commercial power, — and this is precisely the aim of 
protectionists, — it must constantly renew its industrial 
equipment and eliminate those methods and implements that 

I 

1 W. 8. Sumner, **LeotoreB on the Hietoiy of Protection in the United 
fitatee." 
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are not entirely up-to-date. This necessity is always more 
or less unpleasant to producers, and it is extremely question¬ 
able whether they would feel it or submit to it with good 
grace unless they were forced to do so by the pressure of 
foreign conix)etition. 

« 

Thus far the free traders appear to have the better of the 
discussion. But there are two other arguments for protec¬ 
tion that have considerable force, and that cannot be put 
aside so easily as the preceding ones. 

Tlie firat — which we have already suggested — lies in the 
fact that a nation, having the right to exist as a nation, also 
has the right and the duty to develop all the dormant possi¬ 
bilities of economic development that lie within it, — agricul¬ 
tural, industrial, and commercial, ft should strive to make 
the best, the coinplctest, and the most diversified use of its 
soil, its climate, and the qualities of its population. It should 
not be willing merely to become a wheel in the universal 
mechanisiii, but should develop and preserve its own x^cculiar 
genius and native characteristics. 

Protection may thci'efore be regarded as a kind of disci¬ 
pline, like that which prevents a pupil from having his tasks 
done by a companion more able than he and which thus 
obliges him to do them himself. Its pur^^osc is not to raise 
prices, but to increase liome production sufficiently to iheet 
all the needs of the nation. 

There is of course some trath in this argument. But, it 
may be asked, is not free trade a superior educative system 
by virtue of the severer discipline to which it subjects home 
industry and agriculture ? Is it not better adapted to the 
development of the unknown resources of a country ? This 
question cannot be answered dogmatically; it is one tliat 
each country must answer according to its own peculiar tem¬ 
perament and ideals. 

The second argument is that the deplorable state of immi¬ 
nent war, or at least of armed peace, that characterizes the 
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beginning of the twentieth century has oreatecl an abnormal 
situation and temporarily justifies the system of protection. 
As we happen to be living in a barbarous epoch wherein all 
nations fear the possibility of an almost universal war, it is 
natural that each country should defend the industries that 
are indispensable to its own safety. These indispensable 
industries include not only tlie production of weapons and of 
food, but also that of the coal which is necessary to propel 
trains and vessels, as well as the iron, horses, wheat, meat, 
cloth, leather, and all that is directly or remotely necessary 
to equip and maintain thousands of men under arms. Eng¬ 
land, to be sure, imports more than half her food supply from 
abroad; but she dares do this only because she is mistress of 
the great maritime routes, and because she expends colossal 
sums of money in order to retain her naval superiority. If 
ever she had reason to fear that her maritime intercourse 
might be interrupted, there is no doubt that she would at 
once adopt measures for increasing her agricultural produc¬ 
tion, oven though artificial encouragement were found neces¬ 
sary. Considering the vast proportions which modern 
warfare would probably assume, and the probability that 
nearly the whole adult male population of belligei'ent nations 
would be brought under arms, as well as the likelihood that 
all the economic resources of the nation would be drawn upon, 
it may be truthfully said that every occupation aids to some 
extent in the national defence. 

Granting all tliis, we must nevertheless inquire whether 
protection does not have precisely the effect of creating the 
danger against which it pretends to defend us. Is not a 
“ tariff war ” likely to provoke war of the bloodier sort ? 
And would not free trade have the opposite effect by making 
war almost impossible ? A long time ago, Montesquieu said 
that **tlie natural effect of commerce is to produce peace.” 

At all events, if protection is accepted as a military neces¬ 
sity, it must then be considered as a supplementary expense 
added to the war budget, and not as a national revenue 
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Thus, one Ameiioan economist calonlated that a certain spin^ 
ning mill had cost the country more than an armed cruiser. 
This manner of considering the subject does not appeal to 
protectionists ; they prefer keeping up the illusion of imagi¬ 
nary gains for the nation. But why should they fear to be 
frank ? It would be better to declare boldly that protective 
duties and tariff wars are fully as good as armed peace and 
actual warfare. They are, perhaps, quite as expensive ; but 
they may be necessary means for obtaining a due share in 
the world’s prosperity and influence. 


Vin. The Relative Importance of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 

Whatever may be the theoretical merits of the policy 
of unrestricted foreign trade or of that which would erect 
tariff barriers between nations, it would be unjustifiable to 
leave this subject without calling attention to two matters 
which are often overlooked. 

The nations of the earth differ widely in area, population, 
the nature of their soil and subsoil, in the qualities of their 
inhabitants and in the genius of their institutions. All these 
elements must be taken into account in the discussion of a 
commercial policy. The size of some countries is such Jbhat 
they could under no ciraumstanccs asi)ire to national self- 
Bufiioiency in economic matters. The principality of Monaco, 
with an area of eight square miles and a population of 13,000, 
or the grand duchy of Luxemburg, with an area of about 1000 
square miles and a population of 218,000, would scarcely act 
wisely in cutting off foreign trade. This is equally true 
of Denmark, Switzerland, Belgium, Portugal, Greece, Hol¬ 
land, Norway, and Sweden, with populations ranging from 
2,000,000 to 6,000,000. There is but little variety in the 
products of these nations. Because of their limited size, 
the uniformity of their climate and their soil, they lack a 
large number of raw materials. If these nations undertook 
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to produce all kinds of commodities for themselves, the di¬ 
vision of labor would necessarily be of the crudest sort. 

Countries possessing large territory, but a very sparse popu¬ 
lation—like the Argentine Republic and Brazil—are in a 
somewhat different position, but one which is nevertheless 
not altdgether unlike that of the above-mentioned countries. 
These vast territories contain unlimited and varied natural 
resources, but their small population, a great part of which 
consists of negroes or of uncivilized indigenous tribes, makes 
it impossible to carry out the division of labor to any great 
degree, except for a few branches of production. 

The domestic commerce of such nations as Belgium and 
Holland, for instance, is of less importance than their for¬ 
eign trade.' The Dutch have become wealtliy by importing 
and exporting goods, and their present principal source of 
gain is the forwarding trade. Norway lias but few com¬ 
modities to sell, and must buy a multitude of things abroad. 
Denmark, Switzerland, and several other nations occupy a 
similar position economically. 

On the other hand, large nations, like Russia and the 
United States, possessing immense territorial dominions and a 
large population of varied character, are evidently in a much 
more favorable position for the development of their economic 
8elf;sufliciency. They form, as it were, economic worlds 
in themselves, and would suffer little loss from the interrup¬ 
tion of international trade. Russia, with an area of over 
’ 8,000,000 square miles and a population of nearly 130,000,000, 
and the United States with an area of 3,000,000 square miles 
(excluding Alaska and our colonies) and a population of 
almost 80,000,000, evidently are not in the same category 
with Holland and Portugal. The United States occupies a 
compact strip across the Western Continent, extends from the 
subtropical regions to the region of long winters and short 
summers, and includes a greater variety of products than any 
other one oouiitry in the world. An elaborate system of 
communication and transportation, almost unlimited natural 
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resources, and the singularly inventive turn of mind of out 
population, give the United States, with but one-fifth the 
population of China, a greater productive capacity than that 
country possesses. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that our 
foreign commerce sinks into insignificance when compared 
with our domestic trade. The total value of imports and 
exports of the United States for the fiscal year 1902 was 
82,285,040,349, and although this amount of foreign commerce 
was exceeded only .by that of Great liritain and Germany, 
our domestic trade exceeded our foreign trade many times 
over. Within the borders of this nation lies the largest free- 
trade district in the world, with a volume of trade surpass¬ 
ing the entire foreign and domestic commerce of .the United 
Kingdom. 

It is of course a more difficult matter to ascertain the 
extent of domestic commerce than that of foreign trade. As 
all goods imported and exported must pass through the cus¬ 
toms houses, where their kinds, quantities, and values go on 
record, the amount of foreign trade can be learned with com¬ 
parative exactness. The same is not true of domestic trade. 
''The railroads are required to keep an account of the 
quantity of freight they carry, but not of the value, and the 
kinds of goods are given only roughly. On the watercourses 
it is still more difficult to know what the trade is; figures 
are published stating the number of tons of freight carried, 
but many of them are only estimated, luid much freight never 
gets on record at all. If the long-distance traffic is thus 
imperfectly kjiown, what shall be said of the local trade ? 
Farm wagons, drays, local express companies, and delivery 
wagons do the transporting when the customer does not carry 
away his purchases by hand; only the dealers can give even 
an estimate of this business, and that they rarely do; still 
more rarely is the sum of the transactions of all dealers 
within a locality ever known with any degree of accuracy. 
Then there is a vast amount of trading in which merchants 
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have no part; Peter and Andrew trade knives, two farmera 
in the backwoods trade horses, a gardener sells some potatoes 
to a neighbor—the volume of such transactions can of course 
never be known. Our compilation of statistics for domestic 
commerce will therefore be attended with much uncertainty.” * 

Some figures, however, recently compiled by the Treasury 
Bureau of Stiitistics, which has become a part of the newly 
founded cabinet Department of Commerce and Labor, esti¬ 
mate the internal commerce of the United States at 
$(20,000,000,000, — more than the entire international com¬ 
merce of the world. In arriving at this estimate, the Bureau 
of Statistics includes only one transaction in each articlej)ro- 
duced, whereas, in fact, a very large number of the articles 
produced pass through the hands of several middlemen before 
reaching the consumer.^ The estimate is based on the figures 
of the Twelfth Census, which put the total value of manu¬ 
factures in 1000 at $13,000,000,000, those of agriculture 
at nearly $4,000,000,000, and those of minerals at over 
$1,000,000,000. Adding to these the products of the fisher¬ 
ies, the total value of the products of the great industries 
of 1900 would be $18,000,000,000. The rapid growth of all 
lines of industry since 1900, especially in manufacturing, 
seems to justify the conclusion that even a single transaction 
in ^1 the products of the country would mean an aggregate 
for 1902 of nearly $20,000,000,000.® 

Estimating the domestic commerce of the couutry at former 
census years by the same method, the Bureau of Statistics 
finds that our total domestic commerce has grown approxi- 

> Clow, “ Introduction to the Study of Commerce,’* p. 104. 

^ Hie term eommeree applies only to the change of ownerehlp, as we have 
explained ; therefore goods which are kept by the producer for his own use 
do not properly fall imder the head of commerce. But the amount of goods 
BO kept Is relatively small and constantly decreasing. 

• Mr. C. C. Adams,in his “ Commercial Geography,” gives $28,000,000,000 
as the value of our domestic trade, without, however, explaining how he 
reaches this figure. The same author Is authority for the statement that the 
people of the tJnited States buy $40 worth of home products for every dollar 
they expend for foreign goods. 
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matelj as follows: 82,000,000,000 in 1850; 83,500,000,000 
in 1860; 86,250,000,000 in 1870 ; 87,760,000,000 in 1880; 
and 812,000,000,000 in 1890. It will be seen from this esti¬ 
mate that our internal commerce has increased 50 per cent in 
the decade from 1890 to 1900, and is ten times as large in 
1902 as in 1850 ; meanwhile, from 1850 to 1900, the popula¬ 
tion has increased three and one-half times. 

The foreign commerce of the nation has also increased 
during this period, but it is far from approaching the impor¬ 
tance of domestic commerce. 

IX. Some Moderate Forms of Protection 

Is there no other system to accomplish the object for which 
customs duties are devised? Can there not be protection 
without protective duties ? Theoretically, yes; by means 
of premiums to producers.^ 

This method seems to offer none of the objections to which 
a system of import duties gives rise; it appears to be supe¬ 
rior to protective duties for the following reasons : — 

(1} Premiums can be graded at will, in such a manner as to 
protect those producers that most need protection, and not 
the others ; while customs duties often establish an unequal 
protection, insufficient for the weak and unnecessary to the 
strong. Premiums can be adjusted to the cost of production, 
which is seldom exactly tlie same in any two cstablishmc^iis. 
Within any industry there may be ten or a hundred dif¬ 
ferent costs of production. Sqme establishments barely 
manage to pay expenses. Others make large profits for 
selling at the same price that the first establishments 
receive. 

(2) Premiums of this kind put no obstacle in the way of 

1 Fremiiims on production must not be confounded with export premiums 
such as are employed by several nations (Germany, Austria, and Fiance) in 
the oaae of sugar, and which produce the strange result that sugar is sold 
cheaper abrpad by these countries ^an at home. It is likely that these 
premiums on exported sugar will be abolished veiy soon, in accordance with 
an international agreement made in 1908. 
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foreign commerce; they permit the development of exporta¬ 
tion and importation and do not raise the price of goods, 
whereas customs duties involve an expensive administration 
and give rise to the systematic, demoralizing practice of 
smuggling. 

(3) They are least likely to provoke internationid con> 
flicts. 

(4) They by no means hinder production, since they do 
not increase the price of raw materials, and are thus not open 
to the objection of artificially raising the cost of production. 
On the contrary, they may be instituted under conditions 
that will stimulate the progress of particular industries. « 

(5) Finally, and above all, this system does not purport to 
be anytliing else than what it really is, namely, a sacrifice im¬ 
posed upon the nation for reasons of public utility. It gives 
rise to no misconceptions, and sanctions no misrepresenta¬ 
tions. The public knows that it is paying for this protec¬ 
tion,” and knoAVs exactly how much it pays. Herein consists 
the great economic and moral superiority of this method. 
Customs duties, on the other hand, give rise among the 
people to a dangerous misunderstanding by leading them to 
regard as a gain that which in reality is a burden. 

But this last characteristic explains why protectionists 
prefer customs duties. Premiums or bounties to producers 
would make the matter too plain. This, moreover, is why 
such a system as we have suggested can never become popu¬ 
lar. It makes altogether too palpable and evident the fact 
that a sacrifice is required of all citizens and a privilege 
accorded to the few, thus violating the sentiment of equality. 
Its successful application, furthermore, requires a discern¬ 
ment and an impartiality which can scarcely be hoped for in 
any human government.^ 

^ Other devicea have also been emplc^ed for the Bame purposes; ~(a) 
ferwtial cAorpes, by which, for example in Austria, special railToad rates 
are accorded with a rlew to encouraging the exportation of certain commodi¬ 
ties ; (b) gnarantHd interest an capital invested in some new industry whieh 
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Some years ago there began a movement which, without 
advocating either protection or free trade in general, favored 
reciprocity in the matter of customs tariffs. In England this 
is called fair trade^ as opposed to free trade. It is often¬ 
times argued that by the adoption of restrictions upon trade 
nations do each other injury. It is said that free trade 
would be all very well if every nation adopted it; but as 
long as other nations impose tariffs on our goods, we must 
be prepared to retaliate. Some of those who hold this view 
regard a tariff simply as a diplomatic means of securing 
mutual concessions, “sometimes treating these concessions 
as steps toward a general x)olicy of tariff reduction the world 
over, which was tlie pltin pursued by the ministers of Napo* 
leon III; sometimes bargaining for them as special privileges 
not to be granted to the world in general, which is the idea 
underlying the present reciprocity treaties of the United 
States. 

“ When this view is accepted, a policy of tariff warfare 
follows as a matter of course. There are times when it 
seems as though a great many nations were carried away 
with this spirit of comi|iercial liostility.” ^ When this system 
is employed by way of reprisals to compel a protectionist 
country to reduce its duties, — if, for example, England 
should answer tlie higli tariffs of the United State? by 
.heavily taxing American products, — it may very well bo 
justiiicd. In such a case, however, the question of tariffs is 
])olitical rather than economie. 

But if we regard this conception as a scientific theory, wo 
find that it has no logical basis. For if the protectionist 
system is good, it should be adopted; if it is bad, it should 
be abandoned. The question whether other countries have 

it Ib desirable to encourage (often used in South America and Mexico); 
(c) tax ezemptiouH or reductiona for new industries which a government 
seeks to acclimatize,—frequent examples of which method are offered by 
Hungary and Roumania. 

^ A. T. Hadley, Beonomiesv** P* 
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adopted it or not has no bearing on the problem; that is 
their concern, not ours. No doubt if the states of Europe 
were to levy duties on American products, they would harm 
the United States. Hut they, would also harm themselves; 
and the evil which we are in a position to do our neighbors 
cannot «be regarded as a compensation for that which we 
inflict upon ourselves. 

Another form of moderate protection consists of eounter- 
vailing duties. Its advocates assert that when a country is 
more heavily burdened by taxation than foreign nations, it 
should, in order to reestablish equality in competition, burden 
foreign products with duties at least equal to the taxes paid 
by native producers. 

We must be careful to understand just what this means. 
If it means simply that those goods which within the country 
are burdened with certain taxes, — like whiskey and tobacco, 
— should be taxed to the same extent when imiiorted from 
abroad, no one will challenge this principle of fiscal equality. 
Hut if it means that whenever a country has the misfor¬ 
tune to be oppressed by heavy taxes of all kinds, it can 
lighten this burden by imposing high customs duties on 
foreign goods, it is utterly absurd. Indeed, such an argu¬ 
ment is entirely based on the notion that customs duties are 
paid by foreign exporters. If, as we have endeavored to 
show, these duties really fall on our own people in the form 
of higher prices, then we may grasp the peculiar nature of 
this plan of compensation, which, under pretence of equal¬ 
izing the struggle, doubles the burdens of a nation that is 
already most heavily laden. 

X. Commercial Treaties 

Between .the system of free trade (meaning laisaez faire 
and competition) and that of protection (meaning national 
autonomy and governmental regulation) there is fortunately 
another commercial policy, namely, that which is founded 
on international agreement and which we may call the eon* 
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trtictual system. It may bo regarded as a true outcome of 
the spirit of international amity, and the expression of vol¬ 
untary solidarity. We have already given utterance to the 
hope that this solidarity will ultimately become the normal 
method of regulating economic relations among individuals 
(see pages 38-40); similarly, we hope that it may become the 
customaiy manner of determining relations among nations. 
Such is in fact the present tendency. Commercial treatiee^ by 
which nations peacefully and carefully reach some detiiiite 
and permanent agreement with regard to their economic rela¬ 
tions to one another, seem the wisest policy that an enlight¬ 
ened nation can adopt. They place reasonable limitations 
upon countries that are disposed to make exaggerated claims. 
They give rise to a reciprocity of interests, and lay the foun¬ 
dation of friendliness and solidarity among the contracting 
nations.^ 

Oommercial treaties offer the following advantages: — 

(1) They guarantee tlie stahility qf tariffs during a defi¬ 
nite period, generally ten years. This circumstance is very 
favorable to the development of commerce. It is of course 
true, on the other hand, that they bind the contracting nations 
and thus deprive them of the privilege of changing their cus¬ 
toms duties according to varying circumstances; but this 
immutability should be regarded as a good, not as an evil. 

(2) They permit of a differentiation of duties^ according tp 
the country with which the treaty is made, whereas customs 
duties otherwise arc necessarily unlforni and special provision 
cannot be made for differences in the economic conditions 
of various nations. It is true that this advantage is practi¬ 
cally almost done away with by the so-called most favored 
nation clause,” which is usually inserted in all treaties, and 
by virtue of which any concession made by one nation to 

1 The eommeTcial treatiee leoently made by Germany, Austria, Switser- 
laud, and Belgium have founded a sort of Central European ouetomB union, 
ilie United States has tried—thus far without nincli Hiiccesa —to form a 
customs union that shall include all the American republics. 
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another is immediately extended %p9o facto to all other nations 
having previously made treaties with the contracting nation. 

(3) They lead gradually to a more liberal regime and to 
the abolition or lowering of barriers between nations, because, 
with every *^newal of a commercial treaty, the contracting 
parties wrest concessions from each other ; whereas the pro¬ 
tective system, once firmly established in a country, tends to 
grow more ladical and more general, for the reason that all 
classes of the community claim a share of the spoils. 

There can be no doubt that, in many European countries, 
the recent rapid increase in the amount of goods imported 
from / merica lias given rise to a movement in favor,of pro¬ 
tective measure*^ against American products. Particularly 
in Continental Kurrpe this tendency appears to be growing 
stronger, and may culminate in measures that will seriously 
restrict American exportation to those countries. The adop¬ 
tion of commercial ti*caties upon the basis of mutual tariff 
concessions, however, will doubtless be found the most suc¬ 
cessful method of preserving and extending the European 
markets conquered by American goods. 



CHAPTER V —CREDIT 


I. Credit is only an Extension of Exchange 

Credit is protracted exchange, that is to say, exchange 
which is not complete until a certain period of time has 
elapsed. Introduce the element of time into exchange, and it 
becomes credit. Hence credit may be defined as the exchange 
of preeent wealth for future wealth. 

For example : I sell you some wool, but you have no money 
with which to pay me, i.e. no present wealth to give me in 
exchange for what you have received. This does not pre¬ 
clude exchange between us. All that you will have to do is 
to give me, in exchange, part of the wealth which you intend 
to create with the wool, — say an equivalent value in cloth 
when you have manufactured it of the wool I gave you. 

In this example the underlying exchange is perfectly obvi¬ 
ous. The transaction is a sale, differing from ordinary sales 
only in the circumstance that payment is not made immedi¬ 
ately but at some future date. Now this difference, which 
appears to have little significance, has very important con.ie- 
quences. It is, indeed, no small matter to introduce the 
element of futurity into the domain of contracts. 

There is another kind of transaction in which the under¬ 
lying fact of exchange is less perceptible. Suppose that, 
instead of selling you the wool, I lend it to you ; that is to say, 
its transfer is conditioned upon the return of some equiva¬ 
lent when you have used the wool to make cloth. Evidently, 
you will not return to me the same wool that I lent you, for 
you have employed it to make the cloth. You can, however, 
give me an equal value when you have sold the cloth. 
Here again, idthough there has really been no sale on my 
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part, it is obvious that present goods have been exchanged 
for future goods. 

The operations just described —sale on condition of pay¬ 
ment at some future date^ and loan —are the two essential 
forms of credit. 

Other things being equal, present goods are always more 
desirable than future goods. Goods for which we must wait 
have less value than those already in our possession. Wlien, 
thei'efore, present wealth is exchanged for future wealth, the 
equilibrium of exchange must be established by requiring 
the borrower to give back a somewhat higher value. When 
payment is deferred tlie price of goods is likely to be higher 
than when cash is paid; the difference between the two prices 
is commonly called diecount Wholesale business houses 
generally give discounts for the immediate payment of bills, 
or for their 2 )ayrneiit in shorter periods than are customarily 
allowed. The same principle explains why in the case of 
loans the sum reiuriiod is always simiewhat larger than the 
sum loaned, the difference being called intereet.^ 

Credit involves the following characteristics : — (1) The 
coneumption of the object sold or loaned; (2) the expecta¬ 
tion of some new object of value to take its place. The man 
who lets a house or a farm knows perfectly well that the 
house or farm remains the same whether he or a tenant occu¬ 
pies it, and tliat it will ultimately be restored to him. But 
the man who yields an object designed for consumption 
knows that he loses all control over the object. He knows 
tiiat it will bo destroyed; that, in fact, is its purpose. Wheat, 
for instance, must be ground, to produce dour; it must lie 
planted, to give a new crop. Even money must be spent or 
invested in some way before it can produce additional money. 

The destruction of wealth, it should be noted, for the 

■^Conaolt Boelini-Bawerk, **Capital and Interest*' In this section ws 
have nothing to do with tho question whether discount and interest are legit* 
finale, nor with the question whether they can he doue away with. These 
questions come under DisUibution. 
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purpose of creating future wealth, is always a problematical 
operation for both lender and borrower. 

Consider first the lender. He always incurs more or less 
risk. To be sure, he expects to receive more than an equiva¬ 
lent amount of future wealth. But this anticipated wealth doee 
not yet exist; before he can receive it, it has to be praduced, 
and whatever is future is ipso facto uncertain. For this 
reason legislators have sought to devise means for protecting 
the lender against loss; and the devices and precautions 
which they have introduced from time to time constitute 
one of the most important branches of civil law: guaranty, 
liability, mortgages, etc. Notwithstanding legal protection, 
the lender always must liave more or less confidence in the 
borrower. This is why the term credit ’* is ai)plied to this 
particular kind of loan. Credit, as the word itself indicates 
(credo^ I believe), means faith. 

Consider now the borrower. Unlike the tenant of a house 
or a farm, the borrower is not bound to preserve intact the 
object lent to him, and to return it to the owner at the 
expiration of a fixed period. In using it, that is to say in 
destroying it, he must.create an equivalent value with which 
he can meet his debt when it is due. He must therefore be 
extremely careful to employ this wealth productively. If he 
consumes it unproduotively (e.g. for personal expenses), or 
' even if he fails to reproduce an amount of wealth at least 
equal in value to that which he borrowed, he suffers a loss. 
A list of the unfortunate borrowers of all nations and of 
all epochs, whose ruin was due largely to the misuse of 
credit, would be interminable. Credit, therefore, is an infi¬ 
nitely more dangerous productive device than those we have 
heretofore considered. It is likely to render efficient service, 
in production, only in communities which have reached a high 
stage of industrial education and development. 
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II. The History of Credit 

Of all systems of eoonomic organization, that based on 
credit is the most recent. In fact, its function is too complex 
to permit of its introduction among primitive peoples. At 
present it presupposes the accumulation of capital.in the 
form of money, although among primitive peoples credit 
appears to have existed in the custom of lending cattle. It 
may, indeed, be held that loans played an important part in 
Antiquity and in the Middle Ages. This is true. But loans 
were then regarded simply as a kind of assistance given by 
members of the same family or of the same social class to 
each other in cases of exceptional need, or as a method of 
exploiting foreigners and members of other social classes.^ 
Credit was rarely employed as a method of encouraging pro¬ 
duction. Hence the opprobrium which attached to the loan 
of money or goods, and the riots which were frequently 
caused by debts of this nature. In the loan contracts of the 
Middle Ages the church fathers endeavored to distinguish 
those cases in which loans aided production (and for which 
they admitted that interest was legitimate) from those in 
which it was clearly unproductive (in which cases they called 
interest usury and forbade it). They did not reason so poorly 
as some critics have supposed, inasmuch as the measures 
that they adopted were dictated by the needs of the epoch. 

As a means of facilitating production, credit arose only 
when it became possible to regard future wealth, — which is 
the true object of credit, — as commercially transferable from 
one person to another. This important step was accomplished 
by the invention oinegoUahlepaper^ —credit instruments that 
may be bought and sold in the market in much the same way 
that other goods are. The use of negotiable paper dates 
probably from the thirteenth century.* 

1 (t Unto a Btnuiger thoa mayest lend upon naaiy; but onto thy brotlitt 
them ahalt not lend upon ueory (Deuteronomy xzlil. 20). 

*ProfeBBor Hildebrand, one of the foundem of the Gemum hletorieil 
Mhool of economlflte, made credit tlie basle of hie divlaloii of eeonomlo o?ola> 
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At tlio outset, credit instruments' were not regarded as 
wealth, because they were neither consumable nor at all like 
material objects. A credit instrument was considered as a 
purely personal bond between creditor and debtor. In the 
significant words of the commentators on classical Roman law, 
the obligation adhered to the body or person of the debtor, — 
ossi6us Kaeret, If the debtor failed to repay, tho creditor 
could not seize his goods ; there was nothing which he could 
seize but the perron of the debtor. Roman law permitted 
the creditor to imprison tho debtor or even to cut him in 
pieces, — as tho law of the Twelve Tables puts it, in partei 
secanto. Under such circumstances as these, the conception 
of transferable credit claims could not arise. 

But it was not long before Roman jurists took a great step 
forward; credits or claims came to be regarded as wealth 
(5(ma), and by means of ingenious devices they were even 
made transferable (e.g. by what was called novatio and liti»- 
eonteitatio),^ The transfer of credits, however, continued to 

tion. The first period was that of natural economy^ in which there was no 
exchange or in which exchange took tlie form of barter; the goods that were 
prodneed were consumed by the producers, and there was little or no change 
in the ownemhip of wealth. Tho second was that of money eeonomyt marked 
by the introduction of sale and purchase. Exchange, which played an 
important part in the economic life of tho community, was facilitated by the 
use of money. The third period is that of credit economy^ characterized by 
the custom of deferred payment, by loans, and by other forms of protracted 
exchange transactions. 

This threefold division of economic evolution into NaturwirOuichaft^ GelU 
wirthechaft, and Credilwirihachqft must not be supposed to imply that at auy 
time one of these systems prevailed alone. It is probable tlint barter will 
never entirely disappear; indeed, we have shown that in many respects we 
have returned to what is practically a system of barter, e.g, in international' 
trade. Credit, on the other hand, existed in an embryonic form among prim¬ 
itive tribes, where the custom prevailed of lending food or cattle. The above 
division, however, is true in the sense that certain periods have been charac¬ 
terized by the predominance of one system. 

Credit economy is only in its beginnings. There may come a time when It 
will do away entirely with money. (See page 290.) 

^ Credit has likewise undergone another transformation which we can 
only indicate here because it belongs to the domain of law rather than tliat 
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6e more difficult than the tranlsfer of ordinary material goods, 
and even to-day, according to the French Civil Code (which 
may be regarded as the heir and outcome of the Romiui legal 
system}, the transfer of credit instruments involves formal¬ 
ities of a somewhat complicated nature, — especially the 
notifidhtion of the debtor. 

3ut business law lias always progressed more rapidly than 
civil law and served as a pioneer of legal evolution. Thus, 
in the Middle Ages, business law — the “ law merchant *’ — 
devised admirable means,of representing credit claims by 
certificates, transferable simply by indorsement. The most 
important kinds of negotiable credit instrunients (“ eommer- 
cial paper") are hilh of exchange nwdi promUeory noteB.^ 

of economics. It has lost the character of an exclusively personal matter, 
wlilch it possessed at the outset, and become reaU that is to say, it is now 
based upon some male rial Hocurily or lien, ur at least upon the property 
of the debtor. 

Nevertheless, tlicrc appears here to be another example of that strange 
Hpinil evolution of which wc have already mentioned several examples (page 
287, note), inasmuch as the tendency now is to revert to personal credit, Le, 
credit based solely on faith, — which is the true and highest significance of 
the term. Examples of this are ** lines of credit,'* codperative credit socle-' 
ties, etc. 

1 In the case of a hill of exchange the creditor who has sold goods makes 
out a paper to this effect: ^ 

* Nkw Youk, March 1, 1903. 

To William WUson [the debtor], Chicago^ Illiuois. 

At eight of this hUl, pay to John Jones^ or order. One Hundred Dollars, 
for value receive 

(^Signed) Henrt Brown [the creditor]. 

Brown will sell this bill to Jones^ who, if he chooses, may transfer it to 
any one else by Indorsing it. 

The following is the form of a promissory note, made out by a purchaser 
of goods, or a borrower, to his creditor: — 

PHiLADBr.raiA, March 1,1008. 

Three months date I promise to pay, to Henry While [the creditor], 
pr order, the sum of Five Hundred Dollars, with interest at five per cent, 
for value received. 


{^Signed) Fbilif Johnson [the debtor]. 
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Promissory notes are written promises to pay a sum of 
money upon demand or at some specified time. These notes 
may be transferred at will from one person to another, and 
circulate almost as freely as money. The payee or holder of 
the note may, by writing an order on the back and signing 
his name, make the note payable to a third persoh. By 
indorsing the note in this manner, any holder may use it as 
a means of paying his debts. When the fined holder presents 
it for payment, it nay have effected a number of exchanges. 

Transferability by indorsement is a maryellous simplifica¬ 
tion ; but indorsement is nevertheless a formality, and one 
of no mean importance, since it involves tlie legal responsi¬ 
bility of all those who sign the paper. Greater simplicity 
and wider use is attained by suppressing the need for a sig¬ 
nature, and creating credit instruments that may be passed 
from hand to hand as easily as money (e.g, notes payable to 
the hearer). 

With the accomplishment of this step we reach the latest 
stage in the evolution of credit. Henceforward vast amounts 
of weidth — not fictitious wealth, but future wealth, which 
is something quite different—are added to the sum total of 
present wealth, and circulate in the form of negotiable paper, 
or of paper payable to the bearer. These credit instruments 
of various kinds are now used to an extent that but a few 
years ago would have been almost inconceivable, and have 
given rise to a class of persons called bankers, whose business 
it is to deal in these instruments. 

An investigation made some years ago by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, concerning the use of various kinds of 
money and the use of checks, drafts, and other credit in¬ 
struments in the national banks of the United States, dis- 

A promlasoiy note le simply a promise to pay made by a debtor to his 
creditor, bat which the latter can transfer to other persona A bill of ex* 
cfaangS (also called a is somewhat more complicated; it is an order 

addreaed by the creditor to bis debtor instracting him to pay a certain snm 
to some thM person, designated in the bill, or his order. 
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closed that less than 10 per cent of the receipts (in 1892) 
were in cash; in the larger cities, such as New York, metallic 
money represented only 2 or 3 per cent of the bank receipts. 

But, it'may be asked, what great advantage is there in 
representing credit by negotiable paper ? 

Although it is exceedingly desirable for a borrower or a 
person that buys on credit to have some capital at his dis¬ 
posal during a given period, it is not always convenient for 
the lender or the seller to be obliged, during the same period, 
to do without the money that is due him. A manufacturer 
daily finds it necessary to make purchases and to pay wages; 
his business cannot continue unless his supply of capital is 
replenished from day to day by the sale of his manufactures. 
Suppose, however, that his manufactures are sold on credit, 
t.s. not for immediate, but for future, payment; in this event 
it would seem impossible for him to continue his business. 

What, in this case, shall he do? It would appear that the 
same capital cannot be at the disposal of two persons at tliB 
%aiM time^ — at the disposal of the lender as well as the bor¬ 
rower. Yet this apparent impossibility is accomplished by 
means of negotiable paper. In exchange for the capital 
which really belongs to him, but which he has for a time 
relinquished, the lender, or the dealer who sells on credit, 
receives an acknowledgment in the form of a bill of ex¬ 
change or a promissory note or some other negotiable or 
transferable paper; this paper represents a value which, like 
all other values, can be bought and sold. Should the lender 
want his money, nothing is more simple, than to get it; all 
he has to do is to sell this paper, t.«. in the language of 
bankers, negotiate it.^ 

III. Can Credit create Capital? 

Credit has acquired such importance in modern society 
.that we are tempted to ascribe miraculous powers to it. 

1 The expremion buying and setting exchange ie need fnqueiitlv, and hu 
reference to deallngB in billi of e»diMige. 
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Speaking constantly of great fortunes founded on credit, 
and recognizing that the most extensive enterprises of mod¬ 
ern industrial life are built upon a basis of credit, we are 
easily persuaded that credit is a factor of production, and 
that it can create wealth quite as well as land or labor. 

But this is an illusion. Credit is not a factor or Agent of 
l^roduction. It is a particular method of production, — which 
is quite a different matter, — just like exchange and the divi¬ 
sion of labor. It consists, as we have said, of the transfer of 
wealth or ca^^ital from one person to another. But to trans¬ 
fer is not to create. Credit can no more create wealth than 
exchange can create commodities. As John Stuart Mill has 
neatly put it, Credit is simply permission to use the capital 
of others.” 

What gives rise to the misconception which we are now 
discussing is the existence of credit instruments. We have 
seen that loaned capital is represented by an equal value of 
negotiable paper held by the lender. Hence it appears as 
though the act of lending dovhlee the amount of capital. 
The sum of $1000 which 1 have lent you, and your note for 
$1000 which 1 now have in my possession in place of the 
money, — do not these two make a total of $2000 ? 

From the subjective or individual point of view the note 
is, in fact, capital; it is capital fur me, but not for the najbion 
as a whole. For it is evident that I cannot negotiate the 
paper until some one will give me money or goods in ex¬ 
change for it. The note is Ibherefore not capital per ss, but 
simply affords me the poesihility of obtaining other capital in 
lieu of that which I have relinquiehed. It is obvious, iuore- 
over, that whatever may bo the use to which I want to devote 
the value represented by the note,—whether I shall use it 
to pay my living expenses or use it for production, — I can 
do this only by converting it into those articles of consump¬ 
tion Or instruments of production which are offered for sale.> 
It is not by means of pieces of paper that I shall support 
life or carry on production, but with the aid of whatever 
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tangible, actual wealth I can procure in exchange for this 
paper. ^ 

Although credit cannot be called productive in the strict 
sense of creating capital, it renders eminent services to pro¬ 
duction* by enabling us to use existing capital to the beet 
^advantage, 

^ Mr. Macleod has.acquired some distinction as an advocate of tiie tbeoiy 
that credit instruments are real wealth, true capital. He is, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, logical in his reasoning; for he defines wealth as “ everything that 
has exchange value.** Credit instruments unquestionably possess exchange 
value, and would therefore fall under the head of wealth. But his defi¬ 
nition is wrong. If every credit Instrument really constituted wealth, It 
would be possible to double the wealth of any community by simply having 
each citizen lend his estate to his neighbor in exchange for a note. 

Mr. Macleod maintains that these mstruments at least represent /bfure 
wealth, 'rhis is tnie, and exactly what we have said; but the very fact that 
they are future wealth makes it illegitimate to count them as easting wealth. 
When they have become present wealtli, they will be counted. Until tiien 
there will always be this important difference between present and future 
wealth: the former exiata^ whereas the latter does not exiat. Men live and 
produce by means of present wealth, not by means of anticipated wealth. 
To reckon future wealth as part of a nation*B riches would be like taking a 
census by adding to the present population those persons who will be bom 
twenty years hence, —on the ground that tliey are future members of the 
community. 

Professor Leroy-Beaulleu remarks that Macleod*s theory is like maintain¬ 
ing that whenever a person is refiected in a mirror, there are two persons 
instead of one. 

s We speak advisedly of its services to ** production,** because credit for 
consumption ordinarily has disastrous consequences. Credit for consumption, 
however, may be admitted as rendering some services, such as: (a) helping 
us to tide over difficult situations while awaiting a turn of fortune; (6) sim¬ 
plifying accounts and avoiding very frequent payments (for example, the 
daily purchase of bread ** on credit ** at the baker*s). 

Professor Leroy-Beaulieu, in his interesting discussion of credit (Vbl. Ill, 
page 374, ** ^conomie politique **), points out these three advantages 

(1) The transfer of capital effected by credit ordinarily results In a better 
use of this capital by the borrower (and by society) than would have been 
made by the lender. 

(2) By placing capital in the hands of those persons who are able to make 
a better use of it than those who accumulate it saving, credit enables the 
former to ^ve the latter, in return for the relinquishment of their funds, a 
■hare in the results of this better use of capital. Thus credit makes saving 
more advantageous and contributes to the growth of capital. 
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If capital could not be transferred from one person to 
another, and if everybody were reduced to the necessity of 
employing his own capital, and only his own capital, an enor¬ 
mous amount of wealth would remain unused. In all civil¬ 
ized societies there are many persons who cannot make use 
of their own capital, or, at least, cannot make the most 
profitable use of it. Among these persons are the follow¬ 
ing:— 

(а) Those who have too much capital. As soon as a man’s 
fortune exceeds a certain sum, it is no easy matter for him 
to make the best use of it by his own ability alone; usually, 
moreover, the possessor of a very large amount of capital is 
little disposed to take the necessary pains to make the most 
productive use of it. 

(б) Those who have not enough. Laborers, farmers, and 
servants, who have saved small sums of money, would be at 
a loss how to employ these small savings productively. But 
when these savings are united they amount to millions, and' 
permit of carrying on vast productive enterprises. 

( 0 } Those who, by reason of their age^ sex^ or occupations 
cannot themselves employ their capital in industrial enter¬ 
prises. This is the case with minors, women, and persons 
who are engaged in the liberal professions, — lawyers, physi¬ 
cians, military men, clergymen, and government officials. 

On the other hand there are people in the world — such as 

captains of industry,” inventors, agriculturists, even work¬ 
men—who could make excellent use of capital if they pos¬ 
sessed it; unfortunately, they are sometimes entirely without 
it, or have but an insufficient quantity. 

Now if, by means of credit, capital is transferred from 
those who can not or will not make the best use of it, to 
those who are capable of employing it productively, this is 

(8) By Bubatituting simpler meihodB of payment, and nsing more efEeetive 
and Reaper kinds of capital than monqr, credit permits of transacting a 
▼aster balk of business with modi less money. As money is a costly instni- 
ment of exchange, the economy of money permits a nation to Increase Its 
prodoottre capital. 
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of great benefit for all persons concerned, and for the whole 
community. In every country there are millions of dollars 
which in this manner are withdrawn from mere sterile hoard¬ 
ing, or from unproductive consumption, and made productive 
by means of credit. It has been well said that credit trans¬ 
forms littent capital into active capital.^ 

In the following sections we shall consider the organiza¬ 
tion of credit, i.e. the institutions and arrangements by 
means of which credit is utilized. 

IV. The Function of Banks 

We have remarked that the exchange of commodities is 
almost impossible without tlie aid of certain intermediaries, 
called merchants or traders. In the same way, trade in 
credit would be next to impossible without the assistance of 
intermediaries called hankers.^ 

Bankers are like all other mercliants. Ordinary mer¬ 
chants buy and sell goods; bankers deal in capital repre¬ 
sented either by credit instruments or by money. The 
former buy in order to sell, and hnd their gain in buying as 
cheaply as possible and selling as dearly as possible. The 
latter borrow in order to lend, and find their gain in borrow¬ 
ing at ns low a rate as possible and lending at as high a rate 
as ^ssible. Borrowing and lending are the two funda¬ 
mental transactions of all banking business. The sums 
which the banks borrow are usually obtained through 
deposits^ and their loans are usually made in the form of 

1 It may be said that credit performs the same part, with regard to capital, 
as that performed, with regard to wealth, by exchange. We have noted that 
exchange, transferring wealth from one owner to another, does not create 
wealth, bnt makes it possible to utilise it better, and to make better use of 
productive labor. 

Credit likewise permits the economy of a certain amount of metalllo 
money. Bat we have already considered this function of credit, and we shall 
again apeak of it in connection with bank notes. 

* A bank has been tersely defined as “ a manufactory of credit and a 
machine of exchange.** 
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disoount; they are, therefore, commonly called banks of dor 
posit and discount.'^ 

There is, however, a third transaction quite different from 
the other two, although fundamentally it constitutes a 
species of loan. We refer to the issuing of mtes. This 
operation is not essential to banks; often it is an* excep¬ 
tional, privileged function, belonging only to certain banks 
known as hanks of issue.^ 

Let us examine, in turn, each of tliese branches of the 
banking business. 

V. Deposits 

The banker’s first task is to get capital from others. He 
can, of course, use his own capital or those larger sums which 

1 The hlstoiy of banks is closely connected with the history of commerce 
since the Middle Ages. The creation of each great bank marks a new stage of 
commercial development. The first were those of the Italian cities, Venice 
(1400 ?) and Genoa (1407). Then commercial supremacy passed to lloUand, 
and we come to the great and celebrated Bank of Amsterdam (1600), soon 
followed by those of Hamburg and Rotterdam. Finally, the creation of the 
Bank of England, in 1604, indicated that this nation was about to take the 
lead in commerce. The Bank of France was not founded until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, although Tjuw had founded a bank in 1716. 

* Originally, bankers were simply money-changers. In London, during 
the seventeenth century, the goldsmiths took charge of money-changing. 
But whereas money-changers to-day have little to do except in frontier cities 
or great commercial centres, i.e. in such places as are frequented by foreign¬ 
ers, this was not the case In the Middle Ages. The innumerable kinds of 
money resulting from the right of feudal lords in some countries to coin it, 
and the frequency of clandestine debasement or counterfeiting (not Infre¬ 
quently due to the sovereign himself), made the business of those changers, 
who, for a premium, would furnish good money, a very impr>rtant one. 

In Holland, where international trade accumulated money from all coun¬ 
tries, merchants found it advantageous to deposit their money at tlie Bank of 
Amsterdam, which guaranteed them the same weight of silver, i.e. the same 
value, as that deposited. Accounts were kept in an ideal money called bant 
mones. For these reasons a claim of the bank was always worth 8 or 10 
per cent more than the same sum in current money. (See Adam Smith's 
celebrated Chapter 8, Book IV, on tliis subject) 

The first banks did not lend money; they were banks of deposit, but not 
banks of discount In 1068, however, the Bank of Sweden Issued notes psy- 
able on demand. 
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may be furuished by Uie association of capital, and which, 
in modern society, amount to hundreds of millions. But if 
the banker carries on his business only with his own private 
capital, or with that of a group of capitalists, his profits will 
be small and his services of little importance to society. We 
shall soum see the reason for this. The banker, therefore, 
must carry on his business with the money of the public, and 
for tins reason is obliged to borrow it from the public.^ 

How does the banker borrow this money from the public ? 
Not after the fashion of governments or municipalities or 
business establishments, wliich (in the guise of stock, bonds, 
debentures, shares) borrow for long periods the capital^ that 
is offered for investment. Such loans as these involve the 
payment of too liigli a rate of interest. What the banker 
tries to get hold of is the circulating, floating capital which, 
in the form of money, people carry about in their pockets or 
keep in their safes. In all countries there is a large amount 
of capital of this sort, — capital that is not fixed, which does 
nothing, which produces nothing, and which is simply kept 
in readiness for the time when it shall be employed. The 
banker siiys to the public: Intrust your idle funds to me 
until you have found some employment for them. I will 
spare you the trouble of taking care of them and will return 
them as soon as you shall have need of them, at your first 
requisition. To do this is to render you a service. I will, 
'moreover, pay a low rate of interest for your money,—say 
2 or 3 per ceiit.^ This, at all events, is more than it 

1 Some large banks never employ their own capital in their traoBactlons; 
they invest it either in real estate or In stocks and bonds, which constitute a 
reserve or a guarantee for their patrons. This, for Instance, is true of the 
Bank of France. 

Almost all of the capital of the Bank of England consists of government 
debts. 

s Banks that receive money on deposit often pay no Interest at all for 
deposits, on the assumption that they render a snfllcient service by storing 
the money safely. Such Is the case for the Bank of England and the Bank 
of Fn^nce, which, nevertheless, receive vast sums on deposit. Formerly, 
banka of deposit, such as those old banks which we have mentioned, required 
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produces for you while in your own possession. I wUl^ 
finally, render you the additional service of being your 
treasurer, collecting your income, cashing your coupons, and 
paying your creditors in accordance with your instructions, 
— all of which will save you considerable inconvenience.” 

Wherever these offers are heard and accepted by the 
public, bankers may thus obtain a large amount of capital on 
very easy terms by draining from circulation the coin which is 
scattered about the country. We have already observed that 
ill England, for instance, it is customary for wealthy people 
not to keep any money in their homes, but to deposit it all 
with their bankers. The same is true to some extent in this 
country. Whenever a person has to pay a merchant or any 
other creditor, the latter is simply sent to the bank to receive 
payment upon presenting a check or written order which the 
debtor has detached from his check-book. This method of 
payment is now becoming universal. 

VI. Discount 

When this floating capital has been borrowed by the bank 
at a low rate, the next step is to turn it to account by lending 
it to the public. 

How shall this be done ? The banker cannot lend the 
money for long periods ; it would be a mistake to purchase 
mortgages or to launch industrial enterprises. He must bear 
in mind that he holds this capital only as a trust, that is to 
say, on deposit; he may be obliged to refund it at a moment’s 
notice. Consequently he can lend it only for short periods 
and employ it < for short-time transactions that deprive him 

depoaiton to pay for the keeping of money, beoauee they did not tonoh the 
funds in their keeping and hence made no profit on deposits. 

But to*dBy all banks try to employ productli^ly the money in their ohaege. 
Henoe moat of them grant a low rate of interest in order to attract deposits. 
They sometimes give a higher rate of interest when the depositor binds 
himself not to withdraw his money except after giving notice to that efieot 
sfx months or a year or five yean in advance. 
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of its control for only a little while. The deposits most be 
kept, so to speak, within easy reach. 

Are there any loan transactions which fulfil these condi¬ 
tions? 

There is one variety of transaction which complies with 
them f^mirably. When a merchaiit has sold goods on credit, 
as is customary in modern business, and happens to require 
money before the time for payment is reached, he turns to 
the banker. The latter will advance the sum that is due for 
the goods sold, minus a small amount which constitutes the 
banker's profit; thus the banker acquires the merchant's 
claim on his purchaser, i,e. liis bill of exchange or the promis ■ 
sory note obtained from his debtor. The banker keep's this 
bill or note until the time when it falls due, whereupon he 
collects it of tlie debtor. In this manner the banker recovers 
the money which luis been advanced. 

Tills transaction is called di%courding. It is a form of loan. 
For it is obvious tliat the banker who, in excliange for a bill 
of exchange for jSllOOO, payable in three months, advances 
$985 to the merchant, and collects $1000 when tlie bill is 
due, has in reality lent money for a period of three months 
or less at the rate of 6 per cent or more. These loans are 
always for siiort periods. Bills of excliange negotiated by 
bankers are not only usually payable in three months at the 
outside, but it is generally not necessary to wait even that 
long before their collection. In the Bank of France, for 
instance, bills of exchange ai'e kept, on tlie average, 
twenty-seven days before being collected. It is therefore 
only for a very short period that the banker loses possession 
of the money he has received on deposit, inasmuch as every 
dollar returns to the bank within a few weeks. 

Hence it is apparent that so long as the demands for the 
return of deposits are scattered over a period of four weeks, 
the banker, thanks to the periodic return of the money 
advanced to borrowers, will always be able to meet all the 
demands that may be made upon him. It is improbable that 
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the requests to refund deposits will be as frequent-as this, at 
least under ordinary circumstances. It would therefore be 
difficult to find loan transactions better adapted to the needs 
of banks of deposit. 

Nevertheless, it is evident that in periods of crisis the 
banker must incur considerable risk. If all the depositors 
should hurry to the bank on one and the same day and claim 
their money, the bank would surely be unable to mpet tlieir 
demands, because its money, or rather their money, is being 
used outside in the business world. It will of course soon 
be returned, but there is always this difference between the 
money borrowed by the Imnk and the money lent by it: the 
former is payable on demand^ whereas tlie latter usually can 
be claimed only after a certain period has elapsed;^ and there 
are times when this difference may lead to bankruptcy. 

But is this problematical danger a sufficient reason for not 
permitting banks to make use of their deposits, and for 
obliging them to keep intact the money that is intrusted to 
them, after the manner of the old banks of Venice and 
Amsterdam ? Certainly not. For if that were done, all par¬ 
ties concerned would be greatly inconvenienced and highly 
dissatisfied.. 

First, the depositors themselves would object; for it is 
clear that, if the bank is compelled to keep their mone;^ in 
its vaults without employing it, the bank could not possibly 
pay interest on deposits, but, on the contrary, would be com¬ 
pelled to require payment to cover the cost of keeping. 
Hence it is better for the depositors to run the risk of having 

^ In large comtnerclal centres bankers frequently lend considerable snms 
on condition that they be returned on demand. The rcseire of a bank con¬ 
sists of two elements: one representing the (msh needed in the eyeiyday 
trsnsactions of Its customers, and the other an amount retained as a means 
of safety and used to meet unforeseeable and Irregular demands. This latter 
fund cannot be safely invested even in bills, unless it is veiy large, and the 
business of the bank's customers is of an anusoally certain character. It la 
therefore put out on what are known as "call loana** (See W. A. Scott, 
»Mone) and Banking,'* New York, 1908.) 
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to wait a few days for reimburseraeut, than to hoard their 
money at home unproductively, or to be obliged to pay for 
its safe-keeping. 

Society, too, would object; for the social utility of banks 
consists in combining scattered and unproductive capital 
(existing in the form of coin) and making it active and pro¬ 
ductive. I'his function evidently is impossible tlie moment 
that banks are unable to employ deposits. 

Hence banks do not hesitate to make use of the sums con¬ 
fided to their charge. But in order to face any demands 
which may arise, they take care always to liave a certain cash 
reserve on hand. It is impossible to establish a priori the 
ratio of deposits to the cash reserve, but it has been found 
by long experience that a reserve of from 15 to 25 per cent 
of the deposit is sufficient to meet all demands which 
depositors are likely to make at one time. (See the section 
on the Organization of Banks.) A bank's reserve should be 
larger whenever its credit is poor or whenever it has many 
large depositors; it should strengthen its reserve particu¬ 
larly during commercial crises and on the advent of new 
issues of government bonds, — that is to say, at such times 
when it can foresee that many depositors will be likely 
to want their money. 

It must not be supposed, however, that all the bank 
deposits are in cash. The term deposits is applied indif¬ 
ferently to credit balances originating in deposits of money 
or to those having their origin in the discounting of notes, 
and may, therefore, be defined as the aggregate amounts 
standing to the credit of customers on the bank’s bookg. 
When, for example, a business man wants a note dis¬ 
counted, ho is, theoretically, entitled to receive' cash at 
once. But if he asked for cash at once in full, the bank 
would not be likely to discount notes for him in the future. 
Usually, the business man does not require cash. What 
he wants is a certain amount of purchasing power in avail¬ 
able form. The proceeds of the discounted note are simply 
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placed to his credit to be drawn out by him at such times 
and in such amounts as convenience or necessity may dic¬ 
tate. The sum which he is thus at any time entitled to 
draw, so long as it stands to his credit, is said to be de¬ 
posited in the bank. But the bank is reasonably sure that 
the total amounts drawn in a single day upon such a&counts 
as these will form but a small fraction of its whole 
deposits.^ 

Discounting is not the sole manner in which banks may 
employ their funds. They also lend money in these ways : —- 

(a) By making advances on securities. When this is done, 
bankers are careful that the sum lent is sufiiciently lower 
than the value of the security. 

(h) By granting an open credit to their customers, who are 
thus entitled to withdraw more money than they have depos¬ 
ited. Obviously, this amounts to the siime thing as lending 
them money. But as such loans — called uncovered loans or 
overdrafts —are exceedingly risky and are made practically 
without security, many banks refuse to transact them.^ 

1 See C. F. Dunbar, “ The Theory and History of Banking,** and W. A. 
Scott, Money and Banking.** ClalmB to deposits and national bank 
notes are usually designated as **bank cmrency" and constitute the 
greater part of the total volume of currency. On July 1, 1000, there Were 
in circulation over 0800,000,000 national bank notes, and the bank deposits 
amounted to over 04,000,000,000. All other forms of currency combined 
amounted to only O1|702,OOO,OOO. 

* A multitude of technical terms are empl(^ed in tiie banking business. 
Some of these deserve brief explanations. 

Promissory notes are sometimes made out for future or fictitious transac¬ 
tions, and do not have their origin in any buriness transaction already con¬ 
cluded. In this case they are called aeeommodnftoa hfUs. 

Some banks, especially in Scotland, authorize persons to draw a maximum 
amount of money from the bank within a given time, and returnable within 
a given time, interest to be paid only for the amount actually drawn and the 
time H is kept out. These are loans on personal security, never less than 
two names being required, and are called cash credits. 

Bills of exchange or drafts are sometimes accompanied by bills of lading, 
wa^onse receipts, stocks, or bonds, which are specific titles to property, 
the’ bank having a Hen on the property until the bill is paid. Ihece are 
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VII. The Issue of Bank Notes 

The interest’ of a banker, like that of every other business 
man, is to increase the extent of his transactions so far as 
possible. Twice as much business means twice as much 
profit. * But hm can a banker extend the scope of his trans¬ 
actions ? 

If it were possible for him really to create capital, in the 
form of coin, instead of being obliged to wait patiently until 
the public is willing to bring it to him, this would manifestly 
be an exceedingly desirable achievement so far as he is con¬ 
cerned. And bankers have indeed conceived the ingenious 
idea of actually creating the capital they need, by issuing 
simple promise's to pay, t.s. by issuing hanh ; and ex¬ 
perience has demonstrated that the process is perfectly prac¬ 
ticable.^ It has succeeded admirably. 

exceptionally sucure bills and command a lower rate of Interest than Is 
usually paid. 

L6iter% of credit are instnimcntB of writing issued by a bank, authorising 
the holder to draw upon the issuing bank or upon some affiliated institution, 
at sight or otherwise, and within a definite period, a sum or sums of money 
not exceeding a specified aggregate amount. The letter always indicates how 
much has been drawn, and how much credit remains unexhausted. It also 
bears the names of the banks or persona in yarious parts of the world who 
will honor any requests made by the owner—up to the total amount of the 
letter. A large part of the foreign purchases made by merchants is effected 
through bills of exchange drawn under letters of credit. These letters are 
also much used by tourists to pay their travelling expensea (See Horace 
White, “ Money and Banking.**) 

^ The invention of bank notes is attributed to Falinstruob, the founder of 
the Bank of Stockholm (lOfjfi). 

The early bankers of Italy and Amsterdam, and the London goldsmiths, 
issued notes in the seventeenth century; but these qotes represented simply 
the money which they had in their vaults, —they were merdy receipts for 
deposits and not really bank notes. 

As the deposit business of bankers and goldsmiths grew, and the quantity 
of notes called for 1^ depositors increased, it became more convenient to print 
blank forms, to be filled out with the names of the depositors and of the 
amounts due them. Still later notes were printed for round sums, —as, for 
examine, five or ten pounds, —which could be handed in quantities to the 
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In exchange for the negotiable paper which is presented 
for discount, the banks, instead of paying in money, give 
their notes. Tliat the public accepts this arrangement may 
cause some surprise. Here, for example, is a business man 
who comes to the bank to ** sell *’ a bill of exchange for 
81000, and in return for it ho receives other credit^ instru¬ 
ments, namely, bank-notes for the same sum minus the dis¬ 
count. “ What use is this to me ? ” he may inquire. “ I 
want money, not instruments of credit; else I might just as 
well have kept the bill of exchange with which I came.” 
But let him reflect a moment. Although the bank note is 
only an instrument of credit, like a bill of exchange or a 
promissory note, yet it represents a far more convenient 
kind of credit claim. It is, in fact, superior to most credit 
papers for these reasons : — 

(1) It is transferable to hearer^ just like coin, whereas a bill 
of exchange is subject to the formality and the responsibilities 
of indorsement. 

(2) It is payable at sights t.e. at any time whatever, whereas 
commercial paper is payable only at a specifled date. 

(3) It is always ^payable on demand^ whereas negotiable 
paper may lose its value at the expiration of a certain 
period. 

(4) A bank note is always/or a round sum, such as is cus¬ 
tomary in the prevailing monetary system,—like 810, ^20, 
or 8100, — whereas commercial paper, being the result of 
commercial transactions, often has a fractional value. 

peraoiui entitled to receive them; and these were made payable to bearer, or 
to order, according to the wish of the depositor. When the business of dis¬ 
counting commercial paper was added to the goldsmith's vocation, the notes 
were issued, if desired, to the persons getting the discounts. 

Thus the right to issue such notes became recognised as aright at common 
law. Anybody could issue them and put them in circulation, if people ware 
willing to take them. Certain charters granted to banks In Philadelphia and 
Kew York before the adoption of the federal Constitution contained no man- 
.tidn of circulating notes, since the right to Issue them existed without leg^ 
latlva authorization. The Bank of New York issued circulating notes seven 
years before it received a charter. (See Horace White, Money and Bank¬ 
ing," Boston, 1908.) 
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(5) It is issued and iigned by a well known institutiim^ the 
name of which is familiar to the public, whereas the signers 
of a bill of exchange or a promissory note are often known 
only to the persons that have business relations with them.^ 

(6) Finally, it yields no interest^ and is in this respect like 
a coin,*whereas all other credit paper yields interest. This 
must not be regarded as a sign of inferiority, — far from it, — 
but as making the bank note more closely similar to money, 
inasmuch as its value always remains the same and is not sub¬ 
ject to variations according to the proximity or remoteness 
of the day upon which it falls due. 

The above considerations lead the public to accept a bank 
note quite as readily as tnetallic money; bank notes are 
fiduciary paper money. (See page 259.) 

It goes without saying that banks derive great benefit from 
the emission of notes. It provides them, on the one hand, 
with the resources necessary for extending their transactions, 
— within limits dictated by prudence and which we shall 
examine presently. On the other hand, the capital which 
they obtain by means of notes is far more profitable to them 
than what they receive in the form of deposits. Deposits, ais 
we have seen, generally cost the banks 2 or 3 per cent interest, 
whereas bank notes cost merely the expense of manufacture, 
which is insignificant. 

But we must not conceal the fact that although this trans¬ 
action may give splendid returns to the bankers, it may also 
give rise to serious dangers. The sum total of bank notes in 
circulation, which may at any time be presented for reim¬ 
bursement in coin, represents a debt that is payable on 
demand, precisely like deposits. The bank, consequently, 
is exposed to a twofold peril: it may be called upon at any 
time to refund its deposits and to cash its notes. 

The necessity of a cash reserve exists even when the bank 

1 The difloonnt of commerofal paper by the banks which give their notes 
in return for this paper has been aptly defined as ** swapidng well knofm 
eredit for less known credit.** 
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has to meet only the demand for its deposits; it is still more 
imperative when the bank adds the debt resulting from its 
circulation of notes to that which results from its deposits. 
Hence we can understand why the law of several countries 
obliges banks of issue always to keep a certain reserve. ^ 

Unfortunately, as the money which lies unused in vaults 
gives no returns, the self-interest of the banks prompts them 
to reduce their reserves to a minimum; and it is difficult 
for them to resiso this temptation. 

VIII. Differences between Bank Notes and Pa^er Money 

So closely do bank notes and paper money resemble each 
other that the public scarcely understands the distinction. 
Both of them take the place of money. In France and in 
England, bank notes are even legal tender. Yet bank notes 
differ from paper money issued by the government, and are 
superior to it, because of three characteristics : — 

(1) It is a matter of principle that bank notes should 
always be convertible^ t.e. payable in specie at the will of the 
holder; whereas paper money is not. The latter, to be sure, 
has the appearance of a promise to pay a certain sum of 
money, and as a matter of fact the holder may entertain the 
hope that some day the government, when it is better pff 
financially, will exchange the pai)er for coin.' Since 1879, 
our own greenbacks have been regarded as convertible, 
although the government would find it impossible to redeem 
them all at once. Yet the question when the government 
will convert its papier money into coin does not greatly concern 
those who receive it, for they have no intention of keeping 
it. (See page 261.) 

(2) Bank notes are issued m the oouree of commercial 
tranectetiom^ and only to the extent required by these trans¬ 
actions; whereas the issue of paper money by the gov- 

1 In Germany and in Belgium the law fixes the ratio at one-thlid of fh« 
amount of notes in clrcnlatton. 
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emmdtit; is for the purpose of meetiog its expenses, and 
has no other limits than the financial necessities of the 
moment. 

(3) As the name indicates, bank notes are issued hy a 
bank, t.e. by a corporation whose principal object is to carry 
on business and whose principal care is to safeguard its 
credit; whereas paper money is always issued by a govern¬ 
ment. 

For these reasons bank notes should not be confounded 
with paper money. It may happen, however, that bank 
notes apxiroach very closely to paper money by losing one or 
more of tho characteristics mentioned above. 

.f 

(A) It is possible, first of all, for bank notes to acquire 
forced cireidation, that is to say, to cease, for a time, to be 
convertible in money. This has often happened, during 
crises, to the notes of nearly all the great banks of the 
world.* 

Even in this case there still remain, as we have seen, two 
other differences between bank notes and paper money, the 
more important of which is this: the quantity issued is 
neither unlimited nor fixed arbitrarily, but is always deter¬ 
mined by the actual necessities of business. This is an 
excellent guarantee against excessive issues. 

^B) It may happen, however, that bank notes not only 
acquire forced circulation, but that, instead of being put 
into circulation in the course of commercial transactions, 
they are issued merely for making loans to the government 
and enabling it to pay its expenses. 

In such a case, usually, the government which needs money 
says to the bank, Make a few score million dollars’ worth 

^ We must be careful not to confound legal tender with farced dreulatUm, 
A note Is legal tender when creditors or merchants cannot refuse to accept it 
in payment for debts or goods. A note has forced circulation when the 
holto cannot confert It, i.e. cannot eirchange it at the bank for coin. It 
may happen that bank money is not legal tender, and yet acquirbs forced 
circulation because creditors are practically obliged to receive it. 
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of notes, lend them to me, and I will protect you from loss 
by forcing their circulation.*’^ 

In this event, the second guarantee likewise disappears. 
The issue of notes then has no other limit than the needs 
of the government, and under such circumstances we must 
admit that bank notes are entirely like paper mohey. 

Yet even in this case the third guarantee still suMsts, 
namely, the definite identity of the corporation issuing the 
notes. This of i‘*'self is still sufficient to make bank notes 
much less subject to depreciation than paper money. So 
thoroughly has experience proved this, that many govern¬ 
ments do not now exercise the right to issue money directly, 
but have recourse to the intermediary services of banks. 
The public takes it for granted that banks will oppose the 
issue of excessive quantities of notes, even though the gov¬ 
ernment should desire it; for the issue of too large a quan¬ 
tity of notes may ruin a bank. Hence the public believes, 
—and unfortunately its belief is not without foundation,— 
that a private corporation can and will take care of its own 
interests much better than the government looks after the 
interests of the general public. 

IX. The Rate of Exchange 

The portfolios of all great banking institutions, especially of 
those which transact business with foreign countries, contain 
quantities of bills of exchange payable in various parts of 
the world. These represent goods worth many millions 
of dollars, and constitute the staple of a very active and 
important business. They are designated as paper on 
London,” paper on Paris,” etc., according to the place 
at which they are made payable. 

The bankers who deal in them are obviously nothing but 

1 This is jnst what took place in France during the Fraaco-Pruaslan War 
In 1870. The government repeatedly borrowed from the Bunk of France, 
until the total sum reached 1,470,000,000 francs. But In order to do this 
sncoessfully it was first necessary to give the notes forced clioalation. 
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middlemeiiy commercial intermediaries. Hence we must" 
inquire: From whom is this commodity, called commercial 
paper, purchased, and to whom is it sold? 

First of all, Where do they g^t it? They buy it of 
persons who produce it, of all those who are creditors of 
foreigners, and especially from American merehante or pro^ 
ducers who have, sold goods abroad, and who, as a result of 
their sales abroad, have drawn bills of exchange on their 
debtors in London, Paris, or Berlin. Should it happen that 
the American creditor needs money before the bill falls due, 
or simply because he finds it inconvenient to send the bill 
abroad for collection, he will sell the bill to his banker; that 
is to say, he will have liis banker discount it. 

To whom do the bankers sell these bills ? To the many 
persons who are in quest of them. Bills of exchange are 
eagerly sought by all those who have payments to make in 
foreign countries, particularly by American merchants or con¬ 
sumers who have purchased goods abroad. If the American 
purchaser, for instance, cannot induce his English creditor 
to draw a bill of exchange payable in this country, he is 
obliged to send abroad to the home of his creditor the pre¬ 
cise amount due in pounds, shillings, and pence. To do this 
is exceedingly inconvenient. But if the purchaser can find 
bills of exchange payable at the place where his creditor 
lives, he thus has a more convenient and less expensive 
method of payment. (See page 282.) 

It would appear that this commercial paper should be sold 
(‘^negotiated’*) for a price that is equal to the sum of money 
which it represents. Thus a bill of exchange for 8100 
ought to be worth 8100, ^ no more and no less. Yet this is 
not the case. It goes without saying that the degree of 
confidence which can be placed in the debtor, and the period 
of time which must elapse before the bill is due, affect the 
value of the bill. But aside from these self-evident causes 
of fluctuatidh, evbn though the bill is perfectly reliable and 
payable at sight, still its value, like the value of any other 
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* oommodity, varies from day to day according to changes in 
the demand and the supply. These variations constitute what 
is called the rate of exchange^ and are stated in the news¬ 
papers as reguLirly us the stock quotations. 

We can readily understand what is meant by demand and 
supply as applied to bills of exchange. Let us suppose that our 
crediU abroad, that is to say our claims on foreign countries 
due to exports or other causes, amount to $300,000,000. Let 
us further suppose that our dehite abroad, that is to say the 
claims which foreign countries have against us because of 
our imports or other causes, amount to $400,000,000. In 
this case it is certain that there is not enough commercial 
paper for all those who want jit, inasmuch as the total supply 
does not exceed $300,000,000, and the demand amounts to 
$400,000,000. Hence all those who require bills of exchange 
to pay their debts bid against each other, and foreign bills 
of exchange rise in value; that is to say, a bill for $1000, 
payable at Berlin or Paris, sells not for $1000 but perhaps 
for $1002 or for $1005. Such paper is, as the term goes, 
above par; it rUee to a premium. 

Conversely, when tlie claims of the United States against 
foreign countries amount to $400,000,000, whereas the debts 
we owe abroad amount to only $300,000,000, it is certain that 
paper is superabundant, as there is $400,000,000 of it^for 
sale, and the payment of our debts I'equires only $300,000,- 
000. Many bills therefore find no purchasers and can be 
utilized only by sending thfem abroad for collection. Hence 
bankers strive to dispose of them by selling them at a price 
somewhat lower than their face value. Thus a bill for $1000 
on Paris sells perhaps for $995; t.s. it falls hehno par. 

Whenever in any country paper payable abroad is quoted 
above par^ the rate of exchange is said to be urfavorahU to 
that country. What does this expression mean ? Does it 
signify that the rate of exchange is unfavorable to those 
that buy exchange ? This may be true; but if the expres¬ 
sion meant simply this, would it not be necessary to add the 
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conyerse statement, that the rate is favwahU to those that 
sell exchange ? What the term really means is that under 
these conditions the rate of exchange shows that the claims 
which this country has against foreign countries are not suf¬ 
ficient to counterbalance our debts to foreign countries, and 
that coifaequently we are obliged to send a certain quantity of 
money abroad to balance accounts. The rise of the ^rate of 
exchange, otherwise called dearness of paper payable abroad, 
is an infallible premonitory sign of the exportation of eoin^ 
for which reason we speak, in this case, of an “ unfavorable 
rate of exchange." Converaely, whenever in this country 
foreign paper is quoted below par^ we say that the cate of 
exchange* is favorable. The process of reasoning is in this 
case precisely similar; a fall in the price of foreign exchange 
indicates that When all reckonings are made the balance of 
accounts wUl be in our favor and we must therefore expect 
the importation of coin. 

To be sure, we must not attach too much importance to 
the expressions favorable " and unfavorable " rates of ex- 
cliangc. We know that for a nation to send money abroad 
or to receive it from other countries constitutes neither a 
great danger nor a great advantage, and that in any case it 
is not likely to last long. (See page 299.) But from the 
bagker's point of view this situation is of very great impor¬ 
tance ; for if money must be sent abroad it will probably be 
taken from the banks. All the premonitory signs, therefore, 
are of capital importance to bankers, who always watch the 
rate of exchange intently, as the sailor who fears a storm 
watches the barometer. (See the section on A Rise in the 
Rate of Discount.) 

We must observe, however, that variations in the price of 
exchange are confined to narroAver limits than the price of 
any ordinary commodity. During normal periods (aside 
from the exceptions which we shall point out presently), the 
rate of exchange is not likely to be very much above or very 
much below par. This is due to two causes. 
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(1) I^t ns ask, first of all, why does the American bust 
ness man who owes money abroad seek bills of exchange? 
Merely because ho wants to save the expense of shipping 
coin and converting American money into foreign money. 
But it is obvious that if the premium which he is obliged to 
pay for foreign exchange is higher than the cost of shipping 
and converting coin, there will be no inducement for him to 
buy exchange. The merchant, moreover, who is a creditor 
of foreigfners, an(^ the banker who acts as his intermediary, 
seek to negotiate these bills of exchange only to avoid the 
trouble and expense of collecting them abroad and importing 
the coin. Rather than sell these bills at too low a price, the 
merchant or banker will surely adopt the latter method of 
obtaining his money.^ Inasmuch, therefore, as the trade in 
foreign exchange has no other purpose than to economize the 
cost of shipping and changing money, we can readily under¬ 
stand that the traffic will cease whenever it becomes more 
expensive for the persons concerned than the direct shipment 
of coin, t.«. whenever the variations in the price of exchange, 
above or below par, exceed the cost of carriage. As the cost 
of carriage, including insurance, is very small, fluctuations in 
the rate of exchange will be confined within rather narrow 
limits. 

(2) But these fluctuations are limited by another influ¬ 
ence which is both more remote and more subtle, and to 
which we referred when discussing international trade. 
(See page 299.) Let us suppose that the price of foreign 

1A pound Bterling, for inatonce, is worth $4.8S6+ in onr gold coin, and a 
bill of exchange for a pound is therefore at par when it sells for this amount. 
The price cannot go up beyond about $4.80, which is called the “ diii^ng- 
point.'* To send $4.80 to T^oudon, about 2| cents is charged for brokerage, 
insurance, and freight, 'nterefore the American debtor who wants to send a 
pound sterling to his creditor in London will not pay more for a paper title 
to a pound sterling than he would have to pay to send this amount abroad. 
When, on the other hand, the price of exchange falls, it cannot go below 
about $4.84; for If It does, gold will be Imported. Hence $4.84 Is called the 
* Importlng-point.** 
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bills of exchange rises above par, and that the merchant who 
has drawn a bill for 81000 upon his foreign debtor can sell 
this bill for flQlO. It is then evident that this premium of 
810 is added to the profits of the transaction. Instead 
of making a profit, let us say, of 10 per cent, he gets 11 per 
cent. sThis increase in the earnings of all those who have 
sold goods abroad will lead a large number of dealers to fol¬ 
low their example; in other words, a rise in tAe rate of 
exchange aeU as a premium on exports,^ 

But the increase of exports will give rise to an increase in 
the amount of bills of exchange, and consequently the value 
of these bills, according to the general law of demand and sup¬ 
ply, will gradually fall until foreign exchange will be at par. 

If, on the other hand, foreign exchange falls below par, it 
is easy to prove by means of tlie same process of reasoning 
tliat this fall in value will involve a loss to the merchants 
who have sold goods abroad. Consequently it will tend to 
reduce exports, and thus reduce tlie supply of foreign ex¬ 
change until its value has again reached par. 

All this is simply another manifestation of the ordinary 
workings of demand and supply, which tend always to bring 
the value of an object back to the point of equilibrium by 
increasing or curtailing production whenever its value varies 
to any great extent from a normal level. 

We have said that in some exceptional cases the rate of 
exchange may fluctuate greatly, even to an unlimited extent. 
Such cases are the following: — 

1 After the Franco-Prossian War of 1870 French exporta Increased very 
greatly during several years. Why? Because the enormous payments 
which the French were required to make to Germany led to a great rise In 
the price of foreign exchange, and the profit which exporters made by selling 
the bills which they drew on their foreign debtors was so great that they 
could afford to be eatlsfied witli a small profit on the goods they sold, or even 
to sell them at a slight loss. The result was that French goods were sold 
abroad not so much because of the profit on the goods themselves as because 
exporters could thus draw bills of exchange on their foreign debUns and UiSD 
sell these bills at a considerable gain. 
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(1) When a bill of exchange is payable at a place that 
is far distant or inaccessible, the cost of shipping money 
would be very considerable, and fluctuations in the rate of 
exchange are likely also to be considerable. It is evident 
that a dealer having payments to make at Kliartoum or at 
one of the new towns that are springing up in the lylondike 
region, would regard himself as very fortunate in finding 
exchange payable at these places, even though he were 
obliged to pay a premium of 10 or 12 per cent. A creditor, 
on the other hand, who has drawn a bill payable at such a 
distant place, would bo glad to negotiate it, even at 10 or 12 
per cent below par. 

(2) But it is especially when we have to do with a country 
whose money is depi'eciated, that fluctuations in the rate of 
exchange may become excessive and appear to have no limit 
at all. A bill of exchange on Rio Janeiro will bring only half 
its nominal value in London or Paris, because the Brazilian 
milreis, liaving a nominal value of 55 cents, is really worth 
only about 30 cents. Exchange payable in a depreciated 
money must necessarily suffer a depreciation equal to that of 
the money itself. Inversely, a bill of exchange on London 
or Paris brings, at Rio Janeiro, twice its nominal value in 
the money of the country. Even paper on Spain is worth 
only two-thirds of its nominal value. 

Not only paper money may be depreciated, but metallic 
money as well, and its depreciation has the same effect on the 
rate of exchange. This is true to-day of silver money, which 
lias lost half its value. Hence all claims on countries having 
a silver money system, such as those of the Orient and Asia, 
lose half their value. Conversely, all claims on nations hav¬ 
ing a gold standard (payable at London, for example) bring 
a high premium in countries having a silver standard. This 
state of affairs naturally complicates business relations.^ 

I It b espeolally in thb connection tbat we notice the effects of the rate of 
exchange on exports and imports, referred to in a previous section (page 299). 
The Hindoo farmer who sella hb wheat for 8 dtiilingsabneheltaLondon can 
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A study of the rate of exchange, therefore, enables us to 
understand the economic and monetary condition of a coun¬ 
try, even though we may have no other knowledge to guide 
us. A careful observation of the rate of exchange will per¬ 
mit us to tell whether a country buys more than .it sells or 
sells more than it buys, whether or not it has a depreciated 
money, and what is the extent of the depreciation. 

(3) Finally, whenever the debtor finds it difficult to obtain 
gold, because his credit is limited, or because the banks make 
it hard for him to get bills discounted, or because the balance 
of trade (or, rather, of accounts) has drained the country of 
its gold, the rate of exchange may rise far above par. When, 
for example, France agreed to pay Germany a war indemnity 
of $1,000,000,000, France w'ould have liad some difficulty in 
securing enough gold to pay this enormous tribute; there¬ 
fore the French government, in order to effect payment, 
sought everywhere for paper payable on Germany or even 
oil London, in order to pay by way of arbitrage.^ Hence the 
rate of exchange on Germany or even on London continued 
to be above par, not only in France, but elsewhere. 

negotiate hie bill of exchange on London (payable in English gold money) 
for twice its value in Indian silver money. Conversely, the English manufac¬ 
turer who sells cloth or cotton goods to the Indies is obliged to negotiate his 
bill on Bombay or Madras for half its nominal value, because It is payable 
in^sUver money. He can, to be sure, for tliis reason double the price of his 
•goods, but this will lead to the loss of some of his customers. 

^ Arhitrage is a variety of mcchange business somewhat more complicated 
than the ordinary traffic in bills of exchange. 

We may describe it as follows: Paper on London is offered for sale in all 
commercial centres of the world. If it is too dear at New York, it may be 
purchased elsewhere at a lower price because of different commercial oondi- 
tions. Arbitrage consists in buying exchange where it is cheap and selling It 
where it is dear. Arbitrage brokers facilitate international payment by 
agtonding the method of ii«.1s.nRing accounts to all the nations of the earth. 
Dear commercial paper is the characteristic of countries having more debts 
than claims; if these countries attempted to settle their debts directly, Uiey 
could not do so by simply balancing accounts. But if the bankers in snob a 
country purchase commercial paper abroad at the places where an inverse 
condition of affairs prevails and where they cam buy bills at a low price, this 
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X. A Rise in the Rate of Discount 

Banks incur the risk of being obliged to redeem a great 
quantity of their notes whenever considerable amounts of 
money must be paid to foreign nations. As these payments 
cannot be effected in paper money or bank notes, but only in 
coin, people will turn to the banks to convert their notes into 
specie. 

Suppose that as the result of a failure in the wheat crop, 
France is obliged to purchase 80,000,000 bushels of wheat 
from the United States. This means that the sum of about 
$60,000,000 must be sent to this country, and the banks of 
France may be sure that a great part, if not all, of this money 
will be withdrawn from their coffers. It is in the banks, as 
we have pointed out, that the floating capital of a nation 
accumulates, and people turn to the banks in time of need. 
This situation may become perilous for a bank if its reserve, 
and especially its gold reserve, is short. Fortunately, the 
banks are forewarned of this contingency by surer signs than 
the sailor obtains from tlic barometer, viz., by the rate of ex¬ 
change. For if the rate of excliange becomes unfavorable, 
t.e. if foreign paper is negotiated above par, the bank may 
conclude that debtors who have payments to make abroad 
are too numerous, — much more numerous than those who 
will receive payments from abroad, — and that as debts and 
claims do not equal each other, it will be necessaiy to sliip 
specie abroad to settle the difference. (See page 298.) ^ 

will permit of regalatlng the nation's accounts by means of xeciprocal claims 
and debts. 

If the method of |Mtyment by balancing accounts were confined to two 
nations, it would in many cases be practically impossible. The United States, 
for example, bought $148,000,000 worth of goods from the United Kingdom 
in 1001, and sold $631,000,000; on the other hand, we sold only $266,000 
worth of goods to Switzerland, and bought $16,000,000 worth. 

> Even without supposing a rise in the rate of exchange, the gradual In¬ 
crease in the amount of commercial paper, coinciding with a decline in the 
amount of tiie cash reserve, indicates a disquieting situation. From the ob¬ 
servation of these two facts, M. Juglar has deduced a method of foreteUlng 
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When the danger has thus been perceived, the next step is 
for the bank to take the necessary precautions against it. To 
guard against too great cash payments, the bank must adopt 
the meswures necessary either to increaM its reserve or to 
decrease the quantity of its notes in circulation or of its other 
demand liabilities.^ It is not entirely Avithin the power of 
the bank to increase its reserve, but it does possess tihe power 
not to issue any more notes, that is, to make no more loans 
to the public, either in the form of advances or in the form 
of discounts. (We know that the bank puts its notes in 
circulation in these two ways.) It is obvious that this plan 
will accomplish the desired result. In the first plaee, the 
issue of notes being arrested, iiie quantity of notes in circu¬ 
lation will not increase. In the second place, the commercial 

■ 

bills docketed at the bank fall due from day to day, and 
thus bring back to the bank either more notes (thus dimin¬ 
ishing the amount of notes in circulation) or more money 
(thus increasing the reserve). 

The quantity of notes in circulation may be compared to 
a volume of Avater increased by an inlet pipe at one end, and 
gradually diminished by an outlet at the other, in such a 
manner that the level may be kept constantly at nearly 
the same point. The stream of notes ^ enters the business 
AASprld by issues from the bank (through discounting com¬ 
mercial paper), and ultimately ceases to circulate by being 
returned to the bank in the form of collections and deposits. 
If, therefore, the bank closes the inlet i)ipe (that is to say, 

economic crises. Thera Is danger of a crisiK whenever the two *' corves,** 
represented by the amount of the cash reserve and by the amount of the 
credit instruments In a bank's possession, tend to diverge rapidly; the <vpo- 
slte Is the case when these two curves tend to meet. Experience, as a role, 
has confirmed this ingenious theory. 

> We have already explained how discounting (page 373) gives rise to so- 
called deposits which, althou||^ not made in money, nevortheless constltote a 
demand liability of the bank. 

* This argument apparently presupposes the free issue of notM. Bat, as 
the stodent will learn hy reading the section on the Organization of Banks,. 
the free and nnlimited right of issoe does not exist in this country. 
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if it ceases to issue any more notes) and leaves open the out¬ 
let (by continuing to collect paper that falls due, and to re¬ 
ceive deposits), it is obvious that all notes may ultimately be 
withdrawn from circulation.^ 

Nevertheless, the complete cessation of all advances and of 
all discounting business would be too radical a measure. It 
would, in the first place, by suppressing credit, provoke a 
terrible crisis in the country. It would, in the second place, 
work great injury to the bank itself by putting an end to its 
transactions and hence to its profits. The bank may bring 
about the same result in a less violent manner by merely re¬ 
stricting the amount of its advances and its discounts. To 
accomplish this it is sufficient to raUe the rate of discount or 
to be more particular about accepting commercial paper that 
is offered for discount. It may do the latter by refusing to 

^ Suppose, for example, that the bank has on hand $1,000,000 worth of 
commercial paper falling due at more or less distant dates. Suppose, fur¬ 
ther, that it has a cash reserve of $1,000,000, and that its outstanding cir¬ 
culation of notes amounts to $2,000,000. 

Under such circumstances as these it is evident that if, as the result of a 
panic of some sort, all the iioldcrs of notes came to the bank and demanded 
their immediate redemption in specie, the bank would be unable to comply. 
But as soon as the bank has reason to fear such an eventuality, all that it 
will have to do is to cease discounting commercial paper. When this step has 
been taken, this is what will occur: The bills of exchange in the possession 
of the bank fall due from day to day, and all of its outstanding loans will 
return in ninety days at the outside, their average duration being much lass 
than this. (See page 371.) When'theso loans have been paid, what will be 
the situation ? The bank, having received $1,000,000 in payment of bills that 
have fallen due, will now have $2,000,000, and this is precisely the quantity 
of notes in circulation. There is therefore no cause for alarm. But If the 
commercial paper has not been paid for in specie, but in bank notes, it follows 
that there are only $1,000,000 in notes still outstanding, and as this is the esb- 
tent of the reserve, there is in this case also no cause for alarm. 

If, however, the bills of exchange, etc., have been collected half in specie 
and half in the notes of the bank, the bank will then have on band $1,600,000 
In specie, and the outstanding notes will equal the same amount: Hence, in 
this event too, there is nothing to be feared. Indeed, the same is true of any 
Imaginable combination of ciremnstanoes, provided the amount of notes 
tsaned does not exceed the total capital of the bank. 
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buy bills that will not fall due soon, or the signature upon 
which does not seem to be sufficiently reliable. 

These measures, to be sure, however moderately they may 
be applied, are not agreeable to the business public. They 
are all the more unpleasant because they occur at the very 
time \f hen there is need of specie, and because they make it 
harder to obtain specie. Banks have sometimes even been 
accused of provoking crises, and the complaint may readily 
find credence. To increase the rate of discount is certainly 
a heroic remedy, but it is nevertheless the one remedy that 
suits the situation, and a prudent bank must not hesitate to 
resort to it to defend its reserve. Experience has. amply 
demonstrated its efficiency. 

This measure, moreover, is not only fortunate in its results 
for the bank, by warding off a threatened danger, but it has 
beneficial effects upon the country by favorably modifying 
its economic situation. Take a nation that is likely to be 
obliged to ship large amounts of specie abroad. A rise in 
the rate of discount, effected at the right time, reverses the 
economic situation by making the country a creditor of for¬ 
eign nations for considerable sums, and thus gives rise to an 
infiux of money from abroad, or at least prevents the outflow 
of a nation’s own supply of money. Let us consider what 
really takes place in such a case as this. 

Tlie first result of a rise in the rate of discount is the 
depreciation of all commercial paper, A bill of exchange 
for 81000, which sold for $970 when the rate was 3 per 
cent, can be negotiated only for $930 when the rate has 
risen to 7 per cent; this is equivalent to a fall in value 
of more than 4 per cent.^ Henceforward the bankers of 
all nations, especially so-called arbitrage brokers,* will pur¬ 
chase bills of exchange in this country, because they can 
be bought here at a low price; foreign nations will thus 
become our debtors' to the extent of those purchases. 

> In order not to complicate the problem, we are aasuming that bille are 
loc a tenn of one year. * See pege 887 
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The second result is the depreciation of all etoeh-exehange 
securities. Every fmanuier knows that the stoek exchange 
is greatly interested in the rate of discount, and that a rise 
in the rate of discount almost always entails a fall in the 
value of stocks. Stock-exchange securities (especially those 
that are designated as international, because they are quoted 
on the principal stock-exchanges of the world), are frequently 
employed by merchants or at least by bankers in place of 
commercial paper,' o pay their debts abroad.^ Business men 
who cannot negotiate their commercial paper, or can do so 
only at a heavy loss, prefer to get money by selling whatever 
shares or stock securities they may possess. Hence these 
stocks tend to fall in value, just as commercial paper falls. 
But as a fall in the value of commercial paper results in an 
increased demand for it on the part of foreign bankers, 
similarly a decline in the value of stock-exchange securities 
gpves rise to increased purchases of them by foreign capital¬ 
ists; and thus the United States will become the creditor of 
foreign nations to the extent of these purchases. 

Finally, if the rise in discount is great, and sufficiently 
lasting, it will cause a third result, viz., a fall in the price of 
commodities. We have just explained that business men who 
need money begin to obtain it by negotiating their commer¬ 
cial paper. When that resource fails or becomes too costlj^, 
they make use of whatever stock securities they possess; and, 
finally, if these various measures do not suffice, they must, in 
order to get money, sell the goods they have on hand. The 
natural consequence of this last measure is a general fall in 
prices. But this fall produces the same effects as those 
already considered, only on a larger scale: it stimulates pur¬ 
chases from abroad, increases the exportation of goods from 

If you have a payment to make in London, for example, the almpleat 
plan is to obtain commercial paper payable in Loudon ; but you can also use 
Italian' Debt coupons, Lombard Railway debentures, Ottoman Bank bonds, 
etc., which are also payable in London, and which consequently constitute 
another sort of IntemaUonal money that is frequently used for this purpose. 
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this country, and thus makes the United States a creditor of 
foreign nations to the amount of these purchases. 

All these efiPects may be summed up by declaring that a 
rise in the rate of diecount createe an artificial ecareity of 
money^ and thu% involves a general decline in values. This is 
undou*btedly an evil. But it also gives rise, as a conse¬ 
quence, to large purchases from abroad and to the importa¬ 
tion of money. The ultimate elTect is therefore beneficial, 
and is precisely the remedy best suited to the situation. 

XI. Some Special Forms of Credit 

s 

§ 1. Land Credit. One of the oldest and simplest forms 
of credit is that based on land as security, and which takes 
the form of a mortgage. From the standpoint of the lender 
it possesses an advantage that has always made it a desirable 
investment, namely, an almost absolute security, due to the 
fact that land cannot be destroyed or stolen. But aside from 
this advantage, such loans possess great disadvantages for 
both parties concerned. They burden the borrower with a 
comparatively high rate of interest, — seldom less than 5 
per cent, — whereas the profits of farming generally bring 
a lower rate of return than this. Altliough the land on 
which a mortgage is based provides abundant security, the 
lender is unable to enforce payment very readily; his claim 
iS not easily sold, and wlicn tlie time for payment arrives, it 
is often necessary for liim to adopt measures that are as un¬ 
pleasant for him as for the unfortunate debtor, namely, 
seizure and ejection. 

The last source of objection may be removed to some 
degree, so far as the lender is concerned, by making mort¬ 
gages negotiable simply upon indorsement, like any other 
commercial credit; in some countries this system has been 
introduced and carefully elaborated. But it is extremely 
doubtful whether any system, no matter how ingenious, will 
ever enable the holder of a mortgage to negotiate it as easily 
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as he could commercial paper; this would be contrary to the 
nature of things, for a mortgage will always to some extent 
partake of the immobility of the land upon which it is based. 

A more ingenious system consists in founding banks of a 
special nature, sometimes designated in France and Germany 
as land-credit societies. These societies play the plirt of 
intermediaries between capitalists and landowners. They 
borrow money from the former in order to lend it to the 
latter, and although they do not, of course, perform this 
service gratuitously, they offer some important advantages 
to both parties concerned. To the capitalist who lends 
money they offer credit instruments that are quite as safe as 
mortgages (inasmuch as they have the same security), but 
which are much more easily negotiable because they are not 
guaranteed by a particular piece of land, but by the entire 
assets of the society. As the society is generally a strong 
organization financially, the credit instruments which it issues 
circulate quite as readily as stocks or bonds. To the land¬ 
owners who borrow money through them, these societies offer 
the following throe advantages : (a) the loans they make 
are for long periods, e.g. seventy-five years ; (V) repayment 
is effected very gradiudly, by means of small, almost imper¬ 
ceptible annuities; (o) they exact a comparatively low rate 
nf interest. « 

For our own part, we do not highly appreciate the useful¬ 
ness of land credit, no matter^ what ingenious forms may be 
given to it. Without going so far as to lay down an absolute 
and rigid rule regarding this subject, we maintain from a 
general point of view tliat there cannot be any great social 
advantage in making it easy for the small landowner to 
borrow money by way of a mortgage. Such loans often 
end disastrously. We are rather disposed to accept the 
opposite idea and insist upon the adoption of measures to 
restrict the right of the farmer ( especially the small fanner ) 
to borrow money by offering his land as security. 

In the United States this is accomplished by means of so* 
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Of^led hme^Uad lawt. The homestead may be defined as the 
house, and the land connected therewith, which forms the 
immediate residence of a family. Homesteads are secured 
beyond reach of creditors or liabilities on the part of their 
owners. The extent to which the homestead is exempt from 
seizure for debts varies, according to the laws of the various 
states, from 8500 in Maine to 85000 in California. 

§ 2. Aobigultubal Credit. The farmer has need not 
only of the capital required to purchase a farm and its neces¬ 
sary equipment in buildings, etc., but also of a certain amount 
of floating capital to meet the expenses of carrying on agri¬ 
culture. Farming, by its very nature, does not yield its 
returns until the end of a year’s work, and sometimes only 
after a much longer period of working and waiting. There 
is, however, during all this time a constant need of expendi¬ 
ture, and the farmer continually needs funds to meet these 
running expenses. It is the object of agricultural credit to 
provide capital for this purpose. 

Agricultural credit, in the sense here given to it, is not 
based on the land itself. It is secured either by the equip¬ 
ment of the farm, its cattle and crops, or by the personal 
solvency of the debtor, usually backed up by his membership 
in some organization which holds its participants liable for 
each other’s debts. 

The second of these methods has made remarkable progress 
in ^Termany, in the fonn of mutual credit societies among 
farmers. These farmers lend money to each other through 
the medium of their societies, and employ their collective 
credit to obtain loans from outsiders upon terms much more 
favorable than any individual would be likely to receive for 
himself. The most celebrated of these organizations are the 
Raiffeisen Loan Banks, so named after their founder. They 
present the following features : (a) members, as such, make 
no payment to the organization, as there are no ** shares ” or 
capital stock (5) they receive no dividends, and whatever 
profits there may be constitute a part of the general funds ; 
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(c) the members are all liable, to the extent of their property, 
for each other’s debts. The last of these features explains 
the exceptional moral and educational value of these organi¬ 
zations. 

§ 3. People’s Banks. It is a familiar remark that *‘only 
the rich can borrow,” and the experience of every day seems 
to prove it. Yet the xioor also may liave need of credit, even 
more than the rich. How, then, can they obtain it? 

This problem is easily solved by cooperation. An isolated 
laborer or artisan, no matter how honest or industrious 
he may be, cannot furnish sullicient guarantee for a loan. 
Sickness, loss of work, and death, may at any time overtake 
him and make it impossible, dos[)ite his best intentions, to 
pay back what he has borrowed. But if laborers or artisans 
to the number of ten, a hundrad, or a thousand arc grouped 
in an organization, and held together, if need be, by the ties 
of collective responsibility, the security they have to offer 
will be considerably greater, and they will find it much 
easier to obtain credit without falling into the hands of 
usurers. The dues \yhich are paid to such an organization, 
moreover, will ultimately build up a large amount of capital 
which the organization can lend to its members. 

Under the leadership of a man whose name is still con¬ 
nected with them,—-that of Schulze-Delitzsch,—these coop¬ 
erative hanke^ the essential characteristic of which is the 
unlimited liability of all members, have achieved extraordi¬ 
nary success in Germany.^ The heads of these associations 

^ The lint of these banks was established in 1849. The system made bat 
slow progress until 1860, when It grew more rapidly. Accor^ng to the latest 
report Issued (that of 1001) there wore 040 German ooOiieratiye luinking asso¬ 
ciations and 021 consumen* cooperative societies. Statistics are given for 
only 870 of the former, having a total memhership of 611,000, a capital (in¬ 
cluding shares, deposits, and loans) of $200,000,000. The loans made to 
members amounted to nearly $675,000,000. Compared with this enormous 
amount of business, the losses were insignifloant, — only one-twentieth of 
one per cent. The profits amounted to $8,000,-000, most of which was divided 
among the members, — not, as the cooperative principle would seem to dlo> 
tale, according to their loans^ but according to the value of their ehaiea. 
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hope that they will enable small-scale industry to compete 
with the larger industrial concerns, by helping them to obtain 
the capital and the equipment which they need. This will 
be ail exceedingly important result, if ever it is accomplished. 

It should be pointed out, however, that these cooperative 
banks, i^henever they succeed in sustaining small-scale com¬ 
merce and small-scale individualistic production, are accom¬ 
plishing an object diametrically opposed to that of consumers’ 
and producers* cooperative associations. It is for this reason 
that codperators of the latter type are not enthusiastic over 
institutions of the first-named variety. 

Apparently the only system which could to any noteworthy 
degree improve the conditions of our city working-classes is 
that which would grant credit to groups of producers and 
enable them collectively to acquire ownership of their instru¬ 
ments of production. (See the next Book.) Experiments 
along this line Avei'e made in France during the reign of 
Napoleon III. But up to the present, credit granted to 
groups of laborers for productive purposes has accomplished 
nothing of importance. 

§ 4. BuiLDiNG Associations. In England and the United 
States there seem to be no cooperative banks, strictly speak¬ 
ing. Cooperative credit in these countries has been confined 
almost exclusively to the so-called building and loan asso~ 
eiafions^ the primary object of which is to enable working 
nieMo build or acquire homes for themselves, the property, 
being mortgaged to the association till the amount advanced 
is fully repaid. 

The first building society in England was organized in 
1781, although societies of this sort were not recognized by law 
until 1836. By the year 1898 there were some 2500 of them 
ill England, with aggregate assets of nearly 9800,000,000. 
The first building association in America was organized at 
Frankford (now a part of Philadelphia) in 1881. Accord¬ 
ing to the Report of the Commissioner of Labor (1898) 
there are nearly 6000 such associations in the United 
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States, with nearly 2,000,000 shareholders and assets of ovei 
9450,000,000. 

The building and loan association is practically a cooperative 
savinga bank. Its chief advantage over the ordinary savings 
institution is that its funds are used by the depositors them¬ 
selves in their own interests, and not placed at the service of 
business men and corporations. Every member has a voice 
and vote in the management of the association, and shares 
in the profits. A board of managers has charge of super¬ 
vising the business of the association. As now commonly 
01 ‘ganiKcd, tliey issue a fraction of the capital stock, usually 
one-tenth, in wliat is known as a series,’* and require that 
it be paid in monthly instalments, commonly called dues, — 
usually at the rate of 91 per month on a share of stock the 
par value of which is $200. Whenever the monthly pay¬ 
ments, plus the accumulated profits, equal the face value of 
the shares, the series is retired. A series usually extends 
over ten to twelve years. 

The money obtained by the association is loaned to share¬ 
holders who desire to buy or build homes. No member can 
borrow more than the face value of his shares. Thus, the 
man who has subscribed to five shares may borrow as much 
as 91000, if sufficient funds are on hand. When the amount 
in the treasury is inadeqiuite to meet the wants of all who 
wish to borrow, the loan is awarded to whoever will give the 
highest premium for the use of the money; this ** premi«:m 
consists in the payment of a few cents on each share, above 
and beyond the interest required by the association. 

As a rule, the money paid into the association by a bor¬ 
rowing member during the life of the series in which he is 
interested amounts to little more than the rental price of the 
mortgaged property for the same period; hence it is some¬ 
times said by those who get homes with the help of a build¬ 
ing association that *^the rent pays for the place.” The 
borrower who regularly pays his dues and the interest on 
his loan will in a few years find himself in possession of 
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^id-up shares which will cancel the principal of the debt 
when it becomes due and leave him owner of his house with¬ 
out encumbrance.' 

_ ■ 

There can be no doubt that these organizations have ren¬ 
dered noteworthy services. The 4500 societies for which 
reports were made in 1893 had helped in the acquisition of 
over 800,000 homes. It was therefore not entirely without 
justification that Hon. Seymour Dexter, president of the 
National League of Local Building and Loan Associations, 
declared these organizations *‘the most successful form of 
cooperation yet evolved ; every association the center of an 
influence stimulating industry, frugality, temperance, home¬ 
owning and good citizenship.” 

XII. Free Banks 

The economists of half a century ago upheld the doctrine 
of free banks quite as strenuously as the doctrine of free 
trade. They insisted that there should be both free compe¬ 
tition and free issue; in other words, that any one should 
have the right to engage in the banking business if he chose 
to do so, and that all banks should have the right to issue 
notes at their own discretion and upon their own responsibil- 
ity« Let us consider these two points. 

I. The argiiment advanced for free competition in the 
baiJklng business was the classical pica that monopoly means 
dearness, whereas competition means cheapness. By dearness 
and cheapness in this connection they meant the high or low 
^price demanded by the banks for their services. 

To this we may reply, first of all, that it is by no means 
certain that competition necessarily causes cheapness or that 
monopoly causes dearness. There are numerous exceptions 
to this economic principle, even with regard to the produc¬ 
tion of ordinary commodities (see pag^ 158); and in the 
present case it is of particularly doubtful validity. Experi¬ 
ence does not prove that the cost of discounting is lowest 
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wherever banks are most numerous. Although the Bank of 
France, for example, enjoys a privileged position, and does 
business by right of a government grant, its rate of discount 
rarely exceeds 3^ per cent. 

It should be noted, moreover, that the above classical argu¬ 
ment has nothing to do with the most important aspect of 
the question. The problem of monopoly versus competition 
does not arise with reference to banking operations in 
general, nor especiully with reference to discounting. Ko 
one denies the right of any bank or similar organization to 
discount commercial paper. Hence it is mainly with reference 
to the issue of notes that the problem of monopoly versus 
competition arises. But this problem concerns the gen¬ 
eral public much more than the commercial classes. The 
bank note is for its possessor simj>ly a kind of money, and 
scarcely anybody advocates free competition in the issue of 
money. The right to coin money is reserved by tJie govern¬ 
ment to itself, and the Supreme Court of the United States 
has held that the power to issue paper money is one of the 
powers belonging to sovereignty. Therefore, when we have 
to do with the issuing of bank notes it is perfectly reasonable 
for the government, when it does not exercise this right, to 
confer it upon such institution or institutions as command 
the confidcn(;o of the nation. 

When there are many banks of issue there is likely to be 
a great variety of bank notes, unless the government pro^'des 
for a uniform system such as that which prevails in the 
United States and Switzerland. There is, on the other hand, 
a reasonable hope that when there are but a few great banks, 
or only one bank of issue in each country, we may more easily 
approach a state of affairs in which there will be but one 
kind of bank note, circulating in all countries without diffi¬ 
culty and thus realizing the long-sought ideal of a universal 
money.. (See page 227, note 1.) 

II. As regards the unrestricted issue of notes and the sup¬ 
pression of all governmental intervention in this respect, the 
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Stock argument is tliat there can never be any danger of an 
excessive issue of notes. This danger, it is claimed, is purely 
illusory ; the simple play of economic forces will confine the 
issue within proper limits, even though the banks should try 
to overstep tliem. The reasons given for this are three in 
number f — 

{a) In the first place, bank notes are issued only in the 
course of banking operations, i,e. by way of discounts or 
advances on credit instruments. In order, therefore, that 
bank notes shall circulate, it is not sufficient for the bank 
merely to desire that they shall do so; some one must be 
disposed to borrow money from the bank and to accept its 
notes, issues are thus regulated by tlie needs of the public, 
and not by tlie wishes of bankers. Tlut qmntity of noteo that 
the hank can issue depends on tlie amount of commercial paper 
presented for discount^ and the quantity of this paper depends 
ill turn on the condition of business. 

(&) Again, bank notes circulate only for a short time. A 
few weeks after being issued, they return to the bank. 
Take, for example, a note for $100 which is issued in exchange 
for a draft; in a few weeks, — ninety days at the most, — 
when the bank collects the draft, the $100 note will probably 
be returned. Perhaps it will not be the same note. But 
whi^t does that matter, provided it be a bank note ? The hank 
wilU in the course of a month’s or a year’s business, take in 
many notes as it issues. 

(c) Finally, even admitting that the bank could issue an 
excess of notes, it will be impossible to keep them in circulation ; 
for if too many are issued they will necessarily be depreci¬ 
ated, and as soon as they are depreciated (no matter how 
small the depreciation may be) the holders of notes will 
bring them to the bank and demand payment. It is, ^there- 
fore, useless for a bank to inundate the public with notes, 
because the bank will in turn be inundated with them. 

The above three argimients certainly contain an element of 
truth, and experience has generally confirmed them. Banks 
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have rarely succeeded in putting more notes in circulation 
than the public requires. Yet we cannot disguise the fact 
that the absolutely unrestricted right of issue may create 
grave dangers, at least in times of crises,—and crises are 
becoming more and more frequent occurrences in the eco¬ 
nomic life of modern society. 

No doubt it is true that in theory the amount of notes 
issued depends on the public need for them and not on the 
will of the bankp ; but if an unscrupulous bank should aim 
solely at attracting customers, it could, by sufficiently lower¬ 
ing the rate of discount, largely increase its business and thus 
augment the amount of its notes in circulation. It is like¬ 
wise true that notes issued in excessive quantities by such a 
bank will be returned to it for payment as soon as they 
become depreciated. But it must be remembered that this 
depreciation does not take place immediately. It will require 
several days, perhaps several weeks. If, during this period, 
the bank has issued an excessive quantity of notes, it will be 
too late wiien they return; the bank will no longer be able 
to redeem them and will be “ swamped ” by its own excessive 
issues. The bank itself will, to be sure, be the first party to 
suffer by its own mistake. But this does not concern us 
here; we are now examining the possibility of a crisis, and 
not at all concerned with tlie punishment of its authors. 

Xm. The Organisation of Banks 

We have already pointed out that the two important 
problems which arise in connection with banking are indi¬ 
cated by the questions : (1) Shall anybody and everybody 
have the right to start a bank if he chooses ? (2) What re¬ 
strictions, if any, shall be established concerning the issue of 
notes by banks? To answer these two questions satisfac¬ 
torily is to solve the fundamental problems of bank orgoni- 
fation. 

The system of absolute liberty adverted to in the preceding 
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Bection, free competition in the issue of bank notes, and 
the total absence of restriction, is practised almost nowhere. 
The only example is that of Scotland ; and although legally 
free competition prevails in that country, there are in reality 
only a few banks, each liaving very numerous branches, 
whichtpossess the right of issue. Although, moreover, there 
is no regulation of issues, strictly s^ieaking, a very effective 
guarantee consists in the fact that all shareholders are liable, 
without limit, for all the obligations of the bank, including 
the notes issued by it. 

Everywhere else, either a system of monopoly,or of restric¬ 
tion and regulation by law, has prevailed ; generally there 
has been a combination of both systems. Where the mo¬ 
nopoly system obtains, the sole right to issue notes is exer¬ 
cised either directly by the government, — in which cases we 
speak of Q-ovemment Banhs ^—or else it is conferred by the 
government on some private bank which offers certain guar¬ 
antees. The system of government banks prevails only in 
Russia, Sweden and (since a short while ago) Switzerland. 
Although this arrangement is favored by socialists, who 
regard it as the “ socialization ” of credit and as one of the 
steps toward the collectivist state, it is generally condemned 
as giving the government a commercial character for which 
it is ill suited, and as pre|>aring the way for issues ‘of paper 
money by giving rise to an unfortunate confusion of govem- 
credit with the credit of the bank. 

In most countries a combination of both systems has been 
adopted; that is to say, some adjustment by which there is 
neither an absolute government monopoly of the right to 
issue notes, nor the full and unrestricted permission for 
everybody to issue them. The experience of our own country 
in this respect has been sufficiently varied to exemplify the 
nature of the difficulties encountered in the organization of 
banks of issue. 

Early American hanke. At the present time the issuing of 
notes is not regarded as a necessaiy function of banks, nor 
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Ls it the chief part of their business. But in the early his¬ 
tory of our country the main business of a bank was to issue 
circulating notes.'' In New England the coinnionest concep¬ 
tion of a private bank was that of a company or partnership 
formed to supply circulating notes as a medium of exchange 
in addition to the ** bills of credit issued by the colonial 
governments. In the charters of the earliest banks, such as 
the Bank of North America, there is no mention of circula¬ 
ting notes, since the right to issue them existed without leg¬ 
islative authorization. It was generally believed, moreover, 
that if these circulating notes were based on landed security, 
current redemption would not bo necessary. In this view, 
no capital was needed to start a bank, but merely confidence. 

The first bank in the modern sense of the term appears to 
have been the Dank of Nortli America, conceived by Robert 
Morris, the financier of the Revolution, «ind chartered by the 
state of Pennsylvania in 1781. It was closely followed by 
the Bank of Massachusetts, chartered in 1784, and tlie Bank of 
New York, which began business in the same year. The 
last-named institution owes its foundation to Alexander 
Hamilton, who counselled the New York merchants against 
the land bank ” which they were about to found, and who 
drew u^i articles for a money bank ” in its stead. 

two United States Banks, Hamilton was also respon- 
' Bible for the conception of the first Bank of the United 
States, chartered by Congress in 1791. The capitalr^'ics 
$10,000,000, of which $8,000,000 was open to public sub¬ 
scription, and the remainder subscribed by the United 
States government. It was provided that payment should 
be made one-fourth in specie and three-fourths in govern¬ 
ment obligations bearing 6 per cent interest. This pro¬ 
vision naturally strengthened the credit of the government 
by creating a demand for its obligations. At the same time 
the government pledged itself to grant no other charter 
for a bank during the continuance of this one, which was 
limited to twenty years. The bank could not be indebted 
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for a grater amount than its capital stock, over and above 
the amount of its deposits ; that is, the deposits were not to 
be counted as liabilities, in estimating its rights to contract 
debts. This meant substantially that the notes issued by the 
bank might be equal in amount to the capital stock. The 
notes of tlie bank were made receivable for all public dues so 
long iis they were payable in gold and silver coin. 

The consensus of opinion with regard to this bank is 
strongly in its favor. It served as a regulator of the cur¬ 
rency and maintained a high standard of commercial honor. 
UnforInnately, the renewal of the charter Avas made a politi¬ 
cal issue. The weakness of the Federal party, whioh had 
been favorable to the bank, and the opposition of the state 
banks who wished to get rid of a superior rival, resulted in a 
refusal to renew the bank’s charter. 

The state banks now held the held alone. Almost all of 
them were of the joint-stock type, based on the principle of 
limited liability.^ In 1812, a year after the charter of the 
Bank of the United States had expired, the second war with 
Great Britain began. A short time afterward nearly all the 
banks of the country except those of New England suspended 
specie payments. This was followed by an enormous increase 
of issues, so that the outstanding notes, which had been esti¬ 
mated at $20,000,000 in 1811, rose to somewhere between 
$62,000,000 and $70,000,000 in 1813, and to somewhere 
M^Vecn $99,000,000 and $110,000,000 in 1815. The circu¬ 
lating paper was of every degree of value, down to utter 
worthlessness.^ These flagrant evils of the financial system 

' Conoeming these banlce Mr. J. R. McCulloch wrote as follows; “ Had a, 
committee of cleyer men heen selected to devtee means by which the public 
might be tempted to engage in idl manner of absurd projects, and be most 
easily duped and swindled, we do not know that tliry could have hit upon 
anything half so likely to effect their object as the existing American banking 
system. It has no redeeming quality about it, but is, from beginninjg to 
end, a compound of quackeiy and Imposture.** 

■ ProfesBor W. G. Sumner, in his *• History of American Currency ” tella 
of one bank in Massachusetts with a nominal capital of $1,000,000. Only 
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called for reform, and as a result the second Bank of the 
United States was chartered in 1816, on a similar plan and 
with the same general objects as the first bank of the same 
name. The capital was 035,000,000, of which the govern¬ 
ment subscribed oiie-fiftli. During its early history the bank 
was shamefully mismanaged, but it was later restored to a 
sounder position. The notes of this bank, too, which were 
required to be paid in specie, were receivable for all public 
dues. It brought <ibout the resumption of specie payments 
and piit an end to the disorders and fluctuations which had 
previously prevailed. 

This bank, like its predecessor of the same name, was 
drawn into politics when tho question of a renewal of its 
charter arose during Jackson’s first administration. The 
recharter of the bank was made the main political issue of 
1832, and Jackson’s opponents, who defended the bank, were 
defeated. Thus, in 1836, the charter expired and Congress 
refused to grant a new one. 

The State Banks up to 1863^ There seems no doubt that 
the evils of this period were due chiefly to vices of banking. 
The facility of local issue, without the reality or scarcely the 
pretence of redemption, made the banks reckless as to the 
character of the enterprises to which they g^ve assistance; 
.while the money thus put into circulation enhanced prices 
and still further stimulated both speculative investments and . 
speculative trading. The retribution came in the panics of 
1837 and 1839, during which the United States lost the 
deposits it had placed in the private banks, and in the long 
and dreary prostration of industry which followed.^ 

The first improvement in tho state-bank system originated 
in Massachusetts, where the Suffolk Bank in Boston, char- 

fldf 141.40 waa ever paid in ; and of this the directors subsequently withdrew 
their own snbacriptions, leaving $3,081.11. One man bought out eleven 
directars for $1300 and then loaned himself $700,205. When the bank failed, 
it bad $86.40 in specie, whereas the notes outstanding were estimated at 
$680,000. 

^See Fruuis Walker, **FoUtioal Sooiioiqj,** pifs 44L 
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tered as an ordinary bank of issue and deposit in 1813^ offered 
to redeem country bank notes at par if the issuing banks would 
provide funds for that purpose, and would also make perma¬ 
nent deposits iu the Suffolk Bank (which regarded the use of 
these deposits as a compensation for its services). At first 
only h few of the country banks acceded to this proposal, 
whereupon the Suffolk Bank made it a point to send home 
for redemption all the notes of the non-assenting banks 
which it could find. Eventually all the country banks were* 
forced into the arrangement, because it was found that under 
the new system their credit w'as so much improved tliat their 
notes acquired circulation in all parts of the United. States 
and Canada.^ 

Two important banking experiments were tried in New 
York by the legislature of that state, known respectively as 
the 9afety-fund system and the free-hank or htmd-depowt 
system, both of wliich found imitators. The first of these, 
introduced by the law of 1829, was practically a mutual 
insurance of the banks for the protection of their creditors. 
It provided that every bank chartered under it should pay 
into a ** bank fund'* one-half of one per cent of its capital 
each year, until the fund sliould be equal to three per cent of 
its capital stock. This fund was to be applied solely to the 
payment of the debts of insolvent banks after their assets 
were exhausted. Whenever the fund should be reduced, the 
*t^.Aks were called upon for fresh contributions at the same 
rate as the original ones. The law also provided for the 
appointment of three commissioners to examine all the banks 
three times a year, or oftener if required to do so. Any three 
banks might call for a special examination of any bank in 
the system. 

It is probable that the safety-fund would have proved 

ample indemnity to the holders of bank notes if it had 

not unfortunately been applied to the payment of other 

debts than those due for circulation; but the numez^ 

* 

^See Hrasoe White, **Money and Banking,*’ second edition, page SS6» 
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OU8 bank failures of 1840-1842 exhausted the fund. Man^ 
banks, moreover, fraudulently issued more notes than Avas 
allowed by law. This was made possible by the absence of 
anything like a proper system of public registration or super- 
visiou of issues. By the time tliat the system had been 
brought nearer perfection by amendments of various'kinds, 
the charters of the safety banks” expired, and the national 
bank system was established. 

The second New York experiment, — more radical than 
the first, — was begun in 1838. Before that year no one 
could get a banking charter in tlie state of New York without 
a special act of the legislature, and no one could invest 
money in a new bank without the consent of the bank com¬ 
missioners of the state. The right to start a bank was made 
a part of the spoils of the triumphant political party, and 
this corrupt state of affairs led to a popular reaction and to 
the passage of a law enabling any person or association of 
persons to engage in the business of banking, and to circu¬ 
late notes oil coudition that these notes be secured by deposits 
of such public stocks, bonds, mortgages, etc., as were ap¬ 
proved by the state comiitrollcr. Later the law was amended 
so that only the stocks of the United States and of the state 
of New York should be accepted as security for the note 
issues of the free banks.^ 

In several of the states which followed the example of 
New York, the free-bauk and bund-deposit system proved'a ' 
failure because bad securities Vere taken for the note issues. 
Before these stiites had time to perfciit their system, the Civil 
War broke out, and the National Batik Act soon afterward 
superseded all other systems. 

The National Banking System, The finanoial necessities of 
the Civil War made it desirable to place large government 

1 The National banking system was to some extent modelled npon this 
New York bond-deposit system. 

Besidw the banks of Maraachnsetts and New York, to which we have 
had ooesdon to refer because of the experiments which they tried, important 
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loans upon the market. Accordingly, Mr. Chase, Secretary of 
the Treasury, advocated a system of ** national banks ” whose 
note issues should be secured by an abundant deposit, at the 
Treasury department, of United States bonds. In order that 
these banks should have a practical monopoly of the right of 
issue, Ihe state banks were to be obliged to pay a virtually 
prohibitive tax of 10 per cent on their notes. These sugges¬ 
tions were not all carried out until 1865, and although their 
adoption came too late to be of any help in the financial diffi¬ 
culties of the war, they resulted in placing the bank currency 
of the country on a more secure and convenient basis. 
Before this time, the innumerable state banks, under special 
charters, and practically subject to no real regulation or 
supervision, had put into circulation the most heterogeneous 
bank money conceivable. Part of this money was subject 
to a discount of sis much as 25 per cent when offered 
for acceptance far aAvay from the place of issue, or when 
issued by a bank whose name was not familiar. This unwill¬ 
ingness to accept some of the bank money is perfectly 
comprehensible when we recall that banks were constantly 
failing, that there was an abundance of notes issued by banks 
which had no real existence save in the minds of the rogues 
who manufactured the notes, and that professional sharpers 
aiade it a business to alter or counterfeit bank notes.^ 
Under the new system all tlicse evils disappeared, and now a 

progTMS was made by the banks of some other states. A Louisiana law of 
1842 required the banks of that state to keep a cash reserve in a definite pro¬ 
portion to their deposits and circulation. This appears to be the first law of 
tts kind in America. 

1 Tlinse who wore in the habit of receiving hank notes found it necessary 
to study carefully tlie Counterfeit Detectura” and other publications whose 
purpose it was to inform their readers what notes to accept and what notes to 
refuse. One of tliese detectors (Bicknairs “ Counterfeit Detector and Bank 
Note List ” of January 1,1880) contained the names of 54 banks which had 
failed; of 20 iictltious banks, the pretended notes of which were in circula¬ 
tion ; of 48 other banks for the notes of which there was no sale; of 264 banks 
the notes of which had been idtered or counterfeited ; and enumerated 1306 
desexiptions of coniiterfelted or altered notes then supposed to be in clrctt^ 
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* national bank note issued in one state will circulate aU over 
the Union as readily as at home. 

The principal features of the national banking system, u 
at present organized, are as follows: — 

There is a bureau of the Treasury Department, th^ chief 
officer of which is the Comptroller of the Currency, haying 
the duty to take charge of all matters relating to the ** national 
banks." A national bank is organized in much the same way 
as any other corporation, by any number of persons not less 
chan five. Upon application to the Comptroller the corpora¬ 
tion will be granted or refused a charter, according to the 
decision of the Comptroller. When granted, the charter 
continues fur not more than twenty years, but is renewable 
with the consent of the Comptroller. Each bank is required 
to report its condition five times a year. 

The minimum amount of capital which a national bank 
must have depends on the population of the place in which 
it is located, but can never be less than ^|2«5,000, and in cities 
having a population of f50,000 it must be at least $200,000. 
Each national bank, beside being allowed to carry on the 
ordinary business of a bank (making loans, discounting notes, 
buying and selling exchange) is allowed to issue national 
bank notes" for circulation as money of the United States.^ 

lation, of donominations from 91 to $600. Tn 1869, Nicholas* Bank Ndtb 
Reporter ” liad 6400 separate descriptions of connterfoit, altered, and sparlow « 
notes. (See Horace White, Money and Banking,** second edition, pageth)^ 

1 There are at present six kinds of paper money in use In this conntiy. 
These are: (1) United States notes, or “greenbacks**; (2) silver oertifl* 
cates; (8) gold certiflcates; (4) 'rreasury notes of 1800; (6) national bank 
notes, as above described; and (6) currency certificates. 

We have already referred to all of these In detail except the Treasury notes 
of 1890 and the onirency certificates. The issue of the former was provided 
for by the Sherman Act of 1800, according to which a certain amount of 
silver bullion was to be purchased monthly by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
This bullion was to be paid for by a new kind of paper moner **alled IVeot- 
vftf Hotw of 1890 . 

** Currency certificates** are issued to nationid banka ia exchange for 
United States notes deposited In the Treasury. Their denominattons are not 
less than f6000. 
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The stock-holders are liable for the debts of the bank up 
to double the par value of their stock. 

When a uation&l bank is organized, it must invest in United 
States bonds a sum of money equal to at least one-fourth of 
its capital. These bonds must be deposited in the Treasury 
of the tlnited States ; but they are still the property of the 
bank, which receives the interest on them. Upon the secur¬ 
ity of these bonds the bank receives from the Comptroller an 
amount of national bank notes equivalent to the par value of 
the bonds deposited. Then the president and the cashier of 
the bank sign each note, and they may be loaned or paid 
out. If the bonds should ever fall below par, the Comptrol¬ 
ler may require additional security. 

The national bank notes are not legal tender, although the 
government will receive them for all taxes except duties on 
imports. Each nation^ bank is required to receive the notes 
of every other bank at par value, and to redeem its own notes 
on demand in legal-tender money. If it cannot do this, the 
Comj)troller will sell the bank's bonds and thus obtain money 
to redeem them. The banks, moreover, must deposit in the 
Treasury a fund in lawful money (l)earing no interest) equal 
to 5 per cent of their outstanding circulation; this fund, 
which is counted as a part of the lawful reserve, is intended 
t^be used for the redemption of notes in sums of $1000 or 
^gny multiple thereof. 

jkilch bank is required to keep a reserve of lawful money. 
In the so-called reserve cities*’ designated by Congress the 
amount is 25 per cent of their de 2 >osits. Banks outside 
these cities need keep a reserve of only 15 per cent of 
their deposits; they may, moreover, deposit 60 per cent 

On October 1, 1902, the dreulating conenoy of the United Statea was 
made np aa follows:— 

Metal. Gold coin, 9024,728,000; standard silver dollars, 976,043,720; 
anbeidiaiy silver, 988.906,206. 

Paper. Gold certificates, 980^)882,064; sliver certificates, 9469,671,476; 
Treasury notes of 1800, 986,741,700; United States notes, 9842,030,080; 
nafeionsl bank notes, 9862,888,260. 
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of their Feserves in **credit reserve cities,’* t.e. in New York, 
Chicago, and St. Louis. 

The national banks are taxed one-half of one per cent on 
their circulation,^ whereas the state banks (as we have said) 
must pay 10 per cent. The object of this vast difference is 
to compel the latter banks either to come into the national 
system or to cease issuing notes to circulate as money. 

It is evident that one great merit of this system is the 
unification of barking in all the states and territories. In 
fact, all the national bank notes of similar denomination,—the 
smallest denomination is $5, — present a similar appearance, 
being manufactured by the United States government on a 
uniform plan. Inasmuch, furthermore, as the government 
bonds have always commanded a premium, there has never 
been any doubt as to the soundness of the currency issued 
under this system. ‘‘ With regard to its volume, ” says 
President Hadley, there have been many complaints. For 
some years the banks were anxious to increase their circula¬ 
tion, and a limitation on the total amount which they were 
allowed to keep outstanding was considered a hardship. 
After 1880, on the other hand, the price of the United States 
bonds became so high as to render the maintenance of the 
circulation unprofitable, and a large amount was surrendered, 
reducing the total volume of the bank-note issues to a figiire 
less than half of that which the law would have allowed.’** 

The Bank of England, In 1694 the English got€^- 
ment required a loan of iri,200,000 to continue the war 
against France. The subscribers to this loan were formed 
into a chartered company known as the Bank of J^ngland, 
which was given the right to issue interest-bearing notes to 

1 When the bonds deposited 'by a bank bear more than 2 per cent 
interest, a bank must pay 1 per cent annually on the average amount of its 
notes in circulation. The tax does not apply to circulation for the retirement 
of which lawful money has been deposited in the Treasury. 

* HMley, ” Economics,** page 21i6. On September 1,1002, there were 4260 
national banks, with a total capital of f073,7O8,767, and the amount of 
national bank notes in circulation was about 0860 , 000,0001 
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the amount of the loan. Three yeara later the bank made 
another loan to the government, and waa authorized to issue 
demand notes, payable to the bearer, for a total^ amount 
equal to the new loan. These notes were accepted‘^'by the 
public, at par, quite as readily as those previously issued. 
A few years later (1709) Parliament decreed that no other 
corporation or partnership of more than six persons should 
exercise the right to issue demand notes in England. This 
restriction did not concern Scotland or Ireland. 

The charter of the bank was renewed from time to time, 
usually on the condition of new loans to the government, or 
a reduction of the rate of interest on foimier ones. These 
loans to the government for war purposes became so large 
and so frequent that the bank was obliged to suspend specie 
payments from 1797 to 1821. 

In 1828 tlie monopoly of the bank was relaxed, and the 
privilege of note issues was granted to joint-stock banks at 
a distance of sixiy-iive miles or more from London. By 1844 
seventy-two such banks had been established. In 1829 the 
issue of <£1 bank notes was suspended in England, and tlie 
issue of notes smaller than £5 was prahibited, for the purpose 
of “saturating the currency with a larger infusion of gold.’* 

In 1883 Parliament passed an act making tlie notes of the 
lUuk of England, so long as they are redeemed in gold on 
demand, legal tender at all places in England and Wales 
e^ept at the bank itself. 

The crisis of 1836 and 1839, ascribed to the over-issues of 
bank paper, led to a movement in favor of reform. No 
change, however, was effected until Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 
1844. By this act the issue of notes was made automatic, 
and all discretionary power in this respect taken out of the 
hands of the bank authorities. The Bank of England was 
divided into two distinct departments. One of these depart¬ 
ments was charged with banking operations (deposits and 
discounts), but had no right to issue notes., The other was 
entrusted with the issuing of notes, but permitted to trans- 
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act no banking businessn The sum of X14,000,000 of eecu- 
titles, including the government’s debt to the bank, was 
transferred to the issue department, which should turn over 
to the banking department ^14,000,000 of notes. This was 
the average amount of the bank’s notes then outstanding. 
Above and beyond this sum, the issue department cohld issue 
notes to any persons only in exchange for gold coin or stand¬ 
ard gold bullion. Banks and banking firms haying the right to 
issue notes at that time were allowed to continue to issue the 
same average amount of notes; but if they should cease to 
do so, the Hank of England might be autliorized by the Privy 
Council to issue two-thirds of the amount so withdrawn, by 
adding an equivalent sum to the government securities in the 
issue department. Under the operation of this clause the 
circulation of the bank against securities has been gradually 
raised to .£17,775,000. Every note beyond this sum must 
be based on an equal amount of coin or bullion placed in the 
hands of the bank. Even the bank itself cannot get notes 
on terms different from these. When it wants fresh supplies 
of notes, it must take gold out of the banking department 
and transfer it to the issue department; and to recover gold, 
it must reverse the process. To all intents and purposes the 
Bank of England note is of the same nature as our gold 
certificate. (See page 259.) 

Three times, during the crises of 1847, 1857, and 1866, this 
system has been found wanting, and the government Ims^'^ 
suspended the restriction on'the note issues of the bank and 
given it the discretionary power which the Act of 1844 had 
been designed to take away. In all these instances the 
panic subsided as soon as it was known that notes could be * 
had at a reasonable price. It must not be supposed, however, 
that the suspension of tlie Act meant the suspension of specie 
payments, but simply that the bank might issue notes at its 
own risk, without a corresponding deposit of gold. What¬ 
ever notes the bank puts out at any time it must redeem in 
gold on demand. 
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It oaimot be said that the monopoly system prevails in 
England. The Bank of England has no exclusive right to 
issue notes, except so far as London is concerned. Nor is 
the English system one of free competition, inasmuch as the 
number of banks that may issue notes is limited to those that 
possessed this privilege in 1844. These private banks, how* 
ever, are not immortal, but will doubtless disappear sooner 
or later; and when there are none of them left, the Bank of 
England will possess a virtual and legal monopoly of the 
right of issue. As a matter of fact, the number of these 
provincial banks of issue has fallen since 1844 from 279 to 68. 

The Bank of France. The Bank of France has the .sole 
right to issue notes. It is not, as is sometimes assorted, a 
government bank, but a stock company, organized like any' 
other stock company whose capital is furnished by private 
citizens; except that, instead of being managed wholly by 
the stockholders, its governor and vice-governor are ap¬ 
pointed by the government. 

The Bank of France was founded by Napoleon while he 
was yet First Consul, on February 13,1800. But its privi¬ 
lege of issuing notes dates only from 1803. Even then it 
could exercise that privilege only in Paris and in cities in 
which it established branches. Subsequently other banks re¬ 
ceived the same privilege in the principal provincial cities, 
^t after 1848, when these banks were merged in the Bank 
^FAince, it exercised the exclusive right of note issue in the 
whole of France; the right has been renewed several times 
for periods of thirty years, and in 1897 was again extended 
till 1920. This privilege, however, is not conferred on the 
bank gratuitously, but is made subject to numerous condi¬ 
tions, of which the following are the most important: — 

(1) The Bank is permitted to discount only such bills of 
exchange as bear three signatures and are drawn for ninety 
days at the most.^ 

> It Bhoold be added that the Bank Is obliged to chaige the same nte of 
discount for erexybody, and that It Is unable to cbaige a late determined by 
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(2) It is Dot allowed to pay interest on its deposits. 

(3) It can make loans on certain kinds of securities or on 
bullion; but it must not permit customers, — except the 
government, — to overdraw their accounts. I'o the govern¬ 
ment it is obliged to make certain ^‘uncovered” loans.^ 

^4) It cannot issue notes to a larger amount than 5,000, 
000,000 francs (>11,000,000,000). 

(5) It is obliged to share its profits with the government 
according to a rather complicated method of calculation 
based on the amount of notes issued and the rate of discount.^ 

In the ordinary business of banking, such as discounting 
and dealing in exchange, the Bank of France has many com¬ 
petitors, not only in private banks, but in great banking 
associations which possess immense capital. In fact, the Bank 
does comparatively little discounting, and the volume of its 
discount business is now decreasing. Its true function as 
a banking institution is, as some have expressed it, that of a 
**bank of banks*’ and a treasurer for other institutions. 
Whenever the latter need money, or simply want to avoid 
the trouble of collecting payment for commercial paper, they 
get the Bank of France to re-discount the paper they have 
accepted; thus they relieve themselves of the necessity of 
keeping a large specie reserve. It may be said, therefore, 
that the whole credit of the country depends indirectly^on 
the reserve of the Bank of France. This gi’eat responsibility 
explains why the Bank must keep an enormous reserve, 
which now amounts to over §600,000,000. 

the Holvcncy or amount of tlie credit instnimenta presented hy each customer. 
This inability to do as tlie otlier banks do is troublesome to the Bank and 
reduces its opportunities of profit; but it is duo to the theory that small mer¬ 
chants should not be obliged to pay more than large business concerns. 

^ The law of 1897, by which the charter of tlie bank was renewed, obliges 
the Bank to lend to the government, without iaferesf, the sum of 189,000,000 
francs,—adde from the sum of 40,000,000, which It lends for agricultural 
credit associations. 

> The government's share in 1000 was 6,060,000 francs. If we add to this 
the taxes on notes, and other taxes, the state received 8,788,000 francs, — 
almost one-fonrih as much as the shoreholderB. 
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Whether the aystem adopted by a nation be that of com- 
petitiou or that of monopoly, some arrangement (except in 
Scotland) is always devised to insure the redemption of the 
notes. Four systems may be distinguished, each of which 
has been tried in some country : — 

(1) The first consists in limiting the amount of the notee in 
circulation hy the amount of the reeerve?- 

This is the system applied to the Bank of England by the 
Act of 1844, according to which, as we have seen, tlie bank 
can issue notes only to the amount of its reserve, plus 
17,775,000. Why was tins additional amount of notes 
allowed? Because the British Parliament considered that 
within iliis limit there was no danger of the bank’s inabifity 
to redeem its notes, the greater part of tliese <£17,775,000 
being a national debt, the redemption of which is conse- 
(][uently guaranteed by the government, and the remainder 
being equivalent to the amount of notes for which payment 
will never be demanded, because tiiey are lost or too far 
distant. 

In the case of any other bank than the Bank of England, 
this limitation could not be regarded as furnishing a very 
satisfactory guarantee for specie payment. The capital of a 
bank is not an asset that can be converted into money imme¬ 
diately, especially when, iis in this case, it is represented for 
tlfS greater part by a mere claim on the government. 

' ^in practice, moreover, and precisely in times of crises, this 
limitation has been found so unsatisfactory that it has thrice 
been suspended and the bank permitted to exceed the legal 
limit. It is obvious that if the bank happens to have a 
reserve of .£20,000,000, and .£37,775,000 of notes in circula¬ 
tion, it will be obliged to refuse all discount. For with what 

^ This la what Is generally known as die “ currency principle ** for regu¬ 
lating clrcnlatlon, as oi^osed to the **banking principle*’ or principle of 
bank liberty, to which we shall refer later. • The currency principle is based 
on the belief that something more than sound banking is needed to give a 
countiy good bank money. 
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could it discount the bills presented? Not with notes, be* 
cause the limit of jS 17,775,000 is already reached. Nor with 
the specie in its reserve, because if the reserve were reduced 
by only one shilliiii' (tlie amount of notes in circulation still 
remaining X37,775,000) the permissible margin would be 
exceeded, and the law violated. Yet the Bank of England 
cannot refuse discount without involving the destruction of 
a large part of the nation’s business ! The worst feature of 
all this is that it becomes necessary to suspend the law, and 
that the government, not the Bank, should assume the terrible 
responsibility. 

(2) The second method consists in fixing a certain ratio 
(generally one to three) between the amount of the reserve and 
that of the notes issued. This rule is observed in Belgium and 
Germany,^ but not by the Bank of France (although a popu¬ 
lar misconception has given rise to the contrary impression)* 
This system is more elastic than the preceding one, but leads 
to the same result, at times making all discount and even all 
conversion of notes impossible, and thus creating the very 
danger that we are seeking to a void.^ 

(3) The third plan consists in simply a maximum of 
issue. 


^In Germany the value of notes issued may not, as a rule, exceed 
three times the reserve, and the two-thirds of this excess over the res8i-?e 
must be secured by credit instruments in the possession of the bank, tiiaj-Js 
by bills of exchange due in ninety days or less. ^ 

In case of an emergency, however, the bank may issue notes beyond this 
statutory limit, but in this case it must pay the enormous tax of 6 per cent 
of the value of notes thus issued. This measure is not unlike the suspension 
of the Ped Act in England. But it is much more practical, because there is 
no need to call for the intervention of the government and the legislature; 
the bank itself raises the barrier, so to speak, without causing any public 
sensation or a panic. 

* Let us suppose that the reserve Is $100,000,000 and the issue of notes 
$800,000,000, for the sake of illnstiation. This would be the limit of Issue 
allowed by law under the above condition. But at this stage the bank cannot 
redeem a single note without reducing Its reserve to leas than one-third the 
amount of notes,—for 00,000,900 Is not a third of 800,000,000. 
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This system is practised in France.^ The maximam is 
5,000,000,000 francs. But what is the use of limiting the issue 
of notes, if the bank can reduce its reserve to zero ? What 
guarantee is there for the public ? The sole guarantee con¬ 
sists in the prudence which a bank should exercise in order 
to maintain a proper ratio between the reserve and the circu¬ 
lation. (As a matter of fact, the reserve of the Bank of 
France is generally four-fifths, or at least two-thirds, of its 
circulation ; on one occasion the reserve was even equal to 
the circulation.} But in this case the legal limit might just 
as well be done away with. 

(4) 'rhe fourth plan is to compel banks to necure their note 
ieeues hy means of reliable imtruments of value. These instru¬ 
ments or securities are generally government bonds wliich 
are at least equal in value to the notes. 

This, as we have seen, is the system employed in the 

United States. Each bank I'cceives notes to the amount of 

the pur value of the bonds it lias deposited in the Treasury. 

In ordinary periods of commercial life, this security is not 

necessary to assure the credit of a bank. In times of crises, 

however, that is to say at just the time when security is most 

needed, this plan is no longer sufficient. For in the event of 

a crisis all stock-exchange securities, including government 

bonds, are necessarily depreciated ; and if, in order to meet 

file demands of note-holders for payment in specie, the bonds 

\.f the banks are put on the market for sale, it would be a 

difficult matter to dispose of them for a sufficient amount.* 

• 

^ The maximum 1 b of recent date. It was not given in the r^nlatiomi of 
the hank, and, it may be said, was introduced by accident in the financial law 
of 1888. Previonsly it existed only in the case of forced clronlation. Fixed 
at 3,600,000,000 francs in 1888, it was raised to 6,000,000,000 in 1807. 

* Frofessor Glde evidently overlooks the fact that whenever the govern¬ 
ment bonds deposited by onr national banks are depreciated, the Comptroller 
of the Cnirenoy may require additional security. (See page 411.) Many 
American economists, moreover, would be disposed to deny that the govern' 
ment bonds will ever depreciate to such an extent as to offer no snlBcient 
security for the redemption of notes. 
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I^nk notes in the United States are, in a word, simply 
government bonds chopped into pieces of circulating medium. 

The example of tlie United States shows that the maximum 
of governmental regulation is reached in the very country 
where banks of issue are most numerous. The example of 
France, on the other hand, shows the minimum of regulation 
under a system of monopoly. It is natural that this should 
be so, for monopoly is itself a guarantee of eiliciency. 

We may say that, after all, no system thus far devised offers 
an absolute guarantee for the redemption of notes. The only 
sure metiiod would be to require the banks always to keep a 
reserve equal not only to the amount of notes in circulation, 
but also to the sum total of their deposits. This, of course, 
would be an absolute guarantee ; but if it were adopted, the 
banks would no longer serve any purpose. They could no 
longer employ the floating capital of the nation, since they 
would be obliged to keep it unused in their vaults. Nor 
could they serve the purpose of economizing coin, since 
bank notes would merely represent coin. Banks would, in a 
word, no longer be institutions of credit. If we want to 
make use of credit, we must take the risks that accompany it. 
To seek to combine both the advantages of credit and those 
of strictly cash transsictioiis is like seeking the square of the 
circle: the one excludes the other. 
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PART I. THE VARIOUS SYSTEMS OP 

DISTRIBUTION 

CHAPTER I —THE PRESENT SYSTEM . 

I. How the Distribution of Wealth is Effected 

If men did not produce collectively, but each for himself, 
independently, every one would also keep for himself that 
which he produced, and the question of distribution could 
not even arise. Under such a system, the rule mum cuique 
would naturally apply. But this system, in which there 
could of coui'se be no exchange and no division of labor, 
would be entirely incompatible with any kind of social life. 
Even among savages that live by hunting or fishing, the 
system of absolute economic independence is never entirely 
ivalized. And in present-day society what an extraordinary 
rlistribution of wealth would result if we should tell the 

9 

bakef who has produced a thousand loaves of bread, or the 
shoemaker who has made a hundred pairs of shoes that he 
had better keep them as his share of the social product. 

Professor Stanley Jevons has compared the productive 
process, in which so many elements are combined, to the 
kitchen where Macbeth’s three witches, in preparing their 
infernal compound, throw into their cauldron the most 
heterogeneous substances. By what subtle analysis sliall we 
succeed in distinguishing the share that each one has contrib¬ 
uted to the social product? In all civilized societies each 
individual is constantly selling or buying goods, and selling 

m 
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or employing services which are offered for sale, and thus 
ceaselessly influencing the amount and the nature of social 
wealth. Constantly wealth is being consumed or withdrawn 
from circulation; constantly wealth is being produced and 
put in circulation. The whole question of distribution is 
to discover whether each person withdraws from the social 
product a value equivalent to that which he contributes. 

The classical economists answer this question affirmatively. 
They hold that in ct society based on the liberty of labor and 
the absolute freedom of coutra^U (aside from those defects 
that are inseparable from all human institutions,) every 
one receives the just and exact equivalent of the wealth he 
creates. They admit that this is not entirely the case in our 
present industrial system ; but, they declare, the defects of 
the present system are due to protection, legal monopolies, 
and government interference of all sorts. 

The classical economists explain the distribution of wealth 
as follows: Each of us offers for sale the commodities he pos¬ 
sesses. The farmer offers the crop taken from his land, the 
manufacturer offers the products of his shop or factory,^ and 
the man who owns neither land nor capital offers his muscu¬ 
lar strength or his intelligence. These products or services 
are sold at a price fixed on the market by the law of supply 
and demand; which amounts to saying (if we recall tbe 
explanation of value gtyen on page 64) that they are sold 
at a high or low price according to the intensity of the desire 
felt by the public for these goods or services. Hence the 
public, by the value which it attributes to our products or 
our services, and the price which it consents to pay for 
them, determines the share that each of us shall receive. 
This price, known as wages, or as salary, or as rent, or as 
selling-price for whatever commodity we offer, constitutes 
our income. 

> It is perhaps annecessaiy to point oat that the expressions: hit land, 
kit factory, already imply the existence of private property, which, as we 
Shall see presently, itself requires JustifloatUm. 
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Is it not in conformity with social utility and even with 
justice that the goods which are most desired and which are 
most rare, i.e. which satisfy the most pressing wants of society 
and which are not sufficient in quantity entirely to satisfy 
these wants, should possess the greatest value ? Does not the 
law of demand and supply, which regulates this value, secure 
to each person the equivalent of the product that he has made 
or the service that he has rendered ? And is not this equiv¬ 
alent value measured in the most imi)artial and the least 
arbitrary manner by exchange in the open market, t.e. by 
means of free contract ? Does not the public, by paying a 
high price for my products and a low price for yours,< thus 
indicate the degree of importance or of social utility which 
it ascribes to our respective products or labors ? One may 
object that the public is not a competent judge of this 
importance and utility. But who, then, could possibly be a 
better judge than the person who consumes our products or 
employs our services? 

The classical economists point out, moreover, that compe¬ 
tition always tends to correct any inequalities or injustices 
that may arise. For if it should happen that my products 
or my services bring an excessive price and great proiits, a 
horde of rivals who are eager to make similar excessive 
jvofits will immediately engage in the same industry or pro¬ 
fession as mine, and will soon, by increasing the supply of 
these products or services, reduce their value to the level of 
the cost of production. Thus the value of every commodity 
tends to be regulated by the trouble and expense necessary 
to produce it. Gould any better rule than this be devised 
to determine distribution ? 

n. Why this System of Distribution does not seem Just 

Such is the classical explanation and justification of the 
present distributive process. As a scientific explanation of 
what takes place, it is good. But as a justification, it is 
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poor; and as such, it is in fact not wholly devoid of irony. 
Take, for example, a miner who gets $1^2 a day or 26 cents an 
hour to extract coal; consider, on the oilier hand, a celebrated 
pianist like Paderewski, who receives as much as $2600 for 
playing two or three selections at a 00110611 :. If we ask 
why the musician is paid ten thousand times as nfach as 
the workman, tlie disciples of llastiat would unhesitatingly 
reply : ** Because the former renders society a service ten 
thousand times gr*iater than the latter; and the proof of 
this is that society is willing to pay ten thousand times as 
much for it. Society may be mistaken, but we cannot esti¬ 
mate the value of services except by the price that society 
attributes to them. ” ^ 

If til is be true, we must admit that the products, services, 
and labors that arc most useful to mankind, — from the work 
of the humblest manual laborer up to that of some inventive 
genius who probably died of hunger, — may possess almost 
no exchange value. On the other hand, such labors or such 
acts (for often they do not deserve the name of labor) ns 
provide the most fugitive or perhii[)S the most immoral pleas- 
uras may be purchased at extravagant prices, and make the 
fortunes of those that sell them. It must furthermore be 
admitted that all this is the inevitable and natural conse¬ 
quence of the law of value as we have explained it. But we 
must hasten to add that inasmui'h as the law of value is a 
natural law, it is also unmoral; that is to say, it has nottilif?* 
to do with the question of justice or injustice and is as little 
concerned with moral principles as any other natural law. 
The law of value is in this respect like the law of gravita¬ 
tion, or like the law that ** mnketh the sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust.”* 

1 In this connection we arc reminded of the reply that a well-known singer 
once made to the Empress Catherine when the latter complained that the 
artist asked for higher pay than that of a Russian Marshal. ** Very well 
then,** retorted the singer, ‘*get your marshal to sing for you.** 

* The writer of the Dutch translation of this book, Mr. Herckenrath, re* 
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When an English lord owning large sections of I^ondon 
permits contractors to build houses on his land on condition 
that they shall pay a ground rent, which is raised at each 
renewal of the lease because of the increased value of land 
and of, houses, we may readily admit that his remuneration, 
which amounts perhaps to millions, is naturally determined 
by the law of supply and demand. But we cannot readily 
see in what respect this remuneration is proportionate to the 
“service rendered” by the “landlord.” Or, if some one 
should insist upon designating as a seririce the fact of having 
given perinission to people to reside in the centre ef London, 
it is dilheult to perceive by virtue of what principle of justice 
or social usefulness the noble lord has been invested with 
the agreeable privilege of rendering his fellow-mortals a ser¬ 
vice that is so dearly paid. 

Finally, us regards the classical hypothesis of a regime of 
absolute liberty, in which competition acts as a corrective and 
constantly keeps the price of things at the level of the cost 
of production, we must declare that this hypothesis never 
holds true entirely. The law of free competition never 
operates fully or perfectly. The examples that we have 
given above are, to be sure, cases of monopolies; but they 
are by no means exceptional. Almost all large fortunes owe 
Aheir origin to some clement of actual monopoly, or, to speak 
with more exactitude, some element of rent. We shall note 
latef on that the name rent is applied to those cases in which, 
because of some element of inequality in the conditions of 
production, the law of competition does not produce its nor¬ 
mal effect of bringing exchange value to the level of the cost 
of production. Now the cases of rent, which economists 

inarkB that these injustices of the law of value are due particularly to the 
fact that onr appreciations or estimates of value are unjust, and that the 
progress of the moral education of mankind may change these appreciations 
and make them conform more closely to the idea of justice. This is quite 
possible. We have not said that the law of value Is immoral, but that it is 
unmoral. If all men should become just and righteous, the law of values 
would also be just and righteous. 
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fonnerlj regarded as confined to the revenue due to differ¬ 
ences in the fertility and accessibility of land, are to-day 
conceded to extend to almost every kind of income. 

But although we abandon the optimistic doctrine that 
regards the present distribution of wealth as in perfect har¬ 
mony with our ideals of justice, we must nevertheless admit 
that the present method of distribution, founded on free 
competition and !ihe law of demand and supply, accomplishes 
fairly well two things which are of capital importance, and 
without which we could scarcely get along: — 

Firsts it stimulates productive activity. The amazing ac¬ 
cumulation of wealth that marks our own epoch is sufficient 
to convince us of this. Theoretically, moreover, what better 
method could be conceived for raising individual activity to 
a maximum than to say to everybody: *^Do whatever you 
can or whatever you wish. What you produce will belong 
to you. Try to make the best use of it. If your share of 
the social product is large, so much the better for you; if it 
is small, so much the worse.” ^ 

Perhaps it may eVen be said that the present economic 
system offers too great a stimulus to the pursuit of wealth, 
and that from the ethical point of view it might be desirable 
to substitute a less intensely stimulating economic regime. 
(See page 114.) But we must not overlook the fact tha^ 
even in the wealthiest of our modern societies, an Squal 
division of wealth would mean only a small share for each 
member of society. It would therefore be imprudent or at 
least untimely to adopt a system of distribution that would 
curtail production. What would be the good of distributing 
wealth more equally, if all men were thus made poorer than 
they are now ? 

Secondly^ it violates no one's right of free initiative. The 

> SoolallBts do not deny that the present ** capltaUstio ** system has In¬ 
creased OUT prodnetive energies enormonsly. They eren emphasise the fact 
that this system will perish precisely because of so-called overprodueUon. 
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distributive process, founded on free competition and on the 
law of demand and supply, does not call for the intervention 
of a distributive authority; the legislator is not asked to 
make the division of wealth, since everybody determines his 
own share by creating it. If the government must intervene, 
it shoidd be only to check any possible disturbances of the 
economic mechanism, not to put it in motion. The economic 
forces, as we have explained, are adjusted automatically, 
spontaneously. This is a groat superiority, which no other 
system appears to possess, not even those that are theoreti¬ 
cally perfect. Admitting for a moment that we might dis¬ 
cover the ideal rule of distributive justice, could this ideal 
rule be made to operate of itself and by its own agency ? 
Would it not require the intervention of some authority to 
apply it and to give to each participant in production his 
share of the proceeds, just as a motlier gives each of her 
children a piece of pie as large as each of them deserves? 
Would not the authoritative regulation of distribution neces¬ 
sarily involve the regulation of production and labor also ? 
If the authority charged with the task of distribution meas¬ 
ured out every one's share of the social product when the day 
of reckoning comes, could it during the rest of the time 
let everybody work or loaf at his own pleasure? It must 
Jic admitted that this is extremely unlikely.^ 

It must not be forgotten, moreover, that although justice 
is very precious, nay, inestimable,— fiatjustitia^ mat eoelum! 
— yet there are other very precious and noble things; and 
one of these is liberty. It would be too dear a price to pay 

> It Is tme that under the present system the right of free Inittative, thon^ 
granted by law to all, really exists only for those who possess capital. The 
wage-worker, who is a mere ** private ** in the ranks of the Industrial army, 
has llule initiative or choice. Nevertheless, for a minority that is increasing 
and whose numbers we may hope wdl still further Increase, this free initiative 
does exist In various degrees at the present time. Is it likely that any system 
of socialism or collectivism would secure liberty and free Initiative to a greater 
number? Would socialism not be likely to withdraw it from the minority 
that now enjoy It? 
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for a more equitable distribution if we were obliged to sacri¬ 
fice liberty to obtain it. Indeed, of what use would a better 
distribution be, if men could secure it only under a system 
of quasi-slavery ? 

The problem may therefore be expressed in theso^ terms: 
How shall we apply principles of justice to the distribution 
of wealth without curtailing production and-without sacri¬ 
ficing (but rather by developing) individual initiative and 
liberty? To accomplish this is certainly not impossible. 
Whatever the present state of this world of ours may be, 
and whatever defects we may discover in it, it at least does 
not possess the defect of being umdiangcable; it is con¬ 
stantly being transformed, and no one with an unbiassed 
judgment can maintain that it is changing for the worse. 

III. The Origin of the Right of Property 

In civilized societies the right of individual or private 
property is the mainspring of the whole mechanism of distri¬ 
bution. It sets all in motion, lint it is also the point of 
attack for all schools'of socialism. Wo arc therefore led to 
ask: What is the right of private property? 

The classical economists, and even Pope Leo XIII, in his 
encyclical letter entitled De conditione opificum^ define it 
man’s right to the product of his own toil. Hence they, 
regard it as realizing the formula, ^^each shall rcceivS the 
product of his labor,” or, at least, ‘‘each shall receive the 
value produced by his labor.” Man would thus be the owner 
of all things created by his own activity, and his posses¬ 
sions would, in a sense, be the legitimate extension of his 
own personality. But the man who should attempt to make 
a practical application of this formula would bo singularly 
disappointed. Let us, for example, make an inventory'of a 
manjs possessions, and question him with regard to the 
source of his property : “ Is this house the product of your 
labor?” The answer would probably be, “No; it came to 
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me from my parents.” — “Did yoiir labor produce this forest 
and these fields?” “No; they are not the product of any 
one's labor.” — “Are these goods which fill your storehouses, 
or these crops in your barn, the product of your labor?” 
“No; they were produced by my employees.” If all this 
be true* what, then, is the use of the definition given above? 

Lawyers have, been more accurate and more cautious. 
They define tlie riglit of private proi)erty simply by its attri¬ 
butes, without attempting to justify it. They regard it as 
the right exerted over a thing by one person to the exclusion 
of every one else. The usual definition of property is to 
the efieiit that it confers the possession, use, disposal, and 
enjoyment of a thing. There is no mention of labor in these 
definitions, and, from the legal point of vicw> this omission 
is perfectly logical. In antiipiity, labor could not possibly 
have been regarded as a method of acquiring property, be¬ 
cause labor was almost entirely slave labor. Even to-day, 
labor of itself involves only the acquisition of wageo, not of 
property. The laborer can obtain property only indirectly; 
that is, by purchiising it with his wages. 

In most legal systems, occupancy ordinarily is regarded as 
the primary fact underlying the right of property. This 
is, in fact, the truth; for, as has been well said, “appro- 

f Ration precedes production, both historically and logically. 

Primitive races regarded, and often now regard, upi>ropriation 
as the best title to property. . . . Priority of appropria¬ 
tion is the only title of right which can supersede the title 
of greater force. Nevertheless, as occupancy figures only 
at the origin of property, and as it is not possible, in the veri- 

' W. G. Snmner, ** What the Social Clauses owe to Each Other,“ page SB. 
Concenilngthis same matter, President Hadley says, in his “Economics**: 
** The earliest property rights were based on occupancy rather than on labor. 
They were a recognition of the power of the strong taan to retain what 
he had seized, not of the right of the industrious mau to enjoy what he had 
produced. We may fairly grant the claim of the socialist, that capital origi¬ 
nated in robbery. In like manner, labor originated in slavery.** 

In antique societies occupancy was itself founded on conquest. The type 
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fioation of property claims, to go back to the beginning, it 
may be said that property is usually based on preicription^ 
t.s. on immemorial or long-continued and uninterrupted 
possession. But prescription, like simple occupancy, is only 
actual possession, and is devoid of any justificative ethicfd 
value. 

We must therefore simply regard private property as a 
historical fact. We shall most easily discover its nature by 
considering its attributes, and the objects which may become 
private property. 

The present organization of society cannot be regarded as 
the logical development of an a priori principle. It is a 
product of history, the culmination of a series of very 
complex facts, of which some are more or less in accord¬ 
ance with, and others more or less contrary to, our idea of 
abstract justice. There is, at the basis of private property 
as at present constituted, an almost hopeless entanglement 
of occupation and conquest, customs and laws, labor and 
saving.^ 

IV. The Evolution of the Right of Property, with Regard 

to its Object 

At thp present time all wealth that can be appropriated — 
which excludes the air, the sea, running waters—mpy 
become the object of private property rights. In civilized 
communities almost all wealth constitutes some one’s pnvate 
property. This, however, has not always been the case. 
There was a time when the scope of private property was 
confined to a few objects. There is no doubt that at first it 
comprised only those kinds of wealth that in civilized coun- 

of qulrltarian property at Rome was that which had been acquired wh harta, 
i.e. by the lance. 

1 The extremely close relation between law. especially the law of property 
and economic organization, has been emphasized by Karl Marx and most 
BOlentlflcBlly studied by Rodbertns and by Professor Adolf Wagner, of the 
University of Berlin. (See the latter's ** Gnindlegung der politischen CEkono- 
miei*' zweiter Thell.) 
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tries have long ago ceased to be the object of property 
rights, namely, slaves and women. It also included objects 
of immediate personal use, —such as jewels, weapons, horses, 
— the individual ownership of which was evidenced by the 
custom of burying them with their owner in his tomb; in¬ 
deed, slaves and women were often treated similarly. 

Later, property came to include the home, — not as in¬ 
dividual property, but as family property, — because the 
home was the abiding-place of tlie household gods, and these 
gods belonged to the family.^ Still later, it extended to a 
portion of the land, and first of all to the land in which the 
ancestors were buried (l)ecau8e the ancestors were also a kind 
of family property). But, despite these beginnings, private 
property in land — the most important and almost the sole 
wealth of the ancients — was established very gradually.* 
When we take up the study of land-rent we shall see how land 
in turn came to be regarded as an object of the right of prop¬ 
erty. In fact, even now, not all land has been appropriated; 
unowned areas are at the present time being brought under 
the dominion of property rights by way of colonization, oc¬ 
cupancy, and preparation for cultivation. But the time is 
not far distant when private property will extend over the 
whole earth, and to all objects that are capable of being 
appropriated. 

Different kinds of property have successively played a domi¬ 
nant part in the history of mankind. Among pastoral tribes, 
cattle is the most important property; under feudalism, 
land; and in the era of steam, coal mines. Private property 

> Consult CoulaagM, “ The Ancient City.** 

* ** Private posBeselon, beginning with movablee, extends Itself to Immova¬ 
bles only under certain conditions. We liave evidence of this in the fact 
named by Mayer that the Hebrew langnage has no expression for landed 
pr(q>eny; and in the fact alleged by Mommsen of the Romans that 
the idea of property was primarily associated not with immovable estate but 
with estate in slaves and cattle {famllia peeunia giM).'* — HaaBBST Srax- 
OBR, ** Sociology,'* Fart V. The word manetpatio evidently presupposed 
some movable objeet. 
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has, in our own times, been extended to a multitude of new 
objects of which our ancestors knew nothing. Among these 
are : (1) So^sallcd invisible property; that is, credit claims or 
shares in the stock of industrial enterprises, represented by 
mere pieces of paper that can be slipped into a pockqt-book, 
and which to-day constitute a most convenient and desirable 
kind of wealth; (2) works of literature, science, and art, 
which have become the object of property under the name 
of copyrights and patents. 

Jt is possible tliat in the future individual property will 
adopt forms and be applied to objects and relations of which 
we have to-day little or no conception.^ 


V. The Evolution of the Right of Property, with Regard 

to its Attributes 

The right of property has two characteristic attributes: 
perpetuity and free diepomU Deprived of one or the other 
of these characteristics, it becomes only tlie right of posses¬ 
sion or the right of usufruct. 

The perpetuity of a property right evidently means that 
the right shall last as long as the object to which it extends. 
As it lies in the nature of property to attach to some con¬ 
crete object, its duration is measured by that of the ob-« 
ject itself, and not by that of the proprietor. Tliere are 
many things which cannot last long and which are intended 
to be consumed almost immediately; for such objects as 
these, the right of ownership will be cpliemeral. But there 
are also objects of long duration, and there is one kind of 
wealth,— land^ — the duration of which has no limits save 
those fixed by geological conditions. Hence, the right of 
property in laud is sui yeneris^ and involves economic conse¬ 
quences that are, as we shall presently see, of capital im- 

1A law was recently passed the state of Connecticut, entitled An 
Act to prevent the stealing of electricity,*’ Qur present copyright laws are 
practically laws against steiding ideas. 
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portance. There are, however, other objects which, by means 
of legal ingenuity, have acquired a quasi-perpetuity; examples 
of these are so-called government loans.” 

Inseparably connected with the perpetuity of the right of 
property is the right of legacy or iuheritanee ; for when the' 
owner dies and the object continues to exist, tliero must be 
some one to take his place as master of it. As long, of course, 
as property is vested in the family there can be no inter¬ 
ruption or break in its ownership; for the family consti¬ 
tutes a moral person whose existence is {perpetual, precisely 
like the modern “corporation,” w'hich is said to be “im¬ 
mortal.” When, in the early history of law, the property of 
the family passed ap^parently from the father to the children, 
this was by right of continuation and not by right of succeanon 
properly speaking. When men bcgiui to regard property as 
individual, its transfer to the children of the deceased was 
expressly provided for by law and was made obligatory upon 
the parents and sometimes upon the cluldreii.^ This was 
merely a somewhat altered form of family property; often 
the property was legally ti'ansferred to the nearest relatives 
by so-called inheritance ab inteatato. 

From the view-point of the distribution of wealth, the per¬ 
petuity and inheritability of p^roperty result in the owner¬ 
ship of wealth by persons who have not produced iU — wealth 
^hich must be regarded as the product of the labor of their 
ancestiprs in a more or less obscure past. Thus the optimistic 
principle that everybody gets the exact equivalent of the 
product of hia own labor is of questionable validity. 

The other essential attribute of the right of private prop¬ 
erty is, as we have said, the right of free diapoaal. Roman 
law put this forcibly by defining the right of property as 
the jua utendi^ fruendi^ et abutendi; the ITrench Civil Code 
defines it as “ the right to enjoy and to dispose of things in the 

1 Even when the right of snccesslon ab inteatat had been establlBhed at 
Rome, the membera of the owner's family, who were called upon to assnme 
ownership, were designated as haredea naceaaarii (obligatory hein). 
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most absolute manner.’* But this right to dispose of a thing 
as one pleases, which confers upon ownership an absolute 
character so inherent that we can scarcely conceive of own¬ 
ership without it, did not always exist. Ownership has 
gradually been widened in its connotation, and in this respect 
has undergone the same evolution as the objects of property. 
From the legal point of view, the claim of the Romans to 
glory consists in having first given the right of property 
this sovereign attribute; it was subsequently somewhat at¬ 
tenuated, under the influence of Germanic laws, and again 
introduced into those systems of modern law which were 
influenced by the French Revolution. 

So far as we can conjecture, tlie order in which the right 
of private property successively acquired its essential attri¬ 
butes was as follows : — 

(1) Probably the first property right was that of exploiting 
one's possessions, that is, making them yield something for 
the owner by means of the labor of others,—formerly by the 
labor of slaves, and subsequently by the labor of free wage¬ 
workers (employees). This was originally the noble attribute 
of property, inasmuch as it dispensed with the owner’s need 
to work. > 

(2) The right of gift^ at least in the case of movable 
objects, seems to have been one of the oldest ways of making 
use of wealth and anterior even to the right to sell. (Sde 
page 184.) And, indeed, if the owner has the right to copsume 
a thing for his own gratification, why should he not have the 
right to let another person consume it ? If he possesses the 
right to destroy it, why should he not be permitted to gpve it 
away ? Is not the noblest and most enviable privilege con¬ 
nected with ownership the right to confer its benefits on 
others ? 

(8) The rights to eell and to rent seem to have sprung 
up much later. In the fourth century before Christ, Aris¬ 
totle declared that these were necessary attributes of the 
. right of property; but he does not seem to imply that they 
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were generally recognized at that time. In fact, there are 
many reasons why they should not have been recognized. As 
long as property was vested in the family and bore the imprint 
of religious consecration — and this was the marked character¬ 
istic of antique property — the transfer of ownership was not 
sanctioned; at all events, it constituted an act of impiety on 
the pari of any member of the family. Moreover, exchange 
and the division of labor did not yet exist; each family 
siidiced unto itself; movable objects of property were few in 
number. Hence every one kept these objects permanently; 
sometimes they were buried with the owner. Under these 
circumstanees, sale could be regarded only as an exceptional 
and abnormal act. Accordingly, when sale is first intro¬ 
duced, we find it solemnized by extraordinary ceremonies, 
and partaking of the nature of a public event. ‘ By the law of 
Rome, vnancipatio (the transfer of property), had to take place 
in the presence of five witnesses representing the five classes 
of the Roman people.^ 

(4) The right to heqmatk^ which has always been regarded 
as the most important attribute and the crowning feature of 
the right of property, (because it prolongs this right beyond 
death), was even slower in becoming a part of the right of 
property.^ This right, moreover, came into conflict with the 
right of family inheritability to which we have already re- 
Terred; and it obviously could not have been recognized until 
property had entirely lost its family character and become 
thoroughly individual. There is reason to believe that even 
at Rome, where individual property was ultimately so vigor¬ 
ously developed, the father of the family did not have the 

1 The flame Is true in Germanic law. The Rlpuarlaiu in the flizth oentnij 
required that sales take place ia maZto, i.e. in the assembly of the peoide. 

* ** The light freely to bequeath indicates the greatest scope ever accorded 
to indlviduids in the history of civilisation.**— Maimb, **Ancient Law.*' 

Many modern systems of law provide that the father cannot disinherit 
certain relatives—especially the wife and children. This la, of coarse, an lit- 
frlngement on the right of alwolntely free disposal, and is evidently anothaa 
trace of the old family conception of property. 
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right to bequeath until the establishment of the Law of the 
Twelve Tables (450 b.c).^ The solemnity which accompanied 
the act of bequest clearly indicates that it was not an every¬ 
day performance. 

When the right of property has acquired these four charac 
teristics, it may be regarded as complete, and then ^t con 
stitutes the very basis of distribution. 

Inheritability, gift, and legacy, taken together, make it 
possible to possess wealth without having performed any 
labor. They facilitate its transmission to those who have 
not worked for it. On the other hand, the right of property 
creates a class of ^^disinherited.” In the course of time, and 
as the result of accumulation by inheritance, it increases the 
economic inequalities among men. 

The power to lend, to lease, or to rent property, gives rise 
to a division of society into two classes — creditors and 
debtors — whose conflicting interests are a menace to social 
peace and order. It results in the creation of a new way 
to live without working, viz. living on an “independent 
income.” 

The right to utilize property exploitatively, %,e, to employ 
other persons, gives rise to another division of society into 
two classes: that of wage-workers, who labor in the service 
of others, and that of employers, who, in appearance at least, 
appropriate part of that wliich is produced by the laborers in 
their employ. Thus the right of private property insidmusly 
prepares the way fur the conflict between labor and capital. 

The right to sell, finally, transforms the ownership of the 
product into the ownership of the value of the product. (See 
page 184.) This attribute of private property subjects it to 
all the fluctuations of demand and supply, all the unfortunate 
or fortunate whims and fancies of public taste and fashion,. 
all the contingencies of the market; property, in a word, 

1 According to De Coalangec, the right to choose heirs dates, In Athens, 
from the time of Solon (sixth century b.c.), and In Sparta only from the 
beginning of the fourth century before Christ. 
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acquires that conditional, instable, doubtful form which char¬ 
acterizes wealth in modern society. (See page 47.) 

Three of these effects of the right of private property 
appear particularly objectionable from the standpoint of 
social Justice. The first is the extreme inequality of wealth. 
The rocond is the right to he idle; this right is possessed 
only by the favored few, and is a consequence of inheritance 
and independent income. The third is pauperiem. Let us 
examine these three objectionable consequences of the right 
of private property. 

VI. The Inequality of Wealth 

The inequality of wealth has ever led the poor to com¬ 
plain bitterly; and their enmity for the rich, as old as the 
■world itself, has given rise to eocialism. Without doubt 
this state of affairs is due partly to an unworthy feeling 
of envy, which is natural to man, and which makes him 
impatient of superiority in his fellow-creatui‘es, whether that 
superiority be one of talent, character, beauty, intelligence, 
or even of health or virtue. If, however, there were only 
this element in class hatred, it would be reasonable to hope 
that some day education and moral progress will ultimately 
destroy it. But it has a deeper foundation than the foolish 
**sentiment of envy; namely, the feeling of violated justice. 
Thi^ feeling, moreover, deepens and increases with our 
growing knowledge of moral laws. 

Numerous attempts have been made to reach a statistical 
statement of the inequality of wealth and of incomes. Mr. 
Thomas G. Shearman ^ estimates that in the United States 
1.4 per cent of the population own 70 per cent of the wealth: 
9.2 per cent of the population own 12 per cent of the wealth, 
and 89.4 per cent of the population own only 18 per cent of 
the wealth. 

Somewhat more oflicial is the estimate of Mr. G. K 
1 In the Forum for 1880 and 1801. 
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Holmes, expert on wealth statistics for the Tenth Census. 
Mr. Holmes found that 0.3 per cent of the people own 20 
per cent of the wealth; 8.97 per cent of the people own 51 
per cent of the wealtli, and 91 per cent of the people own 
only 29 per cent of the wealth.^ 

The Masstichusetts Labor Bureau reported in 1894 that 
estates of 950,000 and over aggregate 55 per cent of the total 
amount of property, while estates of loss than 95000 aggre¬ 
gate but 11 per cent. Another authority. Dr. C. H. Spa^*,^ 
reaches the conclusion that whereas less than half the fami¬ 
lies in America are property less, seven-eighths of the families 
hold but one-eighth of the national wealth, and one per cent 
of the families hold more than all the rest. 

The state of affaii’s in Great Britain is, according to the 
same writer, even worse from the viewpoint of an equal dis¬ 
tribution of wealth. Nearly 6,000,000 families, or more than 
three-fourths of the people of Great Britain and Ireland, 
have no registered property whatever. They have, indeed, 
their household goods, but the total value of these can hardly 
exceed 9500,000,000. Less than 2 per cent of the families 
hold about three times as much private property as all the 
remainder; and 93 per cent of the people hold less than 
8 per cent of the accumulated wealth. 

The following circumstances appear to justify the feeling; 
that social justice is violated: — 

(1) The present inequalities of wealth do not appear he 
natural^ hvJb artificial. Unlike physical, mental, and moral 
inequalities, differences of wealth do not seem to be gifts of 
nature that we cannot change for better or for worse, but 
the unforeseen result of a specific social organization and of 
economic institutions (such as property and inheritance) 
established and maintained by certain social classes. 

This opinion is well founded as far as antique societies are 

^ FoliUeal Sdenne (Quarterly and Journal of tho Boyal Statistical Society, 

* ** The I^eaent Distribution of Wealth in the Unit^ States,’* New York, 
1396. 
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conceraed, and is still valid with regard to some modern 
nations, — England, for example. In that country the law 
(and one may even say brute force) originally placed half 
the soil of the British Isles in the hands of a few hundred 
families and forcibly keeps this property in the same hands 
by transferring it de jure to the oldest son, who is not allowed 
to sell or to mortgage his estate, and wlio is obliged (if need 
be, in spite of himself) to I'etain a privileged social posi¬ 
tion whence he may not descend and to which others are not 
permitted to rise. 

But it is not true in democratic countries like France, 
Switzerland, and the United States. It cannot be said in 
tliese countries that the wealthy are made rich solely by the 
laws. It would, to be sure, be absurd to go to the other 
extreme and declare, as Franklin did, that they owe their 
wealth to no other source than “labor and economy.” But 
it must be admitted, as a general rule, that the men who lay 
the foundations of large fortunes possess certain exceptional 
qualities; these uncommon qualities are not necessarily 
moral, but those which insure victory in the struggle for life. 

Only, wliile admitting that inequalities of wealth are gen¬ 
erally allied witli natural inequalities, we must recognize 
that the former ai'e infinitely greater than the latter. Here, 
Jet us say, is a man who is “ worth,” as the popular expression 
puts it, $200,000,000; that is to say, at least 20,000 times as 
much'hs the most expert workman. Now no one will believe, 
not even the millionnaire himself, tliat he is 20,000 times as 
capable as the workman. If there were some device for 
measuring the moral and intellectual abilities of men, it 
would doubtless be easy to ascertain that these abilities are 
not commensurate with the inequalities of riches, but are 
often entirely different from them in degree. There is no 
question that great wealth is frequently found closely allied 
with the possession of certain qualities of initiative, audacity, 
and perseverance,—the qualities that lead to triumph in 
worldly matters, — and often with what may be called good 
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luck; but, at all events, this wealth is by no means pro> 
portionate to the ** painstaking,” that is, to the conscious 
productive effort, of the owner. On the contrary, it would 
appear, as John Stuart Mill has remarked somewhat bitterly, 
that the reward declines as the labor becomes more painful, 
until it reaches a point where the hardest work scarcely sup¬ 
plies the bare needs of existence. Still less do these ine 
qualities seem proportionate to the merits or virtues of men. 
The contrast between the poor honest man and the wicked 
but happy rich man is a commonplace that dates back to the 
time of Job, but is as striking to-day as ever. 

(2) Natural inequalities harm no one. Intelligence and 
beauty are, in those that possess them, not attributes of 
which others have been deprived; nor does their possession 
by the few make others either stupider or uglier. It is held, 
on the other hand, that the wealth of the rich is created by 
plundering the poor. The whole effort of modern socialism 
is directed toward the demonstration of this thesis. 

We do not, however, regard it as well founded. To be 
sure, we cannot deny that all great fortunes are created by 
taking a part of the proceeds of the labor of others. But we 
shall see presently that this appropriation is not necessarily 
robbery. Although too many fortunes are based on robbery, 
there are less of them now than in antique societies, when. 
the conquest of land and the custom of slave labor—two 
aspects of robbery—were, regarded as the normal ^urce 
of all riches. 

But it is nevertheless true that economic inequalities are 
much more pronounced than natural inequalities, and their 
social consequences more far-reaching for good or for evil. 
Economic inequidities involve a whole series of other ine¬ 
qualities, which make us feel them more keenly and which 
greatly increase their importance; they ultimately constitute 
the' dominating influence in the physical, political, intellec¬ 
tual, artistic, religious, and moral life of society. 

Statistics show that the average duration of life is twice 
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as great among the rich classes as among the poor and that, 
by a cruel irony of fate, the poorer a man is, the greater is 
the tribute that he must pay to disease and death.^ Xor 
is this the worst result of poverty. The poorer a man is, the 
greater the temptation to vice and criminality. Statistics 
show ^at the criminality of the poorer classes is greater than 
that of the well-to-do. Modern science has entirely exploded 
the old saw that poverty goes hand in hand with health and 
virtue. The poor no longer have even this consolation I 

Wealth provides its fortunate possessors not only with 
gratification of all kinds, (that would be a matter of rela¬ 
tively small importance,) not only with longer life, liealth, 
independence, leisure, and refinement (which are all very 
important), but with great power in all the fields of human 
interest and activity. Plutocracy ” is nothing new; but it 

1 Professor Leroy-Beaullciif in his book on “ La Repartition des Richesses,** 
attempts to develop a contrast, a sort of compensation, between the evils 
that result from indigence and those due to disease or moral suffering: 
“ What is the number of indigents when compared with that of the number 
of human beings who suffer from physical infirmities, and incurable or 
organic diseases like scrofula and consumption ? What, above all, is their 
number when compared with the still greater number of persons who are 
tormented by poignant mental suffering ? Indigence is certainly an evil, but 
for the thoughtful mind it is one of the lightest and least general evils that 
, s^ict civilized society.'* The eminent economist forgets that poverty is 
itself a cause of poignant mental suffering,** and a very important cause of 
** scn^fula and consumption.'* Fate has not placed these two classes of evils 
that afflict mankind in opiposite sides o/ the balance^ but, on the contrary, 
appears to have placed them on the saine side. The poor quarters of our 
cities contain a much larger proportion of consumptives than the wealthy 
districts. 'The laborers* sections of I'aris, for instance, have ten jiimes as 
many consumptives as the quarter of the Champs«£lysdes. 

Numerous statistical calculations made hi England indicate that the aver* 
age duration of life among the rich classes is between 66 and 60 years, whereas 
for the working classes it is as low as 28 years. In Paris tlie general mor¬ 
tality in tlie rich quarters of the Champ8-Rl>s6eB is 10 per thousand, 
and in the Montparnasse quarter it is 43 per thousand. In London the 
figures are still woise: the Board of Healtli reports that the mortality varies 
from 11.3 per cent in the rich residences to 60 per cent in the homes of the 
very poor. 
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seems that the dynasties of our so-oidled ** steel kings,” ** cotton 
kings,” and ** coal barons ” tend to gain possession of a power 
greater than that which in former times was due to nobility 
or courage, or that which in modern times is possessed by 
men of learning or of genius. 

In the domain of social, political, and moral influence, 
the extraordinary effects of the possession of a large amount 
of money appear so entirely incommensurate as to be ex¬ 
tremely objeetionable. 

(3) Finally, this inequality of wealth becomes more 
unbearable when we consider that all the other inequali¬ 
ties which formerly separated men are gradually being 
abolished. Civil equality has been established by law, uni¬ 
versal suffrage means political equality; the wider diffusion 
of education tends even to establish a kind of intellectual 
equality. Only the inequality of wealth remains. Whereas 
this inequality was formerly disguised, so to speak, by other 
inequalities of a higher order, to-day it stands alone, sharply 
defined, and naturally arouses widespread antagonism. 

All investigation ot these three objections does not lead 
to the conclusion that all inequality of wealth should be 
abolished. For, in the first place, it would be impo99ihle to do 
this, at least until we succeed in suppressing those natur^^ 
and innate differences between individuals of which the 
inequalities of wealth are simply the incommensurate* con¬ 
sequences. Nor, in the second place, does it seem dtiirahU 
to do away with the inequality of wealth, at least until human 
societies have entirely traversed the progressive and experi¬ 
mental phase of their development. Economic inequality 
acts as an incomparable stimulus to production. It keeps 
all men on the alert, from the bottom to the top of the social 
ladder, by offering the prospect of gradual advancement. 
It gives individual initiative the greatest possible scope by 
permitting the concentration of enormous capital in the 
hands of those who are capable of using it to the best advan- 
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tage It gives rise to an abundant variety of human aotivi- 
tiesy and the widest conceivable range of wants and desires. 
Men desire wealth ardently, not so much because of the 
pleMureB as of the power which it procures. And power 
involves inequality. 

But^n order that the inequality of wealth shall satisfy the 
above conditions, it must as far as j^ossible be proportion¬ 
ate to the vdhiee created by its owners, or to the services 
rendered to society. The ultimate aim of all social reform 
is to achieve a closer relation, a parallelism,, between riches 
and productivity or social service. 

The logical consequence of this condition seems to be that 
wealth must not he inheritable^ for if it is, it is not the 
recompense of personal effort. But it should bo noted that 
although the inheritability of wealth does hot stimulate 
the' labor of the children, it does stimulate that of the 
parents. At all events, there is nothing sui generis about 
the inheiitability of economic inequality, inasmuch as natural 
inequalities,—health or disease, strength or weakness, beauty 
or homeliness, often talent or stupidity, and, in all cases, the 
family name, which is frequently a help or a hindrance in 
itself, — are also transmitted by heredity. We shall have 
occasion to refer again to this point. 

^ Yet we are perfectly willing to admit that perpetual ine- 
Equalities are extremel}' unfortunate, because they create class 
distinctions. They discourage those who are placed low in 
the social ladder, by depriving them of all opportunity to 
rise and they conduce to inactivity among the wealthy be¬ 
cause wealth induces a feeling of permanent security in those 
that possess it. Great permanent differences of wealth break 
the ties of social solidarity, and create a chasm between 
Lazarus and Dives across which- no bridge can be built. 
Those that are poor cease to work, because it seems usdess; 
those that are too rich abandon all productive effort because 
they no longer need to work. These economic extremes en¬ 
gender two evils which have afflicted society so long, — indo 
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lenee and pauperitm ^—both of which lead to unproductive 
conBumption. By creating, at the top and at the bottom of 
the social ladder, two classes of social parasites, extreme 
inequality works precisely contrary to natural selection, the 
beneficent effects of which are so often glorified by optimistic 
economists. * 

but differences of wealth are unlikely to have this endur¬ 
ing character except in communities where they are defended 
and aggravated hy the laws, — as, for example, in England. 
In democratic communities, inherited fortunes do not usually 
remain long in the possession of incapable persons. 

VII. The Right to be Idle 

In all societies, savage as well as civilized, — and especially 
in the former, all statements to the contrary notwithstand¬ 
ing,— there are persons, usually a minority, who do noth¬ 
ing. But although they do not work, this does not hinder 
them from living, or even from living very comfortably. 
Ordinarily, it is among people of this class that we find the 
largest incomes. Not only are these incomes often larger 
than those due to labor, but they possess the great advantage 
of being more regular. In all kinds of weather, and no 
matter whether the recipient is in good hesdth or not, no 
matter whether he is young or old, no matter whether ^e 
stays at home or spends his time, and money travelling round 
the world, his income always reaches him. When a* man 
possesses this advantage he* is said to live on an independ¬ 
ent income,” that is to say, his income is assured and he 
need not pay any attention to the problem of earning a 
livelihood. The possession of an independent income assures 
two privileges which are superior to all the enjoyments that 
wealth of other kinds may procure; namely, security and in¬ 
dependence. Certainly these are valuable possessions, and 
we may well ask the happy mortals who enjoy them what 
good fortune has made their lot so pleasant, Deut vobu haee 
oHa feeitf 
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To give a complete answer to this question would require 
an investigation of the origin of the various classes of income, 
especially of interest and land-rent; and such an investiga¬ 
tion, which we shall attempt further on, would establish the 
principle that the man who receiver an independent income 
livec on the product of pact labor. 

When this income may be regarded as the result of hie own 
past labor, as, for example, the pension received by a retired 
public official, or the income received by any one who has 
^ put aside something ” for his old age, there can be no reason¬ 
able objection to it. We cannot insist that a man must work 
throughout his entire life. If he has worked faithfully dar¬ 
ing the productive period of life, it is just and proper that he 
be permitted to take a rest during the unproductive period. 
Even socialists, such as Bellamy in his Looking Backward,’* 
declare tliat under the collectivist regime a man of forty-five 
years should be relieved of all work for society and thereafter 
be permitted to do what he pleases and live upon an income 
provided by society. 

But when this past labor was the labor of others, i.e. of some 
immediate or remote ancestor, or even of some non-oonsan- 
guineal benefactor, who created a fortune at some time in the 
past and left it to the subsequent possessor with the right to 
»consume it in idleness, — the question is a more embarrass¬ 
ing one and implies the solution of the difficult problem of 
inkeAtance. 

From the purely economic point of view this problem doubt¬ 
less is easy to solve. We have already compared money to 
orders” for consumption or claims to goods, giving tlie 
owner the right to obtain a certain quantity of wealth, indi¬ 
cated by the value of the money. Suppose that a man has 
earned by his labor a large number of these orders.” If he 
does not care to use them himself (now or at some future 
time), he can transfer them to some one who will use them 
in his stead. Obviously, he has a perfect right to do thisi 
(See page 220.) 
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But from the moral point of view the problem is a more 
difficult one. It may well be held that the idle property-owner 
who lives on an income due to the labor of others is not 
** squared ” with society by simply paying the price for the 
goods that he has consumed. It may be maintainec^that it 
is not sufficient for him to exchange only money, — that is 
to say, the product of the past labor of others,— but that 
he should also make some return in present services of his 
own, representing the equivalent of the income which he re¬ 
ceives. The goods that he consumes from day to day are 
the products of present labor, not of labor long past, and 
justice would seem to demand that in exchange for what his 
fellow-creatures are doing for him he should be required to 
do something for them. A classical economist has said that 
“ the man who lives upon an independent income is an em¬ 
ployee who has been paid in advance.*’ If he has been paid 
in advance^ this implies that he still owes a certain amount of 
labor. He should, as the term goes, make himself useful.” 
If he is of no service, economists will in vain show that he 
furnishes a full money-equivalent for all that he obtains; his 
lot is nevertheless that of a social parasite. 

It cannot be denied, however, from the historical point of 
view, that the so-called idle rich liave in the past performed 
a genuine social function, a social function of the very firot«, 
importance; namely, the creation of the arts, the sciences, 
literature, politics, refinement, and culture, — everytliing, 
in a word, that constitutes civilization. We owe all these 
things to the idle rich of Greece, Rome, Judea, and of all 
those antique societies in which it must be admitted that 
idleness possessed the particularly odious characteristic of 
being due solely to force, robbery, and slavery. 

But will this always be the case? In order to take 
proper care of the great interests of society, to unravel the 
fine threads of diplomacy, to hold the reins of government, 
or to carry worthily the sceptre of taste in the kingdom of 
arts and letters, shall we always have need of delicate hands 
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that^have never been hardened by labor, and of minds that 
have never felt the burden of a binding duty or the neces¬ 
sity to earn a living ? 

Socialists assure us of the contrary. They hold that all 
the necessary and desirable social functions can and will be 
perforihed and rewarded even in modern democratic societies. 
They insist that all public servants, including all those persons 
that perform useful social services of any kind whatsoever, 
should be paid for these services. Admitting, furthermore, 
that certain intellectual or philanthropic work should re¬ 
main gratuitous, they hold that the socialistic organization 
of society will provide everybody with sufficient leisure, 
when his own work is done, to look after these matters in 
perfect freedom. 

There is no doubt that we should endeavor to assure to all 
persons a certain amount of leisure, not in order to enable 
them to remain idle, but to make them free to |)articipate in 
all those liberal activities (using the term liberal ” in its 
etymological meaning) which are both a duty and an honor. 
This arrangement would remove the objections to the division 
of labor. (See page 181.) It is obvious tliat when- a suffi¬ 
cient amount of leisure is assured to all, there will be no ex¬ 
cuse for the existence of a special class of idle rich. Hence * 
the reduction of the hours of labor is, from this point of 
^view, one of the most unquestionable achievements of the 
Ainetqenth century. But there still remains much to be 
accomplished in this direction. 

VIII. The Right to Relief 

The inequality of riches not only creates a class of idle 
property-owners, who live on their incomes, but it also gives 
rise in all countries to a more or less numerous class of idle 
dependents who cannot or will not live by their own labor, 
and who consequently live on alms, t.s. on private or public 
charity. 
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There are three possible reasons why people do not work: — 

(1) They may not have the strength to work. This is 
the case with young children, the aged, and all those who 
suffer from chronic diseases or permanent infirmities. 

(2) They may not be willing to work. All labor involves 
effort. Rather than make this effort, and, above alf, rather 
than be subject to the discipline which every kind of labor 
involves, many prefer to risk suffering want. (See page 82.) 

(3) They may be unable to find the meam or the oppor¬ 
tunity to work. It is not enough for a man to be willing 
and physically able to work. He must have tools and ma¬ 
terial at his disposal; and as these can usually be obtained 
only from so-called employers, the laborer must find some 
one to ** employ ” him. 

What should society do with regard to these three classes 
of dependants ? It cannot escape the problem of making 
some provision for them. 

The first class should be taken care of, because society as 
a whole should feel a certain degree of responsibility for aU its 
members. Under normal conditions the family should of 
course support those of its members who are unable to pro¬ 
vide for themselves. But under the present social system the 
members of the family are frequently scattered far and wide. 
Sometimes, even (as in the case of illegitimate children), 
there is no family. In other cases it is advisable to take*” 
children away from parents who pervert them or who simply 
regard them as a source of pD^ofit. How often, on the other 
hand, it would be well to take the old people away from 
their own sons and daughters who maltreat them ! If civil¬ 
ized society must let its young or its aged members die of 
hunger, would they not be better off in that savage state of 
society in which the old and the indigent were treated with 
veneration and love, or mercifully strangled in order that 
they should suffer no longer ? 

Society must care also for the second class, because it consti¬ 
tutes a public danger. The army of crime is recruited from 
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this population of vagabonds and beggars. When they 
commit an offence, society is obliged to house and feed them 
ill jail; and as the* support of a prisoner is a matter of con< 
siderable cost, it is more prudent and more economical to 
reduce crime than simply to punish it.^ 

Society should also give attention to the third class, be^ 
cause it is to some extent re9po7mhle for their misfortune. 
The economic constitution of society involves an unnatural 
separation of the workman from the instrument of labor, 
and places him under the necessity of working for others 
in order to gain a livelihood. The very law of progress 
—as illustrated by large-scale production, mechauicid in¬ 
ventions, international commerce, and competition — causes 
unemployment and crises. (See pages 118 and 142.^ It is 
therefore just and proper that society, which as a whole 
profits by each step of economic progress and which in the 
battle of life reaps all the spoils of victory, should also bear 
the unfortunate consequences of progress and come to the 
help of the injured and the vanquished. 

The claim which those various classes have upon society 
may be called the right to relief. Socialists, however, are not 
fond of this expression. They regard it as humiliating, and 
prefer to employ the term right to existence^ or, when speaking 

^ In a paper on the Cost of Crime,** prepared by Mr. Eugene Smith for 
the National Prison Association, the statement Is made that the cost of crime 
in the city of New York, in city and county taxes, is over #20,000,000, 
out of a total public expenditure of #90,000,000. Thus tlie cost of crime in 
New York averages #0 for each individual of the population. In most 
cities it Is probably less than tliis, but in many of them it exceeds #3 per 
capita. Mr. Smith reaches the conclusion that for the whole United States 
the annual cost of crime is #200,000,000. This exceeds in amount every 
other object of public expenditure except only that of our military es¬ 
tablishment in time of war. The cost of public education throughout the 
whole United States, according to the censiM of 1800, amounted to #180,000,000. 
This is the item that most nearly approaches the cost of crime. It dionld be 
remembered, moreover, that this estimate of #200,000,000 represents only 
the outlay for the punl^ment of crime, and by no means includes the dam* 
age due directly or indirectly to criminal conduct 
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of able-bodied dependents, right to work. These are osten¬ 
tatious words, but at the bottom they mean nothing more 
than a claim upon society, %.e. upon one’s fellow-citizens, to 
provide the means of existence. To ask our fellow-creatures 
for help because we are unable to take cara of ourselves, 
always constitutes, no matter what name we care to give it, a 
request for relief. But there is nothing humiliating about 
such a request; for there is not one of us but has constant 
need of the help cf others. 

Only, when we use the expression right to relief,” we 
must admit its full purport, and recognize that it implies an 
obligation on the part of society,—not only a natural^ but 
a legal obligation. Many economists regard relief as asocial 
duty, but not as a right possessed by the dependent. This, 
however, is legal sophistry. Whenever a person happens 
to be placed under those conditions which call for interven¬ 
tion and which are carefully stated by law, society should 
not be permitted to escape the duty to help him. The 
expenses necessary to accomplish this object should form 
a part of the regular expenditure of the nation or the muni¬ 
cipality. When this' is the case, we speak of legal relirfoA 
opposed to optional relief. 

It is true that relief, especially when regulated by law as 
part of the public administration, and still more especially 
when it constitutes a right ” belonging to the needy, in- * 
volves grave dangera. These dangers liave been brought 
out by all the classical economists, but by none of them with 
more vigor than by Malthus. The objections which they 
urge may be summed up in the familiar formula : The num- 
her of dependence tende to inoreaee in direct ratio to the aid they 
count upon receiring. The reasons given for this formula are 
the following: — 

(1) The right to relief puts a premium on improvidence. 
Many persons who might have succeeded in surmounting 
the difficulties of life, liad they depended entirely upon them¬ 
selves, neglect to provide for their own future or for that of 
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their children when they learn to depend upon public succor 
for themselyes and their offspring. The farm-hands say in 
England: — 

“ Hang sorrow and oast away care I 
The parish is sure to find us I '* 

(2) The right to relief causes a rapid increase of popu^ 
lation among the dependent daesee. Paupers need have no 
anxiety with regal’d to the support of their offspring, since 
they are not required to rear them. A large family, on the 
contrary, means additional gain, inasmuch as resources are 
usually distributed according to the number of children be¬ 
longing to the family. Hence the government is obliged to 
pay a bounty, as it were, to the most prolific dependents. 
Thus there is formed, in the lowest depths of society, a large 
class of paupers whose names are all inscribed upon the rec¬ 
ords of public charity, and who become the permanent bene¬ 
ficiaries of the public. Generation after generation they 
transmit their claims on society as well as their vices, and 
continue a despised race, too degraded to be dissatisfied with 
their lot or to attempt to rise above it. 

(3) The right to relief burdens the productive classes of 
society for the sake of the unproductive classes^ and interferes 
with the law of natural selection which tends toward im¬ 
provement by enabling the superior to triumph over the 
inferior. It is obvious that the pauper classes cannot be 
regarded as the healthiest or the most vigorous part of the 
social organism. Society provides for their relief by means 
of taxes, that is to say, by deducting a share of the prod¬ 
uct of the labor of those who aro able to produce. As the 
class of dependents tends to increase most rapidly, the tribute 
which they exact from the laborious classes constantly grows 
more burdensome, and may ultimately drag the laborious 
classes likewise into the depths of poverty. 

Although the above arguments show that we cannot be too 
•areful in the administration of public relief, they must not 
lead us to ignore the bond of social solidarity which unites 
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all mankind. No one, in fact, denies aff . responsibility 4of 
society for its members; the real problem is one of degree. 

We must admit that the prospect of regular help from 
the public treasury may tend to curtail productive activity 
and saving. But cannot the same be said with regard to the 
wealthy classes which we have considered in the preceding 
pages ? Does not the prospect of inheriting a large fortune, 
or the possession of a large amount of interest-bearing 
securities produce exactly Uie same unfortunate result as the 
certainty of public assistance ? 

We must also admit that the birth-rate is higher among de¬ 
pendents than among the classes that support themselves; 
but if the children of the former can be made useful citizens, 
they should be regarded not as a danger but as a gain, espe¬ 
cially in view of the fact tliat among tlie rich the birth-rate 
is rapidly decreasing. 

It is true, finally, that the maintenance of all diseased, infirm, 
defective, or lazy persons may be prejudicial to the economic 
evolution of society. But moral advancement is quite as 
important as economic x>rogress, and morsd advancement 
would be sacrificed if society should pitilessly exterminate 
all these persons. 

We must, furthermore, carefully bear in mind that a well- 
organized system of public relief does not increase the number 
of dependents. At the present time public charity and relief 
is more effectively and scientifically organized than»ever 
before; never have its resources been greater; never has its 
scope been wider. Yet the proportion of dependants has not 
increased. On the contrary, it has decreased in all countries, 
especially in England, despite the fact that England is re¬ 
garded as the very type of a nation in which public relief is 
established by law, and despite the fact that England served 
as the special theme of Malthus* most pessimistio predictions.^ 

^'nie number of those that receive relief fai England, after having In¬ 
creased at^a startling rate and reaching, in 1840, 08 per thousand (one de¬ 
pendent for evexy sixteen persons in the country), has now fallen to 28 per 
thousand (one for every forty-three persons). 
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To-day the remark is often made, especially by sociulistsi 
that the day of public and private relief and charity is past, 
and that their place will be taken by insurance ^—insurance 
founded either upon mutual association or upon government 
cooperation. Certainly this would be desirable. An organ¬ 
ized system of insurance against sickness, against loss of 
employment, against the untimely death of the head of the 
family, and against all those misfortunes to which working¬ 
men are exposed, would certainly result in the suppression 
of almost all the economic causes of pauperism. But there 
would still remain the moral causes—sucli as drunkenness, 
laziness, and prodigality. Will better education ever remove 
these causes ? We can at the most only hope that it will. 

The unfortunate effects of public, legal relief are reduced to a minimum 
when it is organized on the following principles:— 

(1) It should be administered by the local anthorlties. The mnnlcipallly 
is much lietter able to^distinguish the deserving from the impostors, and is 
nsnally more economical with its funds. 

(2) It should bo granted by special instituUonSt which should, if pos¬ 
sible, be divided into three classes corresponding to the three classes of social 
ineffleients mentioned above. liCgal relief cannot attempt to go to the 
homes of tlie needy to distribute its funds or provisions. As far as help at 
the homes of the nceily is concerned, legal relief can only supplement private 
charity and make it more systematic. The celebrated Elberfeld system owes 
Its superiority to Uie successful alliance of public and private charity. 

(3) It implies, finally, the strict prohihitinn of meiiMmncy. For if impe¬ 
cunious pereons can procure help without working, simply by begging, no 
rational system of relief can hope to succeed. 
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As the present method of distribution seems unjust from 
many points of view, men have long been in quest of some 
better, more equitable method. This quest has given rise to 
the numerous systems of socialism. 

It must be noted that socialists do not object to the pres¬ 
ent system solely from the viewpoint of distribution and of 
distributive justice. They would transform the entire sys¬ 
tem of production and exchange. Fourier, for instance, 
cares less for the means of effecting a better distribution of 
wealth than he does for the best way to increase the supply 
of wealth. Karl Marx regards all systems of distribution, 
past or present, simply as the necessary outcome of prevailing 
methods of production. 

Yet a brief investigation of the various systems of socialism 
seems most properly to belong to this book on Distribution, 
because all of these systems are, fundamentally, phases of the 
perpetual war of the poor against the rich. 

In the first part of tliis book we outlined the general prin¬ 
ciples which are common to all schools of socialistic thought 
(see page 28), and we shall now point out the distinctive 
characteristics of the principal systems of socialism, especially 
those which advocate one of the following four principles of 
equitable ” distribution: — 

(1) Every one should have an equal share of the sociid 
product. 

(2) Each person should receive according to his wants. 

(8) Each person should receive according to his merits. 

(4) Each person should receive according to his work. 

Let us examine each of these in turn. 
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1. Equal Sharing 

This childish system of distribution seems to have pre¬ 
vailed in the very remote past, inasmuch as all the antique 
lawgivers whose names have been handed down to us by 
history or by legend — Minos, Lyciugus, Romulus — appear 
to have divided the land among the people, giving an equal 
share to each person, or at least to each family. As this 
original equality was necessarily destroyed in the course of a 
few generations, it had to be reestablished from time to time 
by new divisions. In primitive communities comprising 
only a few members and having but one kind of wealth — 
laud—such a system as this was possible. But in modern 
societies like our own it would be absurd. To-day there 
are, as a - matter of fact, no advocates of equal sharing — 
not even among revolutionary socialists. 

There is nevertheless still a trace of this naive idea at the 
basis of socialistic systems. They take it for granted that in 
all civilized societies there is more than enough wealth to 
satisfy the wants of all, and that there are destitutes among 
us simply because the lich have despoiled the poor. All we 
need to do, therefore, is to take back tliat part of the social 
product which the rich have unjustly appropriated. Revolu¬ 
tionary socialists would do this simply by expropriation;' 
moderate socialists would accomplish it by means of progres¬ 
sive* taxation. This, at all events, is certainly the popular 
sentiment among socialists. 

In all countries, however, the rich constitute a small mi¬ 
nority. Society has often been compared, with regard to the 
relative numbers of rich and poor, to a pyramid, the apex of 
which represents the wealthiest persons, and tlie base the 
poorest classes.^ Even if the incomes of the rich were divided 

- 1 yflfredo Pareto, in hte ** Conrs d'&conomfe politique,** has given a vast 
amount of statistical data regarding the past and present distribution of wealth, 
and prepared what he calls **tbe curve of incomes.** This curve confirms 
the illustration of the pyramid, but rectifies it to some extent by means of. 
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among all the people, no one would thereby become opulent. 
If we destroyed the highest mountain range in the country, 
and spread it out over the whole continent, the earth's level 
would not be raised more than a few inches. 

It is not sufficiently borne in mind that the existence of so 
many persons possessing but a small amount of the world’s 
goods does not necessarily prove that wealth is poorly dis¬ 
tributed. It proves rather that there is not enough wealth 
for distribution. What makes this problem difficult is not 
so much the unequal distribution of wealth — this difficulty 
might easily be remedied — but the inmffideney of wealth.^ 

We have already defined wealtli (see pages 48 and 49) as 
including all that mankind believes to bo useful and can util¬ 
ize, reserving the term “ services ” to designate all the acts 
of man that are capable of directly furnishing enjoyment. 
We have, furthermore (page 184 ff.), pointed out that 
wealth is usually estimated according to its exchange value, 
that is to say, according to what it will bring on the market. 
Not all wealth is actually offered for sale; therefore we can 
only approximate its actual value. The ability to perform val¬ 
uable services, moreover, whether this ability be mere physi¬ 
cal strength or the special skill of the surgeon or the trained 
knowledge of the lawyer, is quite as important a source of 
income as corporeal wealth ; in an inventory of the nation’p 
valuable possessions all the personal services that it has at 
its disposal should be counted. But it is impossible to com¬ 
pute the various personal services that form part of the 

mathematical calculations. If Pareto's results were expressed in the form 
of a pyramid, its sides would be concave, and it would terminate in a 
sharp, tapering point. Concerning tlie actual present distribution of wealth 
and incomes, see Section VI of the preceding chapter. 

1 Tlion why, it may be asked, do we always hear complaints of oveiyiro- 
duetfon f The answer is simple. OverproducUon in any branch of Industry 
does not necessarily imply that more has been produced than is need^ but 
more than can be purchased by those who buy the products of this branoh of 
industry. A proof of this consists in the fact that by lowering prices the 
surplus of goods can always be disposed of. Low prices may, to be sure, 
min the producers, but that is not the question which concerns ns hers. 
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social wealth at any moment. Hence the common concep¬ 
tion of social wealth is limited to the material possessions of 
the community.^ 

Bearing this limitation in mind, we may estimate the total 
wealth of the United States and ascertain what would be the 
result of an equal distribution of wealth in this country. 

The census valuation of real and personal property in the 
United States (excluding Alaska) in 1890 gave a total of over 
i|l6f5,000,000,000, of which the most important items were as 
follows; $35,000,000,000 in real estate with improvements 
jliereon; $2,700,000,000 in live stock on farms, farm imple¬ 
ments, and machinery; $1,300,000,000 in mines and quarries, 
including product on hand; $1,100,000,000 in gold and silver 
coin and bullion; $3,000,000,000 in machinery of mills, and 
product on hand (raw and manufactured); $9,700,000,000 
in railroads and equipment, including street railroads ; $700,- 
000,000 in telegraphs, telephones, shipping, and canals.^ 

1 Some economists have proposed to regard the productive population as 
part of a nation's wealth. If tliis be correct, every additional able-bodied im¬ 
migrant increases our national wealth ; his value may be capitalized,'* on 
the basis of his annual earnings, at the current rate of interest. Dr. Engel, 
an eminent German statistician, estimates the value of an able-bodied immi¬ 
grant to a new country at 91000 . 

* The flgtires for ISiM) were the latest complete official figures obtainable. 
The census for 1000, however, throws some light upon tlio probable increase 
of the total national wealth since 1800, inasmuch as the valuation of certain 
kind^ of property in 1800 is given by the census authorities. Thus faim 
laSid with the improvements thereon, including buildings, amounted in 1800 
to 916,614,047,401; live stock on fanus amounted to 96,075,477,703; farm 
implements and machinery were valued at 9740,775,070; the viduo of farm 
products was 93,742,120,357; the capital of manufacturing establishments 
amounted to 90,831,486,500, as compared with 96,525,060,769 in 1800. It 
Is probable that this increase of 44 per cent in the value of manufacturing 
establishments was the greatest increase for the decade. 

Taking these figures into careful consideration, and after due reference to 
estimates made by several careful investigators, it is probable that the total 
wealth* of the nation in 1900 was about 903,886,000,000—an increase of 
about 40 per cent above the figures for 1890. 

Gide estimates the wealth of France at about 940,000,000,000. Divide 
this amount by the population, 89,000,000, and the quotient is about 9108& 
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Dividing the total vahiation by the population in 1890, we 
get a quotient of 91080 as the per capita wealth. Taking 
the average size of the family at that time as a basis, we find 
that each family would have 95073 as its share, if the wealth 
of the nation were equally divided; and of this amount 
93086 would be in real estate and 986 in gold and silver. 

The national income for 1890 has been carefully estimated ^ 
at 910,800,000,000, or about 9431 for each person engaged 
in remunerative business, including men, women, and chil¬ 
dren. This would mean an average income of 9769 per 
family.^ 

It may be maintained that this would be better than 
the present state of affairs for many of us.* Who would 

If all the wealth of France were divided equally, and each family is sui^xMed 
to consist of four members, the property of each family would amount to 
•4100, of which about $1400 would be in land, $1000 in buildings, 91800 
in securities and credit claims, 1200 in furniture, clothing, and objects of 
consumption, and about 9140 in money. 

According to R. £. May (“Die Wirtschaft in Veigangenheit, Gegen- 
wart und Zukunft,** Berlin, 1001) the per capita wealth of the other prin¬ 
cipal countries in 1805 was as follows: — 

United Kingdom, 91548; Germany, 970^: Rnasia, 9318; Austria, 9^3; 
Italy, 9^18; Spain, 9^02; Australia, 91312. 

The same authority finds the per capita inrome in 1806 for these countries 
to be as follows: — 

United Kingdom, 91S4; Germany, 9120; Russia, 940; Austria, 900 7 
Italy, 971; Spain, 970; Australia, 9202. 

> By Dr. C. B. Spahr, “ The Present Distribution of Wealth in the I(pited 
States” (1806). 

* The total national income for 1000 was probably over 916,000,000,000. 

* M. VilfredcL Pareto has carefully examined the Income statistics of Fra»> 
sia, which are probably more accurate than those of any other country. 
Supposing that all incomes now above 91200 per annum were reduced to 
that amount, and the surplus distributed equally among all the inhabitants 
of Prussia, the income of each would be increased by only 926. 

This recalls the familiar anecdote concerning the Frankfort banker Roths¬ 
child, who was taken by surprise by a few rogues during the revolution of 
1848. The rogues demanded that Rothschild share his wealth. The banker 
asked them how high they estimated his fortune and what was at that time 
the population of Prussia. Dividing his wealth by the total population, it 
was discovered that the ^hare of each inhabitant would be about two doHars^ 
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deny it?* But we must admit that in the event of such 
a change the economic position of each citizen would more 
closely approach poverty than opulence. Such a change 
as this, moreover, would involve a general expropriation 
and perhaps an appeal to violence, and would be much 
too dearly purchased. Could not this modest, rather com¬ 
monplace ideal be attained by more peaceful methods ? 

• 

II. Communism 

Every unbiassed thinker will- admit that under modem 
economic conditions equal division is absurd. But is it 
necessary to divide wealth at all? As every kind of 
division would simply give rise to new inequalities, why not 
regard all wealth as belonging to everybody, and consider 
the members of society as one would the members of the 
same family? As in the family, let every one consume 
according to his wants. 

Such is the simplest and the oldest of all systems of social¬ 
ism.^ But this system had already begun to be somewhat 

whereupon Rothschild, to their stupefaction, paid each of them this sum as 
his share and dismissed them. 

Socialists would probably object that under a now productive system the 
sum total of wealth would bo increased. But this remains to be proved. 
There are, in fact, good reasons for believing that it would be diminidied. 

1 The authors who have developed tlieorles more or less communistic are 
very mynerous, beginning with Plato's " Republic ; but the most recent and 
most cclebmted are Gracchus Babeuf, Robert Owen, and £tienne Cabet 

Babeitfi who called himself Gracchus, because he regarded the Roman 
tribune of that name (who voted for the agrarian laws) as a socialist, was 
the leader of the conspiracy at the “ Equals" under the French Directorate. 
He was sentenced to death In 1797, and executed. Babeuf prepared a 
scheme of social organization, the program of which began with the 
words, ** Nature gave every man an equal right to the enjoyment of all 
things." 

Oieen was bom in North Wales in 1771, and died in 1867. He was not 
a revolutionary or democratic communist, but what might be called a pater- 
naliette communist He expected social reform to come from the upper 
classes. A rich employer of labor, and the proprietor of a factory at New 
Lanark, ho inaugurated many of the philanthropic features of modem Indus* 
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out of date and even ridiculous, when, quite recently, the 
anarchists took up the theory and gave it a new lease of life. 

It must not be imagined that anarchism is based prin* 
cipally on the theory of the community of goods. The 
essential purpose and aim of anarchism is the complete and 
unrestrained development of human individuality'. But 
many anarchists regard comrmmism as the sole means of 
attaining this purpose. Tliey believe that private property, 
no matter how nptrow a scope we may give it, always im¬ 
plies the existence of some limitation of personal rights and 
the establishment of an authority or power charged with the 
business of compelling the observance of this limitation. 
They hold that the private possession of anything whatso¬ 
ever will always bo an obstacle in the way of those that 
possess nothing, and will become a means of exploiting those 
that have no property. Hence the only method of distri¬ 
bution which receives their approval is that of “ taking just 
what you want ” from the common store. 

• 

trial life: reduced hours of labor, prohibition of child labor, codperatlve 
societies among laborers, savings banka, and even non-sectarian schools. 
But he was not content with these improvemento, and began to organize 
communistic societies, ono of which was founded in the United States at 
New Harmony, Indiana (1826). This attempt failed completely. The 
cooperative movement, however, and the English factory laws owe much to 
Owen as their real founder. , 

Cabet^ the author of a romance, written in imitation of Sir Thomas 
More’s ’’Utopia,” entitled ’’Icaria,” founded a society of Icarians in 
the United States, in 1848. The (history of this community, which was 
first situated in Texas, then at Nauvoo, Illinois, and subseciuently in Iowa, 
has been largely one of intestine quarrels. It has recently been disbanded. 

It is a mistake to classify Fourier among communists. In reality, Fourier 
was a communist only as regards the consumption and production of wealth, 
but not as regards its distribution. He considered life in common (in the 
” phalanstery ”) only as a means of organizing production and consumption 
on a mure economic basis, but by no means as aiming at the establiidiment 
of equality among men. Fourier declares expressly that his system permits 
the continuation not only of the inequalities which result from labor and 
talent; but also of those which result fi-om unequal contributions of tapital. 
(See the ” Selections from the Works of Fourier,” by Charles Gide, tranS' 
lated by J. Franklin. London, 1901.) 
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It must be admitted that the rule, ** To each according to 
his wants,’’ would be the most agreeable one.^ But wealth 
would necessarily have to exist in unlimited or at least 
superabundant quantities, if every one could take whatever 
he wanted in such amounts as pleased him-—just as we now 
take the air or water that we want. 

Unfortunately this is not the case. The amount of wealth 
is, and probably always will be, insufficient for the satisfac¬ 
tion of our wants or our desires, because our wants and 
desires increase in direct proportion to the facility with 
which we can satisfy them. Hence, “taking just what you 
want is impossible, and some method for sharing must be 
devised.^ In the family, distribution is done by the author¬ 
ity of the father or mother, who gives a certain share to each 
member. But what authority in society shall be intrusted 
with this difficult task ? There can be no such authority, 
because the social plan of these communistic anarchists 
involves tlie suppression of all authority and all government. 
Their motto is, Neither God nor Master. All will be ad¬ 
justed, they assert, by way of mutual concessions, the ex¬ 
ercise of good-will and the feeling of fellowship. But it 
is obvious that there can be no justification for an assertion 
like this, — so contrary to all that we know of human nature. 

Jt must be borne in mind that we do not say, as some¬ 
times has been said erroneously, that a communistic organi¬ 
zation* of society is absolutely chimerical. Communism 
certainly did exist at the origin of a large number of human 

1 We do not say that it would be the most equitable rule (as le BometlmeB 
said), becaoRe it is difficult to see in what manner great wants can be 
regarded as justifying great claims. Modest, temperate people would always 
lose by such a rule as this. Frofesaor Gustav Schmoller has well said: “ It 
ia a gross error to make our wants a standard of distributive JusticCi for 
our wants necessarily have an egoistic character. Only labor, merit, and 
services can serve mankind, and consequently constitute a standard of 
distributive justice.** 

* Anarchists, to be sure, suppose that all sharing will be made unneces¬ 
sary the superabunduice of wealth. (See especially the books of 
Kropotkin.) 
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Bocieties, although perhaps not at the origin of aU. Nor do 
we hold that its realization on a small scale is now impossible; 
because, aside from religious communities, there are com¬ 
munistic societies in tlie United States ^ which have already 
been in existence nearly a hundred years, while new ones 
are being founded from year to year. Although they have 
accomplished nothing very remarkable, they have, neverthe¬ 
less, proved by their existence that the community of goods 
is not absolutely incompatible with labor and production. 
But note what have been, and must be, the conditions of their 
relative success: — 

(1) These communities must be very small, and not exceed 
a few hundred or a thousand members.^ 

This point is generally admitted by communists them¬ 
selves. Fourier fixed the maximum number of persons in a 
phalanstery at 1500. Owen fixed the number between 500 
and 2000. Anarchists would suppress the central govern¬ 
ment and the nation, and base their communistic society 
on the independent commune. The reason for this is quite 
obvious: with every increase in the number of associates 
the proportional interest of each member in the success 
of the enterprise decroases. When the number is very small 
each member may liope to profit to a perceptible degree by 
his own efforts; but in a communistic society which should 
include all Americans, the interest of each member would be 
only one eighty millionth part of the whole—a fraction 
scarcely large enough to stimulate any one’s personal zeal. 

It cannot be said that the political evolution of modern 
society appears to be tending toward the autonomy of local 
communities and the suppression of national, central govern¬ 
ments. Oil the contrary, all seems to point to centralization, 
the extension of the scope of government, the triumph of the 
principle of nationality and of imperialism. Even if it were 

1 Congult Nordhoff, ** Commaniattc SocietieB,** Rlchaid T. Ely,'*TlieLabor 
Movement In America," and BuUetin No. 36 of the U.S. Labor Department. 

* All those which exist in the United States are small In numbeis. 
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possible to substitute independent communes for the central 
government, there would still be rich communes and poor 
communes; the inequality of individuals would simply make 
way for the inequality of local groups. 

(2) These communities must be subjected to vtry 9 triet 
discipline. It is easy to see a priori that the community 
of life, and equal treatment for all, must be incompatible 
with every encroachment by which one individual tries to 
consume more than his share, and with every emancipatory 
idea of trying to escape one’s sliare of the burden. Expe¬ 
rience shows that the tendency is for members to try to 
evade the rules and to shirk the burdens put upon them, 
for in all the establishments in which there is life in common 
— convents, military barracks, and schools — tliere is in¬ 
variably a strict' Insistence upon obedience.^ It should be 
noted in almost all cases that religious feeling carried almost 
to the point of fanaticism has alone been potent enough to 
secure that strict discifdine which is necessary to the exist¬ 
ence of these communities. All the communistic societies 
of the United States, except that of the Icarians (wliich dis¬ 
banded in 189G), are of a religious nature ; and the Jesuit 
republics in Paraguay — really the only examples which are 
large enough, and have lasted long enough, to justify speak- 
ii^ of them — constitute veritable theocracies. 

The practice of the communistic regime, when combined 
with the anarchistic ideal involving the abolition of all dis¬ 
cipline and all regulation, is entirely absurd, and at all 
events seems thoroughly incompatible wdth the tendencies of 
modern life. 

1 The history of the repnblio of Icarla hilly demonstmtes this fact New 
membeiB constantly attempted to escape the rules which they found odious. 
Cabet himself tried vainly to obtain dictatorial power in the interest of the. 
community. The Rules of the Icarian Colony (1868) give interesting proof: 
** Art 4. Be prompted 1^ your devotion to the community. . . . Art. 16. 
Bind yourself to peirform the work assigned to you by the management . . . 
Art 86. Have no preferences or dislikes in the matter of food. • . . Art. 87. 
Bear with resignation ths dlsoomfoits of Ilfs In omnmoii. . . . Art 87 
Bear whatever dlaoipline is imposed.'** 
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III. Saint-Simonlsiii and Inheritance 

The school of Saint-Simon, to-day forgotten, exerted a 
remarkable influence upon an entire generation of French 
thinkers, and even upon those of other countries, in the 
early part of the nineteenth century.^ Although this school 
now is interesting only from the historical point of view, we 
must, nevertheless, say a word about it because it proposed 
a very attractive rule of distribution. The school of Saint- 
Simon insisted strongly on the claims of merit. They advo¬ 
cated a social hierarchy in which each one should labor 
according to his capacity and be rewarded according to the 
services rendered. 

This school accepted sincerely and literally the oft-ex- 
pressed thought that every man, even the master of an indus¬ 
trial concern or the mere possessor of a fortune, performs a 

social function.’* The Saint-Simonians attempted to carry 
out this principle in practice. All trades, professions, and 
other branches of human activity they would turn into 
public offices^ in the strictest sense of the term ; that is to say, 
people should be appointed to these positions, and remun¬ 
erated, by the government. 

Saint-Siinonism, therefore, is a kind of socialism, with the 
peculiarity of being an aristocratia socialism. Far from f6r- 
bidding the existence of factory owners, capitalists, or oven 
bankers, this school confers, upon them the right to govern 
sc^iety and to occupy a rank inferior only to that of scien¬ 
tists and priests. It is not opposed to social inequality, 
but proposes to replace the inequality due to wealth by 
that due to individual merit. This is the thought expressed 

1 Saint-Simon died in 1825, and left behind him a politico-religious system 
which is more or less incoherent, but nevertheless characterized by occasional 
flashes of genius. His followers constituted a largo group of influential 
men who literally fascinated the most distinguished thinkeie of that period. 
Two of his disciples, Bazaid and Enfantin, added largely to his teaching and 
made it far more aocozate, eqweially from the economic point of view. 
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by their celebrated formula, “To each according to his 
capacity, measuring capacity by works.” The French Revo¬ 
lution, they declared, was a failure because, although it put 
an end to all the political, fiscal, and civil privileges due to 
the accident of birth, it paid no attention to one privilege, 
the greatest and most absuixl of all, namely, that of wealth. 
Logically, the French Revolution should have abolished in¬ 
heritance in all its forms, and especially in the most impor¬ 
tant social functions — those of the landed proprietor, the 
capitalist, and the employer. 

Thus the abolition of inheritance is the keystone of the 
Saiiit-Simoniau system. It is impossible for us here to'dis¬ 
cuss this system in detail, but there are some points which 
should be brought out with regard to it: — 

(1) Admitting for a moment tliat we might succeed in 
abolishing the inheritance of wealth, inheritance would still 
exist with regard to many other advantages, such as health, 
talent, mental trait.s, social rank, and even the family name, 
which, in carrying on an enterprise or getting a wife, is 
worth a fortune. Surely, nature herself plainly seems 
to have established the principle of inheritance and 
heredity. 

(2) It cannot be denied that by depriving men of the 
right to dispose of the results of their labor wo should be 
attenuating one of the most powerful incentives to production. 
&oods.which we have no right to dispose'of as we think best, 
and which we should be unable to give away or bequeath to 
whomsoever we please, would lose a large part of their utility. 
They would be less desired, and we should make less effort 
to produce or obtain them. And we must admit — in simple 
justice to the nobility of human nature — that there are many 
persons who work and save for others, not only for them* 
selves. If you oblige them to think only of themselves, they 
will work less and spend more. What a vast amount of 
wealth would thus be transferred from productive uses to 
unproductive consumption! How many years would thus 
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be withdrawn from productive activity and spent in prema 
ture retreat from active life! 

(8) If, finally, we admit, in agreement with the Saint- 
Simonians, that the possession of riches constitutes a social 
office, is it not logical to conclude that the person who exer¬ 
cises this function is better able than any one else (even the 
government) to designate a proper successor—just as the 
Roman emperors themselves designated the future Csesar ? ^ 

If, in the Sain^-Simonian system, the head of the family is 
not permitted to designate his heirs, who, then, is to be en¬ 
trusted with the duty of designating the most capable and 
worthy successor ? Shall the government appoint each indi¬ 
vidual to a particular occupation, precisely as to-day the 
state appoints its officials, giving them a rank and salary pro¬ 
portionate to their supposed merit and services? Such a 
government would have to be as infallible as the Pope — as 
infallible as ‘‘ the Priest was really assumed to be by Saint- 
Simon, — to justify the exercise of so great a power. Would 
it not generally be conceded that wealth is now distributed 
much less unjustly by the accident of birth than if it were 
distributed according to the favor and arbitrary will of some 
sort of a pontiff ? 

And even if, instead of the choice of the government, 
appointments took place by popular vote, we may be sure 
that the most capable would not secure the positions for* 
which they are best adapted. Nor would anything be 
gained, finally, by adopting a system of competitive exami¬ 
nations covering all kinds of labor and all manner of func¬ 
tions from the lowest to the highest; for this would probably 
result in the worst kind of mandarinism. Therefore it seems 
foolish to regard the abolition of inheritance as the proper 
means of realizing the distributive formula of the Saint- 
Simonian school: To each according to his capacity, measur¬ 
ing capacities by services. It is, at all events, unwarranted 

1 It should be noted that this axgument can justify only inheritance 
Will; the first argument is rather a defence of intestate inheritance. 
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to take it for graoted that the proposed system would be an 
improvement on the present competitive' system. We may 
properly ask, moreover, even from the standpoint of ide^ 
justice, whether the Saint-Simonian principle possesses the 
ethical value ascribed to it. May one not reasonably hold that 
intellectual or physical superiority ought not to be a nliiim 
to greater wealth or greater remuneration than that received 
by those who are less gifted ? Is not exceptional intelligence 
or physical superiority in itself a sufficient advantage, litUe 
requiring to be emphasized by the additional privilege of 
claiming a larger share of material wealth ? 

« 

IV. Collectivism 

Collectivism is a moderate form of communism. It in¬ 
volves the common ownership of only the inutrufMfnU qf 
froduction^ — land and capital; products are still left under 
tlie regime of private property, although collectivists desire 
a more equitable distribution of them.^ 

Collectivism does not pretend to be a scheme of social 
organization founded' on abstract principles of justice. 

^ CollectiTlBin is of quite recent date. The term Beems to have been ueed 
first by a Belgian writer, Coline, (I860) ; but the collectiviem of Collna was 
laigely agrarian. The distinction between instramento of production and ob¬ 
late of consuiuption, — which lies at the basis of the collectivist theory, — 
was made by Pecqncur in 1838, and Vidal in 1840. The first systematic, ag- 
gresaije statement of the doctrine, however, was made by Marx and Engels 
in their famous ** Communistic Manifesto,*' issued in 1847. 

Ferdinand Tjassalle and especially Karl Marx (the first volume of whose 
edebrated book ou “ Capital *’ appeared In 1867, and two more since his 
death) developed an elaborate economic doctrine of collectivism which 
conaUtutea the arsenal from which collectivlste for more than thirty years 
have drawn their moat effective weapons for attacking the present social 
qratem. 

Cdsar de Faepe, a Belgian (who died in 1891) waa the fliat to sketch a 
complete scheme of collectivist organization. 

Although collectivism is often designated as ** Marxism,'* in honor of its 
most UlustrionB theorist, not all collectivists are disciples of Karl Marx. 
The ** Fabian Society ** in England, and the so>called ** Independent '* col- 
leetlviatB In France, do not, strictly q)eaklng, belong to the school of Marx. 
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Unlike so-called utopian socialism or idealistic socialism, 
it purports simply to investigate the forces which are at 
work iu social ovoliition, and to discover as the result of 
this investigation that modern society is inevitably tending 
toward a new order of things. Unchangeable laws of 
social progress have brought about the development of 
large-scale production, large-scale trade, and the concentra¬ 
tion of property in the hands of fewer and fewer persoi^. 
All these changes are gradually doing away with small- 
scale individualistic methods of production and substituting 
collective production in their stead. Property must be 
individualistic when production is individualistic. The 
system of production and that of distribution have hitherto 
been in perfect harmony with each other; the small medi- 
teval workshop was an example of this. 13ut industry, 
trade, and property, have now entered u 2 )on a new period, 
characterized by large-scale methods. The scope of individual 
production is steadily being naiTOwed, while that of large- 
scale collective enterprise is constantly widening. Examples 
of this are numerous enough to challenge the attention of the 
most casual observer : large factories, great mining and 
manufacturing enter 2 )rises, railroad companies, department 
stores, trusts and industrial combinations of all kinds. Dis¬ 
tribution, however, continues to be founded on private, ii^- 
dividualistic property; that is to say, on a legal system which 
is no longer adsipted to the actual economic organization of 
society. There is consequently at the basis of modern society 
a growing incompatibility, an antagonism, between its legal 
and its economic structure, which will ultimately result iu 
the collapse of the present capitalistic regime and tlie aboli¬ 
tion of private property in the instruments of collective pro¬ 
duction. The invincible logic of evolution teaches that 
collective methode of production require a collective eystem of 
cwnerehip .' 

As we have said, collectivism differs from communism in 
that the latter seeks to establish the common ownersliip of 
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■27*goods without exception, whereas the former advocates 
common ownership only in the instruments of production, 
consumers’ goods remaining subject to private ownership. 
To be more accurate, we should add that collectivism at 
present does not even advocate the common ownership of all 
the instruments of 2 )roduction, but only of those that are ex¬ 
ploited collectively, t,e. by means of tlie employment of 
wage-workers. Thus the land cultivated by its owner, the 
boat which belongs to the fisherman, the mechanic’s own 
workshop, — although these are all instruments of pro¬ 
duction,— as long as they are really under the control of the 
individual and are really the means of individual production, 
will not be transferred to social ownership.^ 

Collectivists assert,^ liowever, that in the due course of 
economic evolution all the present forms of individualistic 
production are bound to disappear: they will either be 
eliminated by the increasing pressure of competition, which 
small concerns cannot withstand, or by voluntary trans¬ 
formation into collective enterprises. And as the evolution 
of property is necessarily parallel to that of production,-the 
time must come when all the instruments of production will 
be transferred to collective ownership. 

It must be admitted that expropriation ^ is practically the 

, 1 As long as the instnimentH of pnMluctioii are still in the hands of tJie 

laborer, collectivists do not regard them as capital, in the sense in which thsy 
employ that tenn. (See page 118.) They are, therefore, logical in their 
programme. 

* It would be better to say tliat collectivists formerly made this aseertlon, 
for now they appear to prefer leaving this point in obscurity. The colleotl- 
/ist party in its political programmes sometimes designates itself as the true 
and only defender of small land-holdings, of the small workshop, and of the 
small storekeeper. In Germany Uie socialist party is divided on this point; 
the opportunists follow the same plan as in Vranco and endeavor not to 
antagonize the smal/ landowner, whereas the faithful disciples of Marx de¬ 
clare, —and rightly declare, —that this is contrary to the true principles of 
Marxism. 

* With or without Indemnification ? Moderate collectivists favor indem¬ 
nification, provided the propertied claeees are willing to submit with good 
grace to the prooess of ** ■ooialisation.** But if these dassea offer realstaneek 
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only means of accomplishing this transfer of private property 
to collective ownership. This will be the last step in that 
cla9% cimjlict^ begun many centuries ago, which Karl Marx 
regards as the most fundamental fact of history and as* the 
key to all historical events. 

Collectivists declare that when expropriation has taken 
place, the instruments of production will be utilized by the 
nation or the commune, cither directly or by means of trades 
unions or labor grou[)ii. The proceeds will be paid into the 
national treasury, whicli, after deducting the part necessary 
to meet the general exjienses of society,^ will give back the 
surplus to (lie laborers, who may then dispose of it exclu¬ 
sively and entirely as their own property. 

But according to Avhat formula would products be dis< 
tributed among the producers? Although this is regarded 
as a question of secondary importance, collectivism also has 
its distinctive formula of distributive justice. Unlike the 
communistie formula, which gives to each according to 
his wants, collectivism pro{)oses to reward each person 
according to the effort he ha% made^ meamred hy the nwmher of 

i 

the collectlTists favor expropriation pure and simple, and an appeal to force. 
Everybody knows that in reality the second alteinative is the only possiUe 
one. In the first place, it would be impossible to find the sum of money 
necessary to indemnify the owners (about ninety billion dollars in the Uniteq 
States); and, in the second place, admitting even tliat the owners received 
some sort of indemnification, this indemnification (probably in the shape of 
coupons with which to purchase goods at the social stores) could not give rise 
to interest or revenue of any kind, and would doubtless be worth no more 
than mere assignats. 

^ These general expenses would be much greater than present taxes, because 
they would have to cover the cost of keeping all the children, old persons, and 
invalids, as well as the cost of insurance against risks of all kinds, and the 
coat of maintaining all productive establishments and equipment (since all 
these belong to society). Some provision would also have to be made for 
forming a reserve fund to maintain and increase the social capital. 

It is true, on the other liand, that public expenses would be reduced by 
the Interest on the public debt, which would no longer be paid, and, the 
cblleotlvlsts believe, all eipenditnres for the army and navy, beeanse then 
would be no more war. 
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hours he has worked.^ Those who are unable to woiii: 
receive a certain minimum allowance. 

In the official statements of* their views, collectivists 
maintain that this partial communism would suffice to re 
move the defects of the present social system. 

First of all, they declare, it would result in the disappear¬ 
ance of extreme economic inequalities, for these inequalities 
have no otlier cause than the accumulation of capital and 
land in the hands of a few families. The accumulation 
of capital takes x>lacc with increasing rapidity, much as a 
snowball gathers volume and momentum as it rolls down a 
hillside. This rapid increase is due to inheritance, loan at 
interest, and tlie creation of incomes by the aid of hired 
labor. Cajiital permits its owners to grow rich hy the labor 
qf others. But as, under collectivism, no one would be able 
to profit except by his own labor, economic inequalities would 
be greatly reduced.* 

It would, they hold, do away with the idle classes and 
social parasitism. When no one can become the exclusive 
owner of land or capital, it is obvious that there will be 
no room for x)ersons who live on incomes duo to invested capi¬ 
tal or to the x>ossession of real estate. When these sources 
of supply are cut off, such persons will be compelled to work. 

• It would eliminate excessive labor. In the first place, the 
proceeds of x)i'oductivo activity would be increased by that 

^ “The quantity of labor is meaaured by its duration. . . . But the 
labor which oonstitutea the aubstance of values Is equal, uniform human 
labor, the expenditure of the same intensity of labor-power.— Karl Marx. 

* Oollectivism, however, does not do away with inheritance, as la fe- 
qnently supposed. If a man has accumulated anything and cares to tranafer 
It to some one else, collectivists would not object; the beneficiary mi^t live 
without working, —as long as the inheritance lasted. 

This concession may appear surprising at first, unless we recall that 
collectivism excludes land and capital from the domain of private proper^, 
that is to say, practically the only kinds of wealth which are producth^ 
and lasting, and the only kinds which give rise to permanent ineqnalitlea. 
Hence inbcritabillty is limited to objects of consumption, and has but Uttlf 
importance. 
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share which was previously appropriated by the idlers anif the 
parasites; and, in the second place, as all useless and absurd 
branches of production would be abandoned, the labor re¬ 
quired of each member of society would be greatly decreased. 
Four hours at the most, and perhaps three, would suffice to 
secure the same results as are now achieved; an English 
socialist has calcnhited that even one hour and twenty 
minutes per day would be enough! 

It is held, moreover, that collectivism would do away with 
pauperism. For if society as a whole became the owner of all 
the land and all the capital, society would find employment for 
all who were able to work; mid for those who were unable to 
work, society would at least provide the means of existence. 

Collectivists maintain, finally, that by recognizing property 
in the product of one’s own labor and the right to dispose 
freely of one’s possessions, individual liberty would be kept 
perfectly intact; and that this social system would obviate 
entirely the danger of communistic tyranny or the necessity 
of living in the uniform, disciplined manner of a communistio 
familistcry. 

In answer to those assertions of the collectivists, the fol¬ 
lowing points may be raised: — 

(1) The so-called law of social evolution upon which 
collectivism is founded, viz. the gradual transformation of 
individual, isolated production into collective productipn, is 
only a sweeping generalization; it docs not cover all the 
facts of social evolution, and is contradicted by many of 
them. We have already pointed out (see pages 166 ff.) 
that in agricultural production there is, in spite of collec¬ 
tivist assertions to the contrary, no proof whatever of this 
tendency to large-scale production. On the contrary, the 
land is being divided into smaller sections, and the average 
size of the farm tends to decrease with the increased density 
of population and the progress of intensive methods of 
farming. Large-scale methods of agriculture, and the acoU' 
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muAttioii of property in land, are altogether exceptional 
phenomena. Even in manufacturing, small concerns' have 
not been driven out of existence by large enterprises, but 
have increased quite as rapidly as the latter.^ 

It is therefore highly probable that collectivists, tired of 
waiting patiently for the temiinatioD of a slow evolutionary 
process the ultimate rosult of which seems increasingly unceiv 
tain, will employ violence to accomplish their purpose. The 
change thus effected may, if the collectivists should obtain 
control of law-making, pi'eserve all the forms and the appear¬ 
ance of perfect legality; the violence they employ may 
therefore be legal violence. But the change would be none 
the less revolutionary. An ideal, moreover, that can be 
realized only by an appeal to force must necessarily be odious. 

(2) The right of private property, which collectivists 
assert they are simply narrowing somewhat by confining it to 
those products that are the result of one’s own labor, would 
under collectivism be a mere illusion. For if the owner¬ 
ship of these products were recognized, and possessed all 
the attributes which constitute the right of property (espe¬ 
cially the right to lend, to sell and to exploit as a source of 
income), it would again give rise to the ineqtiality of wealth; 
it would, moreover, again create the chisses of creditors and 
debtors, employers and employees, buyers and sellers, and 
fhus rebuild the whole economic edifice which had been over¬ 
thrown. Hence collectivists expressly stipulate that the so- 
called owner of ‘‘ property ” would in no case be permitted 

^ The doctrine of the increasing concentration of property and production 
has already given rise to lively discussion among collectivists themselves. 
Bernstein, one of the keenest thinkers in the ranks of collectivists, in a book 
which created quite a turmoil (“ Zur Geschichte und Theorle des Social- 
ismuB,** Berlin, 1001), attacked tliis doctrine openly. He pointed out, for 
instance, that in England the number of families having incomes between 
$760 and $6000 has increased to more than three times what it was thirty 
years ago; the number of small workshops employing from one to ten 
laborers has almtwt doubled. Many new occupations, such as photography 
and the repairing of bicycles and automobiles, have sprang up and given rise 
to a great number of small shops. 
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to sell or lend his share of the productive proceeds, o( to 
use it as a means of employing the labor of others.^ He 
would be allowed only to consume it or keep it or givO it 
away. He would be forbidden, in other words, to use it for 
any other than unproductive purpoeee. This state of affairs 
would not be very reassuring from the standpoint of pro¬ 
ductivity. It is, furthermore, extremely probable that the 
possessors of wealth would be unwilling to accept without a 
protest this narrow limitation of their rights as owners. 
They would persistently seek to make a more profitable and 
effective use of their property”; and this would be likely 
to necessitate the enactment of drastic measures to prevent 
them from doing this, — measures singularly vexatious to 
those who cared anything for individual liberty. At all 
events, the right of property, thus emasculated and robbed 
of its most essential attributes, would become a mere shadow, 
and we should soon degenerate into a state of society scarcely 
distinguishable from communism. 

Hence it is a vain boast for the collectivist to maintain 
that his system is a happy mean between communism and 
the individualistic regin^e. It appears, moreover, that collec¬ 
tivism must ultimately lead to the former of these social sys¬ 
tems, unless, indeed, it deliberately reverts to the latter. 

(3), The plan to substitute ‘^directors” appointed by 
society or elected by the labor unions, for all the captains 
of industry,” employers, landowners, and capitalists, is, well 
calculated to cause grave anxiety in the minds of those who 
have any knowledge of practical industrial conditions and of 
the meagre economic training of the laboring classes. 

But the social' dass whose disappearance may well cause 
most anxiety is that of the capitalists who save. There are 

^ Will he be permitted to use it as a means of prodncing in conjunction 
with hU own labor, independently of others ? CollectiTists would doubtless 
allow this provisionally, that is to say, as long as there are any autonomous 
prodnoera But logically this would not be compatible with collectivism, 
inasmuch as the aim of the collectivist system is to do away with individual, 
isolated production, and iiiake all production social and collective. 
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in tftis country millions of large and small capitalists^—• 
especially the latter,—who tc^ther save many millions of 
dollars each year, who perform the exceedingly important 
economic function of maintaining and increasing the riches 
and prosperity of the nation, and augmenting its supply of 
productive capital. They do this, to be sure, in their own 
interest, not because the economic progress of society demands 
it; but the outcome is of no less vital concern for the entire 
nation. 

Under a collectivist regime, the great motive, the main¬ 
spring, of individual saving would be destroyed. Why? 
Because it is very unlikely that persons who are siw to 
receive at least an amount of wealth sufficient to provide the 
necessities of life will seek, in the interest of society as a 
whole, to consume less or to cut down that part of the social 
proceeds which constitutes their share. Let us even admit 
that some persons would continue to put aside a part of their 
income, in the form of labor coupons or certificates or what¬ 
ever medium of exchange is employed. In this event they 
would keep this part of their share simply for the satisfac¬ 
tion of future wants, and would never think of investing it; 
in fact, they could not do so even if they desired, because 
this is strictly forbidden. All they could do with their sav¬ 
ings would be to hoard them unproductively, and in a manner 
v^iich furnished no advantage or utility whatsoever to society 
' as a i^hole. 

But how, we must therefore inquire, will the maintenance 
and accretion of the nation’s supply of capital be provided 
for, when the formation of capital by private saving will 
have been done away with ? Public saving is suggested as 
a substitute. Society as a whole, we are told by the collec¬ 
tivists, would do precisely as financial organizations are now 
in the habit of doing: it would put aside 10 or 20 per cent of 
its proceeds as a reserve fund. But we must raise the ob¬ 
jection that a government which knows how to save, which 
is willing to save, and which is able to save, has never yet 
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been known to exist; we are therefore asked to take it for 
granted that a collectivist government will in this respect 
be entirely unlike all kinds of government that have pre¬ 
ceded it; that it would be economical and provident; that 
it would, in brief, possess all those sterling, conservative 
qualities that to-day characterize the despised small capitalist 
and the successful business man. 

(4) The proposed distributive formula immediately gives 
rise to an exceedingly important ethical problem,^ viz. 
whether each member of society would be rewarded accord¬ 
ing to the labor performed, that is to say (as the system of 
Marx implies), according to the productive effort made; or, 
whether it would not be better to reward each person accord¬ 
ing to the ultimate outcome of his productive activity, meas¬ 
ured by the product itself. In other words: Shall labor 
itself, or the product of labor, be the ultimate standard of 
distributive justice ? 

Nor is this all. Even admitting the ethical superiority of 
the rule that measures the recompense by the trouble of pro¬ 
duction, there remains the question whether this rule could 
be applied practically. It would manifestly be impossible to 
carry out such a rule as this if, as we have attempted to prove 
(pages 52 ff.), and as the majority of modern economists con¬ 
tend, the value of all things is determined at least in part by 
•desire or utility, and does not necessarily have any direct 
connection with the labor involved in their productiop. If 
our theory be true, value cannot possibly be determined by 
any such rigid rule as that proposed by Marxism. We may, 
to be sure, give to each member of society, in exchange for 
his labor, a number of certificates ’’ or tickets ” equal to 
his hours of labor. But it would bo impossible to guarantee 
that in exchange for these certificates he will be able at any 
time to obtain goods representing an equal period of equal 

1 Tliie school of Marx refuses to discuss this ethical problem and expressly 
eliminates ail moral considerations from its aixument. But the ethical prob¬ 
lem nevertheless exists and demands solution. 
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labor; for no conceivable power can prevent a rare com¬ 
modity from being worth more than one which is abundant, 
although both mAy cost the same number of hours of labor. 

Suppose, furthermore, that this formula were adopted as the 
law of distribution. Is there not reason to fear that its 
practical application would have unfortunate effects on the 
productivity of society, and that it would put a premium on 
laziness ? For experience shows that the man who devotes 
most time to a given task is generally not the good, but the 
poor workman. 

Marx answers this objection by declaring that he does not 
propose to count the time spent by a i)articular workman on 
a particular product, but to (ind out how many hours are 
usually necessary under given social conditions to produce 
the commodity iii question. Value is measured, says Marx, 
by “ socially necessary hours of labor,” that is to say, “ by 
the period of labor required to produce any exchange v^ue 
under present normal social conditions of production, and 
with the average degree of dexterity and intensity of labor.” 
This period is calculated on the basis of statistical data. 
Given, for example, the number of bushels of wheat produced 
annually in the United States ; given the number of laborers 
engaged in its production ; and given the number of hours 
tliese laborers worked; it will not be difficult, says the 
Marxist, to determine bow many hours and minutes of labor 
are or^ the average necessary*’ to produce a bushel of wheat. ^ 

^The economists who explain value by the subjective theory of final or 
marginal utility have no dUBculty whatever in (lemolishiiig Marx's theory of 
value, inasmuch as tliey deny absolutely the possibility of discovering any 
objective standard or common measure of value. The theory offered by Marx 
is In fact (as we have already hinted on page dO, note 1) a development of 
the classical labor theory of value. It is therefore intereatlng to note what 
an eminent economist of the modern classical school has to say with r^ard 
to Marx's theory:— 

“ The hours of labor suggested by Marx as a common measure of value," 
says Professor Paul Leroy-Beaulleu, " and applied to all kinds of labor, is 
simply an ideal entity which corresponds to nothing real or tangilde. Marx's 
idea that labor is the measure of value because it is the oause of value Is en* 
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We object that this calculation is not an easy matter. But 
let 118 suppose that it is. Under the proposed system no 
one wonlfl have any interest in producing more than the 
average amount of wheat. The ideal of justice, moreover, 
which tills fomula seemed to approach, on closer examina¬ 
tion is grossly violated. When we speak of the effort or 
trouble or labor of production, and of the motives and in¬ 
tentions tliat prompt the worker, we should consider individual 
labor^ not social 'abor. Justice demands the adaptation of 
recompense to the deserts of each separate person; it has 
nothing to do with social averagely 

V. Cooperation 

In its etymological sense the word coifperaUon simply 
means “working together”; but it is now employed in a 
more definite, specific sense by those who regard it not 
merely as a means of attaining certain aims or of accom¬ 
plishing certain social improvements, but as a complete 
scheme of .social reconstruction. This scheme is not exactly 
socialistic, because it would retain private property, together 
with its principal attributes.^ Yet it is socialistic in the 

tirely incorrect Value has no other cauae than the intensity of the desire 
for an object and the difficulty of its acquisition; this is in turn usually regu¬ 
lated, in the case of a very large number of objects, by the cost of production. 
But the cost of production does not consist simply of tlic ^ time of labor* (to 
employ Marx's expression) ; it includes very diverse elements, many of whidi 
cannot be reduced to quantitative expressions of labor. The intellectual and 
material labors of man are so varied, moreover, are of such diverse impor¬ 
tance both from the point of view of their actual result in the d\ape of con¬ 
crete products and of their proper remuneration, that it is impossible to re¬ 
duce them to a single common basis.'* 

^ Many efforts have been made (by William Thompson, Owen, Rodbertus, 
and especially by George Renard in his book on ** Le R^me Sooiallste**) to 
discover some simple, easy plan for distributing wealth proportionately to 
labor. But there is no simple, self-operating device conceivable other than 
the law of supply and demand. 

* Bi recent years, however, a certain number of collectivists, and even 
some anarchists, have advocated codperatlon, without abandoning their plan 
to socialise property. They regard codpention as a preparatory stage. 
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sense* that it proposes a social ideal entirely different from 
that of the individualistic and capitalistic system, and seeks 
to realize several of the most important desiderata of social¬ 
ism. It does not, however, postpone social betterment until 
society has been revolutionized, but, meanwhile, secures a 
real and immediate improvement in the conditions of human 
existence. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century, Robert Owen 
(in England) and Fourier (in France) considered that man 
and tlie world might be completely transformed by means of 
voluntary association or cooperation. To accomplish this, 
they invented more or less ingenious schemes which proved 
unsuccessful. But the necessities of hard, practical life, 
more potent than theories of reform, have given rise simul¬ 
taneously in several countries to widely different varieties 
of association. In ICngland there are consumers’ coopera¬ 
tive societies ; ^ in France, cooperative societies for produc¬ 
tion ; in Germany, credit associations; in Denmark, rural 
cooperative societies ; in the United States, building associ¬ 
ations, mutual benefit societies, etc. These associations 
have, to an extent that is still quite limited, already begun 
to make important changes in prevailing economic condi¬ 
tions, and to open the way for the realization of great hopes. 

■ 

simply as a step toward their ultimate goal. For coOpeiators generally, the 
'ooSperative commonwealtli is an cud and aim in itaelf; they are not blind to 
the deficiencies of codporation, but they believe that it is the basic, essential 
principle of the coming society. 

^ We have throughout this book used the term consumers* oofiperative 
societies '* when speaking of such cooperative institutions as those which pre> 
vail in England. These are not examples of cooperative eontumption, but 
of cooperative dMribudon, in the customary sense of the term. The mem¬ 
bers do not consume goods together, but together engage in their sale, i.e, 
their distribution. 

The term ** consumers* association ** must not, moreover, be confounded 
with "consumers* leagues,’* such as have been founded throughout the 
United States, especially in cities. These leagues consist of large numbers 
of oonsomexs who dlsoonrage the purchase of any article made in unssnitary 
bnildingB or the makers and sellers of which are inadequately paid. 
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We cannot here investigate each kind of cooperative associaf* 
tion in detail, and must refer the reader to those sections of 
the book under which the different varieties of cooperation 
are discussed.^ We shall, however, point out some of the 
features which characterize all kinds of cooperation, — fea¬ 
tures which really constitute a programme of social reform: — 

(1) All cooperative organizations aim at the economic 
emandpixtion of certain classes of society in order tliat they 
may do away with unnecessary intermediaries or middlemen 
and learn to suffice unto tliemselvea Consumers’ societies 
help consumers to get along without butchers, bakers, and 
other retail shopkeepers, by enabling them to purchase 
goods directly from the producers, or, better still, by them¬ 
selves producing whatever they need. Credit associations 
enable borrowers to escai^e the clutches of usurious money¬ 
lenders, by obtaining for them directly the capital which 
they need, or even by helping them to create this capital for 
themselves by means of ingenious schemes for collective 
saving and mutual assistance. Productive associations 
enable workers to dispense with employers, by making com¬ 
modities under their own guidance and selling them directly 
to the public. 

(2) 'rhey all aim at the substitution of solidarity for com¬ 
petition, and of the codperativu motto, Each for All,’' for 
the ’ individualistic device, “ Everybody for Himself.” 
Instead of competing with each other, men form assomations 
to provide for the satisfadtion of their wants; and those 
associations make it a rule not to compete with each other ; 
but, on the contrary, to unite in the formation of great coop¬ 
erative federations. 

(3) They all aim not to abolish private property, but to 
make it more general by facilitating the acquisition of pri- 

1 ForfoOperative consamers* societies, see the sections on Consumption*, 
for building associations, see the section on S(nne Special Forms of Credit; 
for prodnotive eoSperaUon, see the chapter on Profit; for cooperative credit 
associations, see the chapter on Credit 
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vate capital either by savinlf or borrowing, and to create’ 
corporative property or collective ownership of stores, banks, 
workshops, factories, and houses.^ 

(4) They all aim, not to suppress capital, but to deprive 
it of its controlling influence in production^ and to withhold 
that part of the pi oduct wliich capital appropriates in the 
form of profits and dividends. The abolition of profit in all 
its forms was the essential feature of Owen’s reform scheme. 
Many cooperative associations are expressly forbidden by 
their constitutions to make any profits, or are obliged, to pay 
them into a reserve fund. Other associations distribute 
prafits among their members in proportion to their, pur- 
cliases (when the members are purchasing ” members), or 
ill proportion to their labor (when they are employees), but 
never in proportion to their sliares, i.e. to the capital they 
furnish. Those who contribute shares of capital and those 
who make loans of capital always do so simply for a moderate 
interest, never in consideration of dividends. Some socie< 
ties pay no interest at all on their capital. When we note 
tliat in joint stock companies and corporations, which are 

^ Tlie number of codperative aocietiea in England (1901) is 1648. The 
Btatistics for 1604 of them) societies showed a total nieinbenhip of 1,910,666 
persons; shares amounting to £24,696,700; annual sales amounting to £81,- 
782,94!); annual profits, £9,0$)9,412 ; iiivestinents, £16,677,863. 

German cooperative credit associations, acconliug to the latest report pub¬ 
lished (for 1001) had fiiiidR amounting to about $330,000,000, i.e. $66,000,000 
in shares or rrsf'rvcs, and $276,000,000 in outstanding loans. 

On July 1, 1902, there were 1641 consumers’ cooperative societies in 
Fiance. Six hundred and sixty*threo of these societies reported a total 
membership of 160,438. There were also 323 productive cooperative socie¬ 
ties In Fiance, principally in the building trades. 

The Danish Farmers’ Cooperative Association includes 1066 cooperative 
dairies, which in 1901 produced butter to the value of $37,600,000, and ex¬ 
ported 7,860,000 eggs. 

Even Japan has 486 cooperative associations. 

It is practically impossible to get any reliable figures with regard to the 
present status of cooperation in the United States. The student would do 
well to consult the cooperative newspapers with regard to the movement in 
this country, —especially the American Codperator, published at Lewiston, 
Midne. 
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now increasing so rapidly in wealth and numbers, capital 
appropriates the proceeds of the enterprise, conducts pro¬ 
duction, and reduces all the workers to the rank of hired 
employees, we are better able to understand that the system 
of cooperation really means nothing less than a social revo¬ 
lution, inasmuch as it reverses the present situation, and 
places capital under the command and control of labor. 

(5) Lastly, all cooperative associations possess great educa^ 
tional value because they teach their members to sacrifice no 
part of their individuality or their spirit of enterprise, but^ 
on the contrary, to develop their onergy and ability to the 
utmost degree, to help others by helping themselves, to regard 
the satisfaction of legitimate wants (not the pursuit of prof¬ 
its) as the purpose of economic activity, to raise the moral 
level of economic relations by suppressing advertisements, 
trickery, food adulteration, the sweating system, etc., and to 
abolish all the methods by which men exploit each other, as 
well ns all the causes of social conflict. Indeed, it may bo 
said that each important variety of cooperative association is 
characterized by the abolition of some social Conflict, of some 
clash of economic interests: the consumers* association sup¬ 
presses the conflict between seller and buyer; the credit 
association suppresses the conflict between creditor and debtor; 
the productive association suj^presses the conflict between 
employer and employee.^ 

Can these associations carry out so ambitious a programme 
as this ? As the oldest of them has been in existence less 
than sixty years, it would be diflicult to give on unqualified 
answer. M.- Claudio Jannet, however, who was certainly not 
a cooperator, felt justified in declaring that codperation is . 

the only social experiment of the nineteenth century that 

1 There ora other forme of aaeoelation which aleo aim at the sappreseloii 
of economic antagonlame. Trades unions, for example, and combinations of 
employers, endeavor to suppress competition among workers in the same 
tra^ or emplojeis in the same busioesa But in these oases the conflict is 
doe to a rivalry of timHar interests, while cooperative associations attenuate 
the eonfllcta due to divergent, ojppowUU interests. * 
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hasp been sueceBefiil.” Gooperatiye societies of production, 
on which early French socialism founded such great hopes of 
social regeneration, have, in some instances, achieved glorious 
success, bul these instances have thus far been few in num¬ 
ber. But cooperative credit associations, and especially con¬ 
sumers’ associations, have developed most remarkably, and 
are still growing with a rapidity that amazes their adversaries 
and even their advocates. Consumers* associations now aim 
at the absorption of all other forms of cooperative organiza¬ 
tion, and thus to establish, as it were, a cooperative common¬ 
wealth in which the complete control of production shall be 
placed in the hands of the consumers themselves. Certainly 
the accomplishment of this object would be an economic 
transformation of no mean signiiicance.^ 

1 FrofesBor Paul Leroy-Beaalieu, in hia laige feonomie Politique,*' gives 
the objections that are raised against cooperation as a principle of social 
legeneratlon. Consult also Gide's volume on ** La CoOpetation.'* 
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We have considered the general principles of the distribu¬ 
tion of wealth. We must still make a more detailed exami¬ 
nation of the share which each of us receives as income^ and 
discover tlie origin and causes of each kind of income. 

If we were living under a system of isolated production, 
each person producing upon his own land and with the aid 
of ills own implements, such a study as we are about to make 
would be unnecessary. Each of these autonomous producera 
would keep for himself the entire product of his labor; no 
one could riglitfully dispute his claim to it, and there would 
be absolutely no need for discussion. 

But we know that this supposition is far from true, unless 
it be in very small industries. To-day, the principal agent 
of production, called the entreprenieur^^ or projector, usually 
furnishes only a small share of the elements indispensable to 
production ; he is obliged to borrow from others part or all 
of these elements: labor, land, and capital. Therefore he can • 
not retain all the product for himself, but must first pay his 
collaborators for their assistance, and the share which eac^ 
of them receives constitutes his income. To the laborer he 
will give wageB^ to the capitalist iwtereBU and to the*land- 
owner rent; and the remainder the entrepreneur will keep 
for himself, provided there is anything left. This remainder 
constitutes his own income, and is a distinct variety of income 
called profits,^ 

^ The French term entrepreneur^ literally meaning undertaker (the person 
at the head of any undertaking), has now acquired current usage in Englidi. 

Adam Smith and the old English economists did not distinguish the 
entrepreneur from the capitalist. J. B. Say first pointed out the distinction, 
although the word was used by Quesnay. 

> Instead of giving his co-partners their share q/tsr the value of the prodf 
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^or this reasoB logic would seem to require that we begin 
this review of the various categories of income by taking up 
profits, since the entrepreneur has charge of distribution, and 
aU the other kinds of iiiconie must pass, so to speak, through 
his hands. Tliis, however, is by no moans the case. As we 
have just said, profit is that part of the value of the product 
which is loft after the shares of the other participants have 
been withdrawn. Hence it is most convenient to begin with 
the study of the three other kinds of income. 

The threefold division of distribution possesses the advan¬ 
tage of corresponding very closely to the three branches of 
production. Each of the three factors which unite In the 
work of production has its distinct share in the product. 
This seems so perfectly natural that the classical economists 
paid no attention whatever to the justification of these various 
kinds of income. Their existence and the necessity for them 
seemed perfectly self-evident. 

The economic mechanism which we have described, how¬ 
ever, in which the entrepreneur plays a very important part, 
possesses an artificial or at least accidental character; it is 
simply one phase of economic evolution. If we recall the 
limitations pointed out in connection with the threefold divi¬ 
sion of production (see page 69); if we remember, moreover, 
t]\at labor, or rather man, is the true agent of production, 
and land and capital only instruments in his control, the 

vet hsu been realized, the entrepreneur may do this in advance. This Is 
precisely tlic custom with regard to wages and rent; but it makes no diflter> 
once ill the nature of distribution. 

It is, moreover, possible and even customary for the eatr^reneur to pro¬ 
vide some of the productive elements. He may furnish all or part of the 
capital. Generally he provides a certain amount of labor. But this matters 
little from Uie theoretical point of view, for in tliis event the entrepreneur 
simply combines oilier functions with those that naturally devolve upon him, 
and the total income which ho receives will consist of several theoretically 
distinct elements. Even though ho provided all the necessary elements for 
production, and produced goods independently of the help of othera, his 
Income may theoretically be divided into the four component parts here 
pointed out. 
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serene confidence of classical economists in the reasonableness 
and justice of this symmetrical division is somewhat shaken, 
and it would appear both natural and just that the laborer 
should receive the entire product. Land and capitid being 
both inert thingi^ they cannot pretend to claim for themselves 
any share in the product. It would seem that to speak of 
their rights or their claims, and to regard them as sharers in 
the proceeds of productive activity, must be purely meta¬ 
phorical. Only persvns can have rights or claims. It is of 
course understood that land itself or capital itself makes no 
claim to a share, but the landowners and capitalists who 
represent them. But is it not, at the very least, necessary 
for these persons to state why, and by virtue of what right, 
they are authorized to speak in the name of the land or of 
capital? 



CHAPTER I —WAGES 
I. Definition of Wages 

Wages, as generally defined by economists, mean the 
income received by a person in exchange for his labor. 

If we adhere to this definition, wages must be regarded as 
the natural income ^ar exeeUenee^ — as the income that has 
always existed and always will exist. We cannot conceive 
A social state in which a man could live otherwise than by 
exchanging his labor, or the products of his labor, or his 
services, for a certain amount of wealth. The classical econ¬ 
omists have consequently declared that all men live by labor; 
or, as Mirabeau put it, all men are wage-workers, except 
thieves and beggars.” The classical economists regard even 
landowners and persons living on independent incomes as 
belonging to the category of workers. 

But in our opinion this definition is not correct; it is prob¬ 
ably inspired by a perhaps unconscious desire to regard wages 
as the most natural and perfect kind of remuneration, and to 
accept the wage system as a peiTianent and necessary insti¬ 
tution. 

Now it should be the province of science to discriminate, 
and to distinguish the various kinds of labor ” and the in¬ 
comes arising therefrom, rather than to confound them. The 
word wages,” in tlie language of economics as well as in 
that of everyday speech, should be applied not to every kind 
of remuneration for labor, but only to the remuneration for 
*a particular kind of labor; that is, for labor performed 
under certain clearly defined conditions. It should, in a 
word, be defined as tiie price of labor hired and employed by 
an ewtrepreneuT^ 

1 Indeed, Inereiyday epeeoh, wages means the pay of the laborer, that is 
to eaiy, of the who works lor an employer. The other kinds of rema- 
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We have repeatedly had occasion to note that the employ¬ 
ment of laborers by the entrepreneur constitutes the striking 
feature of modern economic organization. It is, in fact, 
inseparable from the present economic organization of society. 
The wage system and the industrial leadership of the entre¬ 
preneur or employer are, so to speak, two aspects of the same 
social institution. Labor now being a commodity that is 
olTered for sale on the market may be called merchandiee. 
The worker is the s^^ller; the entrepreneur is the purchaser; 
and the price is called wetgee. 

It is therefore obvious that the payment of wages is a 
method of remuneration of comparatively recent develop¬ 
ment in tht economic history of mankind,—a method which 
has been made general by the capitalistic constitution of 
present society and the use of labor hired by employers. 
It is not im^mssible, moreover, that the wage system may 
disappear with the disappearance of the present economic 
system. This will be made plainer in the next section. 

II. History of the Wage System 

At all times, even under the slave system of antiquity, 
there were poor freemen who hired their labor to the rich 
members of the community in exchange for money or for 
goods; these men may perhaps be regarded as wage-workers. 
But this kind of labor was entirely exceptional. There could 
be little use for men of this class in timt long period of eco¬ 
nomic evolution to which we have given the name of ** family 
economy*’ (page 132), — the period in which the labor of 

neiation for labor have different names. The income of professional men 
consists of fees, retainers, honoraries, etc. That of olilcials Is called their 
salary. Although these persons live also by their personal labor, they do* 
not sell their labor to an employer or entrepreneur, but to their patients, 
clients, etc., or to a political community. The economic laws which deter¬ 
mine the remuneration received by these persona are entirely different from 
those which regulate the wa^s of employees. We cannot, however, enter 
Into the problem of the determination of all these incomes, but must confine 
ourselves to the most important of all, f.s. wages. 
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slaves or serfs was sufficient to produce all that was needed 
by the household. These free laborers were more like 
modenf independent workers in business for themselves,” 
i,e. autonomous producers living by their trade. They were 
occasionally hired to help out in cases where the slaves or 
permanent servants were not sufficient.^ 

Nor could there be a large class of genuine wage-workers 
under the second economic system discussed above (page 138), 
—that of guild industry. The “joume 3 rmen” were doubt¬ 
less paid by the master of the shop, but their relation to him 
was not that of wage-worker to employer. The journeyman 
and the master were bound together not only by social fellow¬ 
ship and close association, but by reciprocal legal duties. 
Journeymen could not be discharged at the pleasure of the 
master, nor could they, of their own choice, cease working 
for the master. Their wages and their labor were regulated 
by the statutes of the guild. All of them, moreover, hoped 
some day to become masters tliomselves, and for most of 
them this liope was ultimately fulfilled. 

In brief, under this system the workers and the masters 
did not constitute two opposing social classes, but simply con¬ 
stituted two successive stages in a man’s industrial career. 

But toward the end of the Middle Ages the small town 
markets about whicli the guilds had grouped ceased to be the 
centre of economic life. The great states of Europe began 
to assume defijiite shape and to constitute economic organ¬ 
isms. New roads and routes were opened and gave rise to 
national and even international markets. The mediseval 
masters were unable to produce on a sufficiently large scale 
for these enlarged markets. Their place was gradually taken 
*by capitalists and wealthy merchants who subsequently be¬ 
came industrial leaders. Thus the modern employer” oi 

> Sometimes a master would lend lile alaves to other penons for a fixed 
price, which might perhaps he called wages; but this payment was entirely 
different from wages as they exist to^-day, because the master received it, and 
not the slaves themselves. 
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labor was evolved at the same time that the “ journeymen” 
found it impossible to become ** masters.** Gradually a body 
of men came into existence who were unable to look forward 
as a matter of course to a time when they should themselves 
be master-craftsmen. They began to form a distinct work¬ 
ing-class in a more modern sense of the term. Shut out 
from the guilds of the masters, they formed guilds of their 
own, consisting exclusively of journeymen. These were 
really the first trades unions. From that time onward, capi¬ 
talists and laborers are separated, and the history of labor 
ceases to be the history of capital.^ 

Still another step was required for the evolution of a class 
of wage-workers such as exists to-day. It was necessary to 
suppress all the rules and regulations which caused the 
economic inferiority of the guild system, and which were 
a hindrance as well as a protection to the workman. It 
was necessary to remove the restrictions which had previ¬ 
ously hedged about the manual laborer on all sides, and 
by virtue of the right of private property and free contract 
to allow the laborer to do with his labor what he pleased. 
It was at this time that manufactui^*; were created or fos¬ 
tered by the government, entirely outside the scope of guild 
influence; they employed considerable numbers of these 
free laborers, and were enabled to apply an elaborate divisioi* 
of labor and large-scale methods of production. Ultimately, 
most European governments did away altogether with guild 
regulations and decreed the entire liberty of labor to engage 
in any occupation at any time or any place, under conditions 
agreed upon by employer and employee according to free 
contract. 

This last step made the workers free: free to sell their^ 

1 CoDBiilt: Ashley, An Introduction to English Economlo History and 
Tlieoiy *'; Seebohm, *' The English Village Community **; Cunningham and 
McArthur, ** Outlines of English Industrial History *'; Gomme, ** The Vil¬ 
lage Community **; Chaney, ** Industrlid and Social lUstory of England *’; 
Gross, **The Gild Merchant.'* 
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labor at a price determined in the open market by the law ol 
demand and supply; free to refuse employment or to stop 
work when it pleased them to do so. And of course the 
employer was also free, under the same conditions, to pay 
them the minimum price for which labor could be obtained; 
free to hire men, women, or children, and to discharge them 
at his pleasure. The contract of hire was made as free as a 
contract of sale, — much more simple, in fact, inasmuch as the 
law made no provisions concerning it,—and human labor 
became a commodity the value of which is fixed by the same 
laws as govern the value of any other merchandise. All this 
accomplished, the modern wage system was the result. 

No one, not even a socialist, would think of denying that 
this economic regime has given a remarkable impetus to pro¬ 
duction, or that it accounts largely for the present industrial 
status of civilized nations. Nor would, on the other hand, 
any fair-minded person deny that industrial liberty was at 
first much more profitable to the employers than to the em¬ 
ployees. The latter were isolated, unorganized, the victims 
of laws which forbade them to unite and which therefore 
placed them under conditions most unfavorable to the sale 
of the only commodity they possessed; this commodity, — 
their labor, — they were obliged to sell for a mere pittance. 
U is generally recognized, moreover, that from the end of the 
eighteenth to the middle of the nineteenth century the con- 
ditioit of hired laborers (especially in Europe) was very 
unfortunate, and that the wage system was even less advan¬ 
tageous to them than preceding industrial systems. 

But during the past thirty years many improvements have 
been effected in the condition of employed labor, for these 
Reasons : — 

(1) Because employees have learned to unite and form 
organizations for the better defence of their interests; and 
because the prohibitive laws which placed obstacles in the 
way of exercising the perfectly legitimate right to organize 
have been abolished. 
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(2) Because in many countries so-ct^led labor laws” ox 
factory laws,” which we shall summarize later, have been 
passed in the interest of the working classes to provide 
humane safeguards such as existed under the guild system, 
but which were subsequently done away with. These laws 
regulate the hours of work ; insure laborers against accident, 
sickness, old age, etc.; and secure hygienic conditions of 
employment. Although they have not attempted to fix the 
rate of wages, they have usually established certain rules 
with regard to the method of payment and the discharge of 
employees. 


III. The Laws of Wages 

Laws of wages should formulate the general principles 
which determine the rate of payment for hired labor and 
should indicate the causes of its rise or fall. The problem 
of wages is one of the greatest in political economy, and has 
given rise to a multitude of celebi'ated theories. Before 
taking up this problem, however, two distinctions require to 
be drawn very clearly, viz. that between real and nominal 
wages^ and that between the real and nominal coat of labor. 

We often speak of wages as the 'laborer’s share of the 
product. ” This, however, is not entirely accurate. The wag^es 
of the weaver, for instance, do not consist of a certain num¬ 
ber of yards of the cloth which he has helped to weave^^, The 
wages of labor, at least in modern civilized societies, are 
almost always paid in money; and in many countries the 
law prescribes that wages must be so paid.^ They represent 
a certain sliare of the value of the product. But as the con¬ 
tract of hire is made before work is undertaken, wages ana 

agreed on before the product is sold. The employer, more- 

» 

> Payment in commodities — supplied usually by stores kept by the 
employers—is called the truck system. This system was at one time quite 
prevalent in England and in tills country, where workers were obliged tc 
take out a certain part of their wages in purchases at the stores. It has 
often been made a device for robbing the labcnen. 
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over, is obliged by law to pay the stipulated wages, whether 
the product prove salable or unsalable, of little or of great 
value. Wages, therefore, are advanced by capitalists in 
anticipation of a future return. 

If the laborer received his remuneration in cloth or in 
whatever other commodity he had produced, he would have 
to sell it in order to buy food and fuel and to pay the rent 
of his house. This, to say the least, would be a difficult 
matter; the worker prefers to have money, because of its 
advantages under the present system of division of labor 
and exchange. The payment of money for labor, however, 
must not blind us to the fact that what the laborer really 
works for is not money, but bread, clothes, fuel, and all 
the other things he wants. These are his real wages ; pro¬ 
vided he gets more of them, it docs not matter whether 
he gets more or less money. If food or clothing or fuel or 
rent become dearer, the wages of every workman are really 
lessened. On the other hand, everything which makes goods 
cheaper increases the real wages of the workman, because he 
can get more goods in exchange for the same money wages. 

We may therefore, with Francis Walker, define real wageM 
as the remuneration of the laborer reckoned in the neces¬ 
saries, comforts, and luxuries of life.” Walker points out 
that wages may apparently be the same, and yet differ widely 
by reason of the following circumstances: — 

(a)* Variations in the purcliasing power of money. 

(5) The form of paymeiit, as when the board of the 
laborer, the rent of a cottage, the privilege K)f grazing atsow, 
allowances of certain quantities of food, drink, or fuel, the 
right to take fiour at miller^s prices, one or more of these, are 
affded to the money wages of the laborer. 

( 0 ) The greater opportunities in some avocations than in 
others for extra earnings by the laborer himself or by the 
members of his family. 

(d) The greater regularity of employment in some avocar 
tions than others. 
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( e') The longer duration of the capacity to labor in Bome 
avocations and some countries, than in others.^ 

From the standpoint of the laborer, therefore, real wages, 
not nominal or momey wages^ are of most importance. This, 
however, is not the sole aspect of the wage problem. From 
the standpoint of the employer wages may be high, — not 
only nominally but really, — and yet labor may be cheap. 
When we speak of cheap labor, we refer usually to labor that 
is poorly paid. Bat this is not strictly correct. The cost 
of labor is high or low, according as the employer gets an 
ample or a scanty return for the wages he pays the laborer, 
whether these be low or high.” If a bootmaker receives 92 
a day and makes 97 worth of boots, his labor costs less than 
that of the bootmaker who is paid only 91a day and makes 
only 93 worth of boots.^ 

Differences in the productivity of laborers in the same 
trade and locality are often so great that wages are not paid 
according to the time of work, but according to the quantity 

^ Mortality differs greatly according to occupation. The insurance com¬ 
panies recognize this by refusing to Insure persons engaged in certain eztra- 
hacardous occupations. In a calculation based on a comparison between 
the census returns in England for 1881 and the death registers for the three 
years 1881, 1882, and 1883, and relating only to males between 26 and 66 
yean of age, Dr. Ogle found the lowest death rate to be among clergymen. 
.Taking this class as a basis (represented by the figure 100), the compurative 
mortality among lawyers was 152 ; medical men, 202; farmers, 114; brew¬ 
ers, 246; innkeepers and liquor dealers, 274; file-makers, 300; iComish 
miners, 331; earthenware makers, 3f4. 

Dr. Edward Jarvis has shown that, on the average, an Irishman who has 
reached the age of 20 has 28.88 years to live; a Frenchman, 32.84; an 
Englishman, 36.66; a Norwegian, 39.01. 

“It is evident,** says Francis Walker, **that If two persons begin to 
labor productively at the same period of life and continue at work un^l 
death, at the same nominal rate of wages, that one receives the higher r^ 
remuneration who lives the longer, inasmuch as the cost of his mainteiianoe 
during the first unproductive years of life, must, in any philosophical view 
of the subject, be charged upon his wages during his period of labor.** 

* ** ^e labor on a ton of steel billets and rails in the United States (1901) 
costs lees than in Great Britidn, though American wages are higher. The 
labor cost ol a certain grade of shoes in a MassaohuaettB factory, where 
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of work tliat is done. Such remuneration is called piece 
wagee as distinguished from time wages, 

m 

In view of the numerous factors of the problem of wages, 
we may well ask whether there are in fact any natural laws 
which regulate the rate of wages. Is not the quest of such 
laws futile, inasmuch as wages vaiy from trade to trade, 
from time to time, from place to place, and in each particu¬ 
lar case are determined by the outcome of bargaining be¬ 
tween employer and employee ? 

To reason thus, however, would be erroneous. The price 
of other things also varies according to time, place, and 
the nature of the commodity; it also may be said to be the 
result of bargaining between buyers and sellera. Yet these 
circumstances do not preclude the existence of laws govern¬ 
ing prices. There is no incompatibility between this appar¬ 
ent variability and the existence of scientific laws. Prices 
and wages are, to be sure, regulated by agreements between 
men, but these agreements are themselves determined by 
general causes which it is our task to discover. A well- 
founded belief in the existence of natural laws in political 
economy must lead us to hold that when men make contracts 
they are influenced by certain motives or by certain exterior 
circumstances which are present in all cases and which can 
bj 0 disentangled from the confused mass of particular cases.^ 

wages^are high, Is only 40 cents a pair, but in Germany, wbere wages are 
low, the cost is 68 cents a pair. Such results are due to highly trained labor 
and the best labor-saving machinery and skill in its use, which greatly reduce 
the cost of products, though the price of labor may be high. Tims the 
United States, with hig^-priced labor, is able to sell many of its manufactures 
In loreigpi markets in competition with countries In which the price of labor 
Is low.'* —C. C. Adams, ** A Text-book of Commercial Geography," 1001. 

* \ It is, moreover, quite as inaccurate to say of wages as of prices, that 
they are fixed by individual contract. Just as there is a general market 
price that is but little influenced by individual higgling, ao there is alao a 
general rate of wages for each kind of labor, —a rate which la quite as bind¬ 
ing on employen aa on employees. 

It would seem, however, that there must be not one, but aa many d^erent 
rates of wageeaa there are ooonpatlooa. There can, in fbot, be no doubt about 
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[t is not the province of a scientific law to explain each par« 
ticular case in all its details, but to formulate those general 
and permanent tendencies which are present everywhere, 
although they may bo partially overcome or disguised by 
local, temporary, or accidental circumstances. No one would 
think of abandoning the law of gravitation as scientifically 
worthless, simply because fiowers grow upward and balloons 
rise in the air in apparent violation of it. 

As, in the present economic organization of society, labor 
is simply a commodity that is bought and sold on the mar¬ 
ket,^ it is evident tliat the price of manual labor must be 
determined by the same laws as those which govern the 
price of any merchandise. These laws we have studied in 
connection with value, and summarized in the popular doctrine 
of demand and supply. Cobden condensed this doctrine, as 
applied to labor, into the classic and picturesque formula: 

Whenever two workmen run after one master, wages fall; 
whenever two masters run after one workman, wages rise.” 

But the formula of demand and supply, applied to prob¬ 
lems of distribution, lacks scientific precision and complete¬ 
ness. Many economists have abandoned it as a law of 

the inequality of waji^s. But these inequalities can generally be explained 
by the unequal risks and advantages or disadvantages of particular trades, 

. the unequal duration of apprenticeship, the unequal productivity of labor, 
its constancy or inconstancy, etc. This topic is the subject of interesting 
I)agps by Adam Smith and Professor Alfred Marshall. (See the Jatter*B 
Principles of Economics.**) If we*could estimate the exact importance of 
each of those clomeuts and eliminate the factors which obscure the funda¬ 
mental problem, we should find that the rate of wages is theoretically the 
same fn all trades. Under a hypothetical system of free competition 
(and assuming equal abilities, equ^Iy long apprenticeships, etc.) aU trades 
would be equally remunerative; for if they were not, workers would 
abandon the trades that pay less and take up those that pay more, and thus 
the natural equilibrium would bo refistablished. But as this system of free 
competition is purely hypothetic.il, and part.icularly so with regard to labor, 
there are in reality wide divergencies in wages. When, therefore, we speak 
of the “current rate of wages ** we mean the wages of common, unskilled labor. 

^ There are, however, several differences between labor and other commod- 
kies: (1^ The worker sells his work, but he himself remains'his own 
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wugdhf and endeavored to discover a more accurate and 
satisfactory formula. 

Three important wage theories (or groups of theories) 
have been suggested, each of which has attained considera¬ 
ble celebrity, and each of which has its advocates at the 
present time. 

§ 1. The Wages Fund Theoiiy. For a long time this 
was the classical English theory of wages. It has played an 
important part in the history of economic doctrines, and 
approaches most closely to the popular theory of demand 
and 8 U 2 )ply, of which, in fact, it is merely a more precise 
statement. 

The supply, according to this theory, consists of the 
laborers who are in quest of work and who offer their ser¬ 
vices in order to earn a living. The demand, on the other 
hand, consists of the Capital which seeks investment. We 
have learned that the only way to employ capital produc¬ 
tively is to supply work of some sort for laborers. The 
ratio between this capital and the number of laborers 
determines the rate of wages. 

Take the circulating capital of a country, which English 
economists call the wages fund because in their opinion its 
purpose is to support the laborers while they arc employed 

property. When we eay that labor is a commodity, it does not follow that 
the laborer himself is a commodity; the product and the producer are differ¬ 
ent. (2) When a person sells his services, he has to present himself where 
they arS delivered. As Marshall declares, ** It matters nothing to the seller 
of bricks whether they are to be used iu building a palace or a sewer; but it 
matters a great deal to the seller of labor whether or not the place in which 
it is to be done is a wholesome and a pleasant one, and whether or not his 
associates are such as he cares to have,” (3) Labor is peri^able. The 
laborer mnst And employment at once. His energy cannot be stored up. He 
Aiuit, moreover, sell it in order to live, and he cannot withhold it long from 
the market. (4) Concerted action Is more difiDcult among the sellen of 
labor than among those that bny it; the latter may take advantage of their 
stronger position and purchase labor at less than its normal value. (6) The 
supply of labor cannot quickly be adjusted to the demand for It. A long 
time is required to prepare and train labor for its work, and the returns 
which result from this tnlnlng are realised mmdi later. 
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produotiyely. Then take the number of laborers. Divide 
the former quantity by the latter, and the quotient is the 
average rate of wages. If, for example, the total circulating 
capital is two billion dollars, and the number of laborers is 
ten million, the annual average wages will be just $200. 

It is evident that according to this theory wages can vary 
only as one or the other of these t\vo factors varies. A rise 
in wages, therefore, is possible only in the two following 
cases:— 

(a) If the wages fund, i,e. the aggregate amount to be 
distributed as wages, is increased; and the only way in 
which this can be done is by saving. 

(d) If the laboring population, t.e. the divisor in this 
simple problem of division, is diminished. This can be 
done only by having laborers apply the principles ex¬ 
pounded by Malthas, either by abstaining from marriage 
or by having few children. 

As John Stuart Mill expressed it: Wages depend on the 
proportion between the number of the laboring population, 
and the capital or other funds devoted to the purchase of 
labor. ... If wages are higher at one time or place than 
at another, if the subsistence and comfort of the class of 
hired laborers are more ample, it is for no other reason than 
because capital bears a greater proportion to population. It 
* is not the absolute amount of accumulation or of production, 
that is of importance to the laboring class; it is not the 
amount even of the funds destined for distribution among 
the laborers: it is the proportion between those funds and 
the number among whom they are shared.” Wages not 
only depend upon the relative amount of capital and (labor- 
'ing) population, but cannot, under the rule of competition, 
be affected by anything else.” 

Certainly this theory is not encouraging for the future of 
the working classes. It is to be feared that the divisor (the 
number of laborers} will increase far more rapidly than the 
dividend (the amount of available capital); whence it fdl- 
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lows*that the quotient (wages) must tend to diminish until 
a point is reached below which it cannot descend. The 
obvious reason for this is that it is a much easier matter to 
increase the number of children than to increase the supply 
of capital; the latter implies abstinence, and the former 
implies the reverse. Population increases spontaneously; 
but not capital. 

Although the wages fund theory is still held by a number 
of economists, it is generally discredited. 

In the first place, the thought on which it is founded, viz. 
that a certain, definite amount of circulating capital is neces¬ 
sary for employing laborers, is of interest only with regard 
to 2 )roduction, not with regard to distribution. To know 
whether an entrepreneur has the means to set laborers to 
work, that is to say, whether he lias sufficient raw materials, 
equipment, etc., is one thing; to know what share of the 
proceeds of the enterprise he will be able to yield to his 
employees, is quite another thing. The first of these matters 
depends on what he possesses; the second depends on what 
he produces. The demand for labor depends on the state of 
industrial activity ; but this activity depends in turn on the 
anticipations and plans of entrepreneurs much more than on 
the amount of capital that they possess. 

The apparent exactitude of this theory, moreover, is 
illusory. When we examine it more closely, it amounts to 
saying^ that the average rate of wages ina}*^ Ix) ascertained by 
dividing the total amount jiaid out as wages, by the number 
of wage-earners. This is simple tautology. Or, if we attach 
a more sensible interpretation to the theory, it means that 
wages are higher in a country that possesses a relatively 
hirge supply of capital than in one which does not; but this 
is too self-evident a proposition to require any proof. 

We must inquire, finally, whence comes this ciroulating 
capital, this wages fund? Obviously, from labor itself. 
Professor J. B. Clark has suggestively comparad the relation 
between labor and capital to the operation of a pump : ** Let 
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a maa pump water into a full tank, and get what he mnts 
for use from the overflow; does the water for consumption 
come from the tank or from the pump? In a sense from 
both; and if important interests were dependent on the 
answer given, there would be here an opportunity for a fierce 
logomachy like that which has actually arisen over the origin 
of wages. The particular drops which are used come imme¬ 
diately from the tank; but the amount in it is undiminished, 
and the draught virtually comes from the supply furnished 
by the pump. Moreover, the size of the tank has no influ¬ 
ence on the amount of the overflow ; that is gauged by the 
volume of the inflowing stream. In like manner, wages ax’s 
taken immediately from a reservoir of capital; but the 
amount in the reservoir is undiminished, since the quantity 
which was drawn from it has already been added to it by the 
stream of products resulting from industry. It is the volume 
of products which sets limits to the amount of wages. 

Probably the most destructive criticism of the wages fund 
theory was that presented by Thornton, whose celebrated 
book ^^On Labour” led John Stuart Mill, who had most 
skilfully elaborated the wages fund theory, to abandon it. 
Thornton maintains ** that laborers, by combining, may exer¬ 
cise a monopoly influence and so raise the rate of wages ”; 
and if this be true, then there can be no fixed wages fui\d, 
the exact amount of which must be expended in wages. If 
there be a national fund, the. whole of which must necessarily 
be applied to the payment of wages, this fund ^ can only be 
an aggregate of smaller funds of the same kind possessed by 
che several individuals composing the nation. But is there 
any specific portion of any individual’s capital which the 
owner must necessarily expend upon labor? . . . Does 
any farmer or manufacturer ever say to himself, can afford 

to pay so much for labor; therefore, for the labor I hire, 
whatever the quantity be, I will pay so much ? ’ Does he 
not rather say, *So much labor I require; so much is the 
1J. B. Clark, ** FbOoipidiy of Wealth," page 127. 
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Utmost 1 can pay for it, but I will see for bow much less than 
the utmost I can afford to pay I can get idl the labor I 
require ? ’ ” ^ 

§2. The Iron Law of Wages. This theory also starts 
from the fact that manual labor, or the power to work is, 
under present social conditions, a commodity that is bought 
and sold on the market. Workmen are the sellers. Em¬ 
ployers are the purchasers. But wherever there is free com¬ 
petition, is not the value of all commodities determined by 
the cost of production? This cost regulates what economists 
call the natardl price or normal value of goods. The same 
law must hold for the commodity called manual labor; 
the price of labor (wages} must also be fixed by the cost of 
production. 

Lassalle, who made much of this theory of the cost of pro¬ 
duction of labor, and who called it the ‘'iron law of wages” 
because of its supposed absolute and rigid validity, declares 
that the price of labor, “ like the price of all other merchan¬ 
dise, is determined by the i*elation of supply and demand. 
But what determines the market price of any merchandise 
or the average ratio of supply and demand ? The necessary 
cost of production.” ^ 

We must now learn the meaning of the words “cost of 
j>roduction ” as applied to the person of the laborer. Take 
a steam engine for illustration. The cost of producing with 
the engine includes: (a) the value of the fuel consumed; 
(£) the sum tliat each year must be devoted to keeping it 
in good repair and ultimately replacing it when it becomes 
unfit for further use. In very much the same way, the cost 
of production of labor includes : (a) the value of the goods 
which the workman must consume to support himself and 
maintain his productive powers; (li) the amount necessary 
to replace this workman by another when he becomes unfit 

* See Macfarlane, “ Talae and Distribution,” Philadelphia, 1899, Book 
rv; also Fnuieis Walker, ” Political Economy,” Part VI, Section V. 

* Laanlle, ” Heir Baatiat-Sehnlae-DelltiMdi,** Chapter 4. 
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for work, ue, the amount necessary for raising the number 
of children retired by society. 

Thus wages are necessarily determined by the minimum 
that is absolutely necessary for the support of the laborer 
and his family. Putting this law in more general terms, 
wages cannot long remain above or below the amount neces¬ 
sary for the maintenance (subsistence and propagation) of 
the laboring class. 

For thirty years this theory has been repeated again and 
again by socialistic agitators, like the refrain of a war-song, 
and has served excellently as a means of intensifying class 
hatred and fostering dislike of the present economic system 
with which it is supjiosed to be inseparably connected. It 
was used to convince the laboring classes that the present 
economic organization offers them no hope of the permanent 
improvement of their hard lot. But although the theory 
received its characteristic name from the collectivists, and 
although it owes its wide acceptance largely to them, it was 
first advanced by classical economists. Turgot was the first 
to declare that “in every kind of labor the workman’s 
wages must fall to a level determined solely by the necessities 
of existence.” J. B. Say and Ricardo used almost the same 
words, and have since been roundly criticised for unwittingly 
laying the foundations for socialism. , 

' To-day, the theory is abandoned. The liberal school, not¬ 
ing what dangerous conclusions might be drawn fron). this 
doctrine, disclaimed it most energetically; and the collectiv¬ 
ists themselves, particularly Liebkneoht, formally disavowed 
it at the Congress of Halle in 1890.^ 

If we take this theory literally, as meaning that the work¬ 
man’s wages can never rise above what he absolutely requires* 

1 CoUecUvists, nevertheleBs, continue to assert that wages are reduced to a 
minimum. But the reason which they give for this statement is a different 
and more valid one. Th^ maintain that the permanent existence of a large 
number of laborers out of work, who are willing to sell their services for any 
price whatever, affects the market for labor and prevents any permanent rise 
in wages. They call the unemployed **the reserve army of hkbor,**—an 
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to live on, it is much too pessimistic and is manifestly con¬ 
trary to facts. . The purely material wants of life are, on the 
whole, of relatively little consequence. Irish and French 
peasants find it possible to live on next to nothing. If, then, 
the indispensable minimum for the bare support of life con¬ 
stituted an “ iron law of wages,*’ innumerable commonplace 
facts would be inexplicabl(3. Wliy is tlie rate of wages 
not tlie same in all trades ? Must an engraver or a skilled 
mechanic consume more food-stulls, more nitrogen and 
carbon, than a stone-breaker or a street-cleaner? Why, 
moreover, are wages higher in the United States than in 
France, Germany, or England ? Is there any physiological 
reason why an American should eat more than an English¬ 
man, — despite the fact both of them belong to the same 
race ? Why are wages higher to-day than a century ago, — 
a fact which is beyond all question? Have we greater 
appetites than our forefathers ? Again, why are the wages 
of farm laborers lower in winter, when they are obliged to 
spend more for heating and clothing, than in summer, when 
food is so cheap and life in the country is so easy that Victor 
Hugo calls this the “ poor man’s season ” ? 

But this law is sometimes interpreted in a broader sense. 
It is sometimes taken to mean, not the minimum amount 
of carbon and nitrogen necessary to keep body and soul 
together, but the minimum amount needed to satisfy the 
complex wants of man living in civilized society; this, of 
course, is a quantity that varies according to the stage of 
civilization which a society has reached. The law is some¬ 
times taken to mean that the,wages of labor are governed 
by the habits and customs (the standard of living) of the 
forking class to which a man belongs, and by the sum total 
of wants (physical and social, natural and artificial) which 
characterize the people among which he lives. If we are 

army which helps the employers, not the laborers, by necessarily redaoing 
wages to the lowest competitive basis. This theory really brings us bade to 
the law of supply and demand. 
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agreed that thia standard of living, instead of being an ^ iron 
law *’ is in reality elastic, changeable, fluctuating according 
to race, climate, and period; and if, moreover, we are ready 
to admit that the standard of living necessarily and steadily 
tends to rise with every increase in the number of wants, 
desires, and exigencies of civilized men; then the above 
formula is indeed applicable, but almost too optimistic, and 
promises more than we have any sound reason to hope for. 
In this interpretation we should speak, not of the “iron’* 
law, but of the “ golden ” law of wages. 

Ask the disciples of Lassalle why the wages of French 
day laborers in rural districts were formerly so low that they 
lived on cheap brown bread and wore clogs, whereas now 
their wages permit them to eat better food and wear shoes; 
and they will reply that these wages have increased precisely 
because the laborers have adopted new wants and a higher 
standard of living. Let us grant this for the sake of argu¬ 
ment. If, now, the laborers should adopt the habit of eating 
meat every day in the week and of wearing flannel shirts 
under their coarse coats, are we to take it for granted that 
their wages will rise enough to enable them to satisfy these 
new wants also ? If so, who could be more fortunate than 
they ? For in such a case the wages of the worker would 
not determine his manner of living; but, on the contrary, 
his manner of living would determine his wages. 

This roseate conception of the law of wages has been pre¬ 
sented by an American economist, Mr. George Gunton, in a 
book entitled “ Wealth and Progress.” Mr. Gunton argues 
that wages depend upon what the workingman considers the 
lowest level on which he can live. In this theory, competi¬ 
tion can reduce wages to the lowest limits he will work'for) 
but not lower, because he will then starve rather than work, 
or organize a strike that will force up wages. A Chinaman 
receives low wages because he will live on a very low stand¬ 
ard. Economical living necessarily means scant wages, and 
a high standard of living means high wages. One way of 
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dei^oping the workman’s wants is by shortening his hours 
of labor, thus increasing his social and educational opportu¬ 
nities, and so rinsing his standard of living. For this reason 
Mr. Gunton is a warm advocate of the movement which aims 
to shorten the work-day. 

In reply to this theory, it is objected that laborers will 
lower their standard of living rather than starve, especially 
when there is an abundant supply of labor ready to take the 
place of those that insist on the higher standard. Machin¬ 
ery, moreover, is constantly discharging men whose particu¬ 
lar skill was necessary formerly, but whose work can now be 
accomplished by cheap labor,,—even by the labor of women 
and children. In some skilled trades intelligent workmen, 
by means of labor organizations, may maintain a high stand¬ 
ard of wages and of living. But unskilled laborers cannot 
do anything of the sort. The principal argument against 
this theory consists, as we have indicated, in the fact that it 
mistakes cause for effect. Wages are not high because the 
standard of living is high, but vice versa, A man does not 
improve his standard of living in order to raise his wages; 
but he tries to get better wages in order that he may improve 
his standard. To get better wages, he must increase his 
productivity, that is to say, his usefulness to those that 
employ him. When he has accomplished this, he may expect 
to receive higher wages and raise his standard of living. 

§3^ Thb Theories of the Productivity of Labor. 
A third theory, or class of theories, although likewise based on 
the application of the laws of value to the determination of 
w^es, nevertheless reaches conclusions entirely different from 
those of the wages-fund theory and the iron law of wages, 
• According to this theory the value of labor cannot be com¬ 
pared to that of any ordinary commodity subject solely to 
the law of demand and supply under free competition. The 
laborer is not merely a commodity, but an instrument of pro¬ 
duction; and the value of an instrument of production de¬ 
pends especially on its productivity. When an entrepreiMiwr 
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rents land, is not the price which he pays for its hire esti¬ 
mated according to the productivity of the land? Why, 
then, when he hires labor, should not the rate of wages 1^ 
proportionate to the productivity of labor ? 

Although the idea that the productivity of labor determines 
the rate of wages was clearly set forth by Von Thuenen, the 
most striking form of the productivity theory is that given 
by Francis Walker in his book on '^The Wages Question,” 
and sometimes designated as the “ residual claimant ” theory 
of wages. 

Of course this theory does not maintain that wages will be 
equal to the total product of an enterprise. That would be 
impossible, inasmuch as there would then be no profit for the 
and he could not continue to employ laborers. 
But it does maintain that the workman receives as wages 
that remaim of the total product when the three shares 
(interest, rent, and profits) belonging to the other produc¬ 
tive collaborators have been deducted. Tlicse tlirce shares 
are strictly determined in their respective amounts, whereas 
the worker’s share possesses the advantage of not being fixed.^ 
In his relation to the other factors of production the wage¬ 
worker may be compared to a residual claimant or legatee 
who takes what is left when the other heirs have received 
their stated shares of an estate.^ . 

i«»The wages of a workingman are ultimately coincident with what he 
produces, after the deduction of rent, taxes, and the interest of capital.** 
—Stanlet Jevonb. 

^ Walker’s theory rose out of his protest against the wages-fund theory. 
Wages, says Walker, are not dependent on capital; because men without 
capital can and do often employ labor, provided that they can know that the 
laborers employed will produce enough value to enable them to pay the labor¬ 
ers out of the product and leave a balance for the employer. Farm laborers 
sometimes receive merely their board until the harvest comes, whereupon 
they receive Uie rest of their remuneration. ** The employer purchases labor 
wlili a view to the product of labor, and the kind and amount of that prod¬ 
uct determine what wages he can afford to pay.** 

There are laws for rent, for profits, and for interest, definitely fixing the 
amount that can be claimed by landlords, employers, and capitallsta 
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This theoij, if sound, would be quite as encouraging as 
the wages-fuud theory and the iron law of wages were dis¬ 
couraging. For if the rate of wages depends solely on the 
productivity of the workingman’s labor, his welfare is entirely 
in his own hands. The more he produces, the more he will 
earn. Everything that increases his productivity — physical 
development, mental superiority, technical training, inven¬ 
tions, and machinery — will inevitably increase his wages. 

Whereas the wages-fund theory was too rigidly pessimis¬ 
tic, this doctrine is probably too optimistic. Yet both 
theories lead to similar conclusions with regard to the effec¬ 
tiveness of combinations among laborers. They both make 
it appear impossible for labor organizations to improve the 
condition of the working classes. For if the laborer is a 
residual claimant, it must be true of him, as it is of the resid¬ 
ual'legatee of an estate, that he is powerless to increase or 
decrease his share in distribution. Walker, moreover, him¬ 
self makes the rather important qualification that the laborers 
will get this share, unless by their own neglect of their 
interest, or through inequitable laws, or social customs hav¬ 
ing the force of laws,” any one of the other three parties 
carries away something in excess of his normal share. 
Walker also points out that the laborer may lose his advantage 
by weak, spasmodic, or unintelligent competition with the 
employing class.” We may well ask, therefore, whether it 
doesmot follow that the laborer’s share depends, in the last 
resort, not so much upon his residual claim as upon his 
power to have and to hold ? Does not the statement that an 
increase in the product goes to the laborer ‘*by purely 
natural laws, provided ovXy competition be fidl and free^'' 

** These three shares being cut oil the product of industry, the whole remain¬ 
ing body of wealth, daily or annually created, is the property of the laboring 
classes, their wages, or the remuneration of their serrioes. So far as by 
their energy in work, their economy in the use of materials, or their core In 
dealing with the finished product, the value of that product is increased, that 
Increase gora to them by purely natural laws, provided only competition be 
fuU and free.*' 
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contain an exceedingly important provision that is but rarolj 
fulfilled in the case of labor ? 

In the light of this theory the wages contract would be 
.even more advantageous to employees than partnership or 
profit-sharing, because the workman alone is supposed to 
receive the entire increase in the product; the other collabo¬ 
rators in the productive process receive only fixed shares 
which tend, relatively speaking, to diminish. 

A simple enumeration of the conclusions to which this 
theory leads is sufficient to show how little, unfortunately, it 
is justified by facts. We are ready to admit that the pro¬ 
ductivity of labor influences the rate of wages by increasing 
the general wealth of a country; that by tlius augmenting 
the sum total of wealth for distribution it must ultimately 
increase the'share that goes to each productive factor, and 
must therefore help to increase wages. We are also per« 
fectly willing to admit that the productivity of labor 
exerts a differential influence on the rate of wages ; that is to 
say, whenever a particular laborer or a particular kind of 
labor is more productive than others, more wages are usually 
paid. But this theory leaves in the background one of the 
most essential factors of the problem, viz. the abundance or 
scarcity of labor, the effect of which is oftentimes prepon¬ 
derant. Consider, for illustration, the United States. Tfip 
productivity of labor in this country has increased enormously 
during the past twenty years ; but the rate of wages, although 
it may be higher now than then, has by no means kept 
pace with the increased productivity of labor. Why not ? 
Because the number of proletarians in this country has been 
largely increased by the immigration of foreign laborers, 
the decreasing supply of desirable land,^ and other circum-*. 
stances tending to augment the supply of labor more rapidly 
than the demand. These, in fact, are some of the factors 
which lead trades unions to try to control the supply of labor. 

> ** Wherever there is an abundance of free land, hired laborers find It eastei 
to maintain a hl|^ standard of living. In this coantiy it has been so easy 
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There appear to be yalid reasons for abandoning the pro- 
dnctivity theory, in tlie form given to it by Walker. But 
we need not hesitate to admit the element of truth con¬ 
tained in the “productivity" idea. An attempt has been 
- made to elaborate this idea more scientifically by the econo¬ 
mists who accept the doctrine of final utility. (See pages 
54 £f. and 189 ff.) Indeed, it is maintained that the greatest 
importance of the final utility doctrine consists precisely in 
its applicability to the problems of distribution. The Ger¬ 
man economist Von Thuenen was not only the first to de¬ 
velop this doctrine as a scientific explanation of value, but 
he appears also to have l)een the first writer to apply'it to 
the solution of the problems of rent, wages, and interest.^ 

According to this school of thinkers the rate of wages is 
determined by the marginal productivity of lahorl There is 
in every business enterprise a point beyond which it will 
not pay the entrepreneur to hire more laborers. Additional 
laborers, like additional increments of any commodity, 
usually possess less value, less utility, than the preceding 
ones. (See the section on the Laws of Consumption.) 
Each new laborer furnishes a decreasing utility to the em¬ 
ployer, until a point is reached where the cost of an addi¬ 
tional laborer would be greater than the value resulting from 
• 

tor lAborcxB to acquire fertile land and to engage in fanning on their own 
accoun|, that the supply of hired laborers has been reduced quickly and 
easily whenever wages have fallen below the income that could be secured 
from agriculture. In the future, American wages will be less allected hy 
this influence.** — Bqllook, ** Introduction to the Study of Economics.** 

' 1 The translator of this work has endeavored, in an essay entitled **Tbne- 
nen*s Werdebre’* (Halle, 1800), to give Von Thuenen his proper place in 
history of economic doctrines by proving that he was the real anthor of 
the theory of final utility. 

In the second part of his remarkable, albeit fragmentary, work, ** Der Iso- 
Urte Staat** (1860), Thuenen set forth theories of wages and interest. He 
had already worked out a theory of rent in the first part of his book, published 
in 1826, before having cognizance of Rlcardo*s theory. Throughout these 
theories of distribution the idea of marginal utilily constituted a fundamental 
part of Thuenen*s argument. 
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his labor. For a time, to be sure, the value of the product 
may increase more rapidly than the cost of labor; and as 
long as this is true, we may speak of a “law of increasing 
i*etuniB.” But sooner or later the point must be reached be¬ 
yond which it does not pay to employ additional capital or 
labor, because each increase in the amount of labor will mean 
a less than proportionate increase in the total value of the 
product. Thuenen illustrated this principle by on example 
drawn from agriculture, in which the point of diminishing 
returns is reached more rapidly than in manufactures. (See 
page 92.} Take, says Thuenen, the work of gathering the 
potatoes that have been raised on a given area of soil. Sup¬ 
pose the total quantity is 100 bushels. Obviously, it is 
never possible to gather all of the potatoes actually grown; 
but by inci^asing the labor employed in digging over the 
soil, the proportion left in the ground may be reduced to a 
minimum. The results are indicated by the following 
table: — 


Laborers 

employed 

Bushels 

gathered 

Increase 

Laborers 

employed 

Bushels 

gathered 

Increase 

4 

80 


8 

d6 

2. 

6 

86.6 

6.0 

9 

97.3 

1.3 

e 

91 

4.4 

10 

98.2 

0.9 

7 

94 

3. 






!_s. 



- 


The intelligent farmer will continue to employ additional 
laborers only as- long as each laborer produces more than the 
equivalent of his wages. If, in the above example, the wages 
of each laborer represent the value of one bushel, it will not 
pay the farmer to hire the tenth laborer. The employer's 
total profits are largest if he ceases to employ labor after the 
ninth person. To give the tenth man wages of one bushel 
for adding only nine-tenths of a bushel to the total prod¬ 
uct may be exceUent philanthropy, but it is poor farming. 
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If lifie employer hires more laborers, despite the fact that 
additional laborers cost more than their product is worth, 
he will ultimately be compelled to give up farming. And 
as most producers are not engaged in business for purposes 
of philanthropy, but for profit, every entrefrenmr (whether 
he be a farmer or a manufacturer) will endeavor to attain 
precisely the point at which profits arc highest. Now the 
net profits of any business are greatest when the number 
of laborers has reached (but not passed beyond) the point 
where the last laborer still produces more additional value 
than he costs his employer. If the labor of the last man is 
the same as that of the others, — and we have supposed that 
it is, although the results of his labor are, of course, differ¬ 
ent because of circumstances beyond his control,.— it is evi¬ 
dent that all laborers will receive the same wages, because 
different wages cannot be paid for like labor. These wages, 
moreover, cannot be greater than the productivity of the 
last laborer employed. 

The term latst or additional laborer must not be supposed 
to mean the last laborer actually employed, for all the 
workers may bo hired at the same time. What the term 
means may be made clearer by the following illustration. 

Here, let us say, is a manufacturer who is sure of an ex¬ 
cellent market for a certain kind of goods. Suppose that he 
possesses all the necessary equipment and material for pro¬ 
duction—everything except labor. For such an e^iitrepre- 
neur the first score of laborers would probably be extremely 
necessary, and produce an extremely valuable output. He 
could therefore afford to pay them, if necessary, very high 
wages. Probably it would still be profitable for him to em¬ 
ploy a second score of workmen; but the resulting increase 
in the supply of goods would, in the long run, decrease the 
value of each article produced, for the very simple reason 
that an increase in the supply — other things being equal — 
must necessarily depress values. It must be particularly 
bpme in mind that the workers in the second group possess 
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precisely the same skill and ability as the first g^up. 'The 
value which their labor creates will, to be sure, be somewhat 
less than that of the first group. But this is due to no fault 
of theirs. It is the simple and naturid consequence of eco* 
nomic forces from which there is no escape. In the example 
quoted from Thuenen it is not unlikely that the nine laborers 
were employed simultaneously; in such a case it would 
manifestly be absurd to pick out any particular laborer as 
the ‘‘last” laborei*, or the laborer who “produces least,” yet, 
to all intents and purposes, there is — logically, not chron¬ 
ologically —such a “last ” laborer. 

We have already admitted that in manufactures the law 
of “ increasing returns ” may result in a more than propor¬ 
tionate gain for every additional laborer. It is quite possible, 
for instance, that whereas one laborer working alone pro¬ 
duces 4, and another working alone produces 4 also, both 
together may produce 10. Take either of them away, and 
the product is reduced by 6. It would, in this case also, 
manifestly be absurd to attribute a productivity of 4 to one 
laborer and of 6 to the other, or to maintain that the laborer 
who happened to be employed last in point of time produced 
less than the other. The employment of additional laborers, 
however, will, even in manufactures, ultimately find a limit 
beyond which it would be unprofitable for the entreprene\ir 
to go. This point is reached when the product made by the 
“ last ” or “ marginal ” laborqr (the latter term is less ambigu¬ 
ous than the former) will possess a value scarcely greater 
than the cost of his labor to the employer, i.e, his wages.^ 

1 The “ marginal prodootivity theory “ ontlfned above poeaeeeeB the merit 
of easily e]q)]aining the close relation betvwen labor and capital as factors of 
production. To a considerable degree, labor and capital may be substituted 
for each other. As a matter of actual buBiness practice, the entrepreneur 
may often choose between employing more laborers or employing mofe capi¬ 
tal. 'Hie amount that he will employ of each of them depends partly on their 
utility and partly on their cost. (See the section on the Nature and Laws of 
Consumption.) Where labor is expensive and capital comparatively cheap 
(Le. as compiled with labor), the use of additional Ineiementa of capita 
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according to the law of indifference, there cannot be 
unequal wages for equal labor, the wages received by the 
(«marginal’* laborer (the laborer whom it just pays ,the 
entrepreneur to employ) must determine the wages paid 
to all the other laborers of the same kind and the same 
ability. It may therefore be said that the wages of labor 
are indeed equal to the product of the laborer, but of tlie 
laborer who finds employment under the least favorable con¬ 
ditions. Dr. Stuai't Wood summarizes the whole theory thus, 
** The price of all labor is regulated, as are the prices of idl 
commodities, by its final utility; by the utility, tliat is, ol 
the portion which comes into use last; that portion, in short, 
whose services are least useful and least highly valued.’* 

It is obvious that this theory is practically an extension — 
some writers would say a misuse — of the law of diminishing 
returns, which occupies so imi)ortant a place in the theoiy of 
land rent. It is a wider application of the rent doctrine; 
the advocates of the theory, and foremost among them Pro¬ 
fessor J. B. Clark, speak constantly of distribution by a 
law of rent.” ^ 

The reader will recall that when we first discussed the 
problem of value (page 63), we could not point out the 
cause of value, for the simple reason tliat there are several 
causes. We must reach a similar conclusion with regard to 

will continue longer than where the reyene la the case. In our Western 
states, ^or. example, it is found more profitable to empl(^ capital than labor, 
whereas the conditions which prevail in Russia, for instance, would dictate 
the employment of more labor rather than more capital. 

t To Professor Clark, in particular, is due the credit of haying also pointed 
out the difference between a dynamie and a ataiie theozy of wages. The 
static theory explains wages on the supposition that the present economic 
forces continue to operate precisely as they do, without modification, and 
that free competition works in ideal perfection. ** The static rate of wages, 
toward which actual wages are always tending, is fixed by the productive 
power of labor Itself, and whateyer changes that prodnotlye power raises or 
lowers thie standard. Workingmen are creating didly certain amounts of 
wealth; and if the changes and disturbances that social progress implies 
dumld cease, and if certain oanaes of friction were remoyed, eyezy man 
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wages, and admit that there is probably not one determifiant 
of wages, but several, operating with varying degrees of in¬ 
fluence at different times and under different circumstances. 
All the forces that influence the value of merchandise also 
affect the value of manual labor. There are, moreover, other 
determinant influences peculiar to wages, — such as public 
opinion, threatened strikes, and, above all, the growing con¬ 
sciousness among workers of their rights and their social 
importance. 

IV. The Increase of Wages 

The gradual increase of wages during the pest century 
• seems beyond question. Innumerable statistics from all 
countries show that wages in agriculture as well as in man¬ 
ufactures have been more than doubled during the nine¬ 
teenth century. Tliere is, to be sure, much difference of 
opinion among statisticians with regard to the precise extent 
of the increase of wages. And in view of the almost insur¬ 
mountable difliculties involved in the collection of reliable 
wage statistics, it is questionable whether the cautious 
economist can attach any scientific value to the wage and 
price statistics published from time to time by various 
authorities, oflicial and unoflicial. The Twelfth Census 
of the United States refrains scrupulously from drawing 
any conclusions with regard to the probable rise or ffdl in 
wages from 1890 to 1900.^ 

would get, as his pay, the amount that he actually produces. Ten years 
hence men will work in a different manner and with different appliances, 
and if we could then stop the influences of change and let competition again 
do its full work, we should And them getting amounts that would correspond 
to their changed powers of production.*' (**The Dynamics of the Wages 
Question," Frooeedings of the American Economic Association, Febnuuyr 
1908.) 

^ 1^ Vol. VIl of the Twelfth Census, pp. cxl ff. Coneemln^ the diffi¬ 
culties encountered in getting, and in making any scientiflo use of, wage 
statistics, the render should consult an article by Professor Mayo-Smith 
in Y6L I, No. 1, of the PoliUcdl Seienee Quaiterly, and the same author's 
** Statistics and Beonomics.** An article on this subject, bringing out 
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Xooording to the celebrated Aldrich Senate Report of 
1898 the relative rate of wages in the United States,^ in 
all occupations, from 1840 to 1891 (taking the rate in 
1860 as equal to 100), fluctuated as follows : — 


■ 

Faftod 

Blngb 

Average 

Avenge 
eccohllng to 
Importoneo 

Period 

Single 

Average 

Average 
Meordlng to 
Importance 

1840-1844. . 

87.2 


1870-1874. . 

104.1 

106.8 

184&.1840. . 

00.2 

80.0 

1876-1870. . 

147.0 

140.7 

1860-1864. . 


02.0 

1880-1884. . 

148.7 

162.2 

1866-1860. . 


08.6 

1886-1880. . 

168.6 

167.8 

1800-1804. . 

108.0 

111.4 

1800-1891. . 

160.8 

'108.4 

1806-1800. . 

164.0 

100.1 

(2 years) 




This, apparently, is an enormous increase. Yet we must 
not overlook a number of circumstances which' make the 
increase less considerable, and less beneficial than we should 
at first suppose it to be. We have already pointed out, in 
a previous section of this chapter, that in ascertaining the 
actual condition of laborers, several important matters must 
be taken into consideration. 

(1) In the first place, this increase of wages is partly nomt- 
naZ,' and due in a measure to the depreciation of money, 
tihould money lose half its purchasing power, what does it 
matter to the workman if his wages have increased from $1 
to 9?. per day ? He has really gained nothing by the change. 

Price statistics are therefore the indispensable complement 
of wage statistics. But in getting and in employing price 

tarlous confllotlng resalta with regaxd to the actual changSa In the rate of 
wages is contain^ in Bliss* ** Encyclopedia of Social Keform.** 

* 1 The French Labor Bureau (Office du Travail) prepared the following table 

for the Paris Exposition in 1900, showing the increase of wages in France 
dnri^ the nineteenth century. (The rate for 1802 is taken as equal to 100.) 


1800 . 46 1800 . 70 

1880 . 49 1880 . 08 

,1848 ...... 68 1802 . 100 

1860 . 01 1900 108’ 
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statistics as the basis for scientific inferences we encounter 
quite as many difficulties as in the case of wage statistics. 
Satisfactory records of prices are, from the nature of the case, 
records of wholesale prices, while the laborer's expenditure is 
a retail expenditure, and retail prices vary from time to time 
and from place to place in the most arbitrary fashion. Vari¬ 
ations in the general purchasing power of money, therefore, 
give us no certainty with regard to the changed purchasing 
power of a workman’s wages. There may have been a* general 
decline in prices simultaneous with a rise in the price of food 
or fuel or some other equally important article of the laborer’s 
budget. (See the section on the Nature and Laws of Con¬ 
sumption.) In any estimate of the changed purchasing 
power of wages, we must be careful not to attach equal im¬ 
portance to the prices of all commodities, but to give excep¬ 
tional weight to those commodities which are the laborer’s 
principal items of expenditure. 

Tliere seems but little doubt that money has lost some of 
its value during the past century, and that this depreciation 
of money has caused a general rise in prices. About 1870, 
however, the rise in prices seems to have ceased for a while, 
and temporarily given place to a fall. Since 1897, on the 
other hand, there has been an almost uninterrupted rise of 
. prices.^ But the workman is most concerned with the price; 
of those goods wiiich figure largelj’ in his budget. Certainly 
a large number of food products, such as meat, vegetsbles, 
and butter, have increased in price. The cost of renting 
houses and apartments has also increased. All of these things 
play an important part in the laborer’s expenditure. Bread, 
on the other hand, which is quite as important an item, has 
not increased in price. As we shall point out later, in dis-^ 
cussing the laws of consumption, the smaller the income the 
greater is the relative importance of the price of food foif^the 
workingman’s family. Thus, in families having an annual 

1 'Die ConiBe of Wholesale Prices from 1800 to 1002 Is the sabjeet of Bui* 
letln No. 46 of the Department of Labor (March, 1008). 
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income of less than $200, food constitutes about half the 
total expenses, whereas in families having $1200 or over, it 
represents only one-fourth of the total consumption. We 
should also note that there has been a fall in the price of 
many important commodities; among these are sugar, spices, 
and manufactured goods, such as clothbig and furniture. 
Still more remarkable has been the decrease in the cost of 
transportation, correspondence, sind education. 

Having already given the wage statistics reported by the 
Aldrich Senate Committee, Ave quote the price statistics 
given by the same authorities.' These tables give the relative 
prices (in gold) by five-year periods; tlie second column gives 
the price for all articles simply averaged; tlie third column 
averages the price of all articles according to their relative 
importance as estimated by the committee's statisticians. 
To facilitate comparison, we give the wage statistics in the 
fourth column. 


Period 

Prices 

(averafrod) 

I*rices 

(oBtlmateil) 

Wacea 

1840-1844 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

108.8 


87.2 

1846-1849 

• 

• 

• 

• 


108.2 


90.2 

1860-1864 

• 

• 

• 

« 

• 

100.6 


02.3 

1866-1860 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

108.2 

107.1 

08.9 

1860-1804 

• 

■ 

9 

• 

■ 

108.1 

06.3 

01.6 

1866-1869 

• 

• 

9 

* 

• 

118.7 

103.9 

106.3 

1870-1874 

• 

i 

• 

9 

• 

121.8 

109.4 

146.4 

1876-t870 

9 

• 

• 

w 

• 

103.8 

102.0 

188.6 

1880-1884 

m 

• 

• 

m 

• 

106.8 

104.4 

148.7 

1886-1880 

■ 

• 

• 

9 

• 

93.2 


163.6 

1890-1801 

m 

■ 

■ 

• 

• 

92.3 


169.8 


* It is probably not far from the truth to assume that the cost 
of living for the average workingman’s family has increased 
about one-third since the beginning of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury ; and as wages have increased considerably more than 
this, we may logically infer that the condition of the work¬ 
ingman has improved,—his real wagee have increased. 
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(2) The increase in wages, though real, has not been pro- 
portionate to the growth of general proeperity. In other words, 
the wages of labor have increased more slowly than the income 
of the other classes of society. Suppose that the social sur¬ 
plus divided between laborers and capitalists fifty years 
ago was two billion dollars, each class receiving one billion. 
Suppose that to-day the surplus has increased to four billioU) 
of which the laboring classes get one and one-half billion 
and the capitalists two and one-half billion. In this case 
the increase of wages, though real, would not mean a genuine 
improvement in the condition of laborers, tlieir share having 
increased but 50 i^er cent, while that of the capitalists has 
grown 150 per cent, or three times as rapidly. To be sure, 
the wage-earners would be better off than before, absolutely 
speaking. But they would not feel any richer than before, 
because riches are purely relative. The nature of man is 
such that even prosperity, if in strong contrast with the 
greater prosperity of those around him, may seem like 
poverty. 

From the standpoint of social justice we must admit that 
the laboring class is entitled, not only to a positive improve¬ 
ment in the conditions of life, but also to an increase of 
income at least proportionate to that of the other social 
classes. Statistics, however, seem to show that the income 
of the working classes has not kept pace with the general 
growth of wealth.^ • 

^ The total wealth of Fnnce, for example, appears to have Increased six¬ 
fold daring the nineteenth century,—an increase manifestly much greater 
than that of wages, Inasmuch as the latter have only doubled daring the 
same period. Yet, as Profesanr Paul Leroy-Beaulleu has pointed out, this 
great increue of national wealth is partly an apparent increase of capital, ^ 
not a real increase, because of the changed rate of capitalization, which is 
in turn due to a fall in the rate of interest. An independent Income of, say 
$9000, from the ownership of government bonds or other securities, waa 
capitalized thirty years ago at |00,000, whereas it is now valued at $100,000 
beoanae the rate of interest has fallen from 6 to 3 per cent Yet the Income 
which goes to the owner of these seoaiitlea is really no greater now than 
then. 
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It should bo noted, finally, that the average wag^s 
given by statUtics are assumed to be paid regularly through- 
out the year. But in many trades there are frequent periods 
in which it is impossible for the wage-earner to be engaged 
productively; these periods of obligatory inactivity are called 
dead aeMone. Again, there are large numbers of workmen 
who cannot find employment of the kind for which they are 
fitted, and who therefore do not earn any wages at all during 
part of the year, or who must turn to lower occupations with 
poorer pay. A largo number of laborers, moreover, are em¬ 
ployed only part of the week, or part of the day,^ or are 
frequently ‘‘laid ofl; ” for considerable periods.^ The danger 
of “losing work” threatens the laborer constantly; unem¬ 
ployment is becoming a chronic ailment of our present 
economic system, and may involve an enormous reduction in 
the annual wages actually received by tlie laborer. This 
danger is all the greater when, as we shall see is now the 
case, there is no effective means for providing against it. 

Is this rise of wages due to natural or to artificial causes: 
that is to say, has it taken place spontaneousl}^ or is it due 
to the influence of laborers, or to that of the government, or 
perhaps to that of the employers themselves ? 

The uncompromising members of the classical school do 
not believe in the existence of artificial means for increas¬ 
ing wages, any more than they believe in artificial means for 
raising prices. They maintain that the rate of wages is 

^ Mr. CaiToll D. Wright, United Statee Commlesloner of Labor, and cer¬ 
tainly a conservative authority for uiatters of this sort, said, in 1880, that 
there are probably one million unemployed persona In the United States at 
any one time. Even laborers who have regular employment are out of work 
for months at a time. In Massachusetts In 1886 the average lose from this 
soui6e for all the employees in the state was five weeks In the year. In 1880, 
reports concerning 86,880 representative workingmen showed an average time 
a^ work of 37.1 weeks, or only 71.3 per cent of full time. In England, Bax¬ 
ter estimates that the great body of working people are employed from 41 
to 44 full weeks per year. 
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de^rmined by natural laws, and for this reason is beyOnd 
the influence of human intervention. To suppose that a 
labor organization, or the decrees of law, or even the gen¬ 
erosity of an employer can cause an increase of wages, is 
as puerile as to suppose that we can cause fine weather by 
shaking the barometer. There are, to be sure, cases in which 
a successful strike has been followed by an increase of wages. 
Hut, the ultra-liberals declare, in such a case wages were 
bound to rise anyway. A strike may act in much the same 
way as a light tap on the glass of a barometer, causing the 
instrument to adjust itself a trifle more readily to the forces 
operating on it and therefore to take its proper position more 
quickly. They declare,—abandoning the figure of speech,— 
that all we can do is to make labor more mobile, quickly 
transferable from one place to another, or from one occupa¬ 
tion to another, by giving the widest possible scope to the 
law of demand and supply. This alone is sufficient to cause 
the price of labor to rise gradually, as the result of that 
general increase of wealth which naturally takes place in 
prosperous communities. 

A proof of this, they maintain, lies in the fact that the 
increase of wages has by no means been confined to occupa¬ 
tions in which there are most strikes. On the contrary, it 
, has come to workers who never strike at all, and who are 
not even organized; e.g. agricultural laborers and domestic 
servants. 

# 

There is no doubt that the increase of wages during the 
nineteenth century is due largely to natural causes, or rather 
to economic causes which may be summed up in the phrase : 
increased productivity and increased general wealth. But 
there are also other causes, foremost among which is the, 
growing and deepening sentiment on the part of working¬ 
men that they are entitled to an increasing share of*the 
wealth which they have helped to produce. We must not 
forget that fixing the price of manual labor, like fixing the 
price of any other commodity, always pre-supposes a certain 
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amount of higgling; and if the two parties to the trsnsamDn 
are of unequal power or knowledge, the greater advantage 
will always accrue to the stronger party. The intervention 
of law, the influence of labor organizations, and sometimes 
strikes, are effective* means of accomplishing a new and more 
favorable adjustment of wages. 

V. The Hours of Labor 

Wages are only one aspect of the worker's life; the length 
or quantity of labor is quite as important a matter* The 
worker's condition may be improved by reducing his work, 
as well as by increasing his pay. 

Shortening the work-day is one of the reforms to which 
great importance is now attached. Socialists regard it as a 
means of emancipating the laborer, of liberating him from 
the exploitation of employers, and of preparing him for the 
social and political struggle for class supremacy. Laborers 
generally regard this reform as meaning less work with the 
same wages, — perhaps with even higher wages, because of 
the artificial scarcity of labor resulting from less hours of 
work. But the greatest significance of this movement lies 
in the fact that it gives increased opportunity for the in- 
•tellectual, moral, and even physical improvement of the 
laboring classes, by providing the leisure necessary for re- 
majion, that is to say, by enabling the workers, during a 
greater part of each day, to cease being mei'e productive 
machines and to become men. A man’s trade should not be 
his sole occupation; some time and attention should be de¬ 
voted to home life and to the occupations of citizenship. 

It is often said that modem business relations are so com¬ 
plex, and competition among modern nations so intense, that 
it would be difficult for one country to shorten the day of 
labor without placing itself in a position of exceedingly dan¬ 
gerous competitive inferiority. An effort has therefore been 
made to reach some international agreement among civilized 
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ii||ion8 with regard to the hours and conditions of labor} 
but this international problem is much more difficult of 
solution.^ Without doubt, international regulation of such 
'matters as this is desirable; but each nation should not make 
this a pretext for waiting until others take the first step. 
Experience has demonstrated that countries which are 
ethically far enough advanced to limit the hours of work 
are also sufficiently advanced industrially not to fear the 
competition of countries having longer work-days. 

This problem, however, cannot be solved without due 
reference to the sex and age of the individual worker; we 
cannot apply the same principles indiscriminately to the labor 
of men, women, and children. 

§ 1. Child Labor, All civilized countries, with but a few 
shameful exceptions, forbid the employment of young chil¬ 
dren in factories and workshops. But the age limit, below 
which children are not allowed to work, varies from nation 
to nation, and in the United States from state to state. 
** The underlying idea is that children should be Mdthdrawn 
from the stunting influence of confinement in workshops; 
and that they should attend school and become fitted for 
future usefulness.” 

Usually the law provides that no child under ten years of 
age shall be employed, and that those from ten to fourteei^ 
must have a certain amount of schooling and a sufficient 
amount of time for rest and. recreation. For these, as, well 
as for **young persons” aged from fourteen to eighteen, 
there are limitations with regard to the number of hours per 
day, interruptions for rest and meals, the allowable amount 

1 In AprO, 1890, an International conference on labor questlona, called by 
the Emperor of Germany, met at Berlin. The conference paased a aeries' 
of reaolutionB; but having no power to bind the nations represented at the 
conference, they have continued to be merely desiderata. ' ^ 

In 1900, an International Associatiosi for the Legal Protection of Workers 
was founded at Paris, at the instigation of several French and Belgian pro¬ 
fessors of political economy. The central ofBoe of this oiganisatton, which > 
meets annually, Is at Bale, Switzerland. 
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of ‘^overtime/* and rest on holidays and Sundays. Certim 
dangerous or unhealthful occupations are sometimes entirely 
forbidden to children and minors, and night-work is in most 
occupations not allowed to persons of less than eighteen years 
of age.^ 

It must not be supposed, however, that these humanitarian 
limitations on the labor of children were enacted without 
opposition. The campaign against child labor, begpun in 
England in 1802, owes its ultimate success in 1844 to 
the heroic perseverance of the Earl of Shaftesbury. The 
beginning of the present century,” says Francis Walker, 
found children of live and even three yeara of age in 
England working in factories and brick-yards; found the 
hours of labor whatever the avarice of individual mill-owners 
might exact, wore it 13,14, or 15; found no guards about 
machinery to protect life and limb; found the air of the 
factory fouler than language can describe, even could human 
ears bear to hear the story.” As there were practically no 
facilities for boarding the thousands of children that were 
herded together in the factory towns of England, ** apprentice 
houses ” were built for them,—miserable barracks where they 
were placed under the care of superintendents or matrons. 
When the demands of trade were active they were often 

, 1 A Btatement of the per cent of children employed in the United States is 
given oil page 1.%, note 2. Tlie last census statrs that in 1900 there were 
1,756,210 persons between 10 and 16 years of age employed in gainful occupa¬ 
tions. These figures-are probably much too small; recent Investigations in 
several states indicate a much laiger number tiian the census reports. The 
student will find a somewhat too optimistic discussion of this matter in 
Carroll D. Wright's " Practical Sociology " (1902). 

A summary of European labor laws may be found in Volume XVI of the 
Report of the U. S. Industrial Commission (1001) and in Emma Brooke's 
* Tabulation of the Factory Laws of European Countries" (London, 1808). 
A summary of our own labor laws may be found in Volume V of the Report 
of tbePU. S. Industrial Commission (1000) and the second special report of 
the U. S. Commissioner of Labor for 1886, supplemented by the bi-monthly 
bulletins of the Department of Labor. These bulletins also contain (Nos. 26, 
20, 27, 28,90, and 33) excellent.sketches of the labor legislation of foreign 
countries, written by W. F. Willoue^by. 
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arranged in two shifts, each working twelve hours, one set 
climbing into bed as the other got out. They were fre¬ 
quently required to snatch their coarse food while the 
machinery was in motion, and much of the time which 
should have been devoted to rest was spent in cleaning the 
machinery.^ 

The adversaries of laws against this state of affairs argued 
that it was the business of the parents to look after their 
children, not that of the state. Although there may have 
been some exaggeration in the extremely sombre picture 
drawn by the advocates of factory laws, there can be nc 
doubt that there was a most abominable traffic in the labor 
of children, conducted on a very large scale. 

§ 2. The Labor of Women. In the case of women the 
problem is more difficult. With the introduction of mar 
cliinery under the so-called factory system, it became possible 
and profitable to employ the labor of women, which is 
cheaper than that of men. So many occupations, moreover, 
have recently been thrown open to women that there has 
been a rapid increase in tlie proportion of females to the 
whole number of persons engaged in some of the principal 
trades and professions.^ The fear has therefore been some¬ 
times expressed that women are crowding men out of 
employment. , 

Some persons have advocated the entire exclusion of women 
from factories and workshops. They urge, in favor Qf this 

1 See Chaney's ** Indiutrial and Social History of England** (Macmillan, 
1901). 

* Harriet Martlnean In 1840 found only seven employments open to 
women—teaching, needle work, keeping boarders, working In cotton mills, 
in book binderies, type-setting, and household service. 

In the United States, women artists and teachers of art. Increased froih 
10.10 per cent of the total in 1870 to 44.3 per cent in 1000. In the occupations 
of book-keepers, clerks, and mleswomen, the rise was from 3.47 per Sent in 
1870 to 21 per cent in 1000; in telegraph and telephone operators from 4.27 
per cent to .30.1 per cent in Uie same period. Of the whole number of public 
school teachers In the United States 60.7 per cent, and in some of the Hew 
Eng^d states more than 01 per cent, are women. 
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meaAire, that the industrial employment of women destroys 
the family and the home, gives rise to a terribly high death- 
rate among the children of women thus employed, and exposes 
women and girls to morally and physically pernicious influ¬ 
ences; in the case of pregnant women, the health of the 
mother and child is jeopardized, and the risk of abortion and 
still-births is greatly increased. 

But, on the other hand, it should be urged that at a time 
when so much is being said in favor of the emancipation of 
women and the equality of the sexes, it would be strangely 
illogical to prevent women from earning a living by. their 
own labor. Unmarried women iind it hard enough now to 
earn an honest living; their condition would certainly not be 
improved by closing the factory doors to them. It would be 
necessary, at all events, to exempt from this prohibition all 
those women who have no husbands or children, and who conse¬ 
quently have no one to support them.^ Tlie outcome of this 
discussion, tlicrefore, is a sort of compromise. Women are 
usually not forbidden to work in factories, but in many 
countries they are not allowed to engage in certain danger¬ 
ous or objectionable kinds of labor, such os mining; in some 
countries night-work, and work during a period of several 
weeks after child-bearing, are likewise prohibited. 

^There is no general law in any of the United States limiting 
the hours of labor of adult women; but fifteen states limit 
the length of female labor in factories and mechanical or 
industrial occupations, — usually to 10 hours a day and 60 
hours a week. 

§ 3. Adult Male Labor, In the case of adult males the 
problem of legal limitation is even more difficult. It is, 
of course, entirely out of the question to forbid their labor in 

factories. The question is whether it should in any way be 

• 

^ To do this would, however, probably discourage marriage and legitimate 
maternity, and tbla would be the worst possible measure for suoh a country 
as France, for example, in which there are even now too many bachelore and 
too many sterile maziliigeB. 
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limited or restricted. The liberal school argues that hdult 
individuals ought to be entirely free to regulate the use of 
their time and of their labor, and that they are the best 
judges of their own interests. But to this assertion we may 
reply that, as a matter of fact, under the present system of 
large-scale production, this liberty is impossible. The 
laborer must start work when the factory whistle blows; he 
must stop when the factory stops. No matter what may be 
his own desire in tlie matter, he must work the number of 
hours exacted by the employer, or, rather, the number 
required by custom or by competition. There is no scope 
for the choice or the liberty of the individual laborer. The 
question, therefore, is whether or not a reduction of 
hours would contribute to the welfare of the working 
class as a whole, and whether, considering the question in 
a still wider aspect, such a reduction would result in an 
improvement of the human race. The experience of 
countries in which this reduction has already been carried 
out seems to furnisli conclusive evidence on this point. 

We are naturally disposed to believe that a decrease in 
the hours of labor would necessarily mean a diminution of 
tlie product and a fall in wages. This, in fact, is the usual 
objection to shortening the work-day. Actu^ experience 
along this line, however, proves quite the contrary. Labqr- 
ers who work for a shorter period, who are less exhausted 
by long-continued labor, and who have more time fo^ intel¬ 
lectual, moral, and physical development, will produce more; 
and if they produce more, it is extremely improbable that 
their wages will bo diminished. As a matter of fact, the 
countries in which the day of labor is shortest (Australia, 
England, and the United States) are also those in which the 
highest wages are paid and in which the product per laborer 
is greatest.^ * 

1 This theory must not, of ooune, he carried to the absurd extreme of 
maintaining, as socialists are In the habit of doing, that the shorter the work¬ 
day the greater the product Socialists sometimes also advance eontiadict 
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Limitation of the hours of labor by law, however, is 
still the exception rather than the rule. France set the 
example more than half a century ago by the law of 1848, 
which fixed the maximum daily period of labor at twelve 
hours. But this law, which was then far in advance 
of economic evolution, remained a dead letter until quite 
recently. 

In the United States numerous statutes have been enacted 
regulating the hours of labor, although as a rule the courts 
are inclined to insist that the law shall not interfere in the 
purchase and sale of labor more than in dealings m any 
other commodity. IVfany of the state laws, therefore, merely 
fix*what shall be regarded as a full day’s labor in the 
absence of any contract between the parties; others, under 
the police power of the state, fix the hours of labor in occu¬ 
pations specially dangerous or unsanitary, or in which the 
safety of the public is specially concerned. Seven states 
have passed laws declaring that eight hours shall be 
regarded as a lawful day’s work in general occupations 
unless otherwise expressly agreed. In six states the time is 
fixed by statute at ten hours. The hours of labor in work 
done directly for the state or any municipal corporation 
have been limited in many states, as well as by act of Con¬ 
gress, which has power to prescribe hours of labor on gov- 
' emment works although territorially they are not within its 
jurisdiction. 

Laborers themselves naturally advocate a shorter work- 

017 ugnmentB by asBerting, on the one hand, that riiorter work-days will 
make labor more productlyc, and, on the other hand, that shorter work¬ 
days will give employment to a taiger number of laborers, and thus do away 
Vitb the **aTmy of unemployed.** It is perfectly obvious that if a shorter 
work-day does not curtail the product, there will he no need for employing 
addltlg^ laborers. These two arguments are inoompatible. 

The truth of the matter is that a shorter work-day may very well be 
accompanied by an increased intenaUin of labor, and, oonsequeiitly, increased 
productivity. But this result can be attained only among exceptional, 
hlgUy ctvUiaed peoplee, capable of very intense labor, and in conntries poa< 
aeaeliig vny complete i^ustrlal equipment 
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day than is bow customary. Like the old English song, they 
want 

“Eight hours for work, eight hours for play, 

Eight hours for sleep, and eight shillings a day.** 

This minimum, however, has nowhere been established by 
law; and as a matter of fact the eight hour work-day exists 
in very few countries.^ 


VI. Trades Unions 

Under ordinary circumstances the workman who deals 
individually with the employer is at a considerable disad¬ 
vantage. There are three reasons for this:—' 

(1) The capitalist can wait, whereas the laborer cannot. 
The latter possesses a commodity which he mu%t sell in 
order to live; this commodity is his labor. 

(2) As a rule, the entrepreneur can get along without the 
workman, when the latter stands alone, whereas the work¬ 
man cannot readily .dispense with the employer. It is an 
easy matter to find another laborer; laborers can be 
imported from abroad, if need bo, or their place can be 
taken by a machine. Hut it is not so easy to find a new 
employer; employers cannot be induced to come where the 
laborers want them, and we have not yet discovered a 
machine that will take their place. 

> In Eni^and the day of labor is usually nine hours long; in the United 
States, from eight to nine hours; in Australia it has been eight hours since 
half a century ago. These limitations, however, are not due to law, but to 
the influence of labor oxganlzationB. * 

The eight-hour day was obtained by the working dasses in Australia 
aooner than in the United States or in England becansa of the great distance 
which separates Australia from other civilised countries, and which protects 
it to some extent from the competition of foreign labor. 

There are a number of countries which, like the United States, limit the 
number of hours per day for the labor of government employees. This liml- ^ 
tation, however, does not q)idy to labor under private contract,—a oiroum 
stance which we must be careful not to overlook 
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The entrepreneur is more familiar with the condition 
of the markethe has better opportunities for grasping the 
whole economic situation and taking advantage of it. It is 
easy for him to reach an understanding with his competi¬ 
tors, or at least to know what they are doing. 

For these reasons the labor contract has generally been a 
free contract in name only. As long as workmen are 
obliged to deal individually and separately with the head of 
a largo mdustrial concern, they cannot protect their own 
interests or even debate the rate of wages. All they can do 
is to accept or refuse tlie terms offered by the employer; 
and under the pressure of want they are obliged to agree to 
the .employer’s proposition. 

But when laborers in the same trade form an organiza¬ 
tion, employer and employee are more likely to be on an 
equal footing, for the following reasons: — 

(1) Labor organizations enable the workman to refuse to 
work when the terms of employment are unsatisfactory; 
they support him, during the period of unemployment, by 
means of duos or assessments contributed by the members of 
the organization. When these organizations possess sufficient 
means, they set aside a fund for the support of unemployed 
members, in order to prevent workmen from being obliged 
to accept the unfavorable terms offered by employers. 

(2) Labor organizations unite all the workmen in each 
branch of production; hence, the employer cannot deal with 
individual laborers, but must transact with a whole group 
of laborers or their representatives. The individual labor 
contract, which ought not to be called a contract ” at all, 
thus gives way to collective hargaining. 

• (8} Labor organizations provide, so to speak, bureaux of 
information for laborers: they make it possible for them to 
have Competent and experienced leaders, who are quite as 
capable of familiarizing themselves with the industrial situ¬ 
ation as the employers, and who are therefore able to pre¬ 
vent unwise conduct on the part of the laborers. 
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To the economists who maintain that trades unions can- 
not arbitrarily fix the rate of wages, we must reply that this 
is not their purpose. All they seek to do is to obtain the 
wages justified by the general state of the market, and not 
the rate determined by certain accidental circumstances, 
such as the relative poverty of the laborers and the dire 
want of food that sometimes obliges them to accept the 
employer’s terms. 

Yet the right to meet together and to form associations 
for the defence of their interests and the improvement of 
their condition has but recently been acquired by the labor¬ 
ing classes of most countries. Ordinarily, the first step 
accomplished by the working classes was the acquisition of 
the so-called right of coalition^ i.e. the right to act as a unit 
in demanding cerUiii terms of employment, and in case of 
refusal, to abandon work and to ‘^strike.” This privilege 
was granted in England in 1824, and in France by the Law 
of 1864.^ In Russia it has until quite recently been a mis¬ 
demeanor for employees to strike. It appears that strikes, 
in themselves, have n()ver been illegal in the United States. 

But the right merely to act jointly is not enough; for 
in order to be effective, the claims of laborers must be 
backed not only by an occasional and tem 2 )orary agreement 
among themselves, but by permanent understaiidiugs 
through the medium of labor organizations. The right to 
organize permanent associations of this nature mtos not 
granted by law in England until 1871, and in France until 
1884. 

Associations of laborers belonging to the same trade are 
not new institutions, but date from the Middle Ages. Their 
prototype, however, was not the mediaeval guild, propeiiy 
speaking,—for the guild was generally composed only of 
masters, and therefore resembled the modern employers’ 

1 A 'Mookont** may be defined as a strike on the part of employers, 
when they determine to close their establialiments until the employees ace^ 
Boch terms as the employers choose to offer. 
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syndicate,—but the journeymen’s corporation or guild, cork 
posed of workers who were not allowed to enter the guild 
proper. Associations of this sort, old as they are, have only 
recently begun to play an important part in the economic 
field. In England and in Austria, labor organizations have 
acquired great prominence because of their admirable organi¬ 
zation. In English-speaking countries they are commonly 
called trades imions. 

England is the classic country of trades unions. At 
the beginning of the year 1902, there were 1236 trades 
unions in England, having 1,922,780 members. Of this 
number, 120,078 were women, 90 per cent of whom 
we^ employed in the textile industries. Only 4 per cent 
of the laboring women are organized, but more than one- 
fourth of the malo workers belong to trades unions. These 
organized male laborers are very unequally distributed 
among the various trades; there are few of them in the 
food-producing occupations and among tailors, whereas the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, for instance, has over 
90,000 members. Many of the English trades unions are 
wealthy organizutioTis, grouped into powerful federations, 
directed by prudent and distinguished men, some of whom 
have been elected to the House of Commons. Their g^eat 
Annual Congresses are events of much public importance, 
tfntil recently, tliey have not lent their infiuenco to the 
propagation of socialistic ideas, but have devoted themselves 
to the more practical task of increasing wages or reducing 
the hours of labor without asking for government interven¬ 
tion. They have been moderate in the use of strikes as a 
method of industrial conflict, preferring to employ the 
greater part of their funds to provide assistance for unem¬ 
ployed, sick, or disabled members, or for those who are too 
old to work.^ In fact, the conservative spirit of the older 

1 In 1901, one hundred of the moHt prominent English trades anions hod 
an income of about $10,000,000. Their expenditures during the same year 
were divided as follows: payments to sick and Injured memheis, |1,700,000| 
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unionst composed chiefly of skilled workmen, has exposed 
them to the charge of attempting to build up an aristocracy 
of laborers and of having no sympathy for unskilled and 
unorganized labor. 

Since the famous London dock-laborers’ strike in 1889, the 
unionist movement has extended to the ranks of unskilled 
laborers, who have formed numerous organizations, with lim¬ 
ited resources and showing a pronounced tendency toward 
socialism and active participation in politics. This tendency, 
sometimes called '^the new unionism,” has brought the 
trades unions into closer sympathy with governnv3nt inter¬ 
vention and collectivism,—especially the nationalization of 
land and mines. 

In respect to the strength of labor organizations, the United 
States, to say the least, now begins to rival Great Britain. 
The beginnings of American trade-unionism are unknown, 
but there appears to have been an association of journeymen 
shoemakers in Philadelphia as early as 1792. Most of the 
organizations founded before the Civil War were purely 
local. The National Labor Union, organized in 1866, as well 
as several subsequent attempts to establish a general associa¬ 
tion of laborers, enjoyed but a brief and precarious existence. 

The first general organization to acquire national promi¬ 
nence was the Knights of Labor, started in 1869. This 
order aimed to unite ail workingmen in one great organiza¬ 
tion, with the key-thought that “an injury to one is the 
concern of all.” By 1886 the organization had a member¬ 
ship of over 500,000. Its growth, in fact, was too rapid. The 
order, moreover, showed too little respect for the autonomy 
of each craft, and its leaders undertook to exercise dictator!^ 
powers. Hence a violent reaction set in, and some of the 
trades unions organized a Federation of Trade and Labor 

to members without employment, $1,000,000; for cany log on etrikee, 
$1,000,000; old age pensions, $1,000,000; funeral erpShdOB of deceased 
members, $600,000. The average jduee per member, in these unions, was 
abont $8 per annum. 
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Unions, which later became the American Federation of 
Labor. This Federation, now the greatest labor organiza¬ 
tion in the country, recognizes the autonomy of the separate 
crafts, but federates them for purposes of strength. In 1894 
the socialists endeavored to commit the Federation to a plat¬ 
form of complete socialism, but their efforts met with no 
permanent or important success. In the latter part of 1902, 
the Federation included nearly 1800 local and city trades 
unions, with an aggregate membership of 2,000,000; it pub¬ 
lishes over 200 weekly and monthly papers devoted to the cause 
of labor, And officially declares its object to be to render employ¬ 
ment and the means of subsistence less precarious by securing 
to the workers an equitable share of the fruits of their labor. 

Several national unions, however, arc not affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor; their total membership 
is probably about 300,000. The Knights of Labor now 
number not more than 40,000. In addition to these 
national labor organizations, there are international as¬ 
sociations of workingmen, and also trades unions that are 
confined to particular localities. Tlie typical local union 
includes only members who live and work in one town, and 
its business is done by vote of all the members, meeting in 
one place. The national and international unions are made 
up of these local unions, which possess more or less complete 
autonomy and which join in one way or another in the gov- 
emnmnt of the general body. A very important part is 
played by the local federations or trades councils, which bind 
together tlie local unions of particular cities. 

The objects of trades unions in the United States are 
essentially the same as in England. They pay benefits, as a 
*rule, in case of the death, sickness, or permanent disability 
of i^meml>er. A few unions, in whose trades it is customary 
for the workmen to furnish their own tools, insure the tools 
of the members against fire and accident. The out-of-work 
benefit, however, has not attained as much importance in 
America as in Great Britain. 
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The primary object of trades-union policy in the United 
States may perhaps be said to be the establishment of a stand¬ 
ard rate of wages; that is to say, a fair uniform compensa¬ 
tion to all members for the same performance, and not neces¬ 
sarily a uniform wage for each member by the day or by the 
week. Like trades unionists abroad, Aineiican unionists 
emphasize the importance of a shorter work-day and discour¬ 
age overtime work and work on Sundays and holidays. 

Every labor organization aims to be able to set a definite 
choice before the non-union men of its trade: they may join 
the union or they may leave the occupation. Tlie union is 
conceived as a means of bettering the condition of its mem¬ 
bers by united action. If this action is to be thorougiiiy 
effective, it must be taken by or on behalf of all the members 
of the craft, it is by the establisliment of an absolute 
monopoly of labor power of a particular kind that the union 
hopes to raise tlie market price of that sort of labor power 
and to ameliorate the conditions under which it is sold and 
used. The trades unionist conceives the members of his craft 
as a corporate body whoso interests it is the duty of every* 
member to further. More than that, he conceives the whole 
wage-earning class as a larger unity, to the welfare of which 
every member of it is in duty bound to contribute. The work¬ 
ingman who refuses to contribute to the support of the union 
of his craft, who stands aloof and gives aid and comfort to 
the enemy, is regarded as a traitor to his own trade and to 
the working class as a whole. His mind is to be enlightened, 
if it can be, by argument and persuasion; but if he refuses 
to be persuaded, any legal means of bringing him to conform 
his action to right rules are legitimate and praiseworthy.’* ^ 

In Franco, the trades unions i%yndicat% onvners) have* 
600,000 members; in some indnstiies,—type-setting, engi¬ 
neering, and mining, — they have formed strong, well- 

1 Repdrt of tlie Indiutrial Commlasion, Vol. XVII, p. 1. A defence and 
account of the American Federation of Lalxir maj be found in H. N. Caaaoii, 
^'Oi^ganiaed Self-Help’* (1001). 



organized federations. In Qermany, the G-ewerk9c1utfUn (as 
the trades unions are called) are as a rule more socialistic 
than in France or England. - 

Especially when grouped into large organizations, trades 
unions have undoubtedly increased the power of the working 
classes. They have contributed to the education of laborers 
and promoted culture* and social intercourse among their 
members. They have helped to secure the enactment of 
laws providing for safer, more hygienic conditions of 
employment, shorter hours of labor, and the regular cash 
payment of wages. They have secured better conditions 
in the labor contract, in several ways: by helping laborers to 
moye to less crowded labor markets when the supply in any 
locality becomes excessive;^ by limiting the number of 
apprentices admitted into each trade; by collective bargain¬ 
ing with employers; and by threatening or actually resorting 
to strikes and boycotts. 


§ 1. Strikes 

A strike is a concerted refusal to work. Strikes are often 
regarded as the sole purpose and the essential function of 
trades unions. But, as we have already indicated, this is 
a mistake. A well-organized union may gain advantages 
without striking, just as a general may be victorious without 
^ghting battles. In fact, the best organized and most 
' powerful unions are those that declare the fewest strikes. 
Nevertheless, the strike is the last resort of the trades union. 

In most civilized countries the right to strike is not contro¬ 
verted.^ For if we grant that labor is a commodity like any 

> Quite a long while ago, M. de Molinarl euggested the creation of labor 
exchanges^ resemhling stock exchanges, where employers and employees could 
find each other, —where, in other words, the employer could apidy for labor 
and t^e laborer for employment, thus giving labor a mobility almost equal to 
that of capital. 

* There are weighty reasons, however, for denying that laborers employed 
by the government, or those engaged in occupations of eminent public 
importance (such as providing illumination, or water, or railroad transports- 
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other- article, every person has a right to refuse to seK Ills 
commodity if the purchaser will not pay the price that is 
asked for it. But the effeetivene»a and wisdom of strikes is 
still a matter of discussion. 

Strikes, being appeals to force, possess all the disadvantages 
of war. They entail an enormous waste of productive 
energy.^ They cause great suffering, and leave, in the heart 
of the vanquished party, (whether workers or employers) a 
feeling of resentment which prepares the way for future 
conflicts. But it cannot be denied that this method, radical 
as it is, has helped to raise wages, and especially to reduce 
the hours of labor. We have already pointed out what 
changes have taken place in these two respects. The effiqjetcy 
of strikes must not be judged from the number that are 
recorded statistically as successful. A single successful 
strike may result in an increase of wages in a great many 
industries. It is, moreover, not so much strikes themselves 
which raise wages, as the constant fear of strikes. 

Those who deny the efficacy of strikes as a means of in¬ 
creasing wages point out that wages have increased quite as 
rapidly, or even more rapidly, in those trades and occupations 
in which strikes never occur and in which there are scarcely 
any labor organizations; for instance, among farm laborers 
and domestic servants. But why, let us ask, is this true? 
-Because these classes of laborers have profited indirectly by 
the increase of wages in the organized industries. Wages 

c 

tlon) have the right to strike. One may, moreover, very properiy raise the 
question whettier every person who conies on a trade or who performs 
work of any kind for others does not also perform a “social function** or 
**public function**-In the true sense of the term, and whether, therefore, 
to strike is not a violation of the principle of social solidarity ? The right 
to strike presupposes, in fact, a state of conflict among men, and wouUt 
manifestly be inadmissible under on ethically superior social system. 

1 Hie 22,708 strikes which have taken place in the United States In the 
years 1881 to 1000 cost the employees a loss In wages of nearly 1200,000,000 
and au expenditure of over 016,000,000 by labor organizations. The losses of 
employers amounted to nearly 0123,000/)00. (Sixteenth Annual Beport of 
the Commissioner of Labor, 1001, p. 24.) 
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ha^ increased on the farms simply because laborers have 
migrated from the country to the cities, in quest of better 
pay. Again, the wages of domestic servants naturally tend 
to increase whenever the wages of industrial employees in¬ 
crease. In the last analysis it may be said that trades unions 
are becoming the regulators of the labor market, whereas 
heretofore the great army of unemployed laborers weighed 
on the market and depressed the price of labor. From both 
the economic and the ethical point of view, a great step for¬ 
ward has thus been taken. 

• 

‘ §2. Abbitbation and Conciliation^ • 

Political conflicts between nations, which formerly gave 
rise to incessant warfare, are now more frequently settled 
by arbitration. Similarly, conflicts between labor and capi¬ 
tal tend to be adjusted by peaceful agreements rather than 
by strikes, which are essentially appeals to force. 

The most characteristic method for the peaceful settlement 
of labor disputes is also called arbitration. Hut industrial 
arbitration, in order to accomplish the best results, presup¬ 
poses the existence of strong labor organizations sufiBciently 
enlightened, and above all sufficiently disciplined, to accept 
the judgment of arbitrators even when it is not in favor of 
the laborers. This is not usually the case. In some of the 
great industries of England, however, boards of conciliation 
and fvbitration, elected by employers and employees, perforin 
their work successfully. 

In the United States the principle of conciliation and 
arbitration has steadily gained ground. In half the states 
of tile Union there are now state boards of arbitration for 
*the adjustment of grievances and disputes between employers 
and employees by conciliation or arbitration. In several of 
the states these boards possess some of the attributes of ordi¬ 
nary law courts, being empowered to compel the attendance of 
witnesses and the submission of relevant testimony.^ 

* 6ee Vol. V, Beport of the U. 8. Indoitrlel Commission, p. 148. 
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The formation of a committee representing both labor ^and 
capital, for the purpose of considering fairly and dispassion¬ 
ately the questions at issue, is an eminently rational and civil¬ 
ized method of settling industrial disputes. Many labor 
controversies are due to misundei-standing and distrust. In 
such cases all that is necessary is a friendly meeting of the 
representatives of employers and employees. This method, 
known as coneiUatioii^ has secured the amicable settlement 
of many questiors that might have led to strikes and 
lockouts. 

When, in the absence of efforts at conciliation, or because 
of the failure of conciliatory boards to adjust the matters of 
dispute, labor disagreements have led to an open rupture, 
arhitration^ t.s. an appeal to the decision of an impartial third 
party, has often proved successful. Sometimes tlie two 
parties lo a dispute voluntarily agree, in advance, to abide 
by the decisions of the board of arbitrators. One of the 
most striking recent examples of voluntary arbitration was 
the settlement of the coal strike of 1902 by a board of 
arbitrators chosen by President Roosevelt. Arbitration, 
however, is not always voluntary. Sometimes the partici¬ 
pants in industrial conflicts involving a certain number of 
persons are compelled by law to submit their grievances to a 
board of arbitrators having the power to enforce obedience 
to its decisions. The most celebr^ated example of tliis 
Bo-callod compulsory arbitration is furnished by New Zealand. 
In that country the board of arbitration is not, strictly 
speaking, merely a board, but really a court of law. Unlike 
ordinary civil tribunals, it may, moreover, of its own initia¬ 
tive, try and settle all labor conflicts. This system, which 
has been in effect since 1894, appears to work well; it has* 
preserved industrial peace. But we must remember that 
New Zealand is a small country, in which trades unions fiave 
long been powerfully organized, and in which they include 
the whole laboring population. Wherever labor organiza¬ 
tions are still in an embryonic state there is practically no 
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wa/ to make arbitration compulsory, or, above all, to make it 
acceptable to all parties concerned. 

Another device for securing industrial peace is the estab¬ 
lishment of iliding sedlea. As the result of an agreement 
between employers and employees, valid for a stated period, 
the rate of wages is determined arithmetically according to 
the selling-price of the product; when prices rise, wages rise, 
and vice versa. But this ingenious device is applicable only 
in the case of simple products, such as coal and cast-iron ; and 
even in these cases it involves troublesome complications.^ 

f 

^ VII. Workingmen’s Insurance 

For a workman to get fair wages is certainly desirable; 
but it is not enough, inasmuch as there ought to be some 
guarantee that his income will not be insufficient at critical 
times. Every laborer is constantly exposed to five possible 
misfortunes which are at any time liable to render him either 
temporarily or permanently unable to work, and hence un¬ 
able to earn the means of subsistence for himself and his 
family. Three of them he shares with the rest of mankind : 
Ulnessy old agsy and death. Two of them are peculiar to his 
economic position: accidents and loss of employment. 

• Can the laborers themselves, by means of saving and organ¬ 
ized effort, insure themselves sufficiently against these 
threatened dangers, or should they look to the state for help? 
It is unlikely that saving, especially among the poorer classes, 
will be a sufficient insurance against so many possible mis¬ 
fortunes. 

In fact, the laboring classes themselves have succeeded in 
"providing against only one of these risks,—illness — and 
their success in this effort has been incomplete. There are 

* Sometimes agreements are made between employers* organizations, on 
the one hand, and trades unions on the other, fixing wages at a mutually 
acceptable rate for a certain period. These agreements differ from the 
sliding scale, for here the laborer does not play a merely passive part 
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in most countries a large number of so-called mutual 

whose object is to pay a regular allowance to mem¬ 
bers whom illness has rendered for a time incapable of work¬ 
ing. These societies are supported by small dues and usually 
meet the doctors’ and druggists’ bills of sick members. 

As regards the four other risks, little or nothing has been 
done by the laborers themselves. The annual premium that 
must be paid to provide an annuity for workers who have 
passed the age of sixty or seventy years is still, in spite of 
numerous ingenious financial schemes, much too high for the 
modest means of the average laborer. Many benefit soci¬ 
eties, to be sure, promise to pay a pension to all their mem¬ 
bers who reach a certain advanced age; but this pension is 
usually very small, and in many cases it is doubtful whether 
these associations are in a position ever to fulfil their promises. 

As regards death and accidents, there are of course innu¬ 
merable insurance companies founded especially to provide 
against these contingencies; but their rates are high, and 
they make no effort to reach the poorer laboring classes. 
Outside of the United States, comparatively few members of 
the middle classes insure themselves against death or acci¬ 
dents, and we can scarcely expect the laboring classes to 
manifest greater foresight than their wealthier ndghbors. 

As regards insurance against loss of employment, the Eng; 
iish trades unions have accomx>lished excellent results, 
because of their strong organization and because of the high 
dues which their members aife obliged to pay. But even in 
England, the laborers themselves can cope with this diffi¬ 
culty only when the loss of work is confined to certain locali¬ 
ties or to certain groups of laborers. Probably the strongest 
and richest trades union in the world would be ruined in at 
few weeks if all its members should find it impossible to 
secure employment and should depend on the funds oPthe 
union for support. 

If, therefore, the laborers themselves are incapable of mak¬ 
ing sufficient provision for meeting the dangers to which 
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ihe^ are eipoeed, must they not turn to others for help ? If 
BO, to whom shall they turn ? 

What, in this respect, are the duties of the employer? 
Especially as regards the danger of accidents and of reach¬ 
ing too advanced an ago for continued labor, may it not be 
urg^d that the employer is quite as responsible for his labor¬ 
ers as for the machines or implements that are worn out in 
his service ? When a machine breaks and becomes temporarily 
or peimanently unfit for further use, the loss falls entirely 
on the employer. Similarly, some employers, especially large 
stock companies, have voluntarily founded insurance funds 
to provide for the financial relief of disabled members or of 
those who have reached an advanced age while in their em¬ 
ploy. Sometimes these funds are furnished entirely by the 
employer, sometimes they are provided by both employers 
and employees, the latter being requmd to contribute a cer¬ 
tain part of their wages. Many American railroad companies, 
for instance, have founded so-called relief departments” for 
the purpose of paying regular allowances to sick or disabled 
employees, or to such employees as have reached the age of 
60 or 65 years while in the company's service. Arrangements 
of tliis soi't, however, are the exception rather than the rule. 

What, we may next ask, are the duties of the government 
^ this respect ? The principle of social solidarity, which we 
have already explained, requires that society as a whole, 
which reaps the advantages of productive activity, should 
also bear a part of the burden which f{dls upon the laboring 
classes, and should participate in the risks which productive 
activity involves. 

This is what Germany has done. By the enactment of 
Ahree celebrated laws,—that of 1883 concerning illness, that 
of 1886 concerning accidents, and that of 1889 concerning 
old 6ge and incapacity for work,—the expense of providing 
against these three contingencies must be borne partly by 
the employers, partly by the employees, and partly by the 
government. 
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To insure laborers against illness, the employers in iixer* 
many are required to pay one-third and the laborers two- 
thirds of the regular premiums. 

For the payment of allowances to laborers who have been 
injured, the German law requires the employers to bear the 
total expense. The theory underlying this requirement is 
that of so-called ^^ndustrial risks,” according to which acci¬ 
dents to employers constitute one of the normal, regular 
risks of any trad'^ or industry; the resulting costs should 
therefore form a part of the general expenses of any business 
enterprise.^ , 

To provide for the payment of pensions to superannu¬ 
ated laborers, half the premium is paid by the employers 
and half by the laborers. But as this variety of insurance 
is exceptionally costly, the government undertakes to bear 
part of the burden by agreeing to pay fifty marks ($12) 
annually for every pensioned laborer. 

This system of workingmen’s insurance, which applies to 
eighteen million laborers, is the greatest experiment in state 
socialism that has yet been tried. There are, however, two 
risks against which the German system makes no provision: 
unemployment (i,e, inability to **find work”) and deatli. 

A very impoi'tant question connected with the insurance 
of laborers is that of responsibility, and particularly of legud 
" liability^ for each of the kinds of misfortunes which may be¬ 
fall the laborer. In the United States it is generally as¬ 
sumed, under the common-law rule, that the employee engages 
in the services of an employer with a full knowledge of all 
the ordinary risks and dangers that are involved, and that 
therefore he cannot charge his master for an injury which he 

1 This tlieoiy of in^untrial riaka also poBBeases the advantage of avoiding 
lengthy dlaouBBlonB and lawBulta in which each party endeavors to shift the 
burden of req[>oii8iblllty. In order to preclude the possibility of debate with 
regard’^ to the amount of indemnity for accidents^ the German law provides 
that so much shall be paid for the loss of an ann, so much for a leg, so much 
for an ^e, etc. 
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Buf^rs as a result. Hence the employer is not responsible in 
damages to an .employee for an injury incurred through the 
negligence of another employee, technically known as a ** fel¬ 
low-servant.” According to this so-called 
trine^ a brakeman on a railroad line, for instance, who has 
been injured through the carelessness of a switchman, cannot 
recover damages from his employer; nor can a factory worker 
who has lost an arm because of the negligence of an engineer 
in the same factory obtain redress from the proprietor or 
owners, under the common-law rule. The manifest injustice 
of this rule led to a movement aiming, by means of s^tutory 
provisions, either to limit it or to do away with it entirely^ 
In Che latter event the employer is made liable in all cases of 
accident, whether caused by fellow-servants or not, unless 
primarily caused by contributory negligence of the person 
injured. In some states, the law defines who are fellow- 
servants by setting them off into classes, or simply declares 
tliat the name shall apply only to those who are in the same 
grade of employment. It should be remarked, however, that 
there is no part of the labor law where statutes are so often 
tinkered, and, consequently^, no subject in which a clear, con¬ 
sistent code, adopted by all the states, is more desirable.^ 
Still another important question is whether laborers’ insur¬ 
ance shall be obligatory or optional: Shall they be obliged to 
participate, or shall the matter be left to their own choice ? 
The GiCrman system is obligatory; employers and employees 
are by law compelled to pay the prescribed amounts into treas¬ 
uries established for this purpose in the various groups of 
industries and in the several regions of the empire.* In order 

, ^ In many states these statutes concerning employers* llBbllity apply only 
in the case of railways. Several states have, by statute, made employers 
liable ior Injury to employees caused by defects and condition of appliauces, 
maohuiery, etc. 

* These treasuries sometimes accumulate very large sums of money, which 
tliey are required to invest. Frequently the funds are used to build or man¬ 
age sanatorlums; as the sick laborers are sometimes kept in thes^ institu¬ 
tions, their oars Involves comparatively little expense. 
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to prevent any failure on the part of employees to make the 
piescribed payments, the employer is required to pay the 
premiums and to deduct the laborer’s share from the latter’s 
wages. 

In most countries, workingmen’s insurance is entirely op¬ 
tional, the law attempting nothing more than to fix the 
liability of employers and employees, who may take what¬ 
ever precautionary measures they choose. 

In France, according to the Civil Code, the employer was 
strictly responsible for accidents to employees only when the 
latter could bring proof that the former was to blame. This 
provision made the employer’s liability almost illusory, for 
accident statistics in Germany show that of every 100 abci- 
dents to laborers, tlie laborer is to blame for 26, the employer 
for 20, both of them for 4, and 50 are due to purely accidental 
circumstances. The French law of 1808, however, which re¬ 
sembles the German law, makes employers responsible for all 
accidents. With regard to illness and old age, P^rencli law 
has left the laborers to take care of tliemselves, except for a 
few favors granted to mutual societies which pay benefits to 
members in cases of illness and old age. It can scarcely be 
held that old age should be regarded as an industrial risk 
but it may be maintained that the laborer’s wages should in¬ 
clude, in addition to the amount necessary for living, sufficient 
surplus to provide for the years in which he is no longer able 
to work. 

Which of these two systems is preferable ? The plan of 
optional insurance, evidently, is not only in better harmony 
with the principles of liberalism, but less vexatious and less 
burdensome. The obligatory system involves innumerable 
devices for collecting dues, keeping accounts, the issud 
of receipts, etc. Not all people are disposed to ^look 
favorably upon the vast amount of **red tape” connected 
with the German system. But, on the other hand, it is to 
be feared, — in view of the widespread improvidence 
of mankind, and especially that of the poorer classes,— 
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optional insurance will cover only a small part of the 
population. 

Governments may adopt a mixed system, retaining the 
general principle of optional insurance, but encouraging its 
extension by furnishing financial assistance. This has been 
done in Belgium. The government says to the laborer, vir¬ 
tually : Help yourself and I will help you.” This arrange¬ 
ment is a good one,' but under it there will always be a host 
of incorrigible improvidents; it should consequently be sup¬ 
plemented by some legal provision for the relief of laborers 
who have.reached an advanced age incapacitating them for 
work. 

AlTe have seen that the German system provides insurance 
against three risks only, but not against death and loss of 
employment. It was originally the intention of the German 
government, however, to provide also for laborers* insurance 
against death,—a calamity which often plunges the working¬ 
man’s family into extreme want. But with regard to insur¬ 
ance against loss of employment, or the inability to *^iind 
work,” the difficulties are really so great as to be insur¬ 
mountable. Nothing is harder than to find out whether the 
laborer who claims to bo unable to find employment is 
truthful and sincere. Unlike the other misfortunes to wliich 
the laborer is exposed, the inability to find work cannot be 
established conclusively. Unlike the others, this misfortune 
is not usually confined to individual, isolated cases, but gen¬ 
erally involves large groups of laborers simultaneously,—all 
the employees of an establishment, or an entii'e trade, or 
even the whole industry of a nation.^ 

For a long while it was believed that the state could come 

the assistance of unemployed laborers by recognizing the 

1 The local goyemmente of several Swiae and Gennan towns have founded 
BoeletilB for insurance against loss of work, the membership of which Is vol¬ 
untary; and the Swiss town St. Gall has a society of this kind with obligatorif 
membership. 

These ezperiments, however, have not been satisfactory, but other Swtai 
towns are about to try new experiments along this line. 
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so-called rigH to work. This ** right,’* which gavb risid to 
considerable discussion during the French Revolution of 
1848, is now somewliat discredited. It is now understood 
that the state cannot undertake to provide every laborer 
with the kind of work he can perfoiin, nor guarantee that 
his labor sliall be productive, unless the government becomes 
the entrepreneur of all businesses and thus accepts collectiv¬ 
ism. It is generally agreed at the present time that the 
so-called right to work cannot really be anything more or 
less than a form of public charity. 

VIII. The Future of the Wage System 

'* I 

In spite of the influences which tend naturally to increase 
wages, and in spite of the ever more active intervention of 
legislative bodies with a view to improving the condition of 
wage-earners, the wage system will always have certain seri¬ 
ous defects that cannot be overcome, because they are inher¬ 
ent in the system itself. 

Without doubt, the wage system offers some advantages 
that political economists have been careful to point out.^ The 
following are the two principal advantages that are attributed 
to it: — 

(a) To tlie entrepreneur it secures not only the owner¬ 
ship of the product, but also the entire control and responsi¬ 
bility of the business enterprise, (b') To the laborer it 
guarantees a certain, flxed, and immediate income, an income 
that does not depend on the success or failure of the busi¬ 
ness enterprise in which he is employed. ^ 

These two advantages are so pronounced that the wage- 

1 It mast not be eapposed, however, that this method of remuneration was 
devised and adopted because of these advantages. The wage system is simply 
the result of historical necessity, —the outcome of social forces. Yet M. de 
Molinari appears to r^aid the wage system as a wonderful discovery, like 
that of vaccination or that of the locomotive, when he declares, ** The isaps 
system isos invented because it is impossible for laborers to await the result 
of produotlve activity, and to incur the risks which it involves.” 
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wockers theniBelyes, as well as the entrepreneursy generally 
prefer this system to all others, — even to the apparently 
more equitable plan of quasi-partnership, by which laborers 
and employers would sliare the profits and losses. 

Such a system of partnership presupposes an equality of 
economic position and a community of interests and purposes, 
which do not really exist. Capitalists and proletarians — 
those that possess much and those that possess little or noth¬ 
ing—are by no means on a footing of equality. The former 
aim to amass wealth; the latter try tc) earn a living. The 
former lopk far ahead ; the latt(sr live from day to day. The 
former act on the principle, Nothing risk, nothing gain*’; 
thejlatter have nothing to lose, and therefore nothing to risk. 
Later, when we discuss profit-sharing, we shall see in what 
measure these difiiculties can be removed. 

The following disfidvantages of the wage system far out¬ 
weigh, in our opinion, its advantages: — 

(1) This method of remuneration treats labor—that is to 
say the laborer, for it is impossible to separate thb one from 
the other— as a commodity, and regards it as subject, in the 
market, to all the laws that determine the value of commodi¬ 
ties. Now these laws are natural laws, and have nothing 
to do with moral considerations. Hence it has been said— 
Chateaubriand was the first to say it — that the wage sys¬ 
tem is a survival of the slave system and the slave trade, 
whicli also treated men as objects to be bought and sold. 

It may be asked whether the same is not true of land¬ 
owners and capitalists. Is not their income, whether it be 
rent or interest, also determined by the law of supply and 
demand ? To be sure. But landowners and capitalists put 
only their possessions on the market, not them9elve9. Now 
the man who sells his labor or hires hirMtJf for money is 
genefally at a great disadvantage when compared with the 
man who exchanges a commodity for money.* 

> BwAin frequently points out that the remunerstlon of profesBional men 
^lawyeis, pbyiioians, pn^esMin, aartists, etc.—is not determined by the 
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(2) By the terms of the wage contract, the laborer ^ve$ 
up all claim to the product of Mb labor^ in conBideration of a 
fixed Bum which the entrepreneur agrees to pay him per 
week or per inouth.^ 

As a general rule, the great majority of laborers are de¬ 
prived of all claim to the product of their toil. This is an 
unnatural and unjust state of affairs. It is, moreover, dan¬ 
gerous in its effects on the intensity and quality of labor, for 
the worker has no incentive to do his best. The only motives 
that can lead him to work well are duty and/ear,—not the 
fear of physical i^unishment, wliicli prompted the slave to 
work, but the fear of being discharged and thus losing the 
means of living. Of these two motives, the first is ifelt 
with suflicient keenness only by exceptional minds; it is, 
unfortunately, constantly being weakened by the increasing 
antagonism of employers and employees. The second motive, 

law of demand and supply, but by social custom. lie proposes that manual 
labor be remunerated in the same manner as inteliectual iabor. 

^ The nature of the wage contract might be different if we could determine 
a priori the share due to. each participant in tiie productive process. Tlie 
problem to be solved is this: Given two factors, one of which is manual labor 
alone, and tlie other capital alone, both of which cobperatc in a productive 
enterprise. What part of the product ought, theoretically, to belong to each ? 

Robinson Crusoe, for example, provides a canoe and a fishing-net, while 
Friday furnishes liis labor. As the result of the day's work, Friday brings 
home ten baskets of fish, llow many ought Crusoe (capital) to receive, and 
how many ought to be given to Friday (labor)? 

This problem is impossible to *Bolve —as impossible as that pro]|M)Bed by 
John Stuart Mill when he asks, ironically, which of the two blades of a scis¬ 
sors does the more cutting. Yet a great many economists have grappled with 
it. The German economist, Von Tliuenen, in a very remarkable book on 
“ Natural Wages," attempted to prove, with the aid of mathematics, that the 
wages of labor should be the geometrical mean of two factors, the first of 
which is the minimum cost of supporting the laborer, and the second the 
value of his product. Let the first fact or be called a, and the second and 
we obtain the formula: toapes = Vap. Tliis so-called formula of natural 
wages, however, indicates what wages the laborer ott (7 At to receive, and is not 
suppoewd to explain how wages are actually determined. Wages are in real¬ 
ity determined, in I'huenen’s opinion, by the productivity of the least pro¬ 
ductive laborer. (See page 600 fl.^ 
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of tltd effects of which the slave system offered an excellent 
illustration, has never succeeded in getting men to do more 
than the least possible amount of work.^ 

To overcome this disadvantage in a certain measure, there 
is now a tendency to adopt the system of ^pieet by 

which the laborer is not paid a fixed sum per hour or day or 
week, but according to the quantity of goods he produces. 
Laborers are generally opposed to this method of remunera¬ 
tion, which they regard as a device for getting more work 
out of them without ultimately increasing their wages.^ 

Labore];s have often advocated the system under which a 
group of employees agree to perform a certain task or “job” 
at s» price fixed upon with their employer. The employees 
then do the work and share the proceeds according to rules 
which they have ado 2 )ted themselves. They constitute a 
sort of small cooperative association in the midst of the 
factory or industrial plant. (Consult the section on co¬ 
operative societies for production.) 

(3) This system, finally, is sure to create strife between 

^ In manufacturing, the productive inferiority of wagc*paid labor is leas 
manifest than in other branches, because labor in manufactories can be sub¬ 
jected to close supervision, its results are directly measurable, and a certain 
amount of work must be dtme in a given time. 

The inferiority of wage-paid labor is especially noticeable in agriculture, 
and due to tlie following circumstances: (1) Supervision is much more diflS- 
cult than in a workshop, and increases in difficulty with the size of the farm; 
(2) the results of a farmer's labor generally cannot bo found out until a long 
time ofterwanl, and oven then not exactly ; (3) the plan of requiring a cer¬ 
tain amount of work In a given time cannot ordinarily be used, because 
in farming the carefulness and quality of the work is more important than 
its rapidity. 

> Piece wages have often been introduced by employers as a means of get- 
yng employees to do more work, and then the rate of wages per piece has 
been reduced; so that the ultimate result is the employer's gain and the 
employee's loss. The actual practice of labor organizations, however, would 
hardly supixirt the widely prevalent belief lliat tlie ]H>Iicy of trades unions in 
general is antagonistic to piece-work wages. (See Report of the Industrial 
Commission,*' Vol. XVll, page J>4.) Sometimes piece wages and time wages 
are combined by guaranteeing a minimum time wage and offering a pre¬ 
mium for exceeding a certain amount of work per hour or day. 
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master and workman, because their interests are antagodlstio 
when the product is divided. It is natural, moreover, for 
the laborer to regard it as his interest to furnish the least 
labor possible in excliange for the wages he receives; while 
the employer, on the other hand, tries to get the most labor 
in exchange for least wages possible. Hence the series of 
contlicts which, in the form of strikes, for several years have 
occupied the public attention. 

Each great school of economists has its own particular 
plan for the reform or abolition of the wage system. 

The liberal school, as we have already said, regards wages 
as the most perfect conceivable system of remuneration, 
because wages are the result of free contract.” This scSiool 
therefore accepts the wage system as a permanently estab¬ 
lished institution. The only improvement which it advo¬ 
cates is to make the labor contract still more free. This 
may be accomplished either through the exercise of the right 
of laborers to organize, — a right which liberal economists 
have always admitted, — or by means of such institutions as 
labor exchanges (page 585, note 1), which enable workers to 
lind the most remunerative employment, and make traffic in 
labor more nearly like traffic in merchandise. 

The collectimeti demand the abolition of the wage system, 
which they regard as the latest form of slavery. In the^r 
.party programmes they insist that the laborer has *^a right 
to the full product of his toil.” But wo believe tl)at, far 
from abolishing the wage system, collectivism would only 
perpetuate it and make it universal. This, in fact, is another 
objection against collectivism, which should be added to 
those already urged. (See pages 472 if.) We already know 
that collectivists propose to make the nation the only entrepre¬ 
neur, and to suppress all individual enterprise. Consequently, 
no one would work for himeelf but each citizen woiAd ^ 
employed by the nation, and receive a share of the produc¬ 
tive proceeds equivalent to the amount of labor he had fur¬ 
nished. If this is not the wage system, one must admit tlmt 
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it resembles the wage system very closely indeed. Collectiv¬ 
ism, as a matter of fact, would not suppress the class of 
wage-workers (for under that social system we should all be 
wage-workers); but it would do away with the class of em¬ 
ployers, because the nation would tlien be the oiAy employer. 

The CiUholie school accepts the wage system as a normal 
and permanent condition. This is logical, because the con¬ 
tinuance of the two classes of employers and employees is a 
fundamental part of the programme of Catholic reformers. 
But they protest against the treatment of labor as a com¬ 
modity, and do not desire to have wages determined by the 
law of supply and demand. They maintain that the l&borer 
hae^a right to fair wages, that is to say, sufficient wages to 
enable him and his family to live under conditions that are 
decent and worthy of a creature of God, entitled above all to 
his daily bread, but who “does not live by bread alone.*’* 

But who shall determine what is the proper and sufficient 
standard of living in a given community ? The employer ? 
Even if the employer is an exceptionally enlightened and 
unselfish man, there will thus be no effectual guarantee that 

1 This is the eaine ae the popular idea that the workman should receive 
a living wage,** i.e. wages sufficient to enable him to meet fairly and 
fully the physical, mental, and moral requirements and conditions of life, 
hidlvidual and sodal. This idea, however, is singularly vague, for whereas 
the London County Council estimated the **living wage'* at 24 shillings a 
week (^), the socialist, Keir Hardie, fixes it at £3 a week ($16). 

Concerning the saying that ** a man should have a fair day's wages for a fair 
day's work," Professor Jevons remarks: " Nothing, at first sight, can seem 
more reasonable and just; but when you examine its meaning, yon soon find 
that there is no real meaning at all. It amounts merely to saying, thataman 
ought to have what he ought to have. There is no way of deciding what is 
•a fair day's wages. . . . If the saying means that all should receive the same 
fair wages, then all the different characters and powers of men would first have 
to be^ade the same, and enctly equalised. . . . Wages vary according to 
the laws of saiq>ly and demand, and as long as workmen differ in skill, and 
strength, and the kind of goods they can produce, there must be differences 
of demand for their products. Accordingly there is no more a fiilr rate of 
wages than there is a fair price of cotton or iron." (** Primer of Pcdltlcal 
Economy," page $0.) 
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wageu are fair and suiliciont. Hence Catholic reformers 
usually accept the idea that the ** fair wage ” must be fixed 
by laio. But from the purely theoretical point of view 
which concerns us here, a standard of wages established by 
law must be regarded as unjust, because it necessarily 
implies that at a fixed figure wages shall be regarded as fair.^ 
Why, moreover, should there not also be a fiiir income for 
the landowner and the capitalist; that is to say, an income 
fixed at a certain level ? There is no reason whatever for 
fixing the share of the laborer, and at the same time regard¬ 
ing the share of the other participants as unlimited. Must 
the laborer be satisfied with only a modest oompeteuce? 
lie has more right, or at least as much right as the others, 
to participate in all the fruits of a progressive civilization, 
even though they be matters of luxury. 

The codperative school, lastly, regards the wage system as 
a relatively inferior method of remuneration, destined to be 
gradually supplanted by association or co-partnership. Co- 
operators exj^ect tliat some day the laborers will be united in 
cooperative societies owning the instruments of production; 
that the laborers will receive the entire product of their work; 
and that thus they will cease to be employees and will become 
their own masters. Meanwhile, as long as the wage system 
and its necessary complement, the entrepreneur system, cun^ 
•tinue to be necessary, this school endeavors to graft upon the 
wage system the arrangement known as profit-sharing, (Under 
this arrangement, proposed -as a partial corrective of the 
defects of the wage system, the laborer receives, in addition 
to his wages (which continue to be determined by the law of 
demand and supply), a share in the profits of the business. 
We shall examine this arrangement more closely under th^ 
head of Profits. 

« 

> Some European municipalities have begun to establish a minimum utage 
for laborers employed by contractoni engaged in work for the municipality. 
But it Js difficult to conceive the possibility of a legal minimum wage for 
purely private enterprises, because employers are always at liberty not to 
employ laborers. 
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I. The Ownership of Capital 

The existence of a particular kind of income that goes to 
the capitalist evidently presupposes that capital belongs to 
some one, and consequently gives rise first of all to the ques- 
tioh whether private property in capital should be regarded 
as legitimate. The classical economists have answered this 
question decidedly in the affirmative. In the case of land, 
on the contrary, wo shall see that inq^orlaiit reserves are 
made, and its private ownei'ship is usually defended only on 
grounds of public utility. Rut the end)arrassing circum¬ 
stance that laud is not a product of labor is not present in 
the case of capital. There is no doubt that all capital, no 
matter what definition of it we may give, and no matter what 
form it may take, is a product of labor, and, as such, may 
properly become an object of private property. 

. The classical economists maintain that the right of private 
property in capital is even less subject to attack than the 
ownership of other products, because it is based on a twofold 
claim; it is not only due to the labor of production, but also 
to that of saving, which in the creation of capital is quite as 
indispensable as production. The right of the farmer Ui 
the wheat that he has harvested is sacred; his right to the 
^same wheat when it has been withdrawn from purposes of 
coni|amption and kept in reserve for sowing, — that is to 
say, when it is transformed into capital, — ought to be 
doMy sacred. 

This second argument seems to us of doubtful validity. 
See what we have said concerning saving or abstiiienci*. 

663 
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page 129.) It is at all events superfluous; the first 4lone 
is suflicient. 

The legitimacy of property in capital has nevertheless been 
vigorously attacked by socialists. The principal purpose of 
Karl Marx*s^ celebrated book on ‘‘Capital’* is to prove 
that private property in capital is both the result of past 
spoliation and a means of continuing this spoliation upon 
a larger and larger scale. Collectivists consider private 
property in capital as legitimate only when it exists in the 
modest and primitive forms usually referred to by political 
economists, e.g, Robinson Crusoe’s canoe, the plane made by 
Bastiat’s carpenter, the coins put away in an old stocking or 
deposited in the savings-bank by a peasant. But, they nUun- 
tain, this is not true capital; this is not the capital tliat pro¬ 
cures wealth and power without exertion. True capital is 
never the product of the owner’s labor, or saved from the pro¬ 
ceeds of the owner's labor. It is, on the contrary, saved from 
the product of the labor of others^ these others being hired wage¬ 
workers. This saving, moreover, can be increased only by 
using it to employ the labor of still more wage-workers in 
order to produce additional profits. All great fortunes have 
been created by this process of cumulative spoliation.^ 

The only conclusion to be drawn from tliis argument is 
that there are two kinds, two clsisscs, of capital: “smallV* 
capital, — the private ownership of which is legitimate 
because it is the result of the owner’s labor; and “ large ” 
capital, — private property inr which it is illegitimate because 

1 Bodbertus preceded Marx in many points, as his most important works 
were written half a century ago. Almost totally ignored for a long time, 
Bodbertus has recently acquired considerable celebrity as a forerunner of the 
great collectiylst doctrines. An excellent account of his work may be found, 
in W. H. Dawson, Socialism and Ferdinand lAssalle,** and Charles Andler, 
**Le8 Origines da Socialisine d'^ltat en Allemagne.'* ^ 

* It is also often said that true productive capital consists of workshops and 
factories, machinery, utilizable natural forces, mines, and raw materials. All 
these things are the result of the labor of many persons, of inventions, trials, 
and experiments, carried on during many centuries by millions of men. No 
one would pretend to be the owner of the steam-engine, not even James Watt, 
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it Ihvolves the appropriation of the product of others* labor. 
Nouf^y as all ** large ” capital evidently must have been small ’* 
at one time, it .would follow that the private ownership of 
capital is legitimate at the outset, continues to be so up to a 
certain point in its growth difficult to determine, and then 
becomes an abuse. 

We object to the assertion that capital, by its very nature, 
can be increased only by plundering the workingman. We 
believe that this is a perversion of its nature (although it 
doubtless does take place frequently), and that we can and 
should try to prevent it. At all events, we are not called 
upon to justify the private ownership of vampiric capital, 
but of that capital which, as we have defined it, is the" result 
of individual labor or saving. Even in the light of what is 
said above, this ownership is justifiable. It is, moreover, 
dictated by social utility. As the development of production 
absolutely requires a supply of accumulated wealth (see page 
120), one must admit that those who accumulate wealth and 
thus create capital perform a function of very great social 
importance; and certainly the most effectual method of 
encouraging this accumulation of wealth for productive pur¬ 
poses is to attribute the property of that wealth to those 
who, by not consuming it, liave created capital. 

The problem of private property in capital once settled, 
there are still two others to be solved: — 

Hi |9 the owner of capital the right to use it to set others 
to work, making a profit thereby ? This question we shall 
study in the following section (pages 568 £f.) and in the 
chapter on Profits. 

who Inrented it. Why, then, are Bteam-engineB owned hy individuals who 
grow rich by their use ? 

T]Ub ie a popular argument entirely devoid of sense. No capitalist pre¬ 
tends to own a fbrce of nature (aside from certain reserves to be discussed 
under the head of land-rent), or the steam-engine in gtnen ; for these Would 
be of inestimable value. He simply claims to be the owner of the en/vs of 
tile machines in his possession, this value representing what it cost him te 
have them built 
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Has the owner of capital the right to lend it to othenf”on 
condition that they pay him interest for its use ? This (Ques¬ 
tion we shall answer first. 


II. The Legitimacy of Interest 

Of all kinds of income the legitimacy of which has been 
called into question, none has been more violently contested 
than that which is due to the loan of capital and is called 
interest. For over two thousand years this problem has 
given rise to vehement and unceasing polemic. , 

The following are the prijicipal points that have been 
raised during this controversy: — «. 

(1) It was asserted, by Aristotle among others, that 
money ie unproductive: one coin has never given birth to 
another coin. 

To this, economists reply that money only represents capi¬ 
tal, wldch is productive both by its nature and according to 
its definition. With money, as Bentham observed, one can 
buy sheep, and sheep give birth to sheep. 

(2) It was asserted that in loaning money the lender 
undergoes no genuine privation and consequently has no 
right to an indemnity in the shape of interest. 

In answer to this, economists endeavor to prove that the^ 
capitalist must deprive himself in order to create capital; 
some have even declared, with Senior, that abstinence is 
the sole source of capital. 

(3) It was asserted that the perpetuity of interest is un¬ 
natural and unjust. At the rate of five ])er cent (and with¬ 
out reckoning compmmd interest) the lender will recover his 
entire loan in twenty years, in the guise of annual interest-« 
payments. In forty years, he will collect the original sum 
twice over, and in a century, five times; nevertheless, he (till 
retains his right to the entife reimburaement of the loan I 

To this it is answered that the regular payment of inter-, 
est is by no means the same thing as the gradual restitu- 
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tioiC of the loan, any more than the annual rent of a farm ia 
part of the purchase-price of the land. Payment for the use 
of a thing, and tlie return of the thing itself or an equivalent 
for it, are two distinct and different operations. Interest, 
like the rent of a farm, is the payment for the use of wealth 
that is perpetual, or, at least, wealth that can be made per¬ 
petual by constant renewal. And if the use that one can 
make of a thing is perpetual, why should not the price paid 
for its use be also perpetual ? ^ 

(4) It was asserted that the borrower is obliged to ^ay 
hack more than he hae received. 

This the economist denies. For if I give you a dinner 
to-tlay, in exchange for a dinner just like it which yoii will 
give me a hundred years hence, I am giving you much 
more than I receive, and you are getting decidedly the 
better of the bargain. Why ? Because a dinner a hundred 
years hence is not worth as much as a dinner now. For the 
same reason, if 1 give you ^100 t(j-day in exchange for $100 
which you will give me a century later, the transaction is 
unfair. Even if you paid back the money a year later, your 
payment would not be e(][uitable. For me, as for everybody 
else, the future is not as good as the present; and precisely 
in order to equalize matters, it is agreed that I shall now 
give you $100 in exchange for $105 which you will give me 
a year later. This difference of $5 indicates the difference 
of value between the present and the future, and measures 
the superiority of present goods over future goods.^ 

In antiquity and the Middle Ages the discussion with 
regard to interest was largely ethical or religious, and the 
participants in the controversy had in mind the payment 

1 But if the borrower has used up the wealth loaned him, — and he may 
have^borrowed it only to consume it, —will it then be renewed ? Certdnly 
not. Loans for consumption lead to the destruction of wealth and are 
liable to ruin the debtor,—a fact that we have already indicated (page 368). 

* This argument, presented long ago by Turgot, constitutes the basis of 
Boehm-Bawerk’s entire theory of interest. (Consult this author’s remark 
able book on Capital and Interest,” and page 661.) 
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of interest for borrowed capital. The problem they soi^j^ht 
to solve, as we shall explain in the next section, was this: 
Ought the borrower to pay interest for a loan, and ought 
the lender to exact its payment ? With the classical econo¬ 
mists and their successors, however, the problem became 
primarily economic, not ethical or religious, and is better 
stated in these terms: How can we account for the gain 
which a capitalist receives for employing capital in a business 
enterprise? The answers to this question are by no means 
unanimous, and although we cannot here undertake a com¬ 
plete discussion of each of them, we shall give a brief state¬ 
ment of the several groups of answers,^ following the 
classification made by Boehm-Bawerk: — • 

1. The productivity theories. This name is applied to the 
theories based on the familiar fact that a workman provided 
with capital (tools, machines, etc.) can produce more 
products or better products than without capital. Tliis 
additional product ‘‘produced by capital*' constitutes in¬ 
terest. J. B. Say seems to have been tlie firat author to 
speak of the “ productive power ” and the “ productive ser¬ 
vices ** of capital. The earlier advocates of the productivity 
theory do not inquire whether or why goods produced with 
the aid of capital are worth more than the cost of their pro¬ 
duction, including the cost of the capital itself or of the wear 
and tear of capital during the productive process. Subse¬ 
quent partisans of this theory, while retaining the idea of 
the actual physical productivity of capital, recognize the 
necessity for some explanation of the gain in value^ i,e» the 
economic productivity of capital. 

2. The uee theory asserts, in brief, that in capitalistic 
production there is a sacrifice not only of the material sub-< 

> For a further dfscunlon of this sabject we refer the reader to the hooka 
upon which onr own idsum^ is baaed: Boehm-Bawerk, Capital and Inter* 
eat,** Vol. 1; Macfarlane, “Value and Distribution**; the article on **Zin8** 
in Conrad*s Handwoerterbuch der Staatawiaaenachaften**; Kleinwttchter. 

“ Daa EinkomiBen und seine Vertheilung.*' 
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stAce of capital, but also a sacrifice of the use of the capital 
during the period of production. The best and fullest state^p 
ment of this theory is found in the work of the brilliant 
Austrian economist, Carl Monger, from which we quote as 
follows: — 

Production always demands a certain period of time, 
sometimes long, sometimes short. For the purpose of pro¬ 
duction it is necessary that a person should have productive 
goods at his disposal not only at any single %iage inside that 
period, but that he should retain them at his disposal during 
the whole period, and unite them in the process of produc¬ 
tion. The disposal over quantities of capital-goods during 
certain periods of time therefore constitutes one of tile con- 
^ditions of production. 

This use of capital, or power to dispose of it, so far as it 
is in demand and not to be had in suilicient quantity, may 
thus obtain a value and become an economic commodity. 
When this happens, as is usually the case, then, over and 
above the other means of production employed in any actual 
productive process, there enters into the sum of value con¬ 
tained in the anticipated product the disposal (or power to 
dispose) of the goods requisite for production.*’ 

This theory clearly rests on the contention that there is 
•a tMs of capital distinct and separate from that involved in 
the using of the capital itself. 

3.,The abstinence theory, first clearly stated by N. W. 
Senior, is based on the thought that if men postpone the 
present enjoyment of their wealth, and devote the resources 
so spared to the purposes of production, it is manifest that 
the resulting' increase in product is very intimately con¬ 
nected with the saving which made possible the adoption of 
the more productive methods. In other words, the cost of 
production must include not only the labor and capital that 
is used in the process of production, but also the disutility 
involved in the postponement of present enjoyment, or, in 
brief, abstinence. 
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4. The labor theories. Under this name Boehm-Bawbrk 
includes a number of theories which agree in considering 
interest as the remuneration for labor ” performed by the 
capitalist. Concerning the nature of this “ labor ’* there is a 
divergence of vicjws. 

(a) The English group of authors, especially James Mill, 
regards interest as wages for the labor of producing capital. 

'(5) The French group, chief among which is Courcelle- 
Seneuil, defines interest as the “ wages of saving,” and em¬ 
phasizes the will-power and firmness of purpose required to 
save wealth. 

(e) The German group, to which many so-called social¬ 
ists of the chair ” belong, regards the ownership of land aad 
of capital as a social oilice or “function,” and defines the 
return from land and capital as a kind of salary due to the 
leaders of agricultural or industrial enterprises. This con¬ 
ception manifestly makes little or no distinction between 
profits and interest. 

5. The exploitation theory. This celebrated theory, 
founded by Kodbertus and Karl Marx, regards rent, interest, 
and profits as all due to the exploitation of workingmen. 
Accepting the defective terminology of the orthodox econo¬ 
mists, these authors frequently employ profits and interest 
as interchangeable terms, and direct their attack against the, 
whole complex return secured by the capitalist. The social¬ 
istic attack is much more effectual with regard to profit, than 
with regard to interest; we shall therefore discuss the ex¬ 
ploitation theory when wo take up the legitimacy of profits. 

As applied to interest, the exploitation theory may be 
fairly stated in the following propositions: — 

The vfdue of any commodity is measured by the quantity « 
of labor required to produce it. 

Capital is not an original and independent factor of pro¬ 
duction, but may be resolved into the labor that produced it. 

The whole product belongs in equity to the laborer. The 
capitalist, however, takes advantage of the laborer’s necessi* 
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ties^aad compels him to make a wage-contract that despoils 
the wage-earner of a large pari of the product of his labor; 
this is done, of course, under the sanction of law and custom. 

6. The sixth group of authors treats the problem of interest 
as i)rimari]y a problem of value and regards the influence of 
time^ in the estimation of values, as the fundamental cause of 
all economic pheiioracna connected with interest. “ Present 
goods,” says Boelnn-Bawcrk, the principal advocate of this 
theory, are as a rule worth more than future goods of like 
kind and number.” The productivity of capital is not the 
only cau^ of this higher valuation of present goods; there 
are two other causes. One is the fact that many men are 
less eilicieutly provided for in the present than they hOpe to 
be in the future. There is, moreover, a tendency of mankind 
to underrate or .discount any tiling in the future. 

llouiidabout methods of production are generally more 
profitable than direct methods. But long, circuitous pro¬ 
cesses of production require the necessary money or present 
goods to meet the demands that arise during production. 
Hence present goods, which enable us to obtain the advan¬ 
tage of roundabout methods, are worth more than future 
goods, which are not yet applicable productively. In other 
words, the capitalist may obtain, with a proportionately 
smaller quantity of present (and therefore more valuable) 
goods, a proportionately larger quantity of future (and there¬ 
fore less valuable) goods, which, as time goes on, gradually 
grow in value until they reach, so to speak, the status and 
value of present goods. Whoever exchanges for 

future goods demands some premium, some surplus in value; 
this premium or surplus is interegt. 

• Some of these theories are endeavors to explain interest as 
an economic category. Others are attempts to justify the 
capftalist’s income. We may safely accept the principle that 
BO long as there is capital there will be interest, and as the 
socialists by no means contemplate the destruction of capital, 
interest will exist in a socialistic community. But who shall 
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collect this interest? That is an entirely different questton. 
Does not the owner of capital in modern society possess a 
despotic power, and does not interest therefore partake of 
the nature of an unfair income? 

Nowadays, the discussion regarding the legitimacy of in¬ 
terest has been shifted to another domain; and the present 
form of the question is: Shall we admit the legitimacy of 
private property in capital? If we do, the legitimacy of 
interest follows as a logical consequence. Likewise, once we 
have admitted that houses may become objects of private 
property, the legitimacy of rent requires no proof. What 
is the need of inquiring whether the house can be employed 
productively, or whether the owner, by not occupying.it, 
undergoes privation? 

Even in case borrowed wealth has not been employed pro¬ 
ductively, and could not, by reason of circumstances, have 
been so employed ; or, in other words, in case it is not capital^ 
but simply objects of consumption, why should the owner of 
wealth be obliged to lend it without compensation? The 
admonition mutuum date nil inde eperantes is evidently not 
economic, but evangejical, like the teacJiing that he who has 
two garments should give away one of them. From the 
economic and legal point of view, a sufficient justification 
of interest consists in the simple principle that no man shall 
be deprived of his belongings, and that whoever consents to 
relinquish possession of them to the advantage of others has 
a right to do this on whatsoever conditions it may please him 
to prescribe. 

Wliat matters it whether or not the lender thus experi¬ 
ences privation and makes a sacrifice ? Since when is a per¬ 
son’s remuneration, be it profit or wages, proportionate to the 
sacrifice he has made or the privation he has experienced? 
By virtue of what principle shall I be obliged to put gratui¬ 
tously at the disposal of my fellow-men all the property tliat 
1 cannot or do not wish to make use of for myself ? Most I 
allow other people to occupy my apartments because I am 
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cojxi^lled to be away, or let them eat my dinner because I 
am not hungry ?' Such a doctrine would need to be based on 
the principle that in this world a man has a right only to the 
amount of wealth strictly necessary for his own consumption, 
and that the surplus belongs by right to all mankind. To 
accept this principle is to adopt communism pure and simple. 

For these reasons, the question is to-day scarcely a matter 
for discussion. Catholic social reformers, while retaining the 
old dislike for interest, — u%ura vorax, — confine themselves 
to seeking a means for diminishing the power of money; and 
this is a jjerfectly legitimate endeavor. Socialists themselves, 
at least those belonging to the collectivist school, frankly 
admit that interest is an inevitable consequence of the right 
of private property. They simply shift the controversy to 
another quaHer, and, instead of attacking the legitimacy of 
interest, they attack the legitimacy of private property in 
capital, as we have pointed out in the preceding section. It 
is plain that whenever the individual ownership of capital is 
abolished, the payment of interest will also cease. 

As the legitimacy of interest seems so evident to-day, why 
has it so long been denied ? Because of historical circum¬ 
stances which we shall now consider. 

III. History of Loans at Interest 

Throughout antiquity, loans were made at interest, and 
often on hard conditions. But such great men as Moses, 
Aristode, and the severe Cato himself, have roundly stigma¬ 
tized it. After the advent of the Christian religion, even 
more vigorous attacks were made upon it by the Church 
Fathers; and when the power of the Church had been firmly 
established, loans at interest were expressly forbidden by 
civil as well as by canon law.^ 

1 The formal prohibition of loans at Interest between Christiana dates from 
the Council of Vienna, held in 1311. It was still permitted on the part of Jewa^ 
because it was felt that mon^-lenders could not be dispensed with, and that 
the Jews rendered Christians a great service by bearing the burden of this sin. 
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Although this attitude subsequently came to be regaled 
with profound contempt and considered as betraying total 
ignorance of economic laws, it can very easily be explained 
by the conditions which prevailed at that time. 

We have already called attention (page 359) to the fact 
that until a comparatively recent period, credit—the loan of 
money — could not possess a productive character ; it could 
serve, and as a matter of fact did serve, only for consump¬ 
tion. When, therefore, the ancients and the canonists 
condemned interest as usurious, they were not so greatly 
mistaken as is sometimes supposed. They showed that they 
possessed an accurate knowledge of the economic state of 
their own times. 

The borrowers in those days were poor plebeians who 
asked the Roman patricians for means to buy bread, or im¬ 
pecunious knights who obtained their equipment for the 
crusades from the Jews or tlie Lombards of the Middle Ages. 
In both cases we have examples of personal, and therefore 
unproductive, consumption. When the time for settlement 
came, the debtors could pay neither interest nor capital; 
they were therefore forced to surrender themselves and their 
labor, and become the slaves of their creditors.^ Under these 
circumstances, loans at interest led, on the part of the lender, 
to an abuse of the right of property, and from the bor¬ 
rower’s point of view became an instrument of spoliatioh 
and destruction. This is sufficient to explain the old and 
stubborn prejudice against.interest. * 

In those days capital was scarcely known, even by name. 
(See page 118.) Land was almost the only kind of produc¬ 
tive wealth. ' Hence no one thought of denying the justice 
of rent for land; for when a farm is leased, one can see th^ 

1 The houeea of Roman pa^lane contained cellan that served as prisons 
(jtrgaattaa) for insolvent dehtors. In the Middle Ages, Shakespeare's elain^e 
of Shylock notwithstanding, customs became leas severe; a poweifol but 
Insolvent debtor was only required to send hostages to his creditor and to pay 
for their food, — which was still a veiy burdensome obligation. Does not thia 
condition of things justify the canonists' saying, jus 5eRf, jus uaurae t 
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incsme proceed, so to speak, from the soil itself in the shape 
of crops, and it was clearly felt that the rent paid to the 
landlord was not paid out of the tenant’s pocket. But the 
same was not true of money, and it seemed perfectly correct 
to declare with Aristotle that money cannot produce more 
money. This was why St. John Chrysostom, contrasting 
the landlord with the capitalist, became indignant because 
the lender practised a damnable kind of agriculture, reap¬ 
ing where he had not sown.” 

Moreover, a proof that the arguments of the canonists 
were not^pure casuistry consists in the fact that in all cases 
where it was plain tliat the borrower would obtain a profit 
frojp the use of the loan (by carrying on trade, for example}, 
and where the lender incurred some risk, interest was con¬ 
sidered legitimate.^ 

Yet it might be objected that, since the canonists frankly 
admitted private property in capital, or at least in money, 
they ought also to have seen the force of such arguments as 
those contained in the preceding section, and admitted the 
legitimacy of intei'est. But this objection would not be valid. 
The loan of money necessarily implies the use of the money 
lent, i,e, its exchange for something else; and it seemed 
absurd to the canonists that the lender, after having given 
up the money lent, should exact a money-payment for its use.^ 

But if the lender transferred the full ownership of the 
amount to the borrower, and thus gave up all claim to his 
capitA, they readily admitted the legitimacy of the resultant 

1 Hie Lsteran Council of 1515 stated the matter with perfect cleameas: 
" There la usury wherever there is profit which does not arise from something 
produoUve and which implies neither labor, nor expense, nor ride on the part 
of the lender.** 

* ^ Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas insisted that money cannot be 

used by one person and owned by another. A lender, thqy argued, la 
** thdbefore not entitled to compensation for the use of money loaned, but 
only to its restltntion, since the fact of borrowing vested ownership in the 
borrower ; nor can he claim compensation for the time that elapsed between 
the act of lending and the restitutiOR, for time belongs to God, and cannot 
bo bou^t and sold. Therefore a loan must be either made outright, or else 
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income of the creditor, for then the loan became an inceme- 
yielding invutmefiJb. 

The Reformation naturally brought about a reaction against 
the canonical doctrine. Calvin showed a disposition to tol¬ 
erate loans at interest under certain conditions; and in the 
eighteenth century two great French Huguenot jurists, 
Dumoulin and Saumaise, refuted the scholastic arguments 
against usury.^ Yet not until we reach the scientific econo¬ 
mists, Turgot (^‘Memoiro sur les prets d’argent,*’ 1769) and 
Bentham (“Defence of Usury,” 1787), is the economic doc¬ 
trine in favor of loans at interest firmly established. Econo¬ 
mists are now unanimous in its acceptance, and their opinion 
is well founded. Wliy ? Because the economic conditions 
of life are not what they were at the time of the Church 
Fathers and the scholastics. 

On the one hand, the parts have been inverted. To-day 
the impecunious do not usually borrow from the wealthy, 
nor the common people from the patricians; but the rich 
and powerful — speculators, gigantic corporations, banks, the 
owners of gold mines, and, above all, the governments of great 

in the form of a mortgage or bill of sale, and cannot involve a thing like 
money, the very nature of vrhich is repugnant to tlie rules providing for com¬ 
pensation in cases of borrowing and lending.**— Cossa, ** Introduction to 
the Study of Political Economy.** 

The student must bear in mind that the term usury originally meant ims- 
money and was synonymous with our term interest^ although to-day it is used 
to mean exorbitant or extortionate interest. 

^ It is interesting to note that the Jesuits contributed quite as oFectively as 
the Protestants to the recognition of loans at interest as permissible. They 
invented subtle devices for avoiding the prohibitory law, such as the con¬ 
tractus trinus, a more or less fictitious contract by which the lender was 
regarded as a partner in the risks and profits of an enterprise, who insured 
himself against losses and gave up his elfdm to profits, in consideration of a 
fixed sum payable annually. ^ 

Interest was also allowed in tbe form of a penalty for the failure to repay 
the loan at the specified time; and as nothing prevented specifying the time 
for repayment as the day after making the loan, it was a very simple matter 
thus to elude the law. 

(For further details, consult Ashley, ** Economic History,** Chapter 7, 
and Boehm-Bawerk, ** Capital and Interest,** Vol. I.) 
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nationB — most frequently borrow from the public, from the 
common people, and make up their funds out of the savings 
of the masses. The result is that oftentimes the lender is a 
worthier object of compassion than the borrower. Public 
opinion and the law are not needed to protect the weak and 
defenceless borrower against the rapacity of the lender, but 
rather to prevent the ignorant lender from being exploited 
by individuals and corporations that make a practice of 
borrowing enormous amounts from the general public,— 
of which modern financial history furnishes so many scan¬ 
dalous examples.^ 

On the other hand, — the two changes were concomitant, — 
the Very nature of the loan contract became different from 
what it was. Men, as a rule, do not now borrow in order 
to obtain food,' but in order to increase their wealth. 
To borrow for purposes of personal consumption is the ex¬ 
ception, and credit has assumed the true economic character 
of a method of production.^ The entrepreneur, that is to 

1Everybody knowB what brigandage is carried on to-day under the guise 
of founding stock companies. Nothing is more shameful or more criminal. 
It is one of the saddest symptoms of public demoralization. . . . The place 
of the great bands of adventurers and robbers who held merchants for ran¬ 
som, and pillaged the country in the Middle Ages, is now taken by stock 
companies, many of which carry on their operations with more security, more 
impunity, and more leisure and profit for their founders and directors than 
their medimval compeers.**— Lkuoy-Bsaulzbu in the Economic frai^is 
' for July 21,1881. 

* This is not yet universally true. In the country districts, and especially 
in the farming regions of Russia, along the Danube, in Italy, in Algeria, etc., 
credit still possesses its former nature, peasant borrowers being (nq>loited and 
ultimately expropriated by money-lenders. This state of affairs has given rise 
to the anti-semitic movement, and shows that in some countries, and under 
gertain conditions, the old laws against usury may bo perfectly defensllde. 

But even in these places agricultural credit associations, to which we have 
already referred (page 306), have begun to change the respective situations of 
debtors and creditors. 

In advanced countries, credit for purposes of consumption, l.e. borrowing 
money in order td spend it unproductively, la practls^ only Iqr wealthy 
prodigals and a few of those who patronize the pawnshops. We must, how* 
ever, jdace in the same category the governments of great nations, which 
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Bay, the real agent and director of production (see page ^^4), 
hires the capital and pays the interest; and this interest^is 
part of the cost of production just as much as the wages 
of labor or the rent of the factory. It would, therefore, 
be absurd to dispense, for humanitarian reasons, with the 
paj'ment of interest; for this would simply increase the 
entrepreneur’s profits. 

Even to-day, however, laws concerning the loan of capital 
bear traces of the old condemnation of interest. Many of 
the states of the Union have so-called usury laws, which fix 
the maximum rate of interest, and declare tliat any excess 
above this rate shall not be recoverable. In only a few of 
them is a higher rate than twelve per cent allowed by law, 
despite the constant protests of economists, who would have 
the rate of interest determined by the forces of demand and 
supply, like wages and rent. 

IV. The Laws of Interest 

Early modem political economists took no particular pains 
to define the term interest. Indeed, many of the classical 
economists were unable to get a very accurate notion of 
the terra, because of their failure to separate the earnings of 
capital joer se from the remuneration due to the work of suc¬ 
cessful superintendence; because, in other words, interest 
and profits were treated together under the general name of 
profits. In popular speech to-day, profits are soiqiBtimes 
made to include the interest of capital, as when a man not 
only directs an enterprise, but also supplies the capital re¬ 
quired to found it and carry it on. The two incomes here 
united, are, nevertheless, distinct; if the director of the 
enterprise, i,e, the entrepreneur, were obliged to borrow his 

during the past oentoiy, have consamed, for the moat part unproda<jfively, 
and even in works of deatraction, 180,000,000,000 of capita], for whhdi 
the unfortunate tazpayen will pay interest foreyer, or at least until these 
govemmente are declared bankrupt This class of borrowsis is, to be sure, 
too powerful to need compassion; it is the taxpayers that have a right to be 
piUed. 
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capital, it would immediately become apparent that profits 
and interest are separate and different incomes. 

The distinction between profits and interest, however, is 
not the only one that economists have deemed it advisable to 
draw, in this connection, for the sake of clear thinking. They 
have found that the term interest is itself often applied to a 
composite of various elements; they have therefore endeav¬ 
ored to remove from the concept of interest several elements 
which, in popular parlance, are included in that term. It 
follows, therefore, that the term interest means, in the 
vocabulafy of economic science, something different from its 
customary acceptation. Pure interest, i,e. interest in the 
strictest economic sense of tlie term, which may be defined 
as the price paid for the use of capital, or, from the distribu¬ 
tive point of view, as the share of the capitalist in the product 
of industry, springs from the circumstance that the value of 
goods produced with the help of capital is greater than the 
value of the goods consumed in their production plus the 
cost of the labor employed. 

In the real world of business we rarely encounter interest 
pure and simple, but nearly always find it combined with 
other kinds of compensation, of which the following two are 
most frequently present: — 

- (a) The cost of reviewing fixed capital — for example, a 
house or a piano—the constant use of which involves wear 
and tear amounting to gradual destruction. The owner of 
borrowed capital must therefore receive, besides a payment 
for the use of the house or the piano, a sum sufficient to keep 
it in constant repair^ 

(d) The payment for the risk attending the investment of 
*capital.i 

1 Whla dement of risk, to which we lefer again later, may depend, as 
Roscher points out, **on the doubtful reliability of the person to whom the 
capital is confided; on the uncertainty of the branch of business in which It 
Is Intended to employ it; or on the uncertainty of the commercial situation in 
general; but especially may It depend on the uncertainty of the laws.*' — 
•< Pilnoiplee of Political Economy,'* translated by Lalor, Vol. n, page 100. 
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Whenever the transaction of loans involves exceptionally 
high expenses of management, as in the case of loans made 
by pawnshops, the term interest usually involves a third 
element, consisting of the charge due to these exceptional 
expenses involved in placing the loan. 

Whatever remains when these foreign elements have been 
removed constitutes pure interest. Pure interest, therefore, 
so nearly as we can approach it in reality, is that which 
would be paid for the loan of money^ in large sums and for 
tony periods^ under conditions of absolute security. 

If capital were loaned in the shape of commodities, — such 
as factories, machinery, and other instruments of production, 
— and not in the shape of money, a different price would 
have to be paid for the loan or hire of each commodity, 
according to its quality, durability, and productivity, just as 
the rent of farms differs according to their fertility and acces¬ 
sibility. But capital is usually lent by moans of money or 
of credit-instruments representing money, because the bor¬ 
rower prefers to receive money instead of goods, which may 
be ill suited for the purposes that he has in view; and, 
furthermore, because capital is necessarily offered in this form 
by those who have saved wealth and want to invest it. Men 
do not usually save capital in the shape of commodities, but 
in the shape of money. '* 

This fact accounts for the frequency of the statement that 
interest is paid for the use of money. What the borrower 
really wants, however, is not money, but the goods that 
money will buy, — the goods needed to carry on a produc¬ 
tive enterprise. As Walker puts it: “One borrows $5000 
and gives a note for that sum, with interest. With 
this money, he purchases live stock, machinery for his fac-* 
tory, or goods for his trade: these were what he wanted: 
these were what he really borrowed; these are what he 
really pays interest upon. The money was solely a means 
to that end.*’ 

An important consequence of this fact, clearly peroeived 
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by Hume long before Adam Smith published his Wealth of 
Nations,*’ is that the rate of interest does not depend on the 
amount of gold and sUver that the country possesses, '*but 
on the amount of its riches or stock.” Yet it is still a popu¬ 
lar idea that the rate of interest, i,e, the price paid for the 
use of capital, depends solely or largely on the amount of 
money in the country. When interest is high, people say that 
money is scarce. When it is low, they declare that money 
is abundant. This idea is correct in the case of short-time 
loans, usually made by bankers to business men who have 
contracted debts in buying goods, and who must make pay¬ 
ment for them before they can be sold. These loans are 
usually made in the form of bank discounts. When money 
becomes tight,” banks find that their reserves diminish, 
and are obliged to curtail their loan and discount business 
by raising the interest on loans and increasing the rate of 
discount.^ 

But this idea is false in the case of long-time loans, the 
only kind which concerns us here in connection with the 
study of the capitalist’s income. In refutation of the idea 
that an increase in the supply of money lowers the interest 
on permanent investments, while a decreased supply raises 
it, let it suffice to say that the income from loaned capital, 
as well as the capital iUeJf^ exists in the form of money, and 
that therefore the rate of interest, t.s. the ratio between 
incofne and capital, cannot be affected by a factor which, 
as a fluctuation in the value of money, operates equally and 
simultaneously upon both terms of the ratio. 

The substitution of money for commodities in loan-trans¬ 
actions, by which what would otherwise have been simply 
a case of hire becomes moneyAending^ or investment prop¬ 
erly speaking, involves two further consequences of great 
importance. 

In the first place, it introduces in the determination of 

1 We have already seen that there la a oloae connection between the supply 
of money and the rate of discount (paae 388, etc.). 
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interest (in the wide sense of the term) a new and im< 
portant element already referred to, viz. the iolveney of the 
debtor. If the debtor’s solvency, that is, his ability to meet 
his obligations, is doubtful, this involves additional risk for 
the lender, and will lead him to demand higher interest to 
counterbalance the possibility of losing his capital. This 
premium for insurance against the risk of loss ^ — the lender 
furnishing his own insurance — accounts almost entirely for 
variations in the rate of interest on different investments. 

In the second place, it tends, when there is equal security 
and perfect mobility of capital,^ to eliminate all other causes 
- of variation in the rate of interest and to equalize the cost of 
borrowing any or all kinds of capital. The different e&- 
ployments of capital tend uniformly to pay the same rate of 
interest, for if one branch of business is much more profit¬ 
able than another, capital is allowed to flow into the former 
and out of the latter until a level is reached. Money-capitcd, 
we have already learned, can be sent almost without cost 
from any part of the world to any other part. All kinds of 
capital, therefore, being lent and borrowed in the form of 
money, are on the same footing; qualitative differences dis¬ 
appear, and only quantitative differences remain.* 

1 This Is what the Germans aptly call Jttstkopramie, • 

* We haTe already said, elsewhere, that the assumption of perfect mobility 
and perfectly free competition is more likely to be realized in regard to money- 
capital than in regard to most other commodities. Yet the fact that there 
are differing rates of interest in different markets, even for investments offer¬ 
ing precisely the same degree of risk, shows that competition is not perfect. 
The causes for this must bo found in the disinclination of capital to emi¬ 
grate, the Inertia of capitalists or borrowers, the lender's or borrower's 
ignorance of the money-market, or the pressing nature of the boirower^s 
need for capital. 

* There would seem to bo no differences of durability bo long as caplt|^ is 
in the form of money. When capital is concrete, i.e. when it exists in the 
shape of productive goods, the cost of its maintenance is an important matter, 
and something must be paid — in addition to the cost of its use—for the 
“ wear and tear” to which such capital is subjected. Money-capital being 
by nature indestructible, and undergoing no wear and tear, all differences in 
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It follows from what has been said regarding the except 
tional mobility of money-capital, that there is at a given 
time-but one and the same rate of interest in the money- 
market of a whole nation, or even of the whole world. 

The question now arises : What are the natural economic 
laws which determine this general rate of interest, i,e, the 
price paid for the use of money-capital ? Unlike the question 
concerning the fundamental reasons for the existence of in¬ 
terest as a category of income, — a question with reg^ard to 
which Boehm-Bawerk divides political economists into six 
separate and distinct groups or tendencies,^ — there is con¬ 
siderable agreement among economists with regard to this 
siibject. We have a pretty fair idea of the causes affecting 
the general rate of interest. We cannot, to be sure, attribute 
its determination to any single cause, any more than we 
succeeded in discovering a single determinant of the value 
of goods (page 64) or of the price of labor (page 521); 
there are really many factom, which may be summed up in 
the old formula of supply and demand or in the newer doc¬ 
trine of final utility. 

In this connection, as, indeed, in every attempt -to inter¬ 
pret it scientifically, the formula of supply and demand re¬ 
quires some explanation. 

• The supply of capital, seeking investment in the form of 
money and credit instruments, depends on the following 
factors: (a) On the nation’s capacity for saving, promoted 
by good institutions to facilitate the storing of wealth and 
good credit institutions to provide investment for the capital 
thus created. (5) On the security afforded to investors; if 

the ooet of mpltal that are due to thle necessity for maintaining the value of 
concrete capital should disappear. 

yor the IxwTOwer of capital, the matter is different. He must return the 
etgfUal at the end of a certain period, say ten years; for him, this is eqniva- 
lent to Its destruction in that q;)ace of time. If he is a carefnl business man, 
he will provide for the renewal of the capital just as though It existed In the 
Shape of concrete goods. All industrial Anns act on this principle. 

>8ee page 568. 
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this is lacking, the economiKod wealth will not be put on tiie 
loan-market, but hoarded unproductively. (ef) On the ex¬ 
istence of a large class of persons unable or unwilling to 
utilize their own capital in active business; for it is evident 
that when every member of society employs his own capital, 
capital will not be offered on the market, no matter how 
abundant it may be. 

The demand for capital, on the other hand, is determined 
by its productivity.^ Unlike the cost of hiring land, which 
depends so largely on the fertility of each particular farm, 
we are, in the case of loans in capital, not concerned with 
the productivity of this or that particular kind of capital; 
we are not considering capital in the form of goods, but ca))i- 
tal in ffenere, capable of being transformed into any kind of 
commodity; we are, in other words, concerned with capital 
as a mobile, homogeneous fund. Professor J. B. Glark,^ who 
has probably done more than any other economist to distin¬ 
guish this concept of capital from the idea of capital as a 
sum of concrete commodities, contends that it is not money, 
nor even materials, machines, or buildings that the capitalist 
lends, but a sort of general draft upon society, — value in 
a readily convertible form; a sort of abstract fund which the 
entrepreneur converts into concrete capital.' 

In a new country possessing an abundance .of natural* 
resources, virgin lands to be brought under cultivation, 
mines to be worked, and roads to be built; or even in an old 
country in times of great inc[ustrial progress, such as the 
middle of the nineteenth century, — this general state of 
productiveness will, as experience has shown, cause a great 
increase in the rate of interest. 

But whether a country be new or old, as long as there is * 
any advantage in the employment of capital, or of increa|ed 

^ When loans aie made for purposes of eontumpHont the produoUvlty of 
the capital Is of course out of the question, and the rate of Interest Is limited 
only hy the need of the borrower; hence It may become exorbitant. 

* Annala of the American Academy^ July, 1890. 
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quimtities of capital, in any branch whatever, the demand 
for capital will continue to increase. The point beyond 
which the use of additional capital would not be advan¬ 
tageous has never been reached in the industrial life of any 
nation; nor is it likely ever to be reached. In economic life, 
therefore, we find, on the one hand, a practically unlimited 
demand for capital for productive pui'i^oses, and, on the other 
hand, a supply of capital insufficient to satisfy the demand. 
This circumstance is of the utmost importance in determining 
the rate of interest. Wherever the supply of any commod¬ 
ity is not fully equal to the demand (in the widest sense of 
that term), part of the demand must forego satisfaction; it 
repains, so to speak, ‘^potential.” . Capital will, of course, 
first seek those investments in which the returns are greatest 
and surest; and whatever cai)ital is not thus employed muMSt 
turn to le%9 and le%8 productive uses. 

Let us suppose that the earliest and most productive uses 
yield an interest of ten per cent, whereas subsequent invest¬ 
ments of capital yield decreasing returns, until we find that 
the best rate the capitalist can obtain for additional capital 
is three per cent,' because no entrepreneur is willing to pay 
more for its use under existing conditions of production. 

1 This mast not be supposed to imply that the supply of capital necessarily 
increases more rapidly than the new opportunities for its investment, and that 
‘therefore the rate of interest is bound to fall continually. (See the next sec¬ 
tion.) This may or may not be the case. In a progressive nation it is not 
unlikely that possibilities of new and more profitable investments for capital 
will be offered from time to time. If this be the case, and the supply of 
capital fails to increase rapidly enough to permit carrying on all the old as 
well as all the new enterprises, capital will be removed from some of the 
former to the latter; hence the margind utility of capital (the productivity 
of the increment of capital which is applied least productively, but which 
»the owner nevertheless continues to apply) may be greater than before, and 
thus cause a rise in the rate of interest. 

Hie Important point is that some capital is less productively employed than 
all the rest. Tet interest must be paid for it; and as there can be but one 
price tor all the increments of a uniform commodity, i.e. one rate of interest 
for capital in genere^ this rate will be that paid for the capital engaged least 
productively, whether it be ** 0 ^** or new.'' 
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New capital, if invested at all, will have to be investedt.at 
this rate. But will those entrepreneurs who borrowed capital 
at ten per cent continue to pay this interest for a commodity 
now obtainable at three per cent ? Evidently not; and there¬ 
fore, sooner or later, all capitalists will have to be satisfied 
with three per cent. As Roscher puts it, the rate of interest 
is determined by the return from the least productive 
application of capital which must nevertheless be made in 
order to find investment for all the capital that seeks it”; 
or as Von Thuenen, the acknowledged founder of this law, 
formulated it, interest is determined by the return secured 
‘^from the last increment of capital that is employed 
productively.” ^ 

Interest resembles wages and rent in the respect that the 
lender of capital, as well as the laborer and the landlord, con¬ 
tracts for a specific sum, agreed on in advance and in no wise 
influenced by the outcome of the productive enterprise in 
which his goods or services ara applied. In return for a fixed 
annuity, expressed in fer cent of the sum loaned (which is 
called the “ principal ”), the capitalist relinquishes all claim 
to a share in the profits of the enterprise. 

There are, however, lenders who would rather share the 
chances of profit and loss in an enterprise than be satisfied 
with a fixed but sure compensation. For such as these, 
modern credit has devised an arrangement by which the* 
borrower, instead of guaranteeing a fixed return, agrees to 
pay the lender a share of the profits if there are any, of pay 
nothing at all if there is no Surplus above costs. If there 
are actual losses, these are met with the creditor’s capital. 
Under this arrangement the credit instruments owned by 
the lender do not belong to the category of bonds or notes, ^ 

1A fitatement of Yon Thaenen*8 theory may be found In Boehm-Bawwk’s 
“(Capital and Intereaty*' and in-an essay on **Thaenen*s Wertlebre*' the 
translator of this volume. , A later form of the same theory, developed by 
Professor J. B. Clark, is sammaiised and criticised by Macfarlane in ** Value 
and Distribution.** 
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bi^; are called 9hare9 of 9toek^ and the income derived there¬ 
from is not called interest, but dividendo. Dividends should, 
of course, be greater than interest, because they constitute a 
more hazardous kind of income and partake of the nature of 
profits. We shall again discuss this subject when we take 
up Profits. 


V. Does the Rate of Interest tend to Fall? 

If it be desiitible that wages shall increase, it is, on the 
other band, equally desirable that the rate of interest shall 
fall. • 

This is desirable, first, from the standpoint of distribution. 
lt*would reduce tlic share of the total product that is a{>pro- 
priated by capitalists as such, and would thus increase, by 
so much, the share that may go to the other participants 
in production, including the laborer. Besides, the rate of 
interest determines not only the income of capitalists; 
indirectly, it also influences profits, the rent of buildings, 
and even the rent of land; in other words, it affects the 
entire income of the propertied classes. 

It is desirable, secondly, from the standpoint of produc¬ 
tion. By constantly lowering the cost of getting capital, 
and thus diminishing the cost of production, it facilitates 
• the completion of enterprises that are otherwise impos¬ 
sible. Here, let us say, is a piece of land that needs to 
be cleared, or houses that ought to be built to provide 
homes for workingmen; but everybody knows that neither 
the land nor the houses would yield more than three per 
cent. If, therefore, the current rate of interest is five per 
cent, it will be impossible to find capital for these undertak¬ 
ing's, inasmuch as they can be carried out only at a loss. 
Heipce they will not be attempted. But suppose the rate of 
interest falls to two per cent. We should immediately push 
forward the execution of these enterprises. Turgot, in a 
celebrated figure, compared a fall in the rate of inter- 
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eat to a falling sea-level, which makes it possible to brmg 
more land under cultivation. 

But it is not suflicient to show the desirability of a fall in 
the rate of interest. We must ask whether it is likely to 
occur. Is it of a permanent nature ? Can it, moreover, be 
regarded as a true, natural, economic law, like that of the 
increasing value of land or even that of the decreasing value 
of metallic money ? 

Political economists, especially those of the French opti¬ 
mistic school, from Turgot down to Leroy-Beaulieu, have 
answered these questions affirmatively. Bastiat regarded 
the law of a falling rate of interest as among the 'most re¬ 
markable of economic harmonies.’* 

This opinion is defended both by theory and fact. We 
shall briefly state the considerations in its favor. 

As a matter of fact, there has been a noteworthy decline in 
the rate of interest; it has fallen during the past thirty or 
forty years from six and seven to three and four per cent. 
This is one of the most characteristic economic phenomena 
of the second half of the nineteenth century. 

The theoretical argument is that in a progressive country, 
capital, like all kinds.of artificial wealth, will constantly 
grow more and more abundant, and that its final utility 
and value must consequently continue to decrease. The 
security of investments, moreover, is constantly increasing,- 
at least if we admit that progress means greater faithfulness 
on the part of individuals in the fulfilment of business engage¬ 
ments, and, on the part of governments, more effective means 
of enforcing credit claims. If, therefore, capital is becoming 
more abundant, and investments are becoming more secure, 
there are grounds for believing tliat capital will become less 
productive and bring less revenue to its owners. There are ' 
valid reasons for believing that the returns from agriculture 
will decrease by virtue of the law of diminishing returns, 
while those of industry and transportation will decrease 
because the opportunities for the employment of capital in 
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tl^ese branches are limited. It is, for example, undeniable 
that the railroads still to be built in this country will be 
much less productive tlian the great lines already con¬ 
structed. Thus, of all the factors that must be taken 
into account, there is not one that does not lead us to expect 
a permanent and continual, .although perhaps a gradual, fall 
in the rate of interest. 

There would even appear to be no assignable limit to 
this decline; for thera is here no minimum limit such as that 
which we encounter in the case of commodities, — the value 
of which cannot long remain below the cost of production, — 
or in fife case of wages, — which cannot fall below the cost 
yf the laborer's subsistence. The sole minimum limit to the 
rate of interest is that below which the capitalist woldd be 
unwilling to lend, and would prefer either to hoard or to con¬ 
sume his capital. Now what is the rate below which he would 
prefer either to spend liis savings or keep them under lock 
and key ? Is it one per cent or one per thousand ? This is 
a question that no one can answer.^ 

These are the arguments of those who prophesy a constant 
decline in the rate of interest; but none of them, in our 
opinion, is conclusive. 

In fact, the very suddenness and extent of the decline 
which the rate of interest for money has undergone in less 
than a generation is sufficiently indicative that this is not one 

declareB that interest may fall below any aasignaUe quantity, 
without, however, reaching zero,—thus resembling the curves, known to 
mathematicians as a^mptotic, which continually approach a straight line 
without ever touching it. Mr. Fozwell, an English economist, has even gone 
so far as tn assert that the time will come when capitalists. Instead of receiving 
Interest from those to whom they intrust their money, will pay them for 
keeping It. This would mean the realization of Proudhon's dream of 
** gratuitous credit,*’ which has been so thoroughly ridiculed. 

• It is only fair to add that Mr. Fozwell refers especially to loans mode to 
banks in the shape of deposits. And in this case it is quite possible that, in 
consideration of the service which they render depositors, banks may not 
only pay no interest, but ezact the payment of a compensation for safe-keep' 
ing. This was what they did fonnerly. 
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of those great historical changes that constitute econoq]iic 
evolution, but a temporary and probably periodic oscillation. 
History, indeed, confirms this supposition. Under the Roman 
Empire the rate of interest was no higher than in the middle 
of the nineteenth century; and in the eighteenth century in 
Holland it fell as low as it is to-day. The present period 
of decline, moreover, seems already to be at an end; for 
since 1899 there has been a noticeable rise in the rate of 
interest, or (what amounts to the same thing) in the rate of 
capitalization for thj principal kinds of investments. 

The prophecies regarding a decrease in the risks incurred 
by capitalists and the diminished productivity of capital are 
of doubtful validity. Consider, first, the risks of investment. 
Can it be said that there are to-day fewer insolvent debtors, 
fewer business failures, fewer enormous swindles, smaller 
amounts of capital sunk in hazardous enterprises, than 
formerly ? Are we justified, then, in concluding that things 
will be different in the future ? ^ 

With regard to the productivity of capital it is certain 
that if we consider a particular industry, such as that of 
railroad transportation or gas illumination, there is a limit 
to its development. But we must consider production in 
general, and note that old industries are constantly making 
room for new ones. Nothing sanctions tlie assumption, for 
instance, that transportation by balloon will not be as re-' 
munerative as transportation by railroads, or that illumina¬ 
tion by electricity or acetylene will be less profitable than 
illumination by gas.^ 

1 W« most even .take into aooount some new risks, such as that due to 
strikes, and consider the incresalng burdens which the laws tend to Impose 
upon employers, capitalists, and landlords. 

* Professor Paul Leroy-Beaulleu, the most ardent advocate of the doctrine 
of a continual decline in the rate of interest, develops the productivity al^u- 
ment in great detail, and atta<dies great Importance to it; yet this argument, 
founded in the last analysis on a pessimistic idea,—that of an unavoidable 
limit to the progress of human industry, —does not seem to harmonise very 
well with the optimistic views held by this author with regard both to pro> 
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In short, what seems to us most likely is that the rate of 
interest will rise again, after having reached a certain mini¬ 
mum level which we are doubtless not far from having 
attained. The reaction, in fact, has already begun. It is 
probable that in the future the rate of interest will pass 
through long alternating periods of rise and fall, just as it 
has done in the past. 

A steady and uninterrupted decline in the rate of interest 
might be brought about, and Proudhon’s dream of gratuitous 
credit realized, not through the operation of supposed natu¬ 
ral law[| concerning this matter, but through the rational 
and persevering effort of men combined into mutual credit 
associations.^ This would, indeed, be a most sensibler form 
of collectivism; for if everybody could obtain the use of 
capital almost gratuitously, what would be the objection to 
the individual ownership of capital ? 

dnction and to distribution. This contradiction is revealed in a curious 
manner by the fact that Leroy-Beaulieu, who allies the decreasing pro¬ 
ductivity of capital, refuses to admit the law of diminishing returns In 
agriculture, and rebukes Bicardo and Mill for accepting it. 

1 Consider in this connection the organization of BaifEeisen banks, dis¬ 
cussed on page 806. 
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I. The Law of Rent 

Does land yield a revenue ? The question seems almost 
absurd. It is a self-evident truth that all land, excep,t under 
abnormal circiiinstaiices, yields something; and if any proof 
of this were needed, the fact that land may be sold or rented 
ought to be Hufiicient, for it is plain that land would find no 
tenant or purchaser (except for purposes of pleasure) if it 
yielded no return. 

But that is not the real question. We want to know 
whether there is a surplus income that is peculiar to the 
land, separate and distinct from the return for labor and the 
return for the use of capital. 

Some econoinist-s deqy the existence of such a separate 
and distinct return. They maintain — we shall see how 
they try to prove it — that the revenue from land is nothing 
but the product of capital put into the land by its owner or 
his predecessors; and that in the last analysis the return 
from land is necessarily made up of wages, interest, and 
profit. But this theory is not generally accepted; it seems 
to be inspired primarily by a desire to justify and defend 
private property in land. 

The classical economists looked at this matter differently. 
The Physiocrats, and even Adam Smith and J. B. Say, re¬ 
garded the return from land as really due to natural, pro¬ 
ductive qualities of tlie soil; and if the landlord profits 6y 
these qualities, this is simply because property in land con¬ 
stitutes a genuine monopoly, a privilege which gives him 
control of the forces of nature and the fruitfulness of the 
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ilbil. They defended this monopoly, moreover, on grounds 
of public utility'which we shall examine presently. 

The landlord may either take advantage of this natural 
source of wealth himself, by selling the products of the land, 
or he may transfer the privilege of exjdoitation to some one 
else in exehange for a regular money-payment resembling 
that received by the eapitalist for the use of his capital. 

This explanation of the revenue from land implies the 
idea that nature can create value; it implies adherence to 
the doctrine that value is based on utility — in the material 
sense ef this term.^ 

Such an explanation could not satisfy the acute mind of 
Ricardo. We know that this great economist was the prin¬ 
cipal author of the theory according to which value depends 
on labor and -the cost of production. Therefore he could 
not, on the one iiaiid, without demolishing this whole theory, 
admit that the value of land or of its products is created 
partly by nature. Nor could he, on the other hand, hold 
that the return from land represented nothing more than 
the labor of cultivation; for everybody knew that land, 
especially in England, could be hired to tenants, who, after 
paying rent for it out of the product of the soil, still had 
enough left to live on and to pay all the expenses of 
cultivation. In order to escape this dilemma, Ricardo in¬ 
vented his celebrated theory of land-rent, which has served 
for.more than half a century as the subject of innumerable 
discussions among economists. 

Originally, says Ricardo, as men were obliged to cultivate 
only a small section of land, they chose the best plots.* 

^Thls wft8 evidently*Adam Smith's meaning when he said: **ln agrl- 
cnlture, natnre labors along with man;" the share due to her help ** is 
S|}dom less than a fourth, and frequently more than a third, of the whole 
inoduoe.*' 

* At the risk of tedious repetition, we here quote Bicardo's own words 
concerning the fimdamentai part of his theory. 

** On the first settling of a country, in which there is an abundance of 
rich and fertile land, a very small proportion of which is required to be co^ 
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Still, despite the fertility of these plots, their cultivation Hid 
not yield a greater income than could have been obtained 
from any other employment of labor and capital; as there 
was fdenty of land to be had for the taking, land and its 
products were subject to the law of competition, which re¬ 
duces the value of all commodities to the level of the cost 
of production. 

But the increase of population necessitates an increase of 
production; and when all the land of the first quality has 
been appropriated. Unfertile land mu9t he put under cultiva¬ 
tion ; tiiat is to say, land on which the cost of prodnction is 
higher. Let us suppose that laud of the first degree yields 
30 bushels of wheat per acre, at an outlay of 1^30, or^l 
per bushel. Then land of the second degree will produce, 
let us say, only 20 bushels for the same expenditure, and 

tivated for the support of the actual population, or Indeed can be cultiTated 
with the capital which the population can command, there will be no rent; 
for no one would pay for the use of land, when there Is an abundant quantity 
of it not yet a;q>roprlated, and, therefore, at the disposal of whosoever might 
choose to cultivate it.** 

** On the common principles of supply and demand, no rent could be paid 
for such land, for the reason why nothing is given for the use of air and 
water, or for any other of the gifts of nature which exist in boundless quan¬ 
tity.** “ If all land had the same properties. If It were unlimited in quantity, 
and uniform in quality, no charge could be madh for its use, unless where 
it possessed peculiar advantages of situation. It is only, then, becauM land* 

‘ is not unlimited in quantity and uniform in quality, and because In the 
progress of population, land of an inferior quality, or less advanta^usly 
situated, is called into cultivation, (hat rent is ever paid for the use of It. 
When, in the progress of society, land of the second degree of fertility Is 
taken into cultivation, rent immediately commences on that of the first qual¬ 
ity, and the amount of that rent will depend on the difference in the quality 
of these two portions of land.** 

With every step In the progress of population which shall oblige a coon- ^ 
try to have recourse to land of a worse quality, to enable it to raise its supply 
of food, rent, on all the more fertile land, will rise.** 

“The exchangeable value of all commodities [and therefore the priM of 
agrionltuxsl products] is always regulated by those who continue to produce 
them under the most nnfevoiable cupcumstanceif; meaning, by the most 
unfevorable oircnmstances, the most unfavorable under which the quantity 
of produce required renders it necessary to carry on the production.** 
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the ooet of prodaotion per bushel will be 81.50. It is clear 
that the owners of this land will not be able to sell their 
wheat for less- than 81.50, for any lower price than this 
would inyolye loss, and they would cease raising wheat. 
We assume, however, that the population cannot get along 
without them. It is equally clear that those who produce 
on land of the first degree will not consent to sell their wheat 
at a lower price than their neighbors. They, too, will sell 
it at 81.50 per bushel. But as it still costs only 81 to pro¬ 
duce, they will now realize a gain of 50 cents per bushel, or 
810 per^re; and this gain is precisely what, in Ricardo’s 
theory and in the recognized vocabulary of political economy, 
is*called r«nr. 

At a later stage, as population continues to grow and to 
require an increased supply of the means of subsistence, men 
are obliged to cultivate lands of even inferior quality,^— 
lands, for example, that will yield only 15 bushels of wheat 
per acre.* This means an outlay of 82 per bushel. For 

1 Or, lands of inferior accessibility. Given, two farms of uniform fertility 
(whose product Is necessary to satisfy the demand for wheat in a given com¬ 
munity), one of which is twice as faraway from the market as the other, so 
that the cost of tranq)orting a bushel of wheat from one to the market 
is 60 cents more than when the wheat is brought from the other farm; here, 
dearly, the second farm has an advantage involving the same consequences 
" as greater fertility. 

DifiFeren<^ in accessibility may be quite as important as differences in 
fertility. Especially in the case of land in or near cities, this is an important 
dement even for agricultural purposes. Although Tiicardo saw its impor¬ 
tance, von Thuenen was apparently the first author to appreciate its full 
significance and fully to discuss, in connection with accessibility and rent, 
the Infiuenoe of tramqiortation facilities. 

* Why is it assumed that men will be obliged, in order to increase produe* 
tion, to bring new land under cultivation ? Can they not Increase the output 
by applying better, more intense methods to the good land already cultivated ? 
TInfe Is no doubt that they can. But, by virtue of the law of diminishing 
xeturns, every increase in the yield, beyond a certain limit, means more than 
proportionate increase of outlay, and will consequently involve a rise in the 
cost of producUoD. Take the land ylddlng 80 bushels at an outlay of #80 
pef acre. We might, pwhaps, succeed in getting 00 bushels per acre out of 
this land, but it vrould mean an expenditure d |80 or #00,—certainly more 
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reasons stated above, this will be the price for all the wheat 
on the market. Henceforward the owners of land of the 
first category will have a surplus or rent of 61 per bushel, or 
680 per acre, and the owners of land of the second category 
will begin to receive a surplus or rent of 50 cents per bushel, 
or 610 per acre. 

This ** order of cultivation,” as Ricardo calls it, may go on 
indefinitely, always causing a rise in the price of food, to the 
detriment of consumers, and an increase in rent, to the bene¬ 
fit of landlords whose income is augmented without any 
effort on their part, and whose prosperity has its soarce in 
the impoverishment of the rest of the community.^ 

In Ricardo’s theory we must take it for granted — and 
this assumption has given rise to numerous objections-— 
that there is always some land for which no rent is paid in 
the strict sense of the term, i.e. land which yields no return 
except for the capital and labor expended on it. This is the 
land, however, that plays a decisive part in the determination 
of rent, inasmuch as it serves as the standard, as the basis of 
comparison with other lands. The income of all these other 

than 160,—and tho cost of production would rise to 91.30 or 91.60 per 
bushel. The ultimate result would thus be the same whether we bring new 
land under cultivation or apply a more careful and costlier ^stem of agri¬ 
culture to the old land. 

In this connection tho section on the Law of Diminishing Retnms should 
be re-read (page 02). 

^ liicardo's whole theory was aimed, in the opinion of Professor d. N. 
Patten (who has made a careful study of the work of the English economist), 
at the controlling political iK>wer of British landlords three-fourths of a cen¬ 
tury ago. ** Nothing,** says Ricardo, ** is more common than to hear of the 
advantages which the land possesses over every other source of usefnl pro¬ 
duce, on account of the surplus which it yields in the form of rent Yet 
when land is most abundant, when most productive, and most fertile, it 
yields no rent; and it is only when its powers decay, and less is yielded ^n 
return for labor, that a share of the original produce of the more fertile 
portions is set apart for rent. It is singular that this quality in the land, 
which should have been noticed as an Imperfection, compared, with the 
natnrsl agents by which manufactures are assisted, has been pointed out as 
eoUstitatlng its peculiar pre-eminence.** 
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lands^is due, not precisely to their fertility (for if each plot 
were alone under cultivation, not even the most fertile would 
yield a surplus, for the reasons that we have stated), but to 
their relative fertility, i.e, to the comparative barrenness of 
competing lands; rent is not due to the generosity of nature, 
but to her niggardliness. The owner of a fertile plot of land 
occupies a privileged position. He enjoys, as it were, a 
monopoly; but a monopoly of a peculiar kind, which does 
not consist in being able to sell above the market price, but 
in being able to produce cheaper than the market price. It 
may be objected that this is a distinction without a difference. 
But this objection is not valid; for while the ordinary .mo- 
nopofist causes a disadvantage to the public by screwing up 
prices, the landlord who receives rent must abide by the 
price fixed in the market by forces that are beyond his control. 
Even if a spirit of generosity should prompt all the owners 
of wheat farms to relinquish their rent, the current price of 
wheat would not fall one cent; such conduct would simply 
amount to a gift to their tenants or those who happened to 
buy the wheat first. ^ 

In other words, prices are not high because rent is paid, 
but rent is paid because prices are high. Rent is not the 
eame^ but the ^ect of the price.^ 

In this fltatenient wo have in mind the present system of private prop¬ 
erty ; for things would be different under a system of common ownership. 
If society collectively owned all the land, it would be possible to establish 
an averajB^ price somewhat lower than the cost of production on the poorer 
lands and somewhat higher than that on the better lands, tlius Imlancing the 
losses on the former by the gains on the latter in such a way as just to cover 
the total costs. It cannot be denied, on theoretical grounds, that this would 
mean a reduction of the piiqe. 

, * Says Ricardo: “ Com is not high because a rent is paid, but a rent is 
paid because corn is high.’* 

Thei^ame idea may be expressed by the celebrated formula: Bent i» not 
part of the coat of production. Wages and interest alone constitute the cost 
of production; indirectly, under the pressure of free competition, th^ consti¬ 
tute the value of the product. 

From this theory the interesting conclosiou is drawn tliat one might conflsN 
sate the entire rent of land Iqr taxation, without aflCsctiug the price of cereals. 
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This theory of land-rent is now somewhat out of favor. 
Economists of the liberal school regard it as dangerous to 
the right of private property, whereas socialists find it too 
pessimistic with regard to the future of production. 

Yet we must accept the theory as true in its general fea¬ 
tures, — except the historical order of cultivation, which seems 
to be an a priori hypothesis. Although Ricardo regarded 
this orderas the very basis of his theory, it is by no means 
an essential part of it.^ 

Here, let us say, are a hundred bushels of wheat offered 
for sale in any European market. It is clear that they have 
not all been produced under the same conditions. Some of 
the wheat was raised with the help of much fertilizer &nd 
intense labor; some of it grew on fertile land almost of its 
own accord. Some of it came from San Francisco, after 
passing round Cape Horn; the rest of it, possibly, came 
from a near-by farm. If each bushel, therefore, bore a 
label indicating its cost of production, there would probably 
not be two bushels bearing the same figures. Their original 
cost of production might easily range, for example, from 26 
cents to $2. 

But we know, on the other hand, that for goods of the 
same kind there can only be one and the same price. (See 
page 187.) The price of all the wheat must there-* 

> By a theory which is diametrically the opposite of Ricardo's, anf which 
was celebrated for a time, the American economist Heniy C. Csxey at¬ 
tempted to show that the **order of cultivation'* is precisely the inverse 
of that laid down by Ricardo. The most fertile lands, says Carey, ore those 
most difficult to clear because of this very fertility, which results in exuber¬ 
ant vegetation, huge forests, and marshes ^vlng rise to miasma and fevraa. 
The best lands cannot, therefore, be brought under cultivation until agiiculr • 
tuie has made considerable progress and is in possession of powerful Instm- 
ments and advanced methods. 

This theory is true for a young nation. It was true for the United States 
at the time Carey propounded it. It is no longer applicable to the United 
States of to-day, and It ceased many centuries ago to be applicable to Euro¬ 
pean nations. It would be abauni now to maintain that the most fertile 
land in France or England Is that which still remains to be cnitlvated. 
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for^be the same. How, then,—the cost of production being 
different in each case, and the selling-price being the same, 
— is the connection established between the uniform selling- 
price and the cost of production ? 

The answer is this: The selling-price coincides with the 
cost of production onlj in the case of that bushel of wheat 
which cost most to produce. In the example chosen above, 
this would bo the bushel that cost 92. The reason for this 
is plain. The selling-price must be at least sufficient to 
cover the expense of production borne by the unfortunate 
seller who raised his wheat under the most unfavorable con¬ 
ditions of production; for if it were not so, this producer 
would no longer raise wheat for the market; and, as we 
assume that the quantity of wheat is not greater than the 
effectual demand for it, it would be impossible to dispense 
with this last producer. 

We may therefore formulate this proposition: — 

Whenever like products are sold in the same market, the 
value of all tends to coincide with the maximum cost of pro- 
duction. 

Now it is plain that this price of 92 will mean a gain for 
all wheat-producers whose cost of production is less than 
this amount; a gain of 91 for him whose wheat cost 91 to 
produce, of 80 cents for him whose wheat cost 91.20, of 50 
cents for him whose wheat cost 91.50, — and so forth. 
This gain or surplus is called rent^ in the economic sense of 
the term. . It is of a peculiar nature that distinguishes it 
from profit, because, on the one hand, 'it is wholly beyond 
the influence of competition, and because, on the other 
hand, it is due to forces absolutely independent of the con- 
»duct of him who receives it. The landlord plays a purely 
pasmve part; he profits by circumstances, but does not create 
them.i 

1 It was Andenon, a Scotobman, who fliat expounded the law of rant 
(1777). But Rlosrdo has taken all the glory of ita discovery. Both of them 
considered it applicable only to agricultural praduots, but it really oonstitutea 
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As used popularly, the term rent is applied to Vhat* 
ever is annually paid to a landlord by his tenant. Tliis is, 
of course, a much wider use of the term than Ricardo would 
sanction, for it really includes other elements than economic 
rent.i 

When the farmer is his own landlord, there is no regular 
payment either of money or goods. Yet there is rent, in the 
economic sense of the term, wherever there are differences 
in the fertility or accessibility of land, no matter whether 
or not the land is owned by those that cultivate it. 

o 

II. The Unearned Increment of Land 

i 

Although the historical order of cultivation ” laid down 
by Ricardo must be rejected, the essential fact which this 

a universal economic phenomenon. Whenever like products are sold at the 
same price, rent, which is really simply the difference between the cost of 
production and the selling-price, goes to th(MH) who have produced goods 
under favorable circuinstanccs. 

In manufactures, however, this phenoiiienou occurs only temporarily, 
because In this branch the most favorably situated producers are able to 
satisfy the whole demand by increasing their output indefinitely. Instead of 
utilizing their position of vantage by continuing to sell at the old prices, 
tliey prefer to lower prices, undersell their competitors, and drive them' 
gradually from the market. They thus make less profit on each article 
sold, but greater total profits. (See page 104, note 1.) « 

In this case the general market price is not detennined by the maximum 
cost of production, but by the minimum cost of production,—a result which 
constitutes a great advantage fo; the public. ' 

1 Ricardo makes this clear by an example. If, of two adjoining farms of 
the same extent and of the same natural fertility, one had all the conven¬ 
iences of farming buildings, and, besides, were properly drained and manured, 
and advantageously divided by hedges, fences, and walls, while the other 
had none of these advantages, more remuneration would naturally be paid 
for the use of one than for ^e use of the other; yet in both oases this remu¬ 
neration would be called rent But it is evldmit that a portion onl^of the 
money annimlly to be paid for the improved farm would be ^ven for the 
natural properUes and advantages of the soil; the other portion would be 
paid for the use of the capital which had been employed in ameUorating the 
quality of the land and in erecting auch buildings aa were neceasary to 
secure and preserve the produce. 
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hjpoflieBiB merely served to emphasize, viz. the spontaneous 
and in a sense inevitable increase in the value of land and in 
the revenue arising therefrom, nevertheless remains true. 
We must bear in mind that land is a kind of wealth $ui 
ffeneriSf and has three characteristics which no other wealth 
possesses in the same degree. Tliese are: — 

(1) It provides for the satisfaction of human wants that 
are essential and permanent. 

(2) It is limited in quantity. 

(3) It lasts forever. 

In view^of these facts we can easily understand why the 
value of the land and of its products increases constantly, — at 
leasl^in a i)rogressive society, — and how calmost all the forces 
of economic and social progress contribute to its increase. 

The growth of population is the principal cause of increas¬ 
ing rent, because the more people there are, the greater the 
quantity of food that the land must produce for them, and 
the wider the area they will require to live upon.^ But the 
general accumulation of wealth, the building of highways 
and railroads, the rise of great cities, and even the develop¬ 
ment of public order and safety, also inevitably contribute to 
increase that surplus Value of land wliich English economists 
designate by the significant name of unearned increment.^ 

Henry (reorge has eloquently developed the theory that the value of the 
land is directly proportionate to the population that lives upon it. 

As lai|d is the ultimate source of nearly all raw materials, the increased 
consumption of almost any kind of wealth means greater demands upon the 
land. Blatchford, an English socialist, puts this rather forcibly when be 
says: — 

**All wealth comes from the land—all flesh is grass. Vegetable food 
comes directly from the land; animal food comes indirectly from the land, 
nil animals being fed on the land. So the stuff of which we make our cloth¬ 
ing, our houses, our fuel, our tools, arms, ships, engines, toys, ornaments, 
Is all s|bt from the land. For the land yields timber, metals, vegetables, and 
the food on which feed the animals from which we get feathers, fur, meat, 
milk, leather, ivory, bone, glue, and many other things.** 

* Naturally enough, this surplus value of land is most striking in new 
eonntries, such os the United States, because In these countries the forces to 
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There are but two factors capable of arresting the incrsase 
of rent or causing it actually to decrease. 

The first is the eompetitim of new lande^ which may take 
place 08 the result of colonization on a large scale or great 
improvements in the means of transportation. This factor 
is now operating with extraordinary intensity.^ But it 
must, nevertheless, be regarded as a mere accident in eco¬ 
nomic evolution, — as a temporary disturbing element. In 
the second half of the nineteenth century so much new and 
unoccupied land was brought under cultivation that the 
supply of agricultural products exceeded the consumptive 
power of the population. But this state of affairs cannot 
long continue, and when the new countries will be more 
thickly populated, the law of increasing land-rent, for a time 
suspended in its operation, will again go into force. 

The second factor that may counteract the rising tendency 
nf rent is a great and sudden improvement in the methods of 
farming. This is the most panuloxical as well as a most 
certain consequence of Ricardo's theory. Without accept¬ 
ing Ricardo’s assumption that improved methods would lead 
to the abandonment, of the least productive farms, we can 
readily see that all progress in agriculture, by increasing 

which we have referred are most intense. Many of the fabulous fortunes of 
American millionnaires are largely due to the unearned increment from land.^ 
In older countries where these forces are less pronounced and the increase 
of population is less rapid, the surplus value of the land is less noticeable; 
yet in the past it has played an important part. * 

In 1800, the rent of land in England was calculated to be 9100,000,000^ 
and in 1880, 9300,000,000. During the same period, the population of Eng- ^ 
land likewise had increased to three times what it was in 1800. But the 
rent (especially of agricultural land) has certainly fallen considerably sinoe 
1880, despite the continued growth of the English population. 

^ Ricardo’s theory is by no means overthrown by this fact, but conflrmed * 
by it; for he declares expressly that there will be no rent in colonies or new 
countries. Tlie competition of new countries and of colonies is prec&ely 
what has caused a temporary pause in the rise of rents in old countries. 

It should be noted, howevmr, that although colonization and better means 
of tranqmrtation make rent decline in old countries, thay make it increase 
rapidly in new countries. 
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the supply of farm products, must decrease the final utility 
and value of these products, and therefore lower the value of 
the land itself. 

It should be noted that neither the one nor the other of 
these two possible causes of a decline in rent would affect 
building lots. This is why the value of tliese lots has 
increased so astoundingly, and this, too, is why no categoiy 
of private expenditure has increased more rapidly than that 
for the rent of buildings.^ 

HI. The Legitimacy of the Rent of Land 

If we accept the theory that has just been explained, it 
folloiws: (a) that land-rent is the result of a- kind of mo¬ 
nopoly; that this income is bound to increase in con¬ 
sequence of social forces entirely beyond the influence of the 
landlord. 

It must be admitted that these circumstances do not speak 
in favor of the legitimacy of land-rent. Yet if the legitimacy 
of private property in land is firmly established, that of land- 
rent would necessarily follow, just as the legitimacy of 
interest is inseparable from that of private property in 
capital. 

But if we turn from land-rent to property in land, and 
examine the legitimacy of the latter, the problem is no nearer 
a satisfactory solution. Not only does land present the three 
characteristics 9 ui ffeneriB which we enumerated in the last 
section, and which alone would suffice to make the justice of 
property in land questionable, but, above all, it possesses 
the unique characteristic of not being a product of labor. All 
goods are the product of labor, except land.* Hence if we 
accept the theory that the basis of property is labor, we must 

^ I%^1806 a wnail building lot on Lombard Street in London eold for #000 
per eqnare foot. 

* It may ks objected that a diamond ie not the product of labor. This 
Would be fidae, for a diamond hae no valae unleaa it is found and taken oat 
of the ground. 
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conclude that all things may properly come under private 
ownership, except Icmd,^ 

The simplicity and logic of this distinction strongly im¬ 
press the mind. It is of ancient date, for we shall presently 
see that it can be traced to the very beginnings of property. 
It is also a modem idea, for in our own times it has met 
with the approval, not only of socialists, but also of a number 
of contemporary economists and philosophers. 

The optimistic school, however, absolutely denies this dis¬ 
tinction, and asserts that land is just as much a product of 
the farmer’s labor as the clay vase fasliioned by the potter 
is the product of the potter’s labor. Man, to be sure, has 
not made tiie land; but neither has he made the clay. 
Labor, in fact, never creates anything; it simply modifies 
the materials that nature provides. Now this modifying 
infiuence of labor is no less real or effectual when applied 

I Some persons have endeavored to justify the private ownership and rent 
of land by the following childish argument: Property in land is legitimate 
because all land has been bought, i.e. exchanged for money, and therefore 
the rent of laud Is simply the interest on the money thus invested. 

This argument entirely misses the question. A piece of land does not 
yield a rent of $4000' because it was bought for $100,000; but it sells for 
$100,000 because it will yield $4000 rent independently of any labor on the 
part of the owner. What we want to know is why and how the land does 
this 1 The above argument is precisely like attempting to silence those who 
criticise the monopoly of money-changers in France, by saying that t^ieir 
right to this position is legitimate and unquestionable because the present 
incumbents paid for it 

The only valid conclusion that we can draw from this argument Is that 
the landowner (like the holder of any privilege bought with money) has a 
right if the land is taken from him to the repayment of the price paid. But 
this is an entirely different question. 

Nor has prescription (the acquisition of property by Immemorial or long, 
continued and uninterrupted possession), often urged as justifying private 
property in land, any better validity. In some particular cases, and in order 
to avoid lawsnits impossible to decide, jurists have determined tb^t long 
possession properly leads to the presumption that the title to land has been 
lost and may take the place of a legal title. But it would be absurd to make 
this proposition general and to declare that landed property in general la 
based on the presumption of legal titles that cannot be shown. 
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to soil itself than when applied to the materials drawn 
from the earth’s bosom. The optimists refer us, moreover, 
to such patches of land as those which peasants of the Valais 
or the Pyrenees have literally constructed on the sides of 
the mountains by carrying all the earth for that purpose 
in baskets upon their backs. An ancient author tells us how 
i peasant, accused of sorcery because of the abundant crops 
that he obtained from his land, while the neighboring tracts 
were perfectly barren, was called to appear before the Roman 
magistrate, and there, showing his two arms as the only de¬ 
fence he had to offer, exclaimed, “Tlicse are my sole magic.” 
Landed firoperty, to defend itself against the attacks now 
made upon it, need only give the same proud answer. ' 

And even if the land were not a direct product of labor, 
it is (says the optimistic school} at least the product of 
capital. The value of land and its growing surplus value 
are sufficiently explained by the improvements made in the 
land and the expenditure incurred by its owners. It is even 
said that if we kept account of all the expenditure incurred 
by the successive owners of the land, we should reach the 
conclusion that no land is now worth what it has eost.^ 

Despite the element of truth which this argument con¬ 
tains, it does not seem to us conclusive. No doubt man 
and land have ever been bound together by the tie of daily 
dabor, often labor of the severest kind. The biblical prophecy, 

In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” applied to 
agricultural labor; indeed, the word labor itself originally re¬ 
ferred to tilling the soil, and the modern French labourer ” 
has the same meaning. But although land is the inetrument 
of labor, it is not the product of labor. It existed before any 
human labor.‘ There can be no doubt that man, by labor 

> The historian Mlohelet declared that ** man has the best of claims to the 
landr—that of having made it*' The physiocrats also based the right of 
proper^ on the expenditures made to create the farm, and called them 
«advancee on the land.** 

* The school of Bastiat, in order to prove that the value of land is due 
folely to Isibor, emphasises the fact that where land is uncultivated, as in 
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and expenditure, improves and modifies this marvellous in¬ 
strument of production which nature has provided. In 
other words, he adapts it better to his purposes; and in this 
case he evidently confers upon it additional utility and in¬ 
creased value. We must, moreover, recognize that with 
every advance in the methods of agriculture, the land tends 
to become more and more a product of labor. For example, 
in many European countries vegetable gardening is carried 
on in large marshy tracts, covered with artificial substances 
that are prepared entirely by the gardener; the value of 
such tracts is manifestly due largely to labor. But it is 
always possible, theoretically if not practically, to discover 
the value of the original soil itself under the successive 
additions of capital and labor. 

This original value is most easily perceptible in the forest 
that has not yet been cleared, and the prairie that is still 
uncultivated, but that may be sold or rented at a high price. 
It is plainly visible in the tracts of sandy shore in the 
French departments of Gard and Herault which have never 

certain parts of America, it possesses no value. This fact is true enough, 
but the aiguiueut based^on it docs not prove anything. Land situated on 
Uie banks of the Amazon is valueless, not because it is uncultivated, but 
simply because it is situated in a wild and uninhabited section where there 
are no men to utilize things, and where the very idea of wealth cannot 
arise. 

It is obvious that no land had any value before the first human beln^ 
appeared upon its surface, and that it will cease to possess any value when 
the human race has disappeared. (See pages 40 ft.) But the virginity of 
the land proves nothing in this'respect. If we were able, by some magic 
process, to transport these wild Brazilian tracts to the shores of the Hudson 
or the Delaware just as they are, they would be worth as much as the oldest 
farms in New York or Pennsylvania, although the latter have been worked 
and tilled and cared for by ^e labor of many generations. Lest the above 
supposition be found too fantastic, let us suppose a farm anywhere In the, 
country to be surrounded by a wall and entirely abandoned for a hundred 
years, until every trace of human labor upon it had entirely disappeared. 
Would any'one dare say that in this condition the land would lose all its 
value, and that no tenant or purchaser could be found for it? It is extremely 
likely, on the contrary, that even though it were left in this state It would 
be worth much more in a hundred years than now. 
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beoB tilled by mao, but which neyertheless made the 
fortunes of their lucky possessors when it was accident¬ 
ally discovered that grape-vines planted there are not subject 
to the phylloxera. It is equally plain in the case of building 
lots in large cities, — lots over which no plough has ever 
passed, yet which have a much higher value than the most 
carefully cultivated farm. 

Even in the case of cultivated land, the natural value of 
the soil is evidenced by the unequal fertility of different 
farms. How often it happens that although two plots of 
land havp been subject to equal labor and expenditure, one 
may yield large returns every year, while the other scarcely 
yields enough to cover expenses. 

The argument that no land is worth what it has cost is 
mathematically -false, as we shall explain presently. This 
argument, moreover, does not apply to land for building pur¬ 
poses, because this land is always uncultivated. 

It is certain that if we add the value of all the labor and 
capital expended on a given piece of ground in one of our 
Eastern states, beginning with the colonial settler who first 
cleared it, we shall get a total far in excess of the present 
value of the laud. Hut for our calculation to be complete 
and correct, it would be necessary also to add all the receipts 
from the land, beginning with the same date. If we do 
this, there is no doubt that the balance of such corrected 
and completed accounts will show that the land has yielded 
a conS^intly increiising revenue. 

If, then, private property in land seems so hard to defend 
from the standpoint of abstract justice, why has it existed 
since time immemorial, and why has it been maintained by 
«the laws of almost all civilized peoples? Simply because it 
is based upon public utility, — which, indeed, is a sufficiently 
firnfbasis.^ Its origin is due to historical forces which we 

1 The important dlatlnotlon between landed property and other Idnda of 
property le dearly indicated by the Servian Code of Laws in the following 
danaesi — 
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shall discnss in the following section. These forces gradu¬ 
ally did away with primitive communism, and ultimately 
brought land under the scope of free and individual property, 
thus making it more nearly like property in movable com¬ 
modities. They gave rise, with the progress of agriculture 
and the development of civilization, to the gradual trans¬ 
formation of property and land. These forces were aa 
follows: — 

(1) The growth of population compelled mankind to 
practise more ** intjnsive ” farming, in order to produce an 
increasing food-supply. ^ 

(2} To stimulate labor it was considered necessary to 
give the cultivator not only a right to the products of«the 
land, but also to the land itself as the instrument of his 
labor. This right was at first temporary; but the period of 
its duration was made longer and longer, as the progress of 
agriculture required labors of longer duration. Finally, the 
right of property in land was made perpetual.^ 

Have these considerations, which originally gave rise to 
private property in land, now lost their validity as a means 

■i 

*^The right of property in prodnots and movable objects acquired by 
human exertion is based on the laws of nature.** 

** Hie right of property in immovable objects and in the soil, whether culti¬ 
vated or uncultivated, is confirmed by the constitution of the country and 
due to civil laws.'* * 

But some economists are unwilling to admit any distinction between what 
is absolutely just and what is socially desirable and convenient. Henge some 
of them continue trying to justify prjvate property in land by basing it on 
labor, while others (such aa Mr. LSon Walras) give up all attempt to defend 
it, and advocate the transformation of the Individual ownership of land into 
social property. (See the section on the Nationalization of Land.) 

1 The ^ht to the fruits of the earth carries with it a right to the earth it¬ 
self, at least for a certain period. The man who has sown the seed must be » 
given time to reap the harvest. The planter of vines must wait six or seven 
years for his first vintage; half a century must elapse before the dbom 
becomes a full-grown oak. Moreover, even annual crops, if the metliods of 
farming are at all advanced, require certain labors (such as manuring, 
improvements of the soil, drainage, and irrigation), which will not pay for 
themselves in less than ten, twenty, or even fifty yean. The man who has 
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of defence against the attacks of its adversaries ? We think 
not. 

With a more or less rapid but nevertheless constant in¬ 
crease of population, it is always important to choose that 
method of cultivating the soil and that system of ownership 

carried on these labors must be given a chance to recoup himself; otherwise 
he would never have undertaken them. 

Yet if property in land be based only on reasons of social utility, the pres* 
ent system has overshot the mark In two respects: — 

(1) It would have been sufScient to confine the right of properly to the 
land to which labor has really been applied. This principle, curioudy enough, 
underlies the laws of the Mohammedans regarding property In land, which 
are more in conformity with the principles of economics than ours. The 
Mohammedan law confines private property to such land as has beeif made 
the object of actual labor,—land that has been irrigated, or drained, or 
built upon, or planted upon, or tilled, or cleared, or levelled. This laud 
is designated as lioing land, in contradistinction to uncultivated or dead 
land, which remains collective property. ** When a man has put life into 
dead land,** says the prophet, *' it shall belong to him, and he shall have an 
exclusive right to it.** The application of this principle accounts for the fact 
that collective property in Algeria and Java, for example, still occupies an 
important place. 

Two-fifths of the area of France (64,000,000 acres) is in a ** state of nature,** 
but less than one-third of this land (16,000,000 acres) still belongs to the nation 
or the communes. All the rest has been brought under private property, on 
the basis of no other title than occupation. 

(2) We may well ask if it was really necessary to make the right of private 
j>roperty perpetual f This Characteristic far surpasses the exigencies of cul¬ 
tivation. Man, whose lifetime is but a brief span, does not require all eternity 
for the accomplishment of even the greatest enterprises. Tlie franchises of 
railroad and canal companies are granted only for terms of ninety-nine years, 
as a rule. In England, moreover, the laws are such that the possession of 
most of the land and buildings is limited to a period of ninety-nine years. 

Rigorous logic, however, would appear to justify the conclusion that the 
right of property should last as long as the object to which it applies. And 
the object in question is perpetual. The earth, in fact, is the only wealth 
which possesses this quality. Time, the destroyer of all things ,—tempue 
edax rertim, —has no effect on the land except to give it a new youth with 
eaoiirTetuming spring. This argument, however, is a specious one. What 
lasts forever is the productive power of natural forces, not the transforma¬ 
tions effected by labor, even though they be incorporated with the soil. In 
other words, that which gives most value to the land. —labor, advantageous 
location, etc.,—does not constitute an everlasting part of it. 
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which, for a given area, will provide food for the la^Jest 
possible number of persons.^ We believe that in strict 
justice society as a whole should own all the land. But 
society cannot better promote the interests of all than by 
, delegating this right to those who can make the best use of 
the land.^ Thus far, individual owners have succeeded in 
doing this, and, until proof to the contrary is forthcoming, 
we are justified in thinking that they are the persons to 
whom this social function may most safely be intrusted.* 


IV. The Evolution of Property in Land ' 

Not only is private property in land sanctioned by* all 
modern systems of legislation, but it is regarded as 
the very type of private property. When we speak of a 
man’s property, without using any qualifying term, we 
are generally understood to mean landed property or real 
estate. 

Yet we may regard it as certain, in spite of numerous con¬ 
troversies which have recently been waged on this subject, 
that property in land is an institution of relatively recent 

1 In Canada it has been observed that the indigenous races which live by 
hunting require the enormous ai'ea of fifteen square miles per person in order 
to obtain suflioient food. Below this liinir, famine decreases their numbers; 
But the system of agriculture practised in Western Europe enables the same 
area to support more than four thousand persons. 

> After having wavered somewha^ this is the conclusion which Herbmt 
Spencer reached in his book on Juaticn. ** While I adhere to the inference 
originally drawn, that the aggregate of men forming the community are the 
supreme owners of the land — an inference harmonizing with legal doctrine 
and dally acted upon in legislation—a fuller consideration of the matter has 
led me to the conclusion that individual ownership, subject to statewnuer-, 
ainty should be maintained.*' 

* Collectivists assure us that the collective cultivation of the soil npuld 
pfroduce far better results than those obtabied by Individual ownerBhi|i, be- 
oanse it alone would permit the employment of large-scale methods of produc¬ 
tion and procure the advantages that ensue therefrom. In thto oonoeetlon, 
the reader should refer to what has been said of large-scale and smaU-soale 
agriculture on page 170. 
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dal^, and that its establishment was even a matter of g^at 
difficulty.^ 

We may distinguish, in the evolution of landed property, 
six successive stages which we shall describe briefly.* 

(1) It is obvious that landed property cannot arise among 

peoples that live by hunting, or among pastoral races lead¬ 
ing a nomadic life. It can arise only with the beginnings of 
agriculture. And even in the early phases of agricultural 
life, landed property is not yet instituted. This is due to 
two circumstances. First, because the land is superabundant 
and 110 one feels the need of marking off his share. Secondly, 
because agricultural methods are still in a primitive state; 
thd farmer leaves one field as soon as it is exhausted^ and 
takes another. The land is cultivated in common, or at 
least without any effort to attribute separate, well-defined 
parts of it to particular individuals. It belongs to society 
as a whole, or rather to the Only the product of the 

soil belongs to the man or family cultivating it.* 

(2) Gradually the population becomes more sedentary 

^ The establishment of absolute private property in land is perhaps the 
most characteristic feature of Roman law; and yet, even in the early histoiy 
of Rome, it seems beyond question that individual property applied only to 
the home and to a narrowly limited area surrounding it. 

• Among the authors who consider that property was collective at the 
beginning, we may refer to: De Laveleye, ** l^imitive Property ; Sir Henry 
, Maine, Ancient Law"; Paul Lafargue, "The Evolution of Property.*' 
Hie position is upheld by Fustel de Coulanges, " Origin of Property 

in Land" ; Guiraud, " La propridtd fonclSre en GrSce.** 

* The order here given is lexical rather than chronological. We must not 
be undeistood to mean that in all countries property has gone through each 
of these stages in precisely the order given. The dominium ex jure quirUiumf 
for instance, —a form of free and absolute property, — preceded feudal prop* 
erty in point of time, although logically it was a superior form. 

^Irva per annoa mutant (they cliaiige their land annually) is a famoua 
phSe UB^ by Tacitus in speaking of the old Germans. The meaning of 
this phrase has recently been contested, and a new and somewhat paradoxical 
translation proposed, viz. "They change their rotation of crops yeariy.*' 
The system of tribal ownership of land :s still found in several countries, e,g* 
the at^ of the indigenous tribes of Algeria. 
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and more closely attached to the land. It also becomes denseri 
and is forced to adopt more productive methods of agricul¬ 
ture. Thus the first stage is succeeded by a second, viz. 
that of temporary possession together with periodical dm- 
ttons. Though the land is still regarded as belonging to 
society, it is divided equally among all the heads of families. 
This division, moreover, is temporary, not permanent. First 
of all, it is only for a period of one year, this space of time 
being sufficient for the ordinary cycle of agricultural opera* 
tioiis. Then, as methods of husbandry improve and culti¬ 
vators require a longer time for the accomplishment and 
fruition of their labors, the partition of the land is gradually 
idlowed to last for much longer periods. This system df a 
periodical division of the land still exists in Russia, and 
is known as the mir; it is even found in several Swiss can¬ 
tons under the name of allmend. The community as a 
whole (t.^. the population of each village), owns the land 
and distributes it among its members by a periodical division, 
the frequency of which varies from one commune to another.^ 

(3) There comes a time when these periodical divisions 
fall into disuse. Skilful farmers who have improved the 
land do not willingly submit to an arrangement which at 
certain intervals deprives them, to the profit of the community, 
of the increase of value due to their labor. Thus arisesc. 

> The territory of the commune is ilirided Into three classes. The first 
Includes the land upon which building^ have been erected, together with tlie 
gardens 'around them, lliis property is hereditary ; it may be sold, and is 
not subject to division. The second includes the arable land, which la divided 
at certain intervals into portions as equal as possible, according to the num¬ 
ber of inhabitants. ' The third consists of meadow-land and forests, and 
generally remains undivided both with regard to use and to ownership. The , 
mir, an assembly consisting of the heads of the families, has sovereign power 
in the distribution of shares and the system of cultivation. (For fiU^er 
details consult Kovalewsky, ** Le Rdglme lliconomlque de la Russie.) m is a 
matter of controversy among Russian economists*whether this institution is 
only a survival, bound soon to disappear (as it has already disappeared in 
the rest of Europe), or, on the contrary, the precuraor of a future form of 
property. 
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fch^ institution of family praprietorBhip^ each family hence* 
forward being regarded as the permanent owner of its share 
of land. Yet this is not individual property, for the right 
of disposal does not exist. The head of the family can neither 
sell the laud, nor give it away, nor bequeath it after his 
death; for it is regarded as a collective patrimony and not 
as individual property. This system can now be studied in 
the family communities of Eastern Europe, especially the 
Zadruyaa of Bulgaria and Croatia, which consist of between 
fifty and sixty persons; they are now rapidly disappearing 
because* .of the spirit of independence manifested by the 
younger members of the family. 

^4) The evolution of landed property passes also through 
a stage which, though accidental, has never been wanting in 
the history of human societies. I refer to conquest. There 
is probably not a single territorj' anywhere on the surface of 
the earth that has not been taken by force at some time or 
other from the peox3le that occupied it, and been appropria¬ 
ted by the conquering racc.^ The victors, however, in virtue 
of their position as conquerors and masters did not care to 
cultivate the land, but merely assumed the legal ownership 
and overlordshi]),” leaving the subjected people practically 
in possession of the soil. Land tenure was more or less akin 
to actual ownership, but always limited by the terms of an 
agreement betwoen lord and vassal; obligations ** were im¬ 
posed upon file latter; dues and services were exacted from 
him by the lord; and he could not alienate the land or 
leave it without the lord’s permission.^ For several centuries 

> Ab a proof of the influence which conquest has had upon the eyolntlon of 
landed property, Herbert Spencer makes the interesting obaerration that the 
regionn In which the old forms of collective property have been best preserved 
araprecisely those poor and mountainous localities whose situation has ena* 
Um them to escape conquest. 

s Accounts of the system of land-holding under feudalism, the very basis 
of which was a peculiar system of land-tenure, may be found in tiie following 
publications; A. H. Wallace, **Land Nationalization'*; S. W. Thackeray, 
^'The Land and the Community ’*; the artiole on **liand** in Bliss' Sney 
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this Bjstem, known as fmdalim^ was the foundation of filie 
social and political constitution of Europe. There are still 
traces of it in many countries. Especially in England, almost 
all landed property is still, in the eyes of the law, held by 
a limited tenure, and is hedged about by a multitude of re¬ 
strictions very difficult to remove.^ 

(5} The growth of individualism and of equality before 
the law, together with the abolition of the feudal system, 
particularly in those coiuitries which felt the influence of the 
French Revolution of 1789, led to a fifth stage wliich marks 
our own epoch. This is characterized by the final establish¬ 
ment of free property in land, with all its attributes. Never¬ 
theless, property in land is not entirely on the same footifig 
as personal or movable property. There are numerous points 
of difference, familiar to lawyers; but the essential differenee 
consists of additional difficulties connected with the trans¬ 
fer of property iu land, or so-called realty,^ 

elopeAia of Social Beform; Cnnningbain, ** Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce,'* Vol. 1; Emerton, “Medisoval Europe." 

1 “ Thus was established, in our English law, the cardinal maxim with re¬ 
gard to the possession of lauds,, vis., that the king is the sole master and the 
original owner of all the land in the kingdom." (Consult Blackstone's 
" Commentaries.") 

> By the English statute of frauds, reSiiacted by the great majority of our 
state legislatures, a conveyance cf an estate or interest in land (except leases i 
for three years or leas) is required to be in writing and signed by the party 
undertaking the same. As a general rule this conveyance must also be *' under 
seal," although such seal in some of our states may be a mere dourlah bf the 
pen. 

Again, a wife must join with her husband in signing or acknowledging a 
deed or mortgage of laxid^ in order that the title may be perfect. 

Other instances of the formalities and difficulties trammelling the tnmsfer 
of land in this country are these : — 

As soon as the grantee of real estate obtains a deed or mortgage of it, he 
must have it recorded by a public official, ~ generally the county clerl^or 
register of deeds. In order to eiititle it to record, the conveyance must he 
acknowledged by the grantor before a proper officer,—a notary public, a 
commissioner of deeds, or the like. Upon the sale of real estate it is custom¬ 
ary for the vendor to furnish an " abstract of title " or " search," showing the 
true condition of the title. 
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1^6) But one more step must be taken in order that landed 
property shall be precisely like personal property. This step 
consists in making property in land perfectly mobile or trans- 
ferable^ i.e. making it possible for any person not only to 
call the land his own, but to dispose of it as simply and as 
easily as of any other object of value. This iin^ step has 
been accomplished in a new country, Australia, by the cele¬ 
brated Torrens system,^ which enables the owner of real 
estate to put his land, so to speak, into his pocket-book in 
the form of a piece of paper, and to transfer it to some 
one else as easily as if it were a bank note, or at least 
a bill of exchange. Efforts have recently been made to 
introduce this system in the old countries of Europe, and 
it is probable that tlie logic of facts and the natural laws 
of social evolution outlined above will lead to its ultimate 
acceptance everywhere. 

The inference tliat may be drawn from this rapid review 
is that property in land has gradually and steadily departed 
from its original collective form and become increasingly indi¬ 
vidualistic, thus approaching more and more closely the state 
of affairs in which private property in land is practically 

I This syBtem, named after the man who caused its adoption in New 
South Wales about fifty years ago, consists essentially of the following 
' features: — 

(1) There is a regUtfir in whicli each plot of ground has its own page, giving 
a pla^ and description of it and containing, as it were, a history of the land 
since the time when it became private propcity. 

(2) There Is a title-deed^ which is a facsimile sometimes even a photo¬ 
graphic reproduction, of the corresponding leaf in the register. When this 
has been handed over to the owner, it absolutely represents the land itself and 
may he sold, given for security, etc. 

The purpose of this system, as Torrens himself declared, is to rid landed 
property of all the barriers that prevented free access'to it, “like the port- 
colUs, drawbridge and moats which prevented access to the castles of our 
ancestors. ** This system, adopted in turn by all the Anstralssian colonies, as 
well aj in some other English colonies and in Tonis, is under consideration 
in several countries. Several legislative attempts have been made to introduce 
it in England. It was adopted in lUinols. a number of years ago, but soon 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of that state. 
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indistinguishable from private property in personal goods 
and capital.^ 

V. The Hire of Land 

In the United States, agriculture has been carried on 
chiefly by the proprietors themselves, not by agricultural 
tenants. There are millions of farms just large enough to 
employ profitably the labor of the proprietor and his family.* 
The good effects of the system of private land tenure are 
most conspicuously seen, when, as is here the case, the owner 
and the occupier of the land are one and the samei person. 
“ Under these conditions, land ownership serves at once as a 
motive to zeal in labor and to liberality in investmeht. 
When one man owns the laud and another occupies it, the 
right of tlie owner to the benefit of all improvements not 

1 This tendency furnishes presumptive evidence against a future coUec- 
tivistic organization of society. Yet it is not conclusive evidence, for we 
have already pointed out several cases of regivssive evolution. 

* The following census statistics show the character of ^our agricultural 
tenures. 
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The figures for 1880 and 1890 do not Include farms with an area of less 
than 8 acres which reported the sale of leas than 8000 worth of products in 
the census year. On the other hand, many farms were counted twice in 
those years whenever they were tilled in part by the owner, and rented in part. 

Although the relative number of farms cultivated by owners has decreased 
since 1880, the census authorities call attention to the fact that the feoas 
operated by owners have increased fester since 1860 than the agricultural 
population. Such an increase can only be possible providing the increase in 
the nnmber of tenants has been by the elevation of former wage emph^eea to 
the position of farm tenants. (See Twelfth Census^ VoL V, pages xliil and 
Ixzvil.) 
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inlrequentlj aots as a discouragemeat to the occupier and 
prevents him from laboring with the zeal or the skill which 
he would otherwise use.” ^ 

In England, the land is usually owned by some rich man 
who possesses large estates, but does not care to engage in 
the active business of farming. The farmer hires the land 
and its improvements from the proprietor, and stocks it with 
cattle, carts, improved implements of all kinds, and then 
employs day-laborers to do the manual work, laboring him¬ 
self in superintendence, in keeping accounts, buying and 
selling,^etc. The laborer, generally speaking, is nothing but 
a laborer, and the tenant-farmer is his employer. ^ 

•Rent, by which we now mean the income which the pro¬ 
prietor of a farm receives for letting it to an entrepre¬ 
neur, closely resembles the income from labor (called 
wages')^ and the income from capital (called interetf)* Like 
wages and interest, rent is agreed upon by contract in ad¬ 
vance of the business enterprise in which land, labor, or 
capital are to be engaged; in consideration of a regular 
money annuity,^ the landlord abandons all claim to the prod¬ 
ucts of the farm. But although there is a close legal 
resemblance, there is in reality a great difference. For in 
the contract between the laborer and the entrepreneur or em- 

1 Hadley, ** EconomicB,'’ page 190. When the farms cultivated by owners 
are very small, the methods of tarmlug are likely to be primitive, capital is 
likelyito be iiisuflUcieiit, and a few bad seasons may lead to distress and min. 
The disadvantages under which so-called peasant pntprieCors suffer are 
briefly indicated in .Tevons, ** I’rimcr of Political Economy/* page 88. 

* Jevons, ** l*riraer of Political Economy.** 

* It must be noted, however, that just as the wage system has been 
amended by what is known as profit-sharing, and the payment of interest 
transformed Into the payment of dividends, so also the system of tenantry 
or leasing land to others is sometiiiies supplanted by tlie metayer system, 
wlflbh plays an important part hi France, Italy, and several other countries. 
This system, whereby the cultivator gives a share of Uie product to the pro¬ 
prietor, who generally furnishes the stock and improvements, also prevails to 
a large extent in the south of the United States. (See the statistics regard¬ 
ing share tenantry on page 006, note 2.) 
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lAoyer, the latter occupies the predominant situation, wheneas 
in the contract between the landowner and the entrepreneur 
known as the tenant, the former undoubtedly has the advan¬ 
tage. History f uniishes few instances of employers exploited 
by their laborers; but it offers innumerable examples of 
tenants robbed by their landlords. Wiiile legislative bodies 
sometimes feel called upon, on the one hand, to'establish 
a minimum rate of wages (as in Belgium), they are also 
obliged, on the other hand, to fix a maadmum rental (as in 
Ireland). 

We have already said that the price actually pai(^ for the 
use of a farm does not necessarily coincide with economic 
rent, wliich is distinct and separate from wages and ^.ii- 
terest, and due solely to forces that are independent of the 
landlord's conduct. Tiie price x^aid for the hire of a farm 
(for which the French vocabulary has a distinct term, 
fermage)y is usually greater than the land-rent. There 
are usually buildings, roads, fences, drains, and other im¬ 
provements, of which the landlord is also the owner; in 
respect of these, he is a cax)ita1ist, and the return he receives 
is interest. Again, the pressure of necessity may oblige 
the tenant to x>ay the landlord not only the surplus that is 
due to natural and social forces, but, in addition to this, a 
part of the reward of his own labor. Yet it may happen, 
contrariwise, when tenants are not numerous but in great* 
demand, that the price for hiring farms will be less than the 
land-rent; in which case the tenant retains for himself a 
part of the proceeds due to the natural advantages of the 
land. 

The price which the tenant x)ays for the use of a farm is 
governed by the same laws as the rate of wages or of interest, , 
t.s. by the laws of supply and demand. In new countries, 
where land is abundant, and where everybody Can ftnd 
vacant land upon which to settle as landlord, tenants usually 
will hot consent to pay more for luring a farm than the 
interest on the capital that has been put into it. Wherever, 
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on^ the other hand, the population is very dense, the land 
entirely occupied, and the wealth of the nation entirely agri¬ 
cultural — as in Algeria or Ireland — the high rent may leave 
the tenant barely enough to support life.^ 

The system of tenantry and the income due to it, although 
sanctioned by venerable custom, must be regarded as incom¬ 
patible with the best interests of society, for reasons quite 

1 In Algeria, the tenants called khammes retain only one-fifth of the harvest. 

It is well known that in Ireland the rent of farms has increased to such on 
extent that part of the population has died of hunger, another part of it 
has been obliged to emigrate, while tliose who remain are in permanent 
insurrection. Since 1881 a series of land laws have been promulgated for 
tli^sole purpose of introducing more humane conditions among teiiants. 
The remarkable law of lOO:), which will probably mark an epoch in the his- 
toiy of the country, pn)videB that the British government shall assist Irish 
tenants to purchase Uicir land upon equitable terms. 

Where the system of teiiantiy prevails, as in England, a great deal de¬ 
pends, of course, on the nature of the agreement between the landowner 
and the farmer. Many English landlords refuse to let their land for long 
periods. They like to have farmers who are tenants at vrillf and can be 
turned off their farms at a year's notice, and deprived of tlie value of all 
improvements they have made, if tlicy offend the great landowner. Tenants 
at will have no inducement to improve their farms, because this would tempt 
the landowner to turn them out or to raise the rent. ** There are two modes 
of remedying the unfortunate state of land tenure in this countiy," says 
Professor Jevons, speaking of Great Britain, “ namely, (1) By a system of 
long leases; (2) By tenant right." 

* "A lease is a fonnal agreement to let land or houses to a tenant for a 
certain number of years, at a fixed rent and with various conditions which 
' are cagefully stated to prevent inisunderatanding. When land is taken by 
a farmer under a lease for thirty years or more, it becomes almost like bis 
own property, because, in the earlier part of his term, he can make great 
improvements, and yet be buto of getting the value back before the lease 
comes to an end. In the eastern parts of England and Scotland, where the 
farms ore largest and best managed, these long leases are the usual mode of 
letting land.** * 

" Another good arrangement ie tenant rights which consists in giving the 
tenAit a right to claim the value of any unexhausted improvements which he 
may have made in his farm, if he be turned out of it.*’ 

Modem society often so far modifies the principle of private property in 
land SB to Introduce rents insteail of competitive ones; that is to say, 

-the rent is determined by public arbitration between landlord and tenant. 
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different from those which led us to antagonize the w^ge 
system. We believe that tenancy is bound to make way for 
direct cultivation by the owners themselves, either separately 
or, better still, through partnership or cooperation. 

Our first objection to the tenant system is that it under- 
mines private property in land by destroying the validity 
of the principal argument in favor of that institution. We 
have pointed out that private property in land does not 
owe its existence to natural ’* or divine ” law, but simply 
to the recognition that it is the most productive method 
of cultivating the soil, and the system most conform to 
the general interest. We have taken it for granted that 
no one can make better use of the land than the owner hjm- 
self. But this assumption loses all sense when the owner, 
by leasing his land to a tenant, shifts the work of culti¬ 
vation upon some one else and goes off to a large city or 
a foreign country to live on the income drawn from his 
estates. 

The landlord who, instead of cultivating the soil, uses it 
simply as an instrument of money-making and a means to 
live in idleness, is ill suited for the social mission assigned 
to him. It is difficult' to conceive that the land has been 
distributed to certain men simply in order to furnish them 
with an income, conmm&re naft*, in the same way that 
kings formerly distributed benefices and prebends among" 
their favorites. The very reasons which seemed sufficient 
to justify the right of property in land militate againi^t the 
system of tenantry. 

A second complaint against the system is that the separa¬ 
tion of the roles of landowner and farmer, which results from 
the leasing of lapd, is disastrous to agriculture. To make ^ 
the best and fullest use of the land, a man must love the 
soil and cling to it. But when the land is cultivated* by 
tenants, this love of the soil is necessarily weakened, both in 
the landlord and the tenant. The former often lives far 
away from the land and sometimes knows nothing about it s 
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th^ latter merely hires it for a while and does not care what 
ultimately becomes of it.^ 

The arguments presented in favor of the tenant system 
are these: — 

(1) It is uncommon to find a landlord — unless he be 
an absentee — who has absolutely no interest in the land. 
The system of tenantry, moreover, constitutes a division of 
labor in perfect harmony with a satisfactory organization of 
production. “Tlie landlord,” says Professor Leroy-Heau- 
lieu, ‘^stands for the future and perpetual interests of the 
farm, whereas the tenant considers its present and tempo¬ 
rary interests.” 

^ut even supposing that the landlord always understands 
his part perfectly, it is possible that these present and future 
interests may conflict with each other; hence it would be 
better that both intei‘ests be in care of the same person. 

(2) To forbid leasing land to tenants would compel many 
owners to sell their estates, and would thus exclude from 
land-holding a number of persons whose age, sex, or profes¬ 
sion, or whose obligatory absence or extensive possessions 
make it impossible for them to cultivate their estates them¬ 
selves. 

This may well be true; but this result constitutes an 
advantage rather than an evil. If these persons cannot 

* In certain parts of France, whenever people remark upon the inferiority 
of crqpe on certain farms, it is not uncommon to hear the reply, ** Oh, one 
ean*t expect anything better, lliat land is only hire Amd.** 

The VMtayer system Is not open to the objectioLs stated above. Hie 
customary complaint against it is tliat it is a system of cultivation suited 
only for barbarous, comparatively uncivilized peoples, and compatible solely 
with poor and primitive methods of farming. But this depends on the 
method of agriculture and on the terms of the contract, which are very 
elastio. In Tascany the metayer system has bemi found perfectly com- 
paEble with advanced methods of cultivation. It possesses, over the system 
ef tenantry, the following two advantages: — 

(1) It prevents the landlord from losing Interest in the cnltlvatlon. 

(2) It never emhaTrasses the tenant with regard to paying rent, inasmuch 
18 Im pays ia goods out of each harvest—when there is one. 
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properly perform their function as landowners, let t^^em 
cease to be landowners! If we want to preserve private 
property in land, it must become an occupation, a profession, 
a function, and all economic and legal means must be em¬ 
ployed to attain a social condition of affairs in which the 
function of landowner shall fall only to the lot of those 
persons who are willing and competent to perform it, i.e. to 
those who will themselves cultivate the land.^ A function 
that is so important for the welfare of society must not be 

leased or delegated. 

In the United States the present favorable condition of 
affairs is largely duo to the fact that millions of settlers have 
found homes on land obtained from the government by gift 
or at prices of from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. Land may be 
secured through the General Land Office, either by direct 
purchase or under the homestead laws.^ Hence, the public- 
land states of the Central West, built up by settlers upon 
land purchased or granted out of the “public domain,” are 
composed for the most part of a large number of proprietors, 
not of separate classes of landlords and tenants. Under the 
homestead law, “any. citizen of the United States, or any 
person who lias declared his intention of becoming such, who 
is the head of a family, or has attained his majority, or has 

1 The abore statement must not be Interpreted as an acceptance of the ^ 
formula: *‘The land should belong to small proprleton.’* Small fSnnlng 
with scant capital is as undesirable as the tenantry system. Small proppietoits 
are usually uuprogressive. It is not necessary that the land be held only by 
those who guide the plough or wield the hoe. Large landowners frequently 
introduce better methods, which would never have been tried 1^ small 
proprietors unless the former had proved them to be successfhl. 

* Before 1820, the minimum price of land was $2 per acre; the price 
was then reduced to 11.25. Some lands may stiU be purchased at that rate, 
while others are held at $2.60 per acre. The public domain of the United 
States open to settlement comprised, on July 1, 1002, over five hundred Ihil- 
llon acres (excluding Alaska and our new insular possessions). These lands 
are partly dtuated in the Rocky Mountain and Faciflo Coast states and terrio 
tories; a large share are arki, and probably can never be brought under 
fultivatloD. 
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Berred in the army or navy in time of war, and is not already 
the proprietor of more than 160 acres of land in any state 
or territory, is entitled to enter a quarter section (160 acres), 
or any less amount of unappropriated public land, and may 
acquire title thereto by establishing and maintaining resi¬ 
dence thereon, and improving and cultivating the land for 
a period of five years.” ^ 

In France, the law encourages cultivation by the owners 
themselves and facilitates the formation of small landed 
estates.^ These laws, however, have injurious effects when 
they increase the limitations on the transfer of land belong¬ 
ing to minors, to married women, or to corporations. For in 
thii case it becomes necessary to let the land to tenants. Inas¬ 
much as the land is forcibly kept in the hands of persons 
who cannot cultivate it themselves. Thus, under the pretext 
of protecting the interests of certain individuals, the welfare 
of society is jeopardized. 

1 For the fiscal year ended June 30,1902, the homestead entries amounted 
to 14,03.3,246 acres. The sales of public lands for the same period amounted ' 
to •6,880,088.06. 

The extent to which adirantage lias been taken of our land laws and home¬ 
stead laws by the people of the country accounts In no small measure for the 
facta indicate on page 006, note 2. The following figures from the census 
of 1900 are also interesting in this connection:— 

* Families occupying encumbered farms of their own .... 1,094,673 

Families occupying imencumbered .... 2,422,678 


gotal families occupying their own farms.3,617,261 

Families occupying hired farms. 2,018,908 

Total families occupying farms.6,631,164 


* About one-third of the farms of France—30 per cent—are under the 
id^ime of tenantry, 12 per cent under the metayer system, and 62 per cent 
cultivated by the owners themselves. This is a favorable state of aflain. 
There are few countries, except new ones and colonies, in which the 
sysflm of tenantry occupies so small a place. In Great Britain, for ex¬ 
ample, the conditions of tenure are radically different, for there ten-elev¬ 
enths of the land (according to Mulhall) belong to one two-hundredths part 
of the population. 
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VI. Plans for Nationalizing the Land 

The classical economists themselves grasped the nature 
and essential consequences of private property in land. 
They pointed out that it is a sort of monopoly, justified by 
present custom, but hardly defensible on grounds of social 
justice. Naturally, therefore, social reformers have long 
sought to bring actual conditions into better harmony with 
our ideals of justice. Not only full-fledged socialists, but 
economists and philosophers having little sympathy with 
socialism, and even liberals and individualists, have either 
condemned individual property in land, or at least admitted 
the desirability of some kind of social co-proprietorship hs a 
corrective of its disadvantages. They have, in other words, 
suggested an extension of what is known as the government’s 
'‘right of eminent domain,” and proposed methods for re¬ 
forming, in the interests of society as a whole, the institution 
of property in laiid.^ 

The most important plans for reform may be summarized 
as follows: — 

(1) The perpetuity of property rights in land should be sup- 
prened^ and a system of leases substituted for it. The govern¬ 
ment should buy the land and lease it to individuals for culti- 

t 

1 We cannot here disciue the agrarian eocialiem of antiquity, despite 
its importance, nor devote any space to an account of the rise of land 
nationalization schemes in the. various countries of Europe. The names 
most closely associated with this movement are as follows: In Belgium, 
Colins and de Laveleye ; in Switzerland, Lfon Walras and Charles Secr^tan; 
in France, Renouvier and Fouillte; in Germany, H. H. Gossen and M. 
Fltlrscheim. 

In England, the theory of land nationalization goes back at least as far as 
Thomas Spence, who in 1776 advocated the ** paiochiallzing*' of land **ao* 
that there shall be no more nor other landlords than the parishes.'' ^ The 
most eminent of recent land nationallzers are A. R. Wallace, the naturalist, 
and a school of Christian socialists who teach categorically that private 
property in land is illegitimate. ('* All the earth is mine," sidd the Lord.) 
Herbert Spencer, an extreme individualist, expresdy condemned landed 
property in his earlier works, but subsequently changed his views somewhat. 
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Tatlbn during periods of fifty, seventy, or even ninety-nine 
years, in much the same manner that it grants franchises to rail¬ 
road companies'. When this time liad elapsed, the government 
would again acquire possession of the land, just as the French 
government will acquire the ownership of French railroads 
in 1950. Then tlie government could lease the land for a 
new period, requiring the lessees to pay, either in a lump sum 
or in annual rent, the surplus value or unearned increment 
of the land. In tliis way the government or the “ State,’' 
representing society as a wliole, would receive all the un¬ 
earned increment, and collect an enormous revenue that 
would ultimately permit the abolition of all taxes. 

Although Leroy-Beaulieu asserts the contrary, such a 
system would not be incompatible with good husbandry; 
the greatest undertakings of modern times—such as rail¬ 
roads, the Suez Canal, etc. — have been carried on under this 
system. Precautions should, of course, be taken to renew 
leases a sufficient time before they expire. It must be con¬ 
ceded that this arrangement would be more likely to promote 
good husbandry than the system (now prevailing in many 
countries) under which almost all the land is cultivated by 
poor tenants who may be sent away at the caprice of the 
landowner^ 

. But the execution of this project would at the very outset 
encounter an insurmountable obstacle, inasmuch as justice 
woul^ require that the land be bought from its present owners 
at an equitable price; and this would be absolutely ruinous. 
The present value of land in this country is probably more 
than thirty billion dollars, i.e. about fifteen times the total 
national debt of the United States. This amount would 
• have to be borrowed to indemnify the landowners.^ 

^ A few yeazB ago we aaggeated, as a piaotieaUe scheme, that the govem- 
ment paiohase the lands by paying for them Immedlatdy, but not requite 
their actual transfer until ninety-nine yean aftersrard. Under these cironm- 
■Cances, land could be bought at low prices; for the proprietor would compare, 
ou the one hand, the relinquishment of his properly at a time so far distut 
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(2) A second sy stem^ advocated by the elder and the youdj^i 
Mill, and perhaps even by the Physiocrats, has acquired 
widespread celebiity since its advocacy by Henry George,^ 
an American, under the name of single tax syetem. It con¬ 
sists simply in levying an increasing tax on land values, the 
increase being so adjusted as to absorb the whole economic 
rent, or what is sometimes styled the unearned increment of 
land values. Mr. George, who must not be called a social- 

that neither he nor even hia grandchildren would enffer from it, and on the 
other liand, the sum of money that might be had immediately. Under these 
circumstances, he would hardly hesitate to accept a very low price. 

The amounts to be offei'cd can be calculated by means of annuity tables; 
•1000 h) be paid in a hundred years, Le. in 2003, at the rate of 6 per8ent 
would now be worth •T.W. Thus 930,000,000,000,—taking this to be the 
value of the land in the United States,—deliverable lii 100 years, are 
'theoretically worth about ^240,000,000, paid now in cash. 

Professor Leroy-Beaulieu, while designating this system of purchase as 
“ perhaps the most ingenious ** of all that have been proposed, rejects it as 
impracticable. We will admit that a social reform for which we must wait 
a hundred years is not worth much. The rate of capitalization, moreover, 
has changed since the above plan was proposed, and the whole calculation 
mnst be greatly modified. At the present customary interest-rate of 8 per 
cent, many more million dollars would have to be i>ald now as a mathe¬ 
matical equivalent of thirty billions payable one hundred years hence. 

^ George^s book, ** Progress and Poverty,*’ finished in 1870, has been 
translated into several foreign languages and has aroused considerable com¬ 
ment in nearly all the nations of Western Europe. t 

>It is plain that the two **systems*’ summarized by Professor Gide 
resemble each other very closely. The difference between them lies mainly 
in the fact that Mr. George proposes to gradually tax the rent,” while the 
first aystem proposes gradually to ” take the land.” The first system is in no 
wise incompatible with the taxation of land values, but it lays most stress 
upon the actual acquisition of the land by public authorities. Mr. George’s 
system would ** tax the landlord out of existence,” and is opposed to indemni¬ 
fication. The first aystenr seems to coincide with that of the English ** Land 
Nationaliution Society,” which proposes to pay for the land. The second 
system, on the other hand, appears identical with that of the English ” Igmd 
Restoration League,” now called the “League for the Taxation of Land 
Valnes.” This league opposes every proposal for “ land purchase ” or “ for 
creating a new class of landlords under the name cd peasant proprietors.” 
It should be noted, however, that John Stuart Mill contemplated the full 
compensation of the existing body of landowners. 
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ist,* for he accepts the institution of private property, holds 
that the economic rent of land is due entirely to the growth 
of population, which increases the demand for products of 
the land, and raises rents; he holds that a single tax,” — 
equal to the rental value of all land, apart from improve¬ 
ments, — would yield more than enough to support the gov¬ 
ernment and would make all other taxation unnecessary. ^ 

The great practical objection to this plan is that there are 
usually two elements in the increased value of land: one arises 
from various social and impersonal causes; but the other is 
due to the labor of the landowner, or at least to the capital 
that ho has advanced. In establishing such a tax we should 
hdVe to be careful not to touch this second element — not only 
for fear of violating the principles of equity, but also for fear 
of discouraging all spirit of enterprise and all progress in 
agriculture, wliich even now is too much subject to routine. 
The separation of these two elements, however, is practically 
impossible; the landowner himself could not do it accurately, 
nor would a public olKcer bo better able to do it. 

Note, moreover, that if society profits by all gains in the 
value of land, on the ground that they are due to no exertion 
or sacrifice on the part of the owner, it is in equity bound to 
make good all losses arising from the decreased value due 
I to social causes over which he has no control, —and this for 
precisely the same reasons. ‘ 

Finally, we must raise the same objection as that uiged 
against the first system. The confiscation of rent by taxa- 

> Bpaoe does not permit a detailed examination here of the dngle tax sys¬ 
tem proposed by Mr. George. We refer the reader to ** Progress and Pov¬ 
erty,** and to the following literature: Bliss, ***Enoyclopii^ia of Social 
Reform** (articles on Land, Land Nationalization and Single Tax); Walker, 
**Bolitical Economy**; Bullock, **Political Economy*'; Bastable, "Public 
Finance**; Plehn, "Public Finance'*; Ely, "Taxation*'; SeUgman, "Es¬ 
says in Taxation." These books contain a dlsousslon of the economic, 
ethical, practical, and financial aspects of the scheme. 

* As Francis Walker put it: " ' Heads I win, tails you lose,* is not a game 
at which the state can, in decency or fhlmess, play with its citlrons.** 
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tion would have the same effect as the confiscation of*the 
land itself. It would destroy the value of land as such and 
give rise to the necessity for paying an indemnity to the 
present holders, although Henry George expressly denies 
this. The ensuing financial difficulties would be much like 
those already pointed out.^ 

While it must be admitted that the unqualified ownership 
of land enables the laud-holding class to reap an unearned 
benefit at the expense of the community, yet, for the reasons 
given above, we regard land nationalization as impracticable 
in BO far as it concerns property already established. But 
our objections are not entirely valid with regard to future 
property, that is to say, the right to cultivate new laifds. 
In most new countries and colonies, there is still a large 
public domain wliich is rapidly being cut down by enormous 
grants of land, or sales made at very low prices by the gov¬ 
ernment. We believe that the government could easily have 
retained the proprietorship of this soil, and merely granted 
leases to individual cultivatoi's. In this way the government 
could have retained control of property that will ultimately 
become very valuable, thus making it much easier, perhaps, 
for future generations to solve the social problem.^ But the 
evil effects of private property in laud are least felt in those 
very countries in which it would be an exceedingly simplec 

> Many of the present possesRora of the land having paid the fall j^rioe in 
good faith, it would, ae Francis Walker declares, be simple robbery for the 
state to reassert its interest in tlie land witliout fully indemnifying the owners. 

If the present system is changed, why should the burden be thrown upon the 
single class of landowners ? 

* Refer to the note on page 600. Tlie Dutch government has followed this 
plan with its vast colonial possessions. It has not sold the land, but leased it ^ 
for periods of about 76 years. In Australia a league that was formed for the pur¬ 
pose of introducing the same system there did not meet with success. The |irln- 
clple of national ownership has been adopted in a somewhat platonic form by 
New Zealand, the government of which leases the land for a period of 999 years. 

Even in old countries this plan could be applied in the ease of mlnea. 
The ownership of mines is distinct and different, economically and legally, 
from property in land. 
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mfttter to preyent them. In fact, priyate property in land 
has innumerable advantages and no disadvantages in a new 
country still in the early stages of its economic development, 
— such as the Argentine Republic or Australia. In these 
countries, landed property is confined to areas that have 
been cleared, and spreads only with the spread of oiUtiva- 
tion; hence this property is hallowed, as it were, by labor. 
The soil under private ownership, moreover, represents but 
a fraction of the whole soil, and land is still superabundant; 
therefore, land and agriculture, like any other commodity or 
occupation, are subject to the law of competition and do not 
constitute monopolies. 

^With the development of society, however, and as the 
population becpmes denser, the character of landed property 
begins to change and gradually acquires the nature of a 
monopoly; this monopolistic nature, moreover, continually 
becomes more pronounced. And when this stage is reached, 
it is too late to buy back the land.^ 

^ It Ib not a mere coincidence that Henry George's theoileB have found bo 
wide an acc^tance in Great Britain, where there 1b now no general customary 
access to portions of the soil for the great mass of the people, and where the 
great majority of the population, in Ireland as well as England and Scotland, 
depend on a few landowners both for a dwelling-place and for an oppor¬ 
tunity to carry on any kind of production. According to an unsigned 
article on Land in Blias's “ Eucyclopsdia of Social Reform,*' ** in England 
only one person in twenty is an owner of land; in Scotland, one in twenty- 
five ; in Ireland, one in seventy-nine; and the great majority of landholden 
in OAat Britain own less than one acre each." 

Nor is it a simple coincidence that the greatest American advocate of the 
single tax made most of his observations in San Erancisco, at a time when 
the number and wealth of the population was increasing at a marvellous rate, 
and many fortunes were made by the Bale of imimproved land, the value of 
which increased enormously in a very brief qnce of time. It is in large 
cities, and especlslly in rapidly growing cities in new countries, that the 
uqgamed increment of land is most striking. Take an example of this: 
Mr. F. B. Chandler, a Chicago Real Estate Agent, found that a quarter acre 
of raw prairie land now at the intersection of two prominent business streets 
in that city, which, in 1880, was worth f20, or the equivalent of 18^ d^s* 
labor at fl.fiO a day, in 1804 was worth #1,860,000, or the equivalent of 
8777 yean* labor. 
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VII. The Subdivision of Property in Land 

Social evolution, by which property in land tends evei 
more closely to resemble propei*ty in capital or commodities 
(see page 605), naturally diminishes the evils of the indi¬ 
vidual ownership of land. 

It facilitates, on the one hand, the division of land, thus 
distributing the h.nd among a large number of persons. And 
what danger, we are led to ask, can there be in a monopoly 
when millions of men, including a majority of the citizens 
(as in the United States and France) share in it ? 

It facilitates, on the other hand, the iramferahility of latfti, 
that is to say its rapid and frequent change of ownership, 
thus depriving the unearned valne of the land of the char¬ 
acter of a perpetual and increasing advantage. The increase 
of unearned value, being as a rule very slow and intermittent, 
produces scarcely perceptible effects during the short time 
that the property is in the possession of the same person; 
it is, moreover, taken into account whenever the land changes 
owners. 

The forces which bring about these two results are pri¬ 
marily economic. But legislative bodies are certainly able to 
exert great influence by adopting measures for either favor¬ 
ing them or counteracting them, as the case may be. 

In old countries, where land is scarce, the establishqient 
of a protectionist system, for example, would manifestly tend 
to aggravate the monopolistic character of land-ownership, 
whereas free trade would impair it by admitting the compe¬ 
tition of foreign soils. 

Again, the laws of inheritance are potent factors for good 
or evil in this respect. In England, for instance, the legjs^ 
lature, prompted by a desire to maintain the position of the 
aristocracy, which has helped make the nation great, has 
established a'number ofrights” which make it well-nigh 
impossible to alienate the land, and which thus keep the 
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land almost by force in the constant possession of the same 
family. In addition to countless expenditures and formali¬ 
ties attending the transfer of land, there is the ** right of 
primogeniture,” the ** right of entail,” tlie right of substitu¬ 
tion,” etc. By the first of these rights,” the eldest son in¬ 
herits the real estate of an intestate person, in exclusion of 
the younger sons and all the daughters; by tlie second, the 
inheritance of an estate is limited to a particular class of per¬ 
sons and its sale prohibited; by the third a series or* succes¬ 
sion of heirs is established, from which the law allows no 
deyiatioji. Because of such devices as these landed property 
nowhere appears more odious than in Great Britain.^ 
Marked by the original and indelible stain of confiscations 
following the Norman conquest and the mastery of Ireland, 
and the wholesale usurpation carried on in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, wlien the common lands came into the 
possession of the landlords (by so-callcd enclosure ”), Great 
Britain offers the scandalous spectacle of colossal fortunes 
obtained without exertion and increasing with the growing 
number and wants of the disinherited masses. 

The right of primogeniture has long passed away in the 
United States, and almost all the states of the Union nar¬ 
rowly limit the power of entailment. Throughout continen¬ 
tal Europe, moreover, these and similar privileges have been 
curtailed or abolished. In France, for example, since the • 
Revolution of 1789, the law requires that estates shall be 
diviied equally among all the children of deceased parents, 
or, in the absence of children, among the other relatives.* 

1 There are 1,800,000 landowners In the United Kingdom, but the immense 
majority of them, at least three-fourths, own inslgnlflcant plots of less than 
an acre; just enough for a cottage and garden. A more accurate idea of the 
difl^bution of land may be obtained from these facts,* together with the 
given on page 013, note 2: Half of En^and and Wales B owned by 
4500 imrsons, halt of Ireland by 744 persons, and half of Scotland by only 
70 persons. 

* Article 820 of the French Civil Code decrees not only that an estate shall 
be divided Into parts having egual tMifues, but that the estate itself shall acta 
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This has had quite as pronounced an effect on the distribu¬ 
tion of land as the English system, but in precisely the 
opposite direction. It has resulted in cutting up the land 
into smidl sections.^ Unfortunately this system does not 
only cut up the large estates, but it also divides the small 
ones into fragments, and thus carries the partition of estates 
far beyond the limits compatible with good husbandry. It 
jeopardizes the interests of agriculture without accomplish¬ 
ing anything in the interests of democracy. It even violates 
the aim which it has in view, for after the division of estates, 
or when estates are sold to share the proceeds, sm%U heri¬ 
tages are often purchased at ridiculously low prices by the 
owners of large estates. 

ally be divided into equal parts. That is to say, the smallest plot of ground 
and the humblest cottage must be divided. If the heirs cannot arrange 
matters among themselves, the estate must be sold by the authorities, at con¬ 
siderable expense to the heirs. 

1 According to the agricultural statistics for 1892, persons engaged in agri¬ 
culture in France vrere classified as follows: — 

Owners managing their own farms 2,109,220 or 33% 

Farm-hands, servants, and day-laborers working 

for an employer. 3,276,800 or 40% 

Persons working part of the time for themselves 
and part as day-laborers or farm-hands for 
others. 1,188,026 or 18% 

The first and the third classes comprise independent cultivators, Le. those , 
who cultivate their own farm or who have charge of its cultivation. The total 
number is 3,387,000, which, when we add their families, means a population 
of 12,000,000 persons, or a little miore than half the agricultural popula¬ 
tion. (Compare the figures for the United States, page 600, note 2, and page 
013, note L) 



CHAPTER IV—PROFITS 

I. The Nature and Definition of Profita 
• 

We have already had occasion to speak of the important 
person whom economists call the entrepreneur (the projector 
and manager of an enterprise), and we know that his income 
is called profits. But it is difficult to define the exact 
lAture of his function and of his income. We may distin¬ 
guish the follpwing three explanations, or theories, of the 
part played by the entrepreneur and of the essential nature 
of profits: — 

(1) English economists have usually regarded the entre¬ 
preneur and the capitalist as identical, and have designated 
both by the latter name. They liave therefore regarded 
profits as a capitalistic income^ analogous to interest, but 
fixed at a somewhat higher level for reasons which we shall 
state presently. 

It must be admitted that this way of looking at things 
seems quite in conformity with facts. In practice, it is the 
entrepreneur who possesses all, or at least part, of the capital 
necessary for carrying on a business enterprise. In practice, 
the rate of profit goes hand in hand with the rate of interest 
and is calculated in the same way, viz. as a certain per 
cent ” of the capital employed. It is considered natural that 
the entrepreneur who has ** put into *’ an enterprise 91,000,000 
should realize ten times as much profit as an entrepreneur 
\i;iho has employed only 9100,000. 

This interpretation, however, must be abandoned, for 
although the entrepreneur is generally also a capitalist, this 
is not BO because of any necessary connection between their 
functions; but, as we shall see, only because capital confers 
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on its possessor a kind of monopoly. The part of ^ 
entrepreneur and that of the capit^ist are nevertheless 
distinct in theory and sometimes separate in practice; for 
there are entrepreneurs who are not capitalists and who 
carry on business only by means of borrowed capital. 

(2) French economists, on the other hand, and first of all 
J. B. Say, clearly separated the part of the entrepreneur from 
that of the capitalist, and regarded the former as economi¬ 
cally distinct from the latter; they invented the name hy 
which he is now known. In their opinion, the predominant 
characteristic of the entrepreneur is the performai|ce of a 
certain kind of labor. Profits, therefore, are the remunera- 
tion of labor; but of a particular kind of labor, difPerecit 
from manual labor, superior to it from the standpoint of 
productivity, and consisting of the following elements: — 

j[a) Invention^ which, as we have seen, is the primordial 
act of production (page 74). All great industrial fortunes 
are the result of inventions (Bessemer steel. Singer sewing- 
machines, etc.). The truly productive act is thought^ the 
conception of ideas. The entrepreneur must have ideas, — 
not necessarily sparks of genius, but business ideas, — and, 
above all, he must discover what will please the public. 
It is not enough for the entrepreneur to invent new com- 
modifies or new varieties df commodities; he must, so to 
speak, invent new wants. 

(£) Superintmdence. It is a fundamental law of political 
economy that collective labbr is more productive than isotated 
labor, on condition, however, that it be organized, disciplined, 
and commanded by some one. There must be somebody to 
divide the work and give every laborer his proper pl^oe. 
This is the part of the entrepreneur, and for this reason he 
is called the “captain of industry.” Business, in fact,^i8 
very much like war. The commander-in-chief wins* or 
loses the battle. No doubt good soldiers and good weapons 
contribute to the victory, but they are the conditions of 
success, not the real cause. One proof of this consists in 
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thcifact th^t good troops with the best equipment will be 
beaten if they are badly commanded. In business matters, 
too, generalship is everything. Everyday experience sliows 
that of two enterprises employing an equal number of work¬ 
men possessing the same ability, one succeeds and the other 
fails miserabl}', simply because one has better leadership. 

( 0 ) Commercial speculation. It is no difficult matter to 
produce goods. The great problem is to sell them, — to find 
a market for what has been produced. Hence, business 
enterprises now tend more and more to become speculative 
in chari^ter. In other words, business consists to an in¬ 
creasing degree of the art of buying and selling on the most 
fa^rable terms. This art is one of the principal accom¬ 
plishments of the successful euti’epreneur. It is, moreover, 
of the greatest social importance, inasmuch as commercial 
speculation reestablishes the economic equilibrium constantly 
disturbed by production and consumption. 

There is much truth in this second explanation also. 
Nevertheless, it does not set forth clearly the essential 
nature of profits, nor does it entirely escape the suspicion 
that it was devised, at least in part, for the purpose of de¬ 
fending profits against the attacks of socialists. Every one 
of the tasks above enumerated as belonging to the entre¬ 
preneur— invention, commercial speculation, and even 
superintendence — may be committed to the exclusive 
charge of hired employees (engineers, chemists, buyers, com¬ 
mercial agents, managers, superintendents, etc.). And, as 
a matter of fact, all large enterprises organized as “com¬ 
panies” employ men to perform the several tasks of the 
so-called entrepreneur. 

(3^ A great many economists, finally, consider the entre¬ 
preneur as possessing a monopoly, somewhat like that of the 
lan&owner, yet differing from it in some important respects. 
Profits, therefore, are a mmopoUiUe income or so-called 
“monopoly surplus.”' This monopoly may be a natural one, 
resulting from exceptional personal abilities or from certain 
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advantages of situation or opportunity. Or it may, on^he 
other hand, be a legal monopoly, and be due, for example, 
to a protective tariff, or to the exclusive possession of 
certain inventions. It may be due to any of a host of cir¬ 
cumstances, for monopolies are by no means exceptional. 
The monopoly element is present everywhere. The small 
grocery store at the street corner enjoys a monopoly because 
of its location. A man’s individuality, that is to say the 
simple fact that he is himself and not some one else, really 
constitutes a monopoly. 

This theory is most consistent with facts. It explains, 
moreover, why the entrepreneur generally happens to be also 
a capitalist. As no business can be undertaken withoivt a 
certain amount of capital, and the necessary capital must 
often be borrowed, the possession of capital really consti¬ 
tutes a monopoly that can be made to provide a revenue 
for the owner. It also explains why exceptional personal 
qualities, such as those pointed out by the partisans of the 
theory that profit is due to labor, may be the source of large 
profits and of great wealth— simply because these qualities 
also constitute monopolies. 

We must not conclude that profits are necessarily unjust ;* 
we have, in fact, already admitted that in many cases mo¬ 
nopoly is more in conformity with the public interest than 
competition. (See page 152, etc.) 

Those who become wealthy because of exceptional personal 
ability do no harm to others. Again, the monopoly of Entre¬ 
preneurs consists not in their being able to sell goods above 
the current prices, but in the possession of a secret or of 
some advantage which enables them to make goods at looo 
than the ordinary cost of production; and decreased cost is. 
in perfect harmony with public welfare.^ 

1 At all evants, It diould be noted that whenever there ie any Injnetlee on 
the part of entrepreneurs, the consumer, <.e. the purchaser of the goods, la 
usually the victim of the monopoly, rather than the workmen engaged In the 
enter^lae. 
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IL The Laws which determine Prefits 

How are profits calculated ? Nothing would seem to be 
easier. The manager or owner of the smallest enteiprihe 
knows perfectly well how to find out what his profits are. 
He simply subtracts the cost of production from the value 
of the finished product (t.e. its current price in the market), 
and calls the remainder his profit. 

Yet this apparently simple operation involves one of the 
difficult points of theoretical economics. The difficulty con¬ 
sists in determining precisely what should be included under 
the “cost of production.” 

^ should include, first,—there is no difficulty on this 
score,—the wa{/es paid by the entrepreneur to the laborers 
in his employ; it should also include, in case he has bor¬ 
rowed all or part of the capital, the interest he must pay to 
the capitalist. These are the two essential parts of the cost 
of production. If we let V represent the value of the fin¬ 
ished product, W the wages, and I the interest, then P, the 
profit, would be determined by this simple formula: — 

p=: r- (TF+J). 

But are not several elements missing from tliis formula? 
Why does it not include rent, as well as interest and wages ? 

*The entrepreneur is supposed, theoretically, to unite the 

Profit differs from land-rent for two reasons: — 

(1) Because tlie monopoly due to laud-rent always possesses a real, im¬ 
personal, and more or less permanent character, while profit is of a personal 
and temporary nature. 

(S) Because land-rent arises either (as Ricardo thought) from the increase 
in the cost of production, or (what is more strictly true) from the increase 
of human wants; whereas profit, as we ha^e Just said, is generally due to a 
decreased cost of production in certain industries or establlshmenta 

Although the martmum cost of production alone governs the rent of land, 
the minimum cost of productiou sooner or later regulates the rate of profit, 
because the monopolist will ultimately be ousted from his privileged poBiti<m 
by other entrepreneurs, and because, moreover, it is in his own Interest to 
lower prices. (See p^ 669, note 1.) 
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factors of production, which include not only labor and 
tal, but land also. In practice, moreover, he often has to 
rent land. Why, then, does the cost of production ” not 
include the expense of obtaining the third factor of produc¬ 
tion, as well as the cost of the other two ? 

Economists of the English school answer, — basing their 
reply on Ricardo's theory — that the rent of land is never a 
part of the cost of production, because it is the cost of pro¬ 
duction which ^.etermines rent. (See page 587.) But this 
doctrine is too absolute. In all cases where rent is the 
price of a genuine monopoly, such as buildings and land 
situated in cities or near a waterfall serviceable for produc¬ 
tive purposes, it is certainly part of the cost; and if Ae 
entrepreneur is obliged to pay rent for such truly monopo¬ 
listic advautages, this rent should be counted as part of the 
cost of production, in addition to wages and interest. In 
brief, the entrepreneur should deduct from the value of the 
product the shares due to all his collaborators. Nothing 
could be plainer than this.^ 

But the entrepreneur generally furnishes something him¬ 
self,— perhaps the' land and buildings, perhaps all or a 
part of the capital, and, in any case, the labor of a certain 
amount of organization and superintendence. Should not 
the rent of this land, the interest on this capital, and the ^ 
wages for this labor also be reckoned as part of the cost 
of production? What does it matter that these elements 
happen to be furnished by the entrepreneur personally, and 

> It follows from the above that for the entrepreneurs the cost of prodao- 
tfon consists of‘the incomes received by their collaborators in prodnetton, 
that is to say, the incomes of the other classes of society: wage-workeiB, 
landowners, and capitalists. Must these incomes be connted as the cost of 
production for the nation at a whole f Certainly not For the nation, 
cost of prodnetton is different from that of the entrepreneur. The coit of 
production for the nation consists of the sum total of values eontumed (te. 
destroyed) in the process of production, —the value of the ciroulaiting cental 
and only &e cost of renewing fixed capital, •— and profit consists of the difller 
ence between the values produced and the values oonaumed. 
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t|^t he has no need to employ or borrow them ? Is he not a 
landlord oi; capitalist or wage-earner if he furnishes land 
or capital or labor ? If he had not applied this land, capital, 
or labor to his own business, he could have used them else¬ 
where; he might have rented his land and buildings to a 
tenant, invested his capital in some one else's business, and 
applied his labor and intelligence in some other enterprise. 
His own business ought therefore to yield at least enough to 
pay him the equivalent of what he could have received in 
any other way, else he will not engage his land, capital, labor, 
or intelligence in this enterprise.^ 

But how are we to ascertain the value of the various pro- 
<luctive elements furnished by the entrepreneur personally ? 

As for land and buildings, nothing could be more simple. 
Find out what the entrepreneur would have been obliged to 
pay to obtain similar land and buildings from another 
landlord. 

As for the capital, the matter is equally simple. Find out 
the current rate of interest, — that which the entrepreneur 
would be compelled to pay for borrowed capital, and what 
he probably does pay for capital that he actually borrows. 
As a matter of fact, in every accurate system of accounts 
the entrepreneur distinguishes the interest on his capital 
from the other receipts of an enterprise. This interest, 
however, should be estimated at a higher rate than the 

If we examine closely the enteipriaes that arc carried on In any 
conntiy, it would certainly not be difficult to find some that do not yield 
enough to pay the current rate of interest on the capital engaged in them. 
Why, in spite of this, are they still carried on ? 

^is apparent anomaly is easily explained when we examine into the 
nature of the capital engaged in these businesseH. If it consists largely of 
JtxBd capital, it is next to impossible to transfer this capital to some other 
buaineBB, even ahould tlie owner desire to do so. The only thing to be done, 
ilierefore, is: either to abandon this capital eiitln>ly and count it os just so 
much wasted wealth, or be content with whaterer return it happens to yield, 
no matter how small. The second alternative Is dearly preferable; for it is 
better to loee part of one's capital than lose It all. This state of afEhlrs 
ocean frequently with railroad oompanlesi tfactlon companies, mines, stc. 
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current rate of interest, because the return from capital 
engaged in direct, active production is variable, whereas 
the income arising from loaned capital is fixed. 

Take, for illustration, a business which yields returns so 
variable that every other year there are no profits. Should 
the current rate of interest on loans be five per- cent, the 
entrepreneur’s return on his own capitsil must be ten per 
cent, in order to produce an income averaging as high as 
that due to the loan of capital at the current rate of interest. 
•This difference in rates is a premium for ineurance against 
risks 

The problem is a more difficult one with regard to the 
personal labor of the entrepreneur. What compensaticyi 
ought he to receive? Economists answer that he should 
receive the same compensation as that which he would be 
obliged to pay an employee able to take his place (f.s. a 
manager or director), or whatever he himself could expect 
to receive if his services were engaged by another employer. 
This remuneration is, doubtless, fixed very arbitrarily. 
Many entrepreneurs, however, keep an account of the salary 
which they attribute to their own services, and enter this 
item on their books as part of their expenses.^ 

1 This ** iDBurance premium ** against the entrepreneur’s risks must not 
be confounded with the premium** referred to as constituting part of the 
Interest for capital as commonly understood (page 667). The latter con¬ 
cerns the possible loss of loaned capital, while the former has to do only with 
the variability of the entreprouour*B income. This premium plays no p^ in 
the case of the capitalist who inve'sts in all the industrial enterprises of a 
nation, or in all the enterprises engaged in any one branch of pro<luction, 
such as coal-mining. Careful capitalists do not ** put all their eggs into 
one basket.** 

* There can be no doubt that the salary which the employer will regard as 
a sufficient payment for his own services will bo larger than that which he 
would pay to an employee of equal ability. It will even be greater than.that 
which he could expect to receive if he were in the employ of another eiitrl- 
preneur. 'Hiis is natural and just; for we must take into account the respon- 
slbllltleB, the anxieties, and risks of the entrepreneur's occupation. We do 
not now refer to the danger of losing his capital (which has already been 
t^en into account), but the risk of losing his economic position and his 
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^'hese, then, are nearly all the elements in the cost of pro¬ 
duction.^ All we have to do now is to add them, and deduct 
the total from the value of the product; what remains is 
profit. But when we have taken into account all tlie ele¬ 
ments enumerated above, and deducted them from the gross 
results of an enterprise, it is not at all improbable — how¬ 
ever surprising this may appear — that there will be nothing 
left. 

There will be a remainder only when the value of the 
finished product exceeds the total cost of production, and 
this is possible only when the entrepreneur is in possession 
of some sort of monopoly. (See page 194, note.) But if 
tlftre is no monopoly-element, if industry is entirely subject 
to free and full competition, — that is to say, if the entre¬ 
preneur brings nothing on the market except what anybody 

business reputation. If a man could not earn more as an entrepreneur than 
as manager or superintendent for some one else, it would be better for him 
to enter some one's else employ; he would at least gain peace of mind by 
the change. As a matter of fact, many persons offer their business intelli¬ 
gence and organising abilities to others, rather than undergo Uie constant 
worry and mental strain involved in carrying on their own business under a 
system of keen competition and frequent industrial collapses against which 
even the wisest and most far-sighted men are unable always to make ample 
provision. 

^ Should not the cost of the raw materials and the cost of transportation 
occupy an important place in a list of the expenses of production? From 
tile standpoint of the individual entrepreneur, they must be counted. But 
when we are attempting to determine prollta in general, i.e. for all enter- 
priserfl they must be omitted, because the cost of raw materials is in tum 
made up of wages, interest, dlid the returns of the preceding entrepreneur; 
tills entrepreneur's raw mateiialB are in tum made up of the same ele¬ 
ments, and BO on until we reach the first links in the chain of productive 
activities. 

If our calculation of the costs of production is to be perfectly correct and 
complete, however, there are other elements which must be included, e.g. 
th%cost of reneteinff capital which exists in the form of concrete goods, and 
tastes paid to the government, which may be regarded as an indirect col¬ 
laborator in production who insists on receiving a share of the proceeds. 
The cost of renewing capital plays no part in the case of monay-oapital 
which ip a kind of wealth neither perishable nor subject to wear and tear 
(See page 672, note 8.) 
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else oan offer, —there is no profit. This fact need cause 9lo 
surprise. It is a necessary consequence as well as a con* 
firmation of the definition of profits given in the preceding 
section. It is, moreover, both inevitable and just. 

It is, first, inevitable. For if competition among entre¬ 
preneurs is free and complete, they will always engage in 
those enterprises which hold out the inducement of a profit. 
Competition among entrepreneurs will tend to keep the 
value of produjts exactly on a level with their cost of 
production. (See page 139.) 

It is, in the second place, just. For when the entrepreneur 
has received—above and beyond the parts of the product 
which he is obliged to give to his collaborators in production 
— the interest on his own capital, an indemnity for all the 
risks he has incurred, and an equitable compensation for his 
labor of superintendence, wliat more can he properly claim?* 

III. The Legitimacy of Profits 

In more than one sense, the entrepreneur plays a leading 
part in modem industrial life. For this reason he is the 
principal target of socialistic attacks. 

^ Frofeasor Walras employ a formula which at first seems astoundiiig 
when he declares that the normal rate of profile is zero. By this statement 
he means that upon the supposition of absolutely free competition—a 
hypothesis which serves as the very basis of this author's system of mathe¬ 
matical equations concerning economic forces—the price which the entrepre¬ 
neur pays for productive services (including bis own) must neoesssifily be 
equal to the price for which he sells the finished product; profits must then- 
fore be equal to zero. 

This amounts to saying that the sole normal income of the entrepreneur 
is that which he r^eives as remuneration for his labor or for the use of his 
capital, and that the surplus (which is generally called profit) Is puxely 
accidental. 

Walras's theory, which at first appears paradozicBl, will become plal|sr 
if we examine profit In its simplest form—that of dMdende. Take two 
capitalists, each of whom has Invested the same amount In the same enter¬ 
prises, the first having purchased only shares of stock, the second only ihter- 
est-beiwing securities. In this case, the theory stated above means simply 
that in tiie long run—say fifty years—both of these eapltalisti wUl receive 
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.^^bort Owen declared nearly a hundred years ago that 
profit is the fundamental cause of all economic ills, and 
endeavored to abolish profit by means of a Labor £x- 
changey”^ at which laborers could exchange their products 
for labor coupons and use these coupons to purchase what¬ 
ever they wantedy without having anything to do with an 
entrepreneur and therefore without having to pay him a 
tribute in the form of profits. 

But the socialistic objections to the entrepreneur were 
more or less vague and indefinite until the publication of* 
Karl Marx’s book on Capital. The arguments which this 
formidable adversary brings to bear against the institution 
of profits are summarized in the following paragraphs.* 

The comparison established by some economists between 
the entrepreneur and the laborer, says Marx, is absurd, or at 
least out of date. There was a time when the employer 
worked side by side with his workman, primus inter paree^ 
and could properly be considered as a worker and a producer. 
The same condition of affairs may even now be found, by 
way of exception, in small scale industries. But imder the 

szsetly the aame total income, despite the fact that one receivea only inteieat 
end the other only dividends. This oonclasion, vre believe, will be ace^ted 
as tme by experienced business men. 

It is even possible that when all is taken into account, the income consist- 
Isg of dividends will be smaller than that in the form of interest, because 
men are usually disposed to overestimate the chances of success in an enter¬ 
prise and to underestimate the poBslbillties of failure. 

1 Owen’s Labor Exchange must not be confounded with De Molinaii’s 
Boheme of a kind of bureau where workers may obtain information regarding 
the demand and supply for various kinds of labor, although the latter scheme 
is also known as a labor exchange (Bourse de TramU). (See page 536, 
note 1.) 

* We have already pointed out, in connection with our discussion of the 
legiUmacy of interest, tliat the so-called sclentiflo Bocialists (Rodbeitus, 
lifiirx, Laasellp, etc.) regarded the incomes of landlords, capitalists, and 
entrepreneurs as esseutfally of the same nature; each of them is held to be 
due to the spoliation of the working classes. The essential features of the 
**exploitation theory'* are the same with regard to profits as with regard to 
laterest (See page 600.) 
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Bjstem of largeHBcale production, — manifestly the sole pio- 
ductive method of the future, — the employer is exclusively 
a capitalist. He happens to bo an employer simply because 
he is rich^ just as under the ancien rigime in Europe certain 
men became army officers simply because they belonged to 
the nobility. The employer derives profit from his capital 
just as any other merchant does, t.s. by buying and selling 
goods. What does he buy ? The productive power of the 
workman, known as labor. What does he sell ? The same 
power transformed and made concrete in the shape of com¬ 
modities. The difference between the two constitj^tes his 
profit. 

But how, according to Marx's theory, can there be any 
such difference or profit-constituting surplus ? For we 
must not forget that, according to Karl Marx, the sole value- 
producing factor is labor. Does it not follow that the fin¬ 
ished product cannot be worth more on the market than the 
labor of the workmen who made it, and that therefore profit 
cannot arise ? The solution of this knotty problem, this 

mystery of iniquity,” constitutes, in the opinion of many 
socialists, Marx's chief claim to scientific glory. Let us 
listen to the socialistic argument. 

The value of products offered for sale by the entrepreneur 
is determined by the labor which it cost to produce them. 
Suppose a workman takes ten hours to produce a given 
article: the value of that article is equal to ten hours of 
labor. But it does not fellow that the entrepreneur must 
pay the workman a wage equivalent to ten hours’ labor. 
He pays the workman just what hia labor is worth* And 
the worth of his labor, like the value of a machine or any 
other commodity, is determined by the cost of production* 
When we have to do with the productive machine called 
^man,” producing the commodity called ** labor,” the cost 
of production means simply the expense necessary to raise 
(t.'e. to produce^ a workman and to keep him fit for work 
(t.e. to support him}. Let us assume that the expenditure 
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neidsaary to support the laborer and to keep him in fit com 
dition is equal to five hours’ labor a day, on the average. 
In this case the employer, by giving the laborer wages 
equivalent to five hours’ labor, pays him just what hU labor 
is worthy according to the laws of value and exchange. Yet 
it is evident tliat the employer thus makes a large gain. 
He pays only the equivalent of five hours’ labor, and by 
the sale of the product he realizes the equivalent of ten 
hours’ labor. Hence he gets five hours* labor without pay¬ 
ing for it—five hours’ labor which the workman furnishes 
gratuitously for the benefit of his employer. The employer’s 
profit, therefore, is a certain amount of unpaid labor. This 
isdthe whole secret of capitalistic exploitation. 

Is the objection raised that the above figures are arbitrary 
suppositions ? . To be sure they arc. But, says Marx, there 
is nothing arbitrary or imaginary in the general rule that the 
value produced by a manCs labor is greater than the value required 
to support him. This is true even of the isolated laborer in 
primitive society; else civilization could never have begun, 
nor could population ever have increased. How much 
truer, therefore, it must be with regard to the civilized 
laborer whose productive power is multiplied by the divi¬ 
sion of labor and by collective organization! The employer, 
having acquired possession of this power by purchasing it, 
invents a multitude of ingenious schemes for increasing its 
productivity, — such as lengthening the day of labor, stimu¬ 
lating the workman to increased effort by the deceptive 
device of ** piece wages,” and introducing machinery that 
enables him to make profitable use of the cheap labor of 
women and small children. 

The price which the employer pays for manual labor, 
moreover, varies directly with the laborer’s cost of living; 
and the progress of civilization tends constantly to decrease 
this cost. If it were possible, for example, to increase the 
productivity of labor so greatly that five minutes would be 
enough to produce a man’s daily food, a day’s work would 
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be worth the product of five minutes’ labor. The employer, 
having control of the entire productive process simply be¬ 
cause he has control of that indispensable factor, capital, 
would pay a wage equivalent to five minutes’ labor, keeping 
for himself all the rest, i.e. the value produced during the 
other nine hours and fifty-five minutes.^ 

This elaborate display of dialectic, designed to prove 
that profit, by its very nature, is based on spoliation and 
cannot exist otherwise, is founded on the assumption that 
the value of manual labor, like that of merchandise, is 
determined solely by the cost of production. But if we 
refuse to accept this fundamental assumption as a true and 

i Rodbertos develcqped a theory closely resembling that of Maiz. 
qnote the following passages, reminding the reader that Rodbertos defines 
the term rent (Ttents) as ** all income secured without personal exertion 
solely in Tirtue of possession *’; rent, therefore, means all Income except 
that due to personal labor. 

** As there can be no income unless it is produced by labor, rent rests on 
two indispensable conditions. First, there can be no rent if labor does not 
produce more than the amount just necessary to enable the laborers to con¬ 
tinue their labor; for witliout such a surplus no one, unless he himself labors, 
can regularly receive an income. Secondly, there can be no rent if arrange¬ 
ments do not exist which deprive the laborers of part or all of this surplus 
and give it to others who do not thcmselvos labor; for in the nature of things 
the laborers themselves are always the first to come into possession of their 
product, lliat labor yields such a surplus, is due to economic circumstances 
that increase tlie productivity of labor. That this surplus is entirely, or in 
part, withdrawn from the laborers and ^ven to others, rests on grounds of 
positive law; and as law has always united itself with force, it effects this 
withdrawal only by continual compulsion. r 

This compulsion originally took the form of alaveiy, the origin of which 
Is contemporaneous with that of agriculture and landed p^perty. Ilia 
laborers who created this surplus were slaves, and the master to whom the 
laborers belonged^ and to whom consequently the product itself also belonged, 
gave the slaves only so much as was necessary for the continuance of their 
labor, keeping the remainder or suiplus for himself. When all the land has 
passed into private property, and at the same time private property exists 
in all the capital of a country, then property in land and capital exert a ^i- 
lar compulsion even upon freedmen or free laborers. Like slaveiy, this state 
of affairs means, first of all, that tho product does not belong to the laborers, 
but to the masters of land and capital. It means, in the second place, that 
laborers who possess nothing, — while the masters possess land and capital, 
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coiflpldte explanation of vidue,^—if, as many economista 
maintain, this theory is inadequate even in the case of ordi¬ 
nary commodities and inapplicable to labor, — the whole 
argnmentatiye structure erected upon it collapses. 

In spite of this, the socialistic argument possesses consider¬ 
able critical value as a scathing and partly justifiable arraign¬ 
ment of the present social organization based on the employer 
system and the wage system. There is especially a large 
^are of truth in the contention that labor has been treated 
as a commodity to be bought and sold like any other com¬ 
modity.* Employers have, as a matter of fact, tried to 
dbtain labor as cheaply as possible; and during many cen- 
*4ulies they have been wonderfully successful in this endeavor. 
But in reply to these charges we may call attention to those 
hew phenomena that were pointed out when we discussed 
the subject of wages: trades unions, labor laws, cooperation, 
and the whole group of measures tending to regulate the 
rate of wages by other laws than those which govern the 
price of merchandise. 

Nevertheless, while insisting that profits are not neces¬ 
sarily illegitimate, nor the employer necessarily a spoliator, 
we may raise the question whether the office or ** social func¬ 
tion ” of the entrepreneur is an indispensable and permanent 
one, as most economists would have us believe, or whether 
it is, on the other liand, merely a historical category,’* t.e. 
the ^sult of forces and exigencies which arise in the course 
of economic evolution and may sooner or later disappear. 

—are glad to receire a part only of the prodact of their qpn labor, in order 
that they may sapport life with it, f.€. euetain their power to labor. Thus, 
Instead of the oommande of the dave-owner, we have a oontraot between 
laborer and employer; but this contract is a free contract only in name, not 
inweality, and hunger makes a good substitute for the whip. What was 
fwmerly called food is now called wages.** 

Bodbertna regarded the Income of the capitalist, entrepreneur, and land- 
lord, as plunder; or, as he himself said, legalized robbery of the products ol 
others* labor. 

^ See pages 60 ft. 
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This* is quite a different question from that regarding*the 
present legitimacy of profits. 

We have seen that in the last analysis the function of the 
entrepreneur is to buy productive services in order to sel^ 
them again in the form of commodities; he serves as an 
intermediary between laborers, capitalists, and landowners, 
— on the one hand, — and the consumers of goods,—on the 
other hand. But the role of intermediary, or go-between, is 
not of such paramount social importance that its suppression 
is inconceivable. Indeed, the general tendency to-day is in 
favor of the abolition of all intermediaries. We ha^e called 
attention to this tendency with regard to tradesmen and 
storekeepers; the same tendency is equally perceptible And 
desirable with regard to entrepreneurs. ^ 

There are even now many successful stock companies and 
corporations which appear to get along without the entre¬ 
preneur or employer. Tliis, in fact, is the strongest argu¬ 
ment used by collectivists to prove that the employer or 
entrepreneur is no longer a necessary productive agent, but 

^ Him would not be true if profits were, as Professor J. B. Clark main¬ 
tains, “the lure to invention and to all the improvements which enlaige the 
general product of industry.** With regard to C]ark*s position on this 
point, Mr. J. H. Hobson aptly remarks that the entrepreneur ** certainly 
has the habit of collecting and utilizing inventions, but he does not as 
entrepreneur make the main body of them, neither does he make the main * 
body of other industrial improvements. He is a middleman in regard to 
these matters. The great accessions to our wealth are due not so much to 
monopoly of capital and labor and the organization of it, as to specific appli¬ 
cations of the natural sciences to methods of industry. That is to say, the 
work is commonly done by the servants of the entrepreneur, who get a very r 
small proportion^f what would be equal to the actual value of the increased 
productivity whicn their labor creates. A great many inventtons, Inolnding 
the greatest inventions of all, are not made for profit, and would be made if 
no profit attached to them. Those which do require some incentive of profit 
do not require the enormous profit which the entrepreneur is often abl* to 
take for them.** (“Proceedings of the American Enoonomic Association,** 
1002, page 144.) 

The function of the Inventor Is of great social Importance; but it cannot 
be held that the suppression of the class of entrepreneurs wouhl mean the 
suppression of inventive activity. 
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8ini|>ly a social parasite. Acoording'to collectivists, the fact 
that nowadays the most important business concerns are not 
designated by the names of the individuals at their head, as 
formerly, but generally constitute joint-stock companies or 
corporations having no personal identity, is sufficient evi¬ 
dence that the entrepreneur no longer exists — if we use 
this term as political economists use it, t.e. to designate the 
person who is both the owner and director of an enterprise, 
and who I'eoeives profits in payment for daily work of a 
particular kind. The individual employer has been done 
away wi{h; or, rather, his place is taken by a multitude of 
idle stock-holders. If we do away with these stock-holders 
as ^oll, the enterprise will continue precisely as before. 
Present economic evolution, by which large-scale production 
is everywhere being substituted for small-scale methods, and 
by which impersonal corporations and large stock companies 
are taking the place of small individual enterprises, will soon 
reduce all employers and entrepreneurs to mere stock-holders 
whose sole task is to detach coupons and collect dividends. 
Whereupon, according to the collectivists, their uselessness 
being patent to everybody, their social function will bo at 
an end. 

It is perfectly evident that mere stock-holders—the 

sleeping partners ” — of a business concern do not play a 
Very active part in business life. For this reason we liave 
aiiid I'e^Jeatedly tltat the rise of this new kind of property 
(colleci shares of stock) and this new variety of income (caUed 
dividends) jeox>aL'dizes the existence not only of the class 
^f employers and entrepreneurs, but also the institution of 
private property itself. It may indeed be said, in agreement 
with most economists, tliat these corporations extend the 
ownership of capitalistic enterprises to a large number of 
petSons and thus introduce a democratic element into mod¬ 
ern industrial life; but in our opinion a much more note¬ 
worthy characteristic of this state of affairs is that stock 
companies constitute an easy transitional step toward collec- 
tivistie expropriation. 
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The conclusions drawn by collectiTists from the pre|ent 
tendency toward coiporate forms of enterprise are, how¬ 
ever, largely illusory. Two points in particular should be 
noted: — 

(1) All stock companies, no matter how impersonal or how 
large they may now be, were originally founded by private 
individuals with a view to reaping profits; nearly all of 
them, moreover, are still managed and controlled financially, 
if not technically, by one leading shareholder who is really 
an employer or entrepreneur.^ 

(2) In stock companies and corporations, moreover, the 
absence of an employer or entrepi'cneur (in the strict.sense 
of the term) is really the cause of a marked inferiority, ^d 
involves disadvantages resembling those that are noticeably 
inherent in public administration. The hired superintendent 
of an industrial concern owned by a corporation is, indeed, 
like a government ofiicial: he is usually not so zealous as 
the man who looks after his own private affairs. The dis¬ 
advantages which would doubtless soon become apparent 
under cellectivisni, if ever it were introduced, are as follows: 
The absence of individual initiative and of that feeling of 
personal responsibility which prompts men to do their very 
best; bureaucratic methods and ** red tape ” ; the waste of 
time and energy, of labor and capital — a memorable exam 
pie of which is furnished by the early history of the Pamuna* 

1 We do not deny that enterpriBes establlebed a long while agjp, and 
now perfectly organized for tlie Yranaaotion of biulneae along well-defined 
lines — such as Insurance companies and railroads—can get along very 
well without entrepreneurs or employers. Such enterprises are, In fgot,' 
entirely fit for transfer to governmental management. We maintain simply 
that the time is still far distant when we shall he able to dispense with ths 
entrepreneur as a creator of new enterprises. In all dynamic, progressive 
nations, the entrepreneur will continue to he an indispensable power. He 
will be unnecessary only when human societies have attained a static, per¬ 
manent condition — which is not an altogether impossible state of affairs. 

Nor do we maintain that It Is possible to get along without Aareholders,, 
that is to say, without the help of the savings of persona not directly eon- 
oemed In the management of an enterprise. 
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CaBBl. .We by no means share M. de Molinari’s opinion 
tiiat stock companies are the ideal future form of productiye 
enterprise. (See page 160.) 

Although economic evolution seems to point to the ulti¬ 
mate elimination of the class of employers and entrepreneurs, 
as well as the abolition of the wage system (of which em¬ 
ployers and entrepreneurs are an essential part), the time 
does not yet seem ripe for accomplishing this step. We 
shall presently find sufficient proof for this in the difficulties 
which cooperative societies for production, the purpose of 
which i^ precisely to do away with the employer, experience 
in organizing and carrying on their work. 

Jt should be noted, in conclusion, that there is a general 
tendency to exaggerate the rate of profits. The circumstance 
that the profits of an enterprise all go to one man or to a few 
men, while the wag^s are distributed among hundreds or 
thousands of sharers, leads to false ideas regarding the mag¬ 
nitude of profits as compared with wages. If all employers 
and entrepreneurs were done away with, and their profits 
divided among all the laborers, the latter would be surprised 
to discover how small an increase of their incomes would be 
the result of this expropriation.^ 

^ Mr. S. H. Adams, in an article in S'eridner’a Magazine for January, 
1897, quotes the manager of a large department store to the effect that the 
profits of these stores are represented by the cash discounts on their bills. 
As it is well known that 5 per cent is a high average discount, we have here 
an index aa to yearly profits. There was a time when 10 per cent profit was 
regarded as nothing extraordinary. Now it is considered decidedly advan¬ 
tageous. The Twenty-first Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, based on returns from over 10,000 estabUshments In that 
state, declared that 7.61 per cent of these establishments did not make any 
net profit. The result for all industries indicated a net profit amounting to 
8.00 per cent of the selling price, and equivalent to 4.88 per cent on the 
oaj^tal invested. 

It diould be added, however, that this report, like all statistics of profits, 
has been severely criticised. All figures on this subject must be susplolously 
viewed. Indeed, it is extremely doubtful whether trustworthy data are 
obtainable. The term “profits" is so variously understood as to preclude 
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IV. Profit-sharing 

In our discussion of the wage system as a method of re¬ 
muneration, we pointed out that one of its principal disad¬ 
vantages was the conflict to which it inevitably gave rise 
between employer and laborers. This is due largely or 
entirely to the fact that — other things being equal — the 
higher wages are, the lower profits will be, and vice versa. ^ 
This*is what Kicrirdo meant when he declared that every 
diminution in the wages of labor raises profits,” whereas a 
rise of wages invariably lowers profits.” Constant* strikes 
furnish ample evidence of tliis antagonism of interests. 
Under the existing economic organization of society, eta- 
ployers and workmen constitute two separate groups, facing 
each other in an attitude of mutual opposition, yet each 
unable to get along without the other; they are, almost in 
spite of themselves, bound together by ties of interdepen¬ 
dence. 

Another undesirable result of the wage system, of which 

statistical uniformity, evei^ if entrepreneun were able and disposed to tell the 
precise truth. 

The precariousness of profits, moreover, must be taken Into account, inas¬ 
much as one bad year may wipe out the accumulations of seveial good 
business years. 

According to Leroy-Beaulieu, experience proves that of every ten Indus¬ 
trial or commercial entrepreneurs, two or three become bantapt or are 
obliged to quit business; five or six make just enough to live oomfortalily on 
the modest remuneration which (hey receive, but are unable to put aside 
much, if anything at all; and only one, or two at the outside, really succeed 
in building up a fortune of any size.** 

In 1002 the number of commercial failures In the United States (i.s. ex* 
eluding bank failures) reached 0,68P. Since 1876, in fact, the number of 
annual failures has rarely fallen below lO/NX), and has twice exceeded 16,000. 

1 We emphasize the condition ** other things being equal.** For it is 
evident that if productivity changes, and the total output of an enterprisers, 
let us say, doubled, it is possible for both wages and profits to be doubled 
timytltaneously. It frequently happens that in new countries, where produc¬ 
tivity is greatest, wages and profits are both high. 

In a paper read before the American Economic Association in 1902, Pro 
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meintion has already been made, is the natare of the wage 
contract, by which the laborer is confined to a purely passive 
part and has no- direct interest in the success or failure of 
the enterprise with which he is connected. Workmen can¬ 
not be dissuaded from the idea that they have some claim to 
the wealth that issues from their hands. Nor can they be 
prevented from contemplating with bitterness the fact that 
successive generations of employers or stock-holders grow 
rich from tlie proceeds of factories or mines in which they-— 
the laborers—have worked faithfully from generation to gen¬ 
eration ^without ever rising above a condition of apparently 
unchangeable poverty. It is true, perhaps, that they have 
bisen mere manual laborers, simple hands ” in the employ of 
their masters. liut the great misfortune of our social organ¬ 
ization consists in just this fact that men may be regarded as 
mere instruments for other men.^ 

Projit-Bharing is that method of remunerating labor which 
aims to do away with the above disadvantages of the wage 
system by making the wage-earner a kind of partner with the 

lessor J. B. Clark soggeated the possibility of ** labor organizatious and trusts 
oodpcratiiig in such a way that the two consolidations together could impose 
on the public a monopolistic tax which neither could impose if it acted by 
Itself. Workmen and employers are antagonista in one part of the distribu¬ 
tive procesSf and allies in another part. They may flght the employers 
fiercely enough when the issue at stake is how much of what is extorted 
from the public shall be made over to labor; but in making the extortion tlie 
Interests of employer and employed are in harmony.*' 

High wages do not necessarily mean low profits. It is quite probable that 
the employer will find it profitable to hire better*pald laborers or to increase 
' the wages of those already in his employ, if only the hicrease of wages coin¬ 
cides with a sufficient increase of productivity to result in greater net profits. 
What the entrepreneur cares about is not the gross expenditure, but the total 
net profits. Hi^-priced labor Is not neceBsaiily the dearest labor. (See 
paM 404.) 

^Eant'sfirat moral precept, called the "supreme practical principle," la 
aa follows: ** Remember at all times that we must regard the pereoii of our 
neighbor aa an end in Itself, not as a means." It is evident that the present 
social organixation, nnder which laborers in the employ of an entrepreneur 
are a means for bis enrichment, la a violation of this elevated maxim. 
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employer. Profits, instead of filing exclusively to 
latter, are divided, according to some system of sharing, 
between employer and employees, the workmen thus receiv¬ 
ing an addition to their regular wages if the enterprise has 
been successful. 

This arrangement has existed among fishermeu from time 
immemorial. It may also be said that the “ metayer ” sys¬ 
tem ill agriculture is simply a kind of profit-sharing. But 
the first experiment of this kind to achieve a noteworthy 
success was that made in 1842 by Leclaire, a Parisian house- 
painter. Leclaire came to the conclusion that therp are in 
the common workman moral qualities to which the simple 
wage system makes slight appeal because it leaves the insp(i> 
ing word profit,** with all its implications of ambition, zeal, 
and persistence, out of the workman*s vocabulary. He be¬ 
lieved that the energy called forth by the prospect of profits 
would (by increasing the quantity of the product, by improv¬ 
ing its quality, by promoting care of implements and ma¬ 
chinery, and economy of materials, and by diminishing labor 
difficulties and the cost of superintendence) create a return 
beyond the average,.a return not only sufficient to pay a 
bonus to the workman, but also to increase the profits of the 
employer. 

There are now probably over a hundred establishments in 
France which apply the system of profit-sharing. The moat 
interesting of them is the largest department store in Paris, 
the Bon MarehS^ employing H)ver three thousand persond and 
doing a business of $30,000,000 a year. The results of the 
system have generally been less satisfactory in England and 
the United States, although many experiments along this 
line have been tried in both countries.^ 

1 For a more detailed dlacnnion of the nature and history of proflt-aharftg, 
the student may refer to the following books: N. -P. Gilman, ** Profit-sharing 
between Employer and Employee "; Sedley Taylor, ** Profit-sharing between 
Capitsl and Labor**; the article on Frofitaharing in Bliss’s ** EnoycloiMBdia 
of Social Beform.** 
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Hie fundemental idea of profitrsharing is snsoeptible of 
the moat varied application, but the name is usually confined 
to those cases iir which it is not simply a spontaneous gift on 
the part of the employer, but a arrangement. 

In oriier words, profit-sharing must be set down as a part of 
the rules governing a business enterprise; it must be granted 
to employees as a right, without distinction of persons, and 
subject only to conditions prescribed in advance. It usually 
provides that the distributed profits shall be shared among 
the employees in proportion to their respective wages and 
with sqpie regard for the length of their service. 

The shares given to the laborers may either be paid to 
them in money or placed to their credit in a savings-bank 
or insurance association. In France, where profit-sharing 
appears to be most successful, the latter method prevails; 
the laborer’s share of the profits is generally paid into a fund 
for providing insurance against sickness, disability, or death. 
This method has the merit of assuring the good use of the 
workman’s supplementary remuneration ; but by postponing 
to some distant time tlie actual enjoyment of these advan¬ 
tages, it diminishes the good results that are usually attrib¬ 
uted to profit-sliaring. 

The objects of profit-sharing, numerous from both the 
moral and economic point of view, are as follows: — 

(1) To reconcile labor and capital, and to increase the 
laborer’s dignity by transforming him from a mere productive 
instrument into a partner. 

(2) To increase the productivity of labor by stimulating 
the workman's activity, furnishing him an incentive for 
faithful work, and leading him to feel a direct, personal 
interest in the success of the enterprise in which he is 
ejpployed. 

(8) To increase the laborer’s income by adding to his 
ordinary wages (which continue to be devoted to his running 
expenses) an annual dividend that can be saved or used to 
meet extraordinary expenses. 
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(4) To avoid loss of employment by attaching the labarei 
more closely and more permanently to the enterprise in 
which he is employed. 

It must be admitted, however, that the great hopes aroused 
by this system have not been realized. The number of firms 
which practise profit-sharing tends in most countries rather 
to diminish than to increase. It has, moreover, met with 
little encouragement or approval either from socialists or 
from conservativ*^ economists. 

On the part of socialists, this is readily comprehensible. 
Socialists regard profits as a robbery, committed by employ¬ 
ers to the disadvantage of laborers. A supposed reform, 
they declare, which consists in righting such robbery by 
giving back a share of the booty to the victim, is the height 
of impertinence ! 

Conservative economists, without expressly condemning 
profit-sharing, hesitate to acknowledge its utility. Professor 
Leroy-Ileaulieu ironically calls it a device for making the 
wage system more “palatable,*’ and declares that laborers 
really have no right to a share in the profits, inasmuch as 
profits are due to no merit or exertion of theirs, but are ex- 
elusively the result of the entrepreneur’s management and 
circumspection. 

This argument is valid if we hold that profits are the wages 
of invention and superintendence; for the laborers take no 
part in either of these activities, and are therefore^ not 
entitled to share in their results. But if we maintain that 
profits, strictly speaking, are generally the result of a mo- ^ 
nopoly-element of some sort (see page 625), it is only just 
that the laborers should paHicipate in the advantages due 
to a monopoly which is useless without their help. Note 
especially that share-holding capitalists are supposed to ]pe 
fully entitled to a proportionate part of the proceeds of an 
enterprise, although there can be no doubt that the profits 
resulting from a monopoly-element are due much less to 
their work than to that of the employees. 
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fA.nother serious objection which has been raised is that if 
the laborers share the profits, they should also share the losses; 
but as the latter is impracticable, the former is unjustifiable. 
This argument, however, is not conclusive. It goes without 
saying that if there are losses, the laborers will receive no 
profits. But is it equitable to go fui'ther than this, and 
reduce wages by the amount of the losses ? When the man¬ 
agers of an enterprise discover at the end of a business year 
that there has been a loss instead of a profit, is the interest 
due the capitalist for borrowed money reduced for this rea¬ 
son ? ^y no means! Now the workman has just as much 
right to the stipulated wages as the capitalist has to the 
stipulated interest; for the laborer also has furnished one of 
the requisites of production. As a matter of fact, however, 
if the business does not prosper, tlie workman’s wages will 
probably be reduced, while the capitalist will continue to 
receive the same interest. The objection may still be raised 
that when an enterprise fails, the capitalist loses his capital, 
whei’eas the laborer does not. This is true simply because 
the laborer has no capital to lose. But he does lose his place 
and the means of earning a living; and certainly this loss is 
quite as great as that experienced by the capitalist. Capital¬ 
ists and laborers have their own distinct risks, and there is 
no reason for confounding them.^ 

The institution of profit-shai'ing is not gaining much 
ground, because it is subject to the disfavor which now 
attaches to all forms of the wage system, to paternalism, 

1 The argamenta of conservative, ** liberal economists a^inst profit- 
sharing are stated witli considerable detail by Ijeroy-Beanlien in his jElcon- 
omle PolUiqw^ Yol. II. Refer also to Hadley’s Economics,” pages 87S ff. 

A summary of the case against profit-sharing, evidently from the stand¬ 
point of a more radical economist, may be found in Bliss’s, ** Encyclopssdia of 
^wlal Reform.” Here the argument is presented that profit-sharing is unjnst 
because It reduces the proportionate share of the laborers by leading them to 
create, by their greater activity, not only a bonus for themselves but also 
additional profit for the employer. It says, ” If yon, the worker, will work 
a little har^r, tea, the management, will give you a slight share of your in* 
creased earnings.” 
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to the mdustrial sovereignty of the employer, and, in factf to 
every device which tends to strengthen the bonds between 
employer and employee. Labor and capital are each in quest 
of- greater independence of the other. The prerequisite of 
profit-sharing, however, is a spirit of fellowship and friendly 
collaboration — the spirit that is every day becoming rarer. 
Laborers as a rule prefer such a system as ** job contracts,” 
to which we have already referred. 

Thus profit-sh'^Ting is a modification, an improvement, of 
the wage contract; it is not the complete and perfect aMoeto- 
Hon of capital and lahor^ the laborers having neither any 
responsibility for the losses incurred, nor any share in the 
management. Profit-sharing may be transformed into the 
association or quasi-partnership of labor and capital, by con¬ 
verting the share allotted to the laborer into part-ownership 
of the enterprise ; in other words, by making the laborer a 
stock-holder.^ This more radical variety of profit-sharing, 
which has been tried in a number of establi^ments, is some¬ 
times called industrial co-partnership, or labor eo-partnerohip, 

V. Productive Cooperation 

A still more radical scheme is that which contemplates the 
abdication and gradual disappearance of the employer, by 
transferring all the stock of an enterprise to tlie laborers ' 
themselves. Thus profit-sharing is transformed ivdxiprodn^ 
live eobperation* Industrial co-partnership may be regarded 
as the transition-stage between the two systems. The Le- 
claire establishment (to which we have referred), and the * 
celebrated “ Familistery ” at Guise, founded by Godin, have 
gradually been transformed into societies for productive 

1 This transfonnatton of the laborer Into a atockpholder may be eltto 
elective or otZiyatory; in the latter caN the laborer's diare in the proAti 
becomes ipeo facto a ^are of the stock. The latter method appears some¬ 
what autocratic; but, unfortunately, eaqwrlence shows that It Is the sole efieo- 
tual method of aocompUdilng the aim in view. The Famlllsteiy at Guise (In 
Franoe) was built up 1^ this method. 
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eoj^eratioii. But societies for productive cooperation may 
also be formed spontaneously by groups of workmen them^ 
selves, without passing through these transitional stages. 

France is regarded as the classic land of institutions of this 
nature, and seems to have taken the first steps toward produc¬ 
tive cooperation. The first cooperative society for production 
was founded in 1834 by Buchez, a French publicist. At the 
close of the Revolution of 1848, the movement in favor of 
productive cooperation assumed great vigor, and more than 
two hundred labor societies for production were founded in 
France^ particularly in Paris. But only four of them have 
survived. There was, however, a temporary recrudescence 
ol the movement in 1866, and in recent years the number of 
these organizations has increased with considerable rapidity.^ 

In the United States, the first productive cooperative asso¬ 
ciation of which we have any record was the Boston Tailors’ 
Associative Union, which was formed in 1849, but did not 
last long. The best known American cooperative enter¬ 
prises of a productive character are those among the coopers 
of Minneapolis. As early as 1868 the experiment of renting 
a small shop and selling the product directly to the mills was 
tried by a few journeymen coopers; they allowed themselves 
the ordinary rate of wages, calculated on the piece system, 
and then divided the profits in proportion to the work 
done. Successful instances of productive cooperation may 
be found among boot and shoe companies. Cooperative 
creameries and dairies have also had considerable develop¬ 
ment in the United States.* 

The obstacles encountered by productive cooperative socie¬ 
ties are numerous, and account only too well for their want 

1 In 1902 tbere were in France 323 cooperative aocieties for production, 
lime of which were very prosperous. 

The Report of the Thirty-fourth Annual Cooperative Congress (1002) 
recorded 130 ** productive societies in Great Britain; in addition, there 
were thirty cooperative sooiettes for farming. 

* Consult Professor F. Parsons's article in the Arena for August, 1008. 
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of success and for their comparatiyely short duration fin 
Inany cases. 

(1) The first and greatest obstacle consists in the laxk qf 
economic education among the working classes. Laborers are 
rarely able to find among their own numbers men capable of 
managing a business enterprise. Again, assuming that such 
men can be found, the laborers do not know enough to 
choose them and keep them as managers; 'the very superiority 
of such men frequently leads to their exclusion. Further¬ 
more, even supposing that such men ai’e chosen as man¬ 
agers, the rank and file of laborers are rarely willing^to give 
the managers a share of the proceeds proportionate to the 
value of their services, the superiority of intellectual oiwr 
manual labor not being sufficiently understood. 

(2) The second drawback is the want of canted. We 
know very well that although it may be possible to eliminate 
the capitalist from productive enterprises, it is, at all events, 
impossible to get along without capital; and large-scale 
production demands capital in larger and larger amounts. 
(See page 135.) How can mere laborers obtain the amount 
of capital requisite for successful production ? By putting 
aside a few cents day by day? This, to be sure, is possible, 
and it has been done in the case of a few businesses con¬ 
ducted after the methods of small-scale industry; but it is 
accomplished only at the cost of heroic sacrifices, and is alto¬ 
gether exceptional. Ought the government to lend them the 
requisite funds ? This expeHment was tried in France in f848, 
but the Il400,000 distributed for this pui-pose among varioud 
productive societies brought little success to these organiza¬ 
tions. Nothing is easier than to waste money that is freely 
received, especially when the government is the donor.^ 

^ The Bociallstfl maintain that all aucceaefnl enteiprlees must be equlpi&d 
with the best appliances, — machinery, etc., —and that these appliances cost 
large sums of money. The workers, however, do not posseM snflBclent money, 
and for this reason they cannot cany on their own productive enterprises. 
Ail that is needed, ther^ore, in order that thST diall prosper, independently 
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IVe do not, however, regard this difficulty as insur* 
mountable. Carefully organized and firmly established 
workmen’s productive associations, when once they have 
given proof of their economic vitality, would easily be able 
to borrow all the capital they might require. They could 
do this either through the agency of cooperative banks (such 
as are already in existence in Germany, Italy, and France) or 
by seeking help from other cooperative organizations (such 
as distributive cooperative societies) having considerable cap¬ 
ital at their disposal. (See pages 396 and 677.) 

(3) ^he third danger, finally, is that they tend to re~ 
eMtdblish the very insiitiitions which they seek to eliminate^ 
namely, the class of employee and the wage system. This 
shows how difficult it is to modify the organization of 
society. Too often, when cooperative associations have 
proved successful, they close their ranks, refuse to accept 
new members, and engage hired workmen (».«. wage-earners), 
— thus becoming nothing more than stock companies or part¬ 
nerships made up of small employers. ^ This is the principal 
objection that socialists raise against productive cooperation, 
and we must admit that it is well founded. On the other 
hand, would it not require exceptional disinterestedness on 

of capltaliat and entrepreneur, ia the requisite capital. Ferdinand Lassalle 
proposed that the government should meet this difficulty advancing several 
millions of capital to associations of workmen who would guarantee to make 
good its value at the close of the period of production. Lassalle believed 
that productive associations thus aided by the state could drive private busi¬ 
nesses out of the field and gradually lead to a reorganization of society on a 
oollectivistic basis. 

1 The Cooperative Barrel Company of Minneapolis, for example, regarded 
as a noteworthy example of coi^)erative production, had a number of em- 
^yees working for wages. 

Hie same was true of the Rochdale Pioneers, in England. Even now some 
pi^uctive works of the English Cooperative Wholesale Society are carried on 
by hired laborers that have no share in either profits or management. 

One of the Parisian cooperative societies for production (that of the speotade- 
makers) has fifty members and twelve hundred employees working for wages, 
and the value of a share of its stock has increased from |00 to #10,0001 
Clearly, such a society is cooperative only In name. 
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the part of those workmen who have succeeded hj dintsof 
privations and perseverance in founding a prosperous bus¬ 
iness, if we should expect them to admit on a footing of 
equality all those who wish to enter at the eleventh hour, 
when the difficult task of organization has already been 
accomplished ? 

Yet there is reason to hope that these obstacles in the way 
of productive cooperation may be avoided by first traversing 
a stage of preparation; this preparation could be provided in 
these ways: — 

(1) By profit-sharing. Sometimes the employer Tfill con¬ 
sent to withdraw gradually from the leadership of an enter¬ 
prise by enabling the laborers to become partners during his 
lifetime, and his successors after his death. The most cele¬ 
brated examples of this method are furui^ed by M. Godin 
in the Familistery at Guise, and by Madame Boucicaut in the 
case of the Bon MdrehS^ a Parisian department store. 

(2) By trades unions. Several productive associations 
in France owe their origin to trades unions. Again, the 
Sovereigns of Industry and the Knights of Labor, two organ¬ 
izations of workingmen in the United States, founded a 
number of enterprises for cooperative production. When 
trades unions take this step, they do not set to work all the 
members of the organization simultaneously, — having nei¬ 
ther capital nor markets sufficient to do this, — but only 
those members of the union who happen from time to time 
to want employment. 

(3) By consumers’ cooperative societies. When these 
societies are .sufficiently developed, and united into larger 
federations, they can undertake cooperative production, and 
furnish this new departure with the three requisites of suc¬ 
cess : capital^ which they are able to lend; experienced mqn 
suitable for managero; and regular cuttomen^ consisting of 
the, consumers’ societies themselves. These three elements, 
be it noted, are precisely those which have hitherto been 
wanting. Some consumers* cooperative societies in England, 
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wli^re a number of prosperous productive societies have 
already been established, pursue this policy. 

It is by ,the 'le»t-named method that productive coopera¬ 
tion may achieve greater successes in the future. In this 
connection it is important to note the difference between 
the federaliitie and the individudligtie systems—as they are 
designated in England. 

Under the federalistic system, consumers’ cooperative so¬ 
cieties, either separately (when they are strong enough) or in 
groups, establish workshops or factories for producing, on 
their ojm account, some of tlie articles they require. In this 
case the laborers in their employ are simply wage-earners, 
and in no wise co-proprietors of the concern; usually, more¬ 
over, they liave no share in the profits, these being reserved 
exclusively for the members.^ There has been much oppo¬ 
sition to this system, on the ground that the laborers should 
have a share both in the profits and in the ownership of the 
workshop or factory. This step has already been taken in 
the case of the Scottish Wholesale Society. 

Under the individualistic system, which had better be 
called the autonomous system, the first steps are taken by 
the laborers themselves, who form independent productive 
societies; the consumers’ societies only lend them the capital, 
provide a market, and protect them from competition.* 

As the conclusion of this chapter, and of the whole book 
on Distribution, we venture to assert that there is a paral¬ 
lelism between the politieal and the economic evolution of 

1 It goefi without saying that If these employees are memhen of the 
■omen* society which employs them, they participate, as such. In the proAtr 
of the factory or shop. ^ 

* In England these Independent productive societleB numbered about one 
h^dred in 1901, with a capital of over 97,000,000 and an output valued at • 
nearly 916,000,000. 

The Inductive enterprises founded directly by the consumers* sodetiei, 
either separately or through wholesale societies, produced 980,000,000 worth 
of goods, or more than twice as much as the preceding socieUes. (Consult 
ther Book on Consumption for a further treatment of consumers’ spoietlea) 
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society. Political evolution embraces the three succesgive 
stages of absolute monarchy, constitutional monarchy, and 
republic. There are many sound reasons for believing that 
economic evolution follows step by step along correspond¬ 
ing lines, and includes, first, the stage of coercive organi¬ 
zation (slavery); second, the rule of the employer (the 
wage system); third, the rule of the employer modified by 
profit-sharing and certain concessions to the laborers with 
regard both to the ownership and management of business 
enterprises; and, finally, cooperative production. There are, 
however, equally good reasons for believing that th^ advent 
of democracy in the domain of economic life will' be slower 
and more difficult, and will involve even more disappoint¬ 
ments, than in the political sphere.^ 

1 John Stuart Mill regarded independeut productive cooperation aa the 
means of solving the social problem. 

Despite Lassalle’s advocacy of it, collectivists are now openly opposed to 
productive cooperation. Productive societies, although they aim to abolish 
the wage system, retain the individual ownership of capital as the basis of 
their organization, inasmuch as they expressly endeavor to make the work¬ 
men oo-proprietors of the instruments of production. Collectivism, on the 
contrary, aims to ** sociaUze ** the Instruments of production, i.e. to with¬ 
draw them from individual ownership even by the laborers themselves. This 
antagonism was clearly shown in the recent strike at Carmaux, in France, 
when the proposal was made to start a glass-works belonging to the gloss- 
workers themselves. The socialists protested that the works should belong 
to the entire laboring class; and their plan was ultimately adopted. 

Liberal economists regard productive cooperation with the same ironical 
attitude of condescension ns profit-sharing and coOi)eration in general. As 
they do not admit either the desirability or the possibility of abolishing the 
wage system, they cannot admit the possibility of getting along without a 
clsss of employexBL 



BOOK V. CONSUMPTION 

I. The Nature and Laws of Consumption 

To consume wealth is to utilize it for the satisfaction of 
our wants, to apply it to the uses and purposes for which it 
was produced. Consumption is, therefore, the ultimate aim 
of all economic activity, — of production, exchange, and dis- 
‘^tnbution. Its importance is far greater than is indicated by 
the meagre space devoted to it in most treatises on* political 
economy. It is, moreover, a field of investigation rich in 
curious facts, but very largely unexplored. A greater 
knowledge of this field is likely some day to transform 
economic science. Logically, economics should begin with 
the study of consumption. Did we not begin this volume 
with a study of wants and utility, — matters which clearly 
belong to the domain of consumption ? 

The tendency of modern economic theory, especially of 
investigations concerning the subjective natui-e of value, has 
been in the direction of giving added importance to con¬ 
sumption as a necessary part of tlio edifice of economic 
Bcieuce. The so-called Austrian school studies consumption 
and value from tlie standpoint of final utility (see pages 59 
and 182) and emphasizes the principle that in the consump¬ 
tion of wealth the maximum of gratification is reached when 
the final utilities of the last increments consumed are equal. 
Everybody consciously or unconsciously employs his income 
and makes his purchases according to this law. It is a law 
BO important that we shall devote some space to a more 
detailed explanation of it. 

As we have already said, the purpose of economic activity 
is human welfare, human gratification; or, to be more strictly 
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accurate, its ultimate purpose is either to produce positiYe 
pleasure or to avoid paiu. Men seek to minimize pain and 
to maximize pleasure. But these two aims — to minimize 
pain and to maximize pleasure — are in a sense antagonistic. 
More wealth means more pleasure, and if there were no 
effort or pain involved in the acquisition of wealth, our con¬ 
sumption of it would be limited only by satiety.^ But in 
the example of the man drawing water from a well (see 
pages 55 and 8^) we saw that whereas the utility of each 
successive bucket decreases, the effort or pain necessary to 
obtain it increases because of growing fatigue. Mo^ of the 
commodities that we consume are, to be sure, not the direct 
product of oiir own labor, but are procured by the use«f 
money. Therefore it seems strange to speak of the pain or 
effort necessary to produce them. Yet this expression is 
perfectly correct, viewed in its deeper significance. For, in 
the first place, it is by labor tliat we get the money; and 
when we exchange this money for goods we are really 
exchanging our labor and effort (see page 212) for the 
labor and effort of othera; and, in the second place, when¬ 
ever we spend money for one commodity in preference to 
another we are really sacrificing that other commodity, which 
we mighit have purehaeed. If under given circumstances we 
buy oranges rather than peaches, we do this because oranges 
afford a greater gratification than we can obtain from 
peaches. 

Concrete examples will make this matter clearer. And in 
order that the factors of the problem of consumption may be 
clearly distinguished from each other, let us begin with the 
simplest possible example and subsequently introduce tSe 
elements that further complicate the problem. 

1 It to, perhaps, necessary to point ont that the term ** pain,** as we hive 
used It and as it to coming to be used very generally among economists, 
merely means the opposite of pleasure. There are objections to its use in 
this smse, because of its association with disease or other abnoimal physical 
conditions. The term simply means disutility. 
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{Take the consumption of water, of which there is an 
abundant supply. Let us suppose that it costs absolutely 
nothing. What, in such a case, would be the limit to oui 
consumption of it? Clearly we should consume just as 
much as afforded us any gratification whatever.^ A certain 
amount would be indispensable. Still more would, up to a 
certain point, be highly agreeable. Additional quantities 
would decrease rapidly in utility, down to the point where 
we should have absolutely no use for more water. If, now, 
the acquisition or employment of each portion involves some 
effort, 7 -say the time and effort of turning a spigot and carry¬ 
ing the water away, — we will cease consuming water at pre¬ 
cisely the point where the utility is still somewhat greater 
than the effort, but beyond which it would not be worth 
our while ” to get more of it. This condition of affairs may 
be represented by the following diagram: — 



The line AX represents the amount of the commodity; 
thlah is to say, in this case, the supply of water. The lines 

1 This Btatement requires some quallflostlon. The limit to oonBomption is 
fixed not only by the point of satiety, and, as we shall point out later, by the 
aptnal “ cost *' of the commodity, but also by the time at our disposal if we 
Intend to consume any odior goods, and by the foct that the continued con- 
sumption of tills commodity may be incompatible in kind with other plessnrea 
ftom different sources. A man will cease consuming water before further 
ijcrementB possess no utility, if it Is his Intention to consume other goods 
that provide a greater utility-Burplns than additional increments of water. To 
consume more water will decrease a man*B capacity for consuming other 
goods and will always take a certain amount of his time (which Is one of hla 
vahutUe possesaionB). 
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(73, etc., represent the utility of succeseive portipns 
used. The consumer in this illustration will use eight units 
because the utility of the eighth unit is still a positive 
quantity. 

As a matter of fact, we consume as much water as we 
think we have any use for. But water is an exceptional 
commodity as regards supply. Most commodities are not 
obtainable in sufficient quantity to satisfy entirely the wants 
of all mankind. Take, for example, suits of clothes. Would 
not any of us willingly accept more suits of clothes if he 
might obtain as many as ho could use ? Why, then, do we 
not possess more? Because they cost money. And, as our 
supply of money is limited, we cannot obtain additional sqjts 
without spending money that might be used for the purchase 
of same other commodity of which our present supply is also 
insufficient to satisfy our wants entirely. We are certainly 
willing to pay a large sum of money to obtain at-least one 
suit; for this is absolutely necessary. We probably will 
not hesitate to pay the price for a second suit. The money 
that we must sacrifice to obtain it would, to be sure, buy 
something else which we may desire keenly; yet our desire 
to be well clothed outweighs our longing to possess the 
object that we might otherwise purchase with the cost of 
the second suit. There are, as a matter of fact, persons 
who buy not merely one or two suits, but half a dozen,' 
before they feel that a greater giatification may be procured 
by employing their money* in some other way than in buying 
an additional suit. This fact may be represented in the form 
of a diagram (see page 659), as follows: — ^ 

Here AX^ as before, represents the supply of the com¬ 
modity in question, and the lines Al, etc., indicate 
the utility of each successive suit of clothes for a given 
consumer. MN is the cost line, .and the part of each line 
Al, B% etc., which falls below MN indicates the cost of 
each suit. If suits cost absolutely nothing, this consumer 
would find satisfactory employment for nine of them; but 
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ii^yiew of the fact that they cost the amount represented 
by AM^ he will purchase only five. The cost of the sixth 



suit is^ greater than the utility of the money which would 
have to be paid for it. The point of marginal utility^ comes 
irfter the fifth suit, but before the sixth.^ 

lu the world of actual business we have a choice among 
almost innumerable uses of our money, and we are con¬ 
stantly called upon to make some decision with regard to 
the relative utilities of a multitude of commodities. The 
problem, then, is: How much of each commodity shall we 
consume? This depends partly on our desire for them, 
that is to say, on the utility or gratification which their 
possession involves; and partly on the cost (effoi't, pain, 
or sacrifice) necessary under given conditions to obtain 
them. 

The principles which govern our choice of the kinds of 
goods and the amounts thereof that we sliall consume may be 
made clear by the following example: Take four commodi¬ 
ties* that are offered for sale on the market. Let us desig¬ 
nate them as C7, and 2>. The first increment of A 

yields ten units of gratification; that of B, eight units; that 

1 If instead of a series of yertical lines of decreasing length we indicate 
the decline of utility by a curyed line running downward, the point of mar¬ 
ginal utility will bo the intersection of this curve with the cost line. It Is of 
dburse possible that the cost may not remain the same, as assumed in the 
diagram given above. Tn agricultnxe the line of coats would be a rising 
onrve, not a straight line; in manufactures it would, for a while at least, 
be a falling curve. Consult Marshal!*H ** Principles of ficonomios,** YoL I, 
pp.Mfl. 
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of C, six; and that of 2>, three. Successive mcrement% of 
each commodity will of course afford less gratification. The 
successive iiicreinents of Ay including the first, will probably 
represent a decreasing scale, —10, 9, 8, 7, etc., units of 
utility. The successive increments of B represent utilities 
of 8, 7, 6, etc. The increments of commodity O represent 
utilities of 6, 5, 4, etc., units. The increments of 2>, finally, 
possess utilities of 3, 2, 1, 0. Tliis scale of diminishing 
utilities may be arranged in this form: — 


A 

10 

9 

8 

7 
6 
6 
4 

8 
2 
1 
0 


B Q 


8 

7 
6 
6 
4 

8 
2 
1 
0 


6 

5 

4 

8 

2 

1 

0 


D 


8 

8 

1 

0 


we assume, for convenience, that there are only these 
four commodities from which to choose, it is obvious that 
two increments of A will be desired before there will be any 
thought of applying our purchasing power to the acquisition 
of any of the other commodities. When four increments of 
A have been consumed, and two of By there will be room for 
hesitation with regard to the advisability of beginning to con¬ 
sume some of (7. If each increment represents what can be 
secured by one hour’s labor, and if A stands for food, B for 
clothing, Q for shelter, and 2> for ornament, the scale would 
express the following facts: That two hours* labor would Ik 
devoted to the production (or securing possession) of'food 
before any other commodity could be considered; that the 
third hour would produce an equal utility whether devoted 
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tq^ clothing or food, so that ludf of it would probably bo 
given to each; that only after six hours* labor, of which four 
had been given to food and two to clothing, could sufficient 
pleasure be derived from shelter to furnish an induce¬ 
ment to devote a portion of the time to the task of secur¬ 
ing shelter. The corresponding numbers in the different 
columns represent different utilities, equal in amount and 
equally difficult of acquisition. If each separate desire could 
be completely satisfied, it would be found that ten incre¬ 
ments of A, eight of six of (7, and three of J> had been 
oonsuyied.^ 

From this discussion two fundamental principles may be 
deduced concerning tlie order and quantities in which goods 
will be consumed: (1) We will first procure and consume 
those goods which yield the greatest surplus of utility over 
costs. (2) We will endeavor to reach a maximum of grati¬ 
fication by making the final utilities of the last increments of 
all commodities as nearly equal as possible. If a man drinks 
ten glasses of beer and smokes ten cigars a day, this means 
that the gratification afforded by the tenth glass of beer is 
subjectively equal to that of tlie tenth cigar. For if the 
tenth cigar did not afford a pleasure equfd to the last glass 
of beer, be would evidently prefer smoking one cigar less 
and drinking one more glass of beer; for thus the total 
gratification would be increased.* 

Before leaving this aspect of the problem of consumption 
we*must point out that although in the management of our 
expenses, and particularly in large-scale transactions, we con¬ 
stantly make careful estimates of the comparative utility and 
the comparative cost of commodities, yet seldom can judg¬ 
ments be made with the exactness that the above discussion 

^ 1A oonsldenble part of thtB last fllnstratlon la taken from Dr. DoTlne'a 
little book on Economics (Macmillan, 1808). *—^ 

* A further dfaouaalon of the principles of con sumption in their economlo 
beairiiig wlU be found in: Patten, ** Tbe Consumption of Wealth (Philadel¬ 
phia, 1889); E. T. Devine, **Economics” (New York, 1898). 
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appears to take for granted. Some authorities (despite Pfo- 
lessor Jevons* able defence of the use of mathematics in his 
^ Theory of Political Economy deny that it is possible to 
express such subjective matters as desire and utility in quan¬ 
titative terms. It is objected moreover that men are not so 
much creatures of reason as creatures of habit or impulse 
(both of which oftentimes prompt irrational conduct). 
Wants are often aroused by advertisements, show-windows, 
and circumstancBs of an accidental nature. There are, 
furthermore, cases in which the utility of additional units 
of a commodity is not necessarily less than that of the first 
increment — cases which are indicated by the proverb: 
“ Appetite comes by eating.” * • 

Yet it must also be pointed out that there is a striking 
uniformity in the habits of consumption of large classes of 
people. An investigation made by the United States Com¬ 
missioner of Labor (Report for 1891) gave,the following 
results concerning the percentage of expenditure for “ nor¬ 
mal ” families: — 



Ommtt ur 

EzPXNDITrBR 

Income 
under $2U0 

loctnne 
ISOUnnd 
under t4(Mi 

Income 
$A00 end 
iiiider IfiUO 

Income 
$T00 and 
under $8U0 

Income 
$000 and 
under $1001) 

Income 
$1900 and 
over 


Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per (’ent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Food. . . 

49.64 

45.i)9 

43.84 

38.89 

34.34 

28.68 

Kent. . . 

15.48 

14.98 


15.00 

14.96 

12.59 

Clothing . 

12.82 

14.14 

■^1 

16.33 

16.84 

16^71 

Fuel . . . 


6.01 

6.63 

4.42 

4.00 

2.57 

Lighting . 
All other 

1.01 

.98 

.07 

.88 

.74 

.45 

purposes. 

13.98 

18.27 

19.14 

23.88 

29.12 

40.05 


It is evident that the scientific value of such tables i|s 
these depends largely on the number of cases studied and 
the accuracy of the data employed. Careful investigations 
of this sort, however, have been made by Le Play (1855), 
Dnepetiaux (1851), and Dr. Engel (1857), and subsequently 
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by^a, number of other investigators. The general results 
seem in the main to agree vrith the inferences drawn by Dr. 
Engel, viz. : —- 

(1) As the income of a family increases, a smaller per¬ 
centage is expended for food. 

(2) As the income of a family increases, the expenditure 
for clothing remains approximately the same. 

(3} In all the cases investigated, the percentage of expen¬ 
diture for rent, fuel, and light, was nearly Uie same. 

(4) As the income increases, a constantly growing per¬ 
centage is expended for education, health, recreation, amuse¬ 
ments, etc.^ 

• The word consumption ” may give rise to errors which we 
must be careful to avoid. In the first place, it must not be 
supposed that all consumption necessarily implies dewtrwsti<m* 
This is indeed true in the case of some things; such wants as 
food and warmth can be satisfied only by the destruction of 
food and fuel. To utilize bread, «.«. to change it into flesh 
and blood, we must eat it; to warm ourselves with coal we 
are obliged to burn it, t.s. to reduce it to smoke and ashes.* 

^ Mr. O. B. Waldron, in ** A Handbook on Currency and Wealth** (New 
York, 1896), page 100, gives the following estimates for the consumption of 
wealth In ^e United States in 1890: Necessaries^ 86,100,000,000, of which 
83,806,000,000- was for food, 81,33:1,000,000 for clothing, 8318,000,000 for 
furniture, 8476,000,000 for fuel and lighting, and 8768,000,000 for other nec¬ 
essaries. For Ittxuries the total expenditure was 8!1,684,000,000, of whldi 
8900^000,000 was for liquors, 8460,000,000 for tobacco, and 83,884,000,000 
for other luxuries. For capitalistic twes, 83,717,000,000; of which 83,- 
436,000,000 was to renew old capital, 81,196,000,000 to increase the sup¬ 
ply of capital, and 836,000,000 sent out of the country in paynmnt for the 
use of foreign capital. In addition to these items, the permanent govern¬ 
ment expenses,—aside from salaries and other payments, which figure as 
consumed by other persons, —were 8340,000,000. Probably no two authori¬ 
ties would agree on the amount which is annually withdrawn from con¬ 
sumption in order to maintain capital, and to make good the wastes of time 
and use. 

* Econondoally, combustion is tantamount to destruction, but It Is of 
oonrse impossible to destroy matter itself. Just as man in production is 
powerless really to create anything (see page 78), he is also unable really to 
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But there are fortunately many other wants the satisfio- 
tion of which does not involve the destruction of wealth. 
The statue of the Venus of Milo will provide sesthetic enjoy¬ 
ment for all generations of mankind without thereby losing 
an atom of its substance; its power to provide pleasure may 
be <lestroyed by vandals, never by consumers.” Undoubt¬ 
edly time itself is a destroyer of nearly all things except 
coins, bronze objects, and statues; and even these do not 
entirely escape ‘Hhe tooth of time.” TempvM edax rerum. 
But we must take care not to confound the effects of time 
with those of consumption. As a matter of fact, wg strive 
to make things last as long as possible. If we could make all 
things indestructible (clothes, houses, furniture, etc.), they 
would not be worse, but better, adapted to economic pur¬ 
poses ; for in such an event they could be utilized perpetu¬ 
ally, and we should have attained the ideal of consumption. 

On the other hand, we must not confound consumption 
with production. It is true that the production of wealth in¬ 
volves the constant consumption of raw material, coal, etc. ; 
economists generally designate this consumption as repro^ 
ducHve consumption,' to distinguish it from the consumption 
which serves for the direct satisfaction of our wants, and 
which is called unproductive consumption. But only the 
latter is consumption proper, and the name should be con¬ 
fined to it. The act of sowing seed, for example, must not 
be regarded as an act of consumption, but as the t 3 rpe of pro¬ 
ductive activity; to designate it as consumption, and to 
apply the same term to two acts so opposite as sowing wheat 

destroy anything. The chemist finds that not an atom of the **connimed** 
object has been lost. 

Even when consamption resalts In the destruction of it is often 

possible by means of economical methods and devices to make use of the ns* 
idues of consumption. Paper is made of old rags, slag and swill an used 
to make fertilizer, coal dust la empl<^ed in the manufactun of dyes and 
perfumes. The possibility of using residual substances, even in small quan¬ 
tities, is one of the reasons for the superiority of large productive plants. 
In an absolutely perfect economy, no utility would be lost, and the consump¬ 
tion of wealth would be simply its metamoiphosis. 
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eating it, can be explained only by the pauoity and 
inaocuracy of economic terminology. 

Without doubt, the economic process forms a complete cir¬ 
cuit. Man produces in order to consume, and he must con¬ 
sume in order to produce. This is so true that some 
economists have actually regarded sowing as an act of con¬ 
sumption, while others (such as Jevons) regard eating as an 
act of production, because they consider the food of' the 
workman the very type of capital. Yet if we want to 
reason clearly in this matter we must draw a line some¬ 
where. Man is both the beginning and the end of all 
economic processes. But man does not consume in order to 
produce; he produces in order to consume. The purpose 
of wealth is to be consumed, that is, to satisfy human wants. 
Consumption is not the first but the last stage of the eco¬ 
nomic process.^ At all previous stages, wealth is still h^ng 
produced. 

Consumption is of two kinds: — 

First, it is direct or immediate — when it satisfies present 
wants. As under present economic conditions most of what 
we consume is purchaeed from others, this kind of consump¬ 
tion is effected by means of the use of money and is called 
^^ending. 

Secondly, it is poetponed — when it is intended to provide 
for the satisfaction of future wants. Since under present 
conditions value is stored in the form of money, this opera- 
tioA is called eaving. 

We shall study each of these kinds of consumption in turn. 
But before doing so, we must say a word about another cele¬ 
brated problem due to the unfortunate circumstance that the 
gratification of the most important human want — the need 

of food—involves the destruction of wealth. 

• 

1 ** A fertilizer is nsefiil to enrich a meadow; the meadow is usefnl to pro¬ 
duce hay; bay a useful to feed horses; and horses are useful to do service. 
From the fertilizer to the man are several steps, but it is the final step which 
makea all the others count.** —>Gbboobt, ** Political Econmny.** 
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II. Whether Production will always keep pace with 
^ Consumption 

Malthus, an English economist, in a formula that has 
since acquired great celebrity, affirmed that the population 
tends to increase more rapidly than the means of svhsistence.^ 
Far from anticipating that production would keep up with 
consumption, he declared that production would always lag 
behind — far behind — the demands of consumption. He 
concluded that the equilibrium could be brought about only 
by a frequent reduction of the population, effected by moans 
of wars, epidemics, famines, pauperism, prostitution, and 
plagues, all of which, regarded from a higher point of yie\^ 
Malthus considers really providential.^ 

Malthus, however, hoped that in the future men would 
learn to prevent the intervention of these “immediate 
checks upon populsition and make them unnecessary by 

1 In an illoatration which many writers have erroneously regarded as 
intended to be taken literally, Malthus says that the population increases in a 
geometrical progression, while the food-supply increases in an arithmetical 
progression: — 

Population increases thus: 1 ; 2 :4 :8 :16: 32 :64 :128: 256. 

Subsistence increases thus: 1:2:3:4: 5: 6: 7: 8: 0. 

The average period in which the population could be doubled Malthns 
estimated as twenty-live years. lie therefore concluded that: ** In two cen¬ 
turies the population would be to the means of subsistence as 266 to 6; In 
three centuries it would be as 4096 to 13; and in two thousand years the 
difference would be almost incalculable.** * 

“ In this supposition no limits whatever are placed to the produce of the 
earth. It may increase forever and be greater than any assignable quantity; 
yet still the power of population being in every period so much superior, the 
Increase of the huitian qweies can only be kept down to the level of the 
means of subsistence by the constant operation of the strong law of necessity, 
acting as a check upon the greater power.** 

> 'Ihese evils are providential, according to Malthus, not only because tbe^ 
maintain the equilibrium of production and consumption but also because 
they exterminate the weak and the incapable, and thus contribute to perfect¬ 
ing the human race. It is known that the work of Malthus prompted Darwin 
to undertake his Investigation of the evolution of species; Darwin himself 
tells us so. 
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volwHiarUy limiting the number of their offspring. To ac¬ 
complish this Malthus advised them to use moral reotraintt 
I'.e. to marry only when they possess sufficient resources to 
support children, and, once married, to have only as many 
children as they can properly provide for. 

A century has elapsed since the publication of this remark¬ 
able doctrine, and experience has not yet justified the pessi* 
mistic prophecies of its author.^ On the contrary, in almost 
all countries, whether we consider new nations like the 
United States or old nations like France, wealth has in- 
creasec^ more rapidly than population. To-day our princi- 
{)al anxiety is of quite the inverse nature. Markets are 
naw so encumbered with manufactured and agricultural prod¬ 
ucts that governments have been obliged to raise barriers 
of customs duties against the influx of foreign goods; the 
problem is how to find a market for products, rather than 
how to produce sufficient goods to consume. 

The enormous and growing excess of production over con¬ 
sumption during recent years may of course be due to causes 
that will not recur, — such as the cultivation of virgin land 
in new countries, and the great cheapening of transportation 
by the use of steam. It is, after all, perfectly evident that 
the earth cannot provide food for an unlimited number of 
people; the law of diminishing returns will sooner or later 
give rise to a serious problem of population. 

No speculation concerning the economic future of mankind 
can ever be anything more than what Nitti cleverly calls 
a sort of demographic eschatology without scientific value. 
Yet the following considerations are perhaps of a nature to 
reassure us concerning the economic destiny of our race : — 

(1) Statistics prove that the birth-rate is lower among the 
ijch than among the poor, and that the birth-rate tmdo to 
doereaiee with the growth of proeperity. The rise of a multi¬ 
tude of new wants probably diminishes the intensity of 
sexual appetite, which, next to food, is the principal desire 

■ See page 11, note. 
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of the poorer classes. It is therefore not unlikely that^UM 
increase of wealth among all classes will result in a decrease 
in the birth-rate. Indeed, such a decrease is already percep* 
tible in almost all countries. 

(2) Statistics also appear to show that the birth-rate ic 
lower in democratic communities than in others. Among^thc 
native-born population of tlie United States, and, strang^lj 
enough, in Australia also, the birth-rate has fallen as low 
as in France. Perhaps the cause of this lies in the fact 
that in such communities as these the opportunities for social 
advancement are considerably curtailed whenever person 
is hampered by a large family. Dumont calls this fact the 
law of capillarity. It influences women as well as men. The 
woman’s rights movement, which is simply one aspect oi 
modern democratic thought, tends to diminish the impor¬ 
tance of the natural function of women as wives and mothers, 
by opening up new pursuits and new social functions. 

(3) Biology teaches that in general the fecundity of a 
species is inversely proportionate to the developmefnt of the 
individucd, the inferior animals being much more prolific 
than the superior animals, especially man. As this law seems 
to be due to a sort of physiological antagonism or incompati¬ 
bility between ‘sexual activity and cerebral activity, it is 
reasonable to hope that the fecundity of the human race will 
diminish in proportion to the intellectual and moral develop¬ 
ment of individuals, especially of women.^ 

(4) The physiological laws of the variety, limitation, and 
substitution of wants (see pages 40 ff.) suggest the possi¬ 
bility of satisfying an increasing number of wants; ^for 
although nature provides us with only a limited quantity 
each kind of wealth, it is easy to conceive of an unlimited 

number of new wants and new combinations of wants, so that 

« 

the possibilities of our development in this direction are lim¬ 
itless. The need for food, for example, will of course never 

1 Consult **The Erohitlon of Sex,** by Patrick Geddes, Chap. XX, and 
Nlttl, ** Population.** 
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bftti^plAoed by another want, but the need for a particular 
kind bf food may always be replaced by the need for some 
other kind of food. If men had to live on wheat alone, there 
would sooner or later not be enough of it; but as they are 
acquiring the habit of eating less of it and consuming in its 
stead an increasing variety of other aliments, and as new 
varieties of food are constantly being invented, there is no 
reason for thinking that we shall ever reach the limit of our 
food supply. , 



CHAPTER I —SPENDING 


I. Whether,spending helps Business 

Wb hear notliing more frequently than the statement that 
** spending promotes business.’* Hence public opinion is very 
indulgent, even sympathetic, toward all expendituije, even 
though it partakes of wastefulness. A man may break all 
the things he cares to, provided he pays for them. Innumer¬ 
able moralists and dramatists have pitilessly ridiculed the 
miser, while making almost a hero of the spendthrift. The 
man who saves is little loved by his neighbors, and incurs 
the risk of being regarded as a public enemy; whereas the 
man who spends his money, even thougli he squanders it in 
riotous living, generally enjoys a considerable degree of 
popularity. One may admit that the spendthrift or the 
drunkard acts foolishly by emptying his purse or ruining 
his health; in which case, so much the worse for him. But 
at all events, his misfortune is the advantage of others, 
of the merchants, laborers, and producers who receive his 
money and profit thereby. 

Certainly money that is spent, t.s. used in making pur¬ 
chases, benehts those that receive it. It enables them to 
continue and expand their business. But Bastiat long ago 
pointed out that this money would have been expended* 
anyway, for the simple reason that money can be used in 
no other way, save for hoarding; and not only is the 
amount of wealth that is hoarded comparatively small, but 
it is not destined to be hoarded forever. Spending is 
simply a transfer of money, the removal of wealth from 
one branch of production to another; it results in the applu 
cation of labor avd capital to other branehee of production. 

070 
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It jQUSt not be supposed that spending or consumption is a 
matter of indifference from the economic point of view. On 
the contrary, it is the most important of all economic opera¬ 
tions. Spending is beneficial when it turns capital and labor 
from relatively unproductive channels into those that are 
more productive; if it does the opposite, it is economically 
harmful. By means of spending, the rich man, even though 
he lives entirely on his income, exerts a great influence on 
productive activity. The productive factors, — land, labor, 
and capital,^are in his control. Like the centurion in the 
gospel,,when he says to one *^Gome,” he comes, and to 
anotlier Go,” he goes. This commanding power is precisely 
what imposes especial responsibilities and unusual duties. 

But we are mistaken when we believe: — 

(1) That because only spending encourages production, 
q>ending is more useful than saving. 

We shall see that saving also leads to consumption,—to 
spending. Money that is saved is always ultimately spent 
for some purpose. Only, instead of being spent by its 
owner, it is, perhaps, spent by those who received it from 
him as borrowers, as laborers, or as sellers of goods. What 
does it matter, from the standpoint of social production, 
whether money be spent by me or by another person ? 

The above fallacy is due to the fact that consumption is 
the purpose, justitication, and ultimate goal of all production. 
When men cease to consume, they will also cease to pro¬ 
duce; when they no longer need bread to eat, they will cease 
sowing wheat. But to argue that therefore consiiinption is 
the efficient cause of production, or that consumption neces¬ 
sarily means production, is to deduce an absurdity from an 
axiomatic truth. Tlie three factors of production are already 
familiar to us,—land, labor, and capital, — and it is perfectly 
evident that consumption cannot croate or increase any one 
of them. Nay, consumption constantly tends to undo the 
work of these factors and to decrease the supply which they 
store up. If the supply of accumulated wealth were increased 
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by a constant influx of commodities so that the more^we 
took from it the more would be added, the error which con¬ 
sists in believing that increased consumption means increased 
production might be pardonable. But such is not the case. 
No one would dare maintain that the more apples we pick, 
the more will grow; or that the more fish we catch, the 
more the sea will provide; or that the more wood we burn, 
the thicker the forest will grow. 

(2) Tliat spe'iding is always an advantage, even though 
it involves the %i%ele89 de 9 truction of wealth. 

This popular misconception is defended by the assertion 
that the destruction of wealth, although it may necessitate 
replacing the wealth that was destroyed, furnishes additional 
work for laborers and new opportunities for capitalists. Many 
people, after reading of a fire, console themselves with the 
thought that it will furnish builders with work. Undoubtedly, 
the money that is spent for any purpose whatsoever is not lost; 
but the house that is burnt is really lost, and there is no 
gain to compensate for the loss. Builders, to be sure, may 
rejoice, but not society as a whole. The money (or the capi¬ 
tal, labor, and material) that is used to build another house 
would have been used anyway. The fire has necessitated 
doing again what was already done once. There has, in 
fact, been an expenditure of labor and material suflioient to 
build two houses. Yet because of the fire we have but one ; 
the other is irretrieviably lost.^ 

To show the absurdity of this argument, moreover, let ns 
carry it further. If it be based on sound reasoning, we must 
regret that things are not destroyed ten times as quickly 
and easily as they are: that clothes last longer than a week, 
that houses are not destroyed eveiy ten years by means of 
earthquakes, that war does not more frequenl^y reduce our 
national wealth, and that we do not die sooner, — since tfie 
rapid succession of human generations also involves a great 
consumption of wealth! 

1 Consult BasUat's cdebnted essay on ** La Yltvs CassSe.'* 
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II. Luxury 

In its ordinary use the word “ luxury ” means the gratified^ 
t&on qf a mperjluotia want. This definition does not imply 
the condemnation of luxury, for, as Voltaire said, the super¬ 
fluous is exceedingly necessary. We may properly wish that 
OTerybody, even the poorest people, might have a little of 
the superfluous, and consequently a little luxury. Nature 
herself furnishes examples of magnificent and sometimes 
extravagant luxury, in the way she decorates the petals of 
flowem^ the wings of butterflies, and the bodies of small 
insects. Again, history teaches us that every new want was 
alf first regarded as superfluous. New wants, in truth, are 
superfluous ; because, first, no one has previously felt them, 
and, second, because to satisfy them probably means con¬ 
siderable labor, inasmuch as the work of providing for them 
is new and therefore somewhat difiicult. The linen we wear, 
for instance, is now regarded as an absolutely indispensable 
part of our apparel; to say that a man is reduced to his last 
shirt, is a proverbial way of expressing his dire poverty. 
There have been epochs, however, when a shirt was regarded 
unquestionably as on object of luxury, and fit for a royal 
present. The same may be said of thousands of other objects. 
If, therefore, we had been prevailed upon from the beginning 
to accept the ascetic doctrine, and su})preBsed all desire for 
luxujies, we should have prevented the development of 
all those wants that constitute civilization, and we should 
to-day still be living as our ancestors lived in the stone 

Luxury is condemnable only when it degenerates into 
wastefulness. But how shall we recognize wastefulness? 
is an interesting, although difficult, question. 

1 Forks, watohes, bb^cdes, are examples of snoh objects as these, orlginaUj 
regarded as luxnrles. As for forks, it Is by no means certain that they an 
preferable to the cbop-stichB of the Obinese anA Japanese, which are better 
to the need of deanliness and elegance, and cost much less. 
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In answering it, public opinion generally considers only 
the arnowmt spent. But the economist must abandon this 
point of view entirely. When a person spends thousands 
of dollars to purchase bric-a-brac, or when he pays his cook 
the salary of a general, he may be culpable from the private 
point of view of his own family; but from the economic stand¬ 
point of society as a whole, the money spent is simply trans¬ 
ferred from his pockets to those of the persons whose goods 
or services he bnys. 

From the j)()int of view of society, the sole criterion is not 
the amount of money epentj but the quantity of wetdih or labor 
eomumed in the satisfaction of a given want. It must always 
be borne in mind that the sum total of existing wealth^is 
insufficient to satisfy even the elementary wants of the 
greater part of mankind, and that the productive forces 
which provide and increase our stock of wealth, — land, 
labor, and capitfil, — are all limited in quantity. Whence it 
is evidently an unquestionable duty not to apply to the 
satisfaction of a superfluous want too large a share of our 
productive forces or of the wealth at our disposal. All this is 
a problem of proportion. Unjustifiable luxury or prodigality 
consists in a dieproportion between the amount of eociat labor 
eonswned^ and ike degree of individual eatisfaetion obtained. 

A few examples will make this clear. 

The desire for flowers, entirely unknown to our ancestors, * 
is certainly a luxury in the proper sense of the word, inas¬ 
much as flowers are by no'means necessities; yet they Ure a 
charming, elevating luxury, and one that is accessible even 
to the poor. But when we decorate our drawing-rooms with* 
orchids brought from distant countries at an expense of 
thousands of dollars and perhaps at the cost of human life, 
or with blue dahlias raised in hot-houses which required 
more coal than would have provided warmth for ten familfes 
during the winter, this kind of luxury falls under the second 
definition that we have given. 

For a lady to wear a dress that is elegantly made, is not 
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n^ipssmily objectionable, although the dress may have cost 
several hundred dollars; for as we have said, we are 
not concerned * with the sum spent (that simply passes 
from one person to another) but with the amount of 
material or labor involved. It is not probable that this 
dress required more cloth or much more labor than an ordi¬ 
nary dress. But if, on the other hand, a lady has her dress 
covered with several yards of lace, representing many years 
of a working-wo man’s toll, we may rightfully raise objec¬ 
tions on both moral and economic grounds.^ 

It is perhaps justifiable for an English nobleman to spend 
severaf millions in the purchase of paintings for his private 
gallery,—although it would be better to give them to a public 
museum. But .when, like the rough barons of the Middle 
Ages, he consumes enough meat and wine at his meal to pro¬ 
vide for twenty ordinary mortals, or when, in order to offer 
the pleasures of the chase to his guests, he converts into 
hunting grounds land that would have produced food for 
hundreds of human beings, his luxury is not justifiable. 

In all these examples the consumer of the luxury does not 
contribute to social progress.^ 

It must not be supposed tliat the deplorable effects of 
luxury which wastes labor and wealth are imputable only to 
the rich. There are luxuries among the poor which are no 
less detrimental to society. The sums that the poor spend 
daily for drink amount to much more than the value of the 
peafl which Cleopatra threw into her wine-cup, and which 

^ M. Leroy-Beaulieu says that perhaps a man has saved milUons in order 
that his wife may wear laces and jewellery. This is possible. But if he hss 
earned these millions only to employ them in this manner, of what use has he 
been to society 7 

* The pro and con of the matter have been discus^ ever since antiquity, 
for the arguments against luxury, consult Laveleye’s ** Le Luxe '*; for the 
opposite argument, Leroy-Beaulieu’s “Traits d*6conomie Politique.** 1C. 
Bandrillart has given a mass of information in four volumes entitled ** His- 
toire dn Luxe.’* It is well known that in Antiquity and in the Middle Ages 
(and some of our colonies) aumj^uary laws were passed, prohibiting expendi- 
tore for luxury. Cf. Boscher*s ** Political Economy.'* 
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is supposed to have cost 800,000 sesterces. The queen, iuo|a 
over, was not poisoned by it.^ 

What should be said of art ? Is it a luxury ? This is in¬ 
deed the general opinion, and economists are somewhat at a 
loss how to justify art. If, however, we recall the defini¬ 
tion we have given of luxury, we shall see that it implies no 
condemnation of art, even though we regard it from this 

< Dmnkenneu is a teirible fonn of luzaiy, more rulnoiu than any other, 
at least for the poorer classes of society—most other luxuries being Inacces¬ 
sible to them. According to the United States Census of 1900, the capital 
iuvested in the production of all kinds of alcoholic liquors was ovAr $467,- 
000,000, and the annual product was valued at about 9340,000,000. The 
materials used were valued at 170,000,000, and the average number of pe» 
sons employed the whole census year was over 62,000. The total consumption 
in this country for the year 1900, taking into account exports and,imports, 
was 1,322,160,085 gallons, or 17.3 gallons per capita. It is probable that not 
more than 1 per cent of this was consumed in the arts, manufactures, and 
for medicinal purposes. Carroll D. Wright estimates that the 161,483 places 
or establishments in the United States which pay a federal tax to engage in 
the traffic have a capital of nearly 9600,000,000, in the hands of 191,000 pro¬ 
prietors or firm members, with nearly 242,000 employees. 

But the direct economic expenditure of labor and capital is insignificant 
when we consider the incalculable loss through disease, incapacity for work, 
insanity, crime, and suicide due to drink. Intemperance is one of the 
gravest social problems and has been made the subject of numerous investi¬ 
gations. Probably the two most important remedies proposed ore: — 

(1) Private initiative and propaganda by means of temperance societies, 
such as have succeeded in reducing the use of alcohol in the United States and 
Enc^d. In Sweden and Norway, private societies with state assistance 
have taken the place of the ordinary saloon-keepers; there are no saloons 
near factories, and liquors are not sold by the ghws, but only by the quart. 

(2) Government intervention, limiting the number of saloons or forbidding - 
the rum-traffic entirely. Sometimes the government itself, as in Russia and 
Switserland, has a monopoly of the trade in alcohol, in order to restrict Its 
sale or at least to prevent adulteration. In three states of the Union the 
laws prohibit the sale of intoxicating drinks—Kansas, Maine, and North 
Dakota. (New Hampshire and Vermont have recently abandoned prohibi¬ 
tion in favor of local option.) In most of the states each local commu¬ 
nity decides the question whether it will permit the sale or not; this is called 
focal option. The Norwegian or Oothenhnrg oyotem of monopoly under gov¬ 
ernment control has been adopted in a modified form in South Cwlina. 

(See Canoli D. Wright’s ’’Practical Sociology,** 8d edition, Chapter 28.) 
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purely economic point of view. Genuine art does not require 
Bsf amount of labor disproportionate to the result. Quite 
the contrary!' A piece of marble and a chisel, a square yard 
or more of canvas and a few tubes of paint, added to a few 
hours of labor, are sufficient to provide exquisite enjoyment 
that may be repeated tliroughout innumerable generations of 
mankind. If a lover of art spends lialf a million for one of 
Raphael’s paintings, this may be a folly from the purely per- 
soned point of view. But from the social point of view the 
question is: Did the painting cost the artist an amount of 
labor or of capital disproportionate to the pleasure it pro¬ 
vides f Certainly not. Art is characterized by the produc¬ 
tion of great effects through very simple means: and this is 
precisely the contrary of luxury.^ 

III. Consumers’ Associations 

Men generally do not like to deprive themselves of any¬ 
thing useful; they would faiu find some means of reducing 
their expenses and putting aside ” a larger share of their 
income, without reducing the quantity or lowering the quality 
of the objects they consume. This apparent impossibility 
is accomplished by various kinds of associations, some of 
which are exceedingly important. 

(1) The common household. When several persons join 
together in the use of one house and garden, or for the com¬ 
mon enjoyment of the same imperishable goods, or for the 
common hire of a cook, they can certainly obtain the same 
gratification with less expense. The economy of life in con¬ 
vents, military barracks, and boarding-houses is proof enough. 

This SiConomy is due to the same causes that make large- 
scale production cheaper than isolated, small-scale produc- 

• 1 In another sense, however, It may be said tliat art Is a hixary. Every 
Important art always presappuaes the waste of a great quantity of productive 
energy, inasmuch os there Is only one saccessful artist for a hundred whose 
time and labor are spent uselessly. But the same is true of all careers that 
appeal to human vanity, —politics, for example. 
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tion, — causes which (see page 161) find a similar apijli 
cation with reference to consumption. For this reason 
communists have held that the present method of living in 
small, separate family groups, is extremely wasteful of wealth 
and energy. Each separate family now has, or endeavors to 
have, its own house, its own garden, its own domestic ser¬ 
vants, its own horses and carriages, although it would be to 
every one's infinite advantage to constitute larger groups of 
consumers which could make better use of all their oppor¬ 
tunities and economize an enormous amount of wealth and 
labor. Consider the great waste of food and fuel alone 
when each of the innumerable small families in the same town 
provides its own meals, buys its cooking utensils, stoves, et<^, 
and hires a cook. Would it not be infinitely better, cheaper, 
and simpler, to group a score or more families in a large, 
well-equipped apartment-house, having but one set of cook¬ 
ing utensils, a better equipment than any separate family 
could have, and employing enough expert servants to do the 
work better than before ? It is maintained that this would 
be ail almost incalculable saving of energy and wealth, a great 
step forward, and an unquestionable benefit for humanity as 
a wliole. No one has developed this scheme more brill¬ 
iantly or in greater detail than Fourier, in describing his 
“ phalanstery.*’ 

The system of living together, although it offers the incon¬ 
testable advantage of effecting a great saving, unfortunately 
suppresses family life by destroying the home, and the Hbme 
lias ever been one of the most important wants of man. 
Human nature has always found something repugnant in 
group-life and even in boarding ” in common. Nor must 
we lose sight of the fact that the real aim of wealth is to pro¬ 
vide enjoyment. Ought we to sacrifice all the blessings of 
family intimacy, the happiness and the moral influences bi 
home life, simply in order to save part of our expenditure ? 

(2) Purchase in common. Without binding ourselves to 
a life in common, or forming the habit of sleeping under the 
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same roof and eating at the same table, many of the adyan* 
tages of living together may be realized, at least in part, by 
cooperative associations in which a number of persons unite 
to make their purchases jointly, and thus obtain the advan¬ 
tages of buying at wholesale rates. Robert Owen appears to 
have been the inventor of this kind of association. But the 
development of cooperative consumption is most closely con¬ 
nected with the history of the celebrated Rochdale Equitable 
Pioneers, founded in 1844. More than one-fifth of the whole 
British population now purchases its goods in part or entirely at 
the stores of cooperative associations. The members of these 
associations meet annually in a congress, publish periddicals 
Slid newspapers, and constitute a power in the nation. Most 
of the local associations are grouped into a large federation, 
called the Cooperative Union, which has its own wholesale 
society, transacting an enormous amount of business each 
year. The English Wholesale Society in 1902 sold 692,000,- 
000 worth of goods, and the Scottish Wholesale Society sold 
over 630,000,000 worth; about 620,000,000 of the gbods thus 
sold were manufactured by the wholesale societies themselves. 
These societies, which own a fleet of merchant vessels that go 
to all parts of the world to purchase goods, do not limit 
themselves entirely to commerce, but engage in production 
and banking.^ Cooperative consumption (or, as it is some¬ 
times called, distributive cooperation) is carried on in many 

ifiee the annual reports of the Congress of the Cooperative Union, pub- 
fished by the secretary, J. C. Gray. An interesting article on coi^ration 
in Italy may be found in the 1902 Annual of the CoOperaUve Wholesale So¬ 
cieties, published at Manchester. A brief but fairly complete account of 
cooperation and kindred movements for social betterment may be found in 
Qlde's report on “ iSconomie Soclale" at the Paris Exposition of 1000 
(Paris, Imprimerie Xatlonale, 1002). Consult also: Hubert Yallerouz, ** La 
(Cooperation,** Paris, 1904; and the articles by Professor F. PanonB in the 
Arena for July and August, 1008. 

Hie well-known Belgian cooperative society, ** Voorult,** of Ghent, de¬ 
votes the elreater part of its profits to sodallBtic propaganda, and the share Of 
profits distributed to the members is not paid in oaah, but in coupons, good 
for merchandise at the cooperative stores. 
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other countries, but usually on a smaller scale than'in GrBat 
Britain. There are probably about 200 retail cooperative 
stores” in the United States, where the whole cooperative 
movement is now developing with surprising rapidity. 

Most consumers’ associations are patterned after the so- 
called Rochdale type, which is characterized by these fea¬ 
tures:— (a) Sales for cash only; (d) sale not at the cost 
price, but at the customary retail price, thus bringing a profit; 
(e) the distribution. of a large part of profits among mem¬ 
bers, according to the amount of purchases they have made 
(and not according to the capital they have contributed, for 
which a fixed rate of interest is paid) ; (d) the use of a cer¬ 
tain part of the profits for social and educational purposes. ^ 

The direct advantages of these associations are as fol¬ 
lows : — 

(1) An economy in the cost of living. When cooperative 
societies sell goods at cost, the saving is obvious and imme¬ 
diate. When the Rochdale system is applied, the profits are 
returned at the end of each year or six mouths, and thus the 
members may be regarded as saving money unconsciously. 

(2) Putting a stop to the adulteration of goode^ and thus 
providing more healthful and more abundant food. 

(3) The abolition of advertising and all forms of commer¬ 
cial falsehood and trickery, thus raising the ethical standard 

of business life. 

« 

But should the cooperative movement continue to develop 
in the future as rapidly as it has during the past half centuiys 
its ultimate efFects will amount to nothing less than a trans¬ 
formation of economic society, characterized especially by 
the following features: — 

(1) The gradual elimination of traders and the class of 

business intermediaries. « 

(2) To the extent that consumers* societies devote them¬ 
selves to the production of whatever goods they require, 
there wiU be a decrease in the number and importance of 
individual concerns and of stock companies, and a falling off 
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in the profits and dividends which these concerns and com* 
panics ai'e able to pay. 

(8) A decreoie in the nurnber of large fortunee and an 
increase in the number of small ones built up by cooperative 
saving. Cooperation will accomplish this by doing away 
with the causes to which large incomes and greal fortunes 
are due. 

(4) The perfect adjuetmemJt of production and dUitrihution^ 
and the suppression of crises and of the loss of work by large 
numbers of laborers affected by these crises. Cooperation 
will accomplish this eminently desirable result simply by 
producing only the amount of goods required by the organ- 
j^ed consumers. 


IV. The Cost of Housing 

Of all expenditures, that for shelter is entitled to speciid 
consideration, not only because it tends to absorb an increas¬ 
ing share of the family income, but also because the home is, 
from the social point of view, perhaps the most important 
human want. 

In antiquity, the custom of renting a home was unknown ; 
the home was not only the place of residence, but also the 
altar of the household gods, and every person, rich or poor, 
had a home of his own. To-day, however, the economic 
conditiDiis of life compel men to live like nomads; they 
usually do not stay where they were born, and they live for 
thfi most part in hired apartments. All the social, economic, 
and political influences that prompt men to agglomerate in 
large cities,—the tendency toward centralized administration, 
production on a large scale, the growth of railroads, city 
amusements and dissipations, — have caused a steady increase 
in the cost of renting houses and apartments. This is very 
^profitable to urban property-owners, but detrimental to the 
general public.^ 

1 In 1700 there were six cities in the United States with a total popolatior 
of 131,472, or 3.4 per cent of the entire population ; in 1860 there were 6f 
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This state of affairs is not particularly disturbing for ^e 
rich, but it is a serious matter for the poor. Higher rents, 
which oblige the working people to congregate in miserable 
quarters, produce most deplorable results from the hygienic 
as well as the moral point of view. Most of the vices that 
afflict the working population,—the loosening of family ties, 
the habit of frequenting rumshops, the debauchery of 
children, and even such terrible social evils as high death- 
rates and epideirics, — are due especially to this cause. It 
is, moreover, impossible to conceive of normal human exist¬ 
ence without a certain degree of home comfort. ^ 

The only effectual remedy for such evils would be a ces¬ 
sation of the growth of cities, and a return to rural life oa 
the part of those who have abandoned it. But there are no 
signs pointing to such a reaction. In many of our large 
cities, however, we may observe the beginning of a centrifu¬ 
gal movement that is carrying the people away from the 
congested parts of the city. Modern methods of cheap and 
rapid local transportation have led people to choose homes 
not in the centres of cities, but in the outskirts and the sub¬ 
urban districts ; the central parts are almost entirely taken 
up by business houses and offices. Suburban homes are not 
only cheaper but more healthful.^ 

Meanwhile, another remedy — and a most practical one — 
consists in the construction of lirjuses built to be rented to 
workmen, or built with the intention that they shall some 
day become the laborers’ property by the payment of sihall 
instalments. Six somewhat different schemes have been 
suggested for accomplishing this : — 

(1) Cooperative building societies formed by the workers 

cities with a total of nearly 3,000,000, or 12} per cent of ttie whole popnla. 
tion. The census of 1900 shows 646 cities (f.e. incorporated places with 
«population of at least 8000) having a total of nearly 26,000,000 inhabitants, 
or 33.1 per cent of the entire popalation. 

' Some Interesting figares, showing that the problem of the slums (the 
dense,, unhealthfol city quarters of the laboring population) is becoming less 
acute, are given In Wright's **Practical Sociology** (2d ed., 1002). 
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thj^maelves. (We have given an account of building and 
loan associations on page 897.) These societies are numer¬ 
ous in England'and the United States. In the city of Phila¬ 
delphia, sometimes called the city of homes, these societies 
have built more than 60,000 houses, each inhabited by a 
working-man’s family. 

(2) Associations of a half-philanthropic, half-financial 
nature, which construct comfortable, salubrious homes for 
workmen, and which are satisfied with only a small profit 
on their investment, — say 3 or 4 per cent. Several large 
tenement houses in New York have been built upon this 
plan recently.^ 

• (3) The establishment of perpetual funds to be used for 
the construction of working-men’s homes. The rent of these 
homes is then employed to construct still others, so that the 
results of the scheme increase by a sort of geometrical pro¬ 
gression. An example of this is the celebrated Peabody 
Fund in London, which is thirty years old, and which now 
provides homes for 20,000 tenants, living in 5073 apartments. 

(4) The construction of houses by cooperative consumers’ 
societies for their own members. As these societies aim to 
provide their members with all the necessaries of life, why 
should they not also provide homes? English cooperative 
societies have already built more than 24,000. 

(5) The construction of houses by municipalities. Berne, 
Glaf^ow, and other large cities have undertaken to do this. 
In Germany, the central government gives bounties to socie¬ 
ties for building working-men’s homes.* 

^ This categoxy should also include laborers' houses built Iqr large em- 
plojen or manufacturing concerns for their employees in the vicinity of 
their place of work. Many concerns which are situated far from the large 
dties are obliged to do this to provide lodging for their workers. These 
Rouses are usually rented for a merely nominal sum. Socialists and parti¬ 
sans of labor detest this arrangement, because the consequent dependence 
of the laborer on his employer, they hold, deprives him of his Independence 
and reduces him practically to serfdom. 

* The collectivists would not only require tlie state or the city government 
to build houses for tlie workers, but to take possession (with or without 
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(6) The hire, by philanthropic societies, of homes already 
in existence, with a view to improving and sub-letting th&m 
to laborers on favorable terms ; and providing, so to speak, 
for the economic, aesthetic, and moral education of those 
that inhabit them. This system, which is closely associated 
with the name of Miss Octavia Hill, who has applied it in 
London for twenty-five years, is designed primarily for the 
poorest classes of society. Miss Hill has pertinently re¬ 
marked that there is no use attempting to make the poor the 
owners or even the tenants of model homes unless we have pre¬ 
viously changed their habits of life, given tiiem the sense of 
cleanliness and comfort, and taught them to appreciate a home. 

The first five schemes mentioned above aim either to ma^p 
the workman the owner of his home, or, merely a tenant. 
Which aim is the better? The English and American 
laborer much prefers having a home of his own; the French 
workman cares less about it. The ownership of a house, in 
spite of its advantages from the moral and economic point 
of view, involves certain inconveniences for the workman. 
When he is tied down to a g^ven locality, it is difficult, if 
not impossible, for him to move from one place to another, 
and to offer his labor in the market where it may be iii 
greatest demand; he is more dependent on his employer 
than is otherwise the case. 

iDdemniflcation) of all houses, and permit the people to live In them either 
at cost or gratuitously. This woujd be the system dl natlonalisaticm aig;dled 
to urban property. 

In generalizing this system of nationalization, the following dUBoulties 
present themselves: — 

(а) If the government furnished homes free of charge, it would probably 
soon be bankrupt. This arrangement, moreover, would probably aggravate 
the present unhealthful tendency toward the too rapid growth of dties. For 
if the government undertook to provide a home for everybody In the cities, 
few people would be willing to live In the country. 

(б) H. on tlie other hand, the government obliged Its tenants to pay 
their rent punctually, and should attempt to ezpulse them In case of their 
failure to pay, the government would soon become fully as unpopular as the 
present property-owners, and would find it dlfBcult to collect rents. 
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V. Absenteeism 

The term ahsenteeiam is used to designate the custom 
among wealthy property-owners of living abi'oad, or at least 
away from their estates. This custom gives rise to the 
question whether undesirable consequences for the home 
country, and, vice versa^ desirable effects for the places in 
which they live, do not result therefrom. It is an extremely 
complex question, and we can here indicate only some of its 
main features. 

From the moral point of view absenteeism is severely con¬ 
demned. But it is necessary to make a distinction. The 
cSndemnation is well founded as regards landed proprietors, 
because the possession of land is, as we have seen, a social 
function; and a social function cannot properly be performed 
by proxy. We may even set up the universal rule that all 
social duties should be performed personally, and not by 
proxy. Property in land, justifiable upon grounds of public 
utility, has no just foundation whatever when the owner does 
nothing but collect rents, and lives at a distance; his very 
absence proves that he leads the life of a parasite. More¬ 
over, aside from this theoretical consideration, experience has 
frequently demonstrated (in Ireland, for example) that the 
absenteeism of landowners who delegate their powers to 
agents or middlemen involves the ruiu both of the fanners 
andpf agriculture itself. 

But the problem of absenteeism is a somewhat different one 
,in the case of capitalists; their social function consists in the 
accumulation and investment of capital, and does not bind 
them to one place more closely than to another. In fact, a 
certain degree of cosmopolitanism is quite useful in helping 
ocie to invest money most intelligently and to keep track of 
006*8 investments. 

From the purely economic point of view, absenteeism is 
condemned because, it is said, the man who spends his money 
away from home does not enable his neighbors to profit b}' 
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his expenditure, but helps foreigners or strangers to prtfit 
thereby. The sojourn of rich foreigners in Switzerland, in 
Italy, at Paris, and on the Riviera, is regarded as a source of 
wealth to the population of these places. Now it is evident 
that if ,the residence of rich foreigners means profit to the 
places in which they reside, their absence from home must 
involve an equal loss to their native countries. What a man 
spends abroad cannot be spent or invested at home. 

It may, however, be held that when English travellers 
in Switzerland, for example, spend two million dollars in 
that country, they consume Swiss products of a value exactly 
equivalent to the sum spent, and that this English money 
will be used later for the purchase of goods imported intb 
Switzerland from England (according to the economic law ex¬ 
plained on page 301, note 1); so that after all there has been 
simply an exchange of English goods for Swiss goods. This 
objection, however, is not valid. The sum paid by English 
residents is probably much greater than the value of the 
goods or services received in exchange for it, for the follow¬ 
ing two reasons: — (a) Foreigners generally pay more for 
things than they are really worth. Although the practice 
is unfair, it is well known that in nearly all places fre¬ 
quented by foreigners there are two prices for goods, — one 
price for natives and one for foreign purchasers. (&) Very 
often the foreigner pays for the use of wealth that is not 
really of a consumable o? destructible nature. Whpn a 
traveller, in renting a villa for the season, or taking a g^ide 
for the day, buys the right to enjoy a beautiful obmate, to ^ 
breathe pure air, or to have a view of the sea or the moun¬ 
tains, he deducts nothing from the wealth of the country; he 
pays a rent similar to the rent paid to every one having the 
monopoly of a natural advantage. Why, indeed, should ngt 
the scenery of Switzerland, the azure seas of the Riviera, the 
waterfalls of Norway, and the historical associations which 
cling to the cities of Italy, represent wealth for these coun¬ 
tries quite as truly as coal mines or petroleum wells? 
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The same thing, moreover, is true for individuals. If I 
have some sort of natural curiosity, a grotto, or a ruin, in 
my garden, and: I ask each visitor to pay a quarter to see it, 
obviously my income is increased by what these visitors pay 
for admission. 

Classical economists may reply that the ultimate result of 
such expenditure is merely a displacement of money, its 
simple transfer from one country, or one person, to another; 
we have seen with what superb indifference these economists 
regard the increase or decrease of the quantity of money. 
But have we not frequently had occasion to note that the 
amount of money in a country is not a matter of indiffer- 
^ce ? (See pages 222 and 298.) 



CHAPTER II —SAVING 
I. The Conditlone Necessary for Saving 

Saving, we have already said, is really one kind of con¬ 
sumption; it is postponed consumption. Man, instead of 
satisfying only his immediate needs, thinks of his future 
wants and puts something aside ” for to-morrow, or^or his 
old age, or for his children. 

In ordinary speech, and even in the lang^ge of econo¬ 
mists, saving is generally allied with investment^ t.s. the 
productive employment of savings. But the two acts are 
entirely independent. Saving is a distinct operation with a 
purpose of its own; viz., to provide for the satisfaction of 
future wants. Although popular opinion regards it with 
little favor and calls it hoarding^ saving is an economic act of 
considerable importance. Even some animals, of which the 
ant offers a familiar example, practise saving (but not invest¬ 
ment). Like work and the division of labor, it is a variety 
of economic activity not confined to mankind, but familiar 
to animals also; it may be called a natutal economic func¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, we must not believe that saving is spon¬ 
taneous and takes place of its own accord. On the contrary, 
several by no means simple conditions must be fulfilled beiore 
saving can take place among mankind. 

(1) As a subjective condition to saving there must be a 
certain degree of foresight^ i.e, the peculiar faculty which 
consists in feeling a future want as though it were present. 
The man who intends to save puts two wants in the balance, 
present want which he must forego, and r futvre want 
for which he desires to provide. The present want, for in¬ 
stance, is the desire to consume more food; the future want, 
perhaps, is a desire to make provision for a comfortable old 
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aigc|l On the one hand, a man is restrained from saving hy 
the thought of the present sacrifice that it involves. On the 
other hand, he is influenced by the advantage that he expects 
to receive from saving. His choice oscillates between two 
opposing influences, and according to the strength of the one 
or the other his conduct is determined. (See page 82.) 
Note that the present want is a reality; it is felt now. But 
the future want is largely an abstraction, a product of tlie 
imagination. Saving therefore presupposes a certain degree 
of mental development and the presence of those intellectual 
qualiti^ which make abstract thought possible. And these 
qualities, we must remember, are primarily the result of 
advanced civilization. 

Our education, as well as the present organization of society, 
accustom us to think constantly of the future. The habit of 
constantly looking forward is a distinctive characteristic of 
modern civilization. Scientists seek to penetrate the secrets 
of future ages ; statesmen look anxiously forward to the mor¬ 
row ; business men try to gauge the future standing of the 
market, and involve themselves in transactions the outcome 
of which will long remain unknown; shopkeepers prepare to 
meet the obligations that fall due months and years hence. 
All of us are more or less concerned for the future and attempt 
to make some reckoning of what this unknown quantity is. 
The intellectual effort which such an attitude involves is im¬ 
possible for the savage, who is conscious only of present needs; 
vdio^ as Montesquieu declared, ^ cuts down the tree to get 
the fruit.*’ Such intellectual effort, moreover, is difficult 
even for those of our own fellow-citizens whose social con¬ 
dition and whose mental habits resemble those of primitive 
mankind, and who live, as they do, from hand to mouth. 
Savages, children, paupers, vagabonds, are all improvident, 
a&d for precisely the same reasons. 

(2) As an objective condition to saving, it must be ponihle 
to prsMorve the commodity caved. Under ordinary, natural cir¬ 
cumstances, this condition is rarely fulfilled. There are few 
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objects of consumption the use of which can be postponed 
without danger of deterioration or total loss of utility Snd 
value. Things often deteriorate quite as rapidly when they 
are not in use as when they are used. Furniture and clothes 
wear out and fade; linen tears and grows yellow, even in the 
closet; iron rusts; food decays or is devoured by insects; 
even wine, after improving with years, later loses its quality. 
The grain stored away by the ant (although grain is easily 
stored and partly for this reason is an important kind ot 
wealth), and the nuts saved by squirrels, cannot be saved 
longer tlian a year except with great care. 

Until money, or at least some precious metal, was used as 
a store of value, saving was very narrowly limited by t^e 
lack of a suitable object to save. The invention of money 
facilitated saving, and subsequently made possible the mar¬ 
vellous enterprises of modem times. Gold and silver are, 
as we have seen, nearly the only immutable substances. 
Although, to be sure, they are not themselves objects of 
consumption, they may at any time be exchanged for objects 
of consumption. Instead of trying to store up perishable 
objects, a man (who Wants to save) exchanges these objects 
for money, puts the money in a safe place, and at any sub¬ 
sequent time he or his descendants may exchange this money 
for whatever kind of wealth they choose. Even when men 
discover a treasure that has been hidden for centuries, this 
treasure may be regarded as a power to consume, the exer¬ 
cise of which has been long poBtponed^ but which is finally 
employed by the fortunate finders. 

The invention of credit, furthermore, provided mankind < 
with an instrument for saving that is more marvellous even 
than money. Here, let us say, is a man with a fortune ^f 
ilOOO, which, if he chooses, he may consume at once. But 
he prefers to postpone its consumption. The fact that He 
does not now care to make use of liis right to consume does 
not destroy or curtail this right; its exercise is simply post¬ 
poned. At any time in the future he or his descendants 
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posBeas the right to consume an equivi^ent amount of 
wealth. They cannot, of course, consume the wealth that 
was originally created, for that has been consumed by others. 

(8) .Before a man can save, his labor must yield more than 
the neceesariee of life. It is often unwise to ignore future 
wants and care only for the present; but it is madness, on 
the other hand, to sacrifice the present for the future. To 
run the risk of dying now of liunger, for fear of famishing ten 
or twenty years hence, is worse than miserly; it is, in fact, one 
of the traits that make avarice so ridiculous and contempt¬ 
ible.^ We shall see that to make too great present sacrifices 
for the sake of future consumption is not only contrary to the 
interest of the individual, but also that of society as a whole. 
(See page 695.) 

The man who has just enough to live cannot have any sur¬ 
plus for saving; for him it would be detrimental and even 
dangerous to save, since saving would mean to forego some 
essential want. Hut for the man who has a superabundance 
of wealth, saving can hardly be regarded as a sacrifice; ^ it 
may even become a necessity, since man’s power to consume 
is limited, even though he be a second Gargantua. Our 
wants and even our desires have a limit, which nature has 
indicated by the feeling of satiety. (See page 43.) 

(4) Finally, tliere must be institutions or devices for facili- 
tating saving, or at least for making it possible. These 
means or institutions may be nothing more than barns for 
sa^ng wheat, celhirs for storing wine, or safes for keeping 
money. Modern society, however, has done more than this 

^Economists have sometimes emphasized flie sacrifice ioTolred in sav¬ 
ing and called it abstitusuce. Senior regards abstinence as the sonree of 
Capital. This theory exaggerates tlie moral value of saving. Socialists, on 
the other hand, ridiciile iliis so-called abstinence and the privations whieb 
\be capitalist is supposed to undergo. Lassalle, particularly, attacked this 
doctrine with keen satire. Ilotli the advocates of tho theory and its socialistic 
opponents have an ultimate object in view i the former, to justify the reward 
of capital j the latter, to disor^it it. In reality both are right in part; the 
sacrifice involved in saving varies from infinity to zero. 
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to encourage and facilitate saving, and has created variois 
institutions which we shall discuss in the following section.^ 

11. Institutions to Facilitate Saving 

In all civilized countries there are many ingenious institu¬ 
tions and devices for facilitating saving. 

(1) The best known of these institutions are savings 
hank*^ properly sc c^led. They are intended to encourage 
saving by taking care of the money saved. The service they 
render the depositor consists in keeping his money safe from 
robbers and safe from himself. By keeping a man’s dioney 
and preventing him from yielding too easily to the temp^ 
tation to spend it, the savings bank performs an important 
function. All children are familiar with the so-called 
penny bank,” consisting usually of an earthenware jug into 
which coins are dropped through a narrow opening. To get 
possession of the contents, the child must break the jug, and 
this slight obstacle is supposed to give enough time for reflec¬ 
tion, and to enable the cliild to resist the temptation to 
squander the contents. 

The savings bank is practically the same thing. The 
amount deposited in the bank is, of course, at the disposfd 
of the owner. Yet it is no longer in his pockets, or in his 
Immediate possession; and in order to obtain it he must oom- 

^ The question is sometimes asked whether or not another condition Is 
also requisite; namely, the paymebt of interrat Most economic tiesMses 
ineist tliat it to a necessary condition for saving. We regard this as a m(i^ 
take. Interest must be paid to give rise to inoestmeaf, ss we diaU 
plain later; but saving is not dependent on the payment of interest Ilw 
simple desire to provide for future wants or for unforeseen wants Is soiBoleal 
to give rise to saving. It may even be mdntaiiied, without being paradoxi¬ 
cal, that if investment at interest ever became impossible, saving orhoarding 
would not be done aWay with, but would be greatly stimulated. Take u 
man who requires $6000 a year to live satisfactorily. If the current rate of 
Interest la five per cent, he will have to save only $100,000 in onlra to live on 
an Independent income. But if it became Impossible for him to invest his 
savlngi at interest, he would be anxious to store up as much capital as pos¬ 
sible for future use. 
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with certain formalities which involve somewhat more 
time and trouble than breaking the “penny bank.** 

In order to encourage saving, these banks pay a small in* 
terest on deposits; but this interest must be regarded merely 
as a sort of premium on, saving, a kind of stimulus, and 
should not be too high. The business of the savings bank 
is not to furnish an opportunity for inventing capital, but to 
enable people to put aside a little money, and thus to ertaU 
capital. If, when this capital has been amassed, the depos¬ 
itor wants to invest it, t.s. make it yield interest, he may 
with^aw it from the bank (the role of the savings bank 
having been performed), and intrust it to other institutions, 
fluch as those already referred to in the sections on credit and 
banks. 

Formerly all savings banks were private institutions; but 
to-day, in many countries, they are sometimes founded by the 
government. France and England, for instance, have sav¬ 
ings banks connected with their postal system; innumerable 
post-offices throughout the country offer opportunity and 
encouragement for putting aside small sums of money. The 
governmental savings bank of Vienna, Austria, is celebrated 
for its perfect mechanism and economical administration. 
In France, the private savings banks are pi'actically govern¬ 
mental concerns, for they are obliged to deposit their funds 
in the Public Treasury. 

(2) MiOuaJL providential societies consist of persons paying 
mdhthly dues; at the end of a certain period, say twenty 
years, t^e accumulated capital is divided among the members. 
Men can save more when they are organized than when they 
are isolated, because the rule of monthly payments makes 
paving ^a habit and a necessity, and because organizations 
can make better use of the accumulated funds than a single 
^dividual. Surviving members, moreover, usually profit by 
the sums paid by tliose who die before the funds are divided. 

(8) ConsuTners* eoffperative societies^ although the name 
implioB the intention to consume and not to save, serve also 
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as savings institutions by removing the obstacle that ma^ 
saving so difficult, and which seems nevertheless to be a 
necessary feature of all saving, viz. abstinence or privation. 
These societies succeed in solving the apparently insoluble 
problem of making saving automatic and unconscious. Their 
plan, which we have already described, is both simple and 
ingenious. Goods bought at wholesale prices are sold to the 
members at the customary retail prices, and the profit thus 
made on the purchases of members is placed, as it were, to 
their credit. At the end of the year, a proportionate share 
of the total profits is eitlier paid out to each member, or kept 
on deposit for him. Thus, if a laborer buys 9300 worth of 
goods in a cooperative store, and the store makes a profit# 
of ten per cent, he may be said to save 930. This saving 
involves no effort, no abstinence, no restriction in the amount 
of goods he consumes. lie has consumed just as much as 
before ; he has been provided with goods of better quality ; 
he has paid no more than these goods would cost else¬ 
where ; and despite all this he has actually saved money. It 
may be said, moreover, that the more the hiborer buys, the 
greater is the sum he earns for himself; or, to put it some¬ 
what paradoxically, the more he spends the more he saves ! 

(4) Cooperative credit societies^ winch are simply popular 
bunks designed to receive moiu^y from the people in order 
to return it to them in the form of loans, serve quite as well 
for saving money as for lending it; they have even been 
called perfected savings banks.” This feature characteril^ea 
the German people's banks founded by Schulze-Delitzsch 
(see page 396.) and the Italian people’s banks founded by 
Luzzatti. 


in. The Social Utility of Saving 

The social usefulness of saving consists in forming, by 
means of united individual savings, large amounts of capital 
that can be employed by business enterprises according to 
their needs. Saving possesses the same utility for society as 
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a yhole as for individuals: it provides for future wants. Its 
utility is almost incalculable, and of such a nature that no 
progressive nation can do without it. Hence, as saving is 
useful to a nation, it is the duty of those who can save, to do 
so. It devolves upon the rich and those that live on inde¬ 
pendent incomes to save, because they can do it most readily, 
.without foregoing the satisfaction of any legitimate want. 

This, however, is not the popular opinion; the general 
public does not regard with favor the rich who save. Even 
Montesquieu wrote that when the rich spend little, the poor 
die oi^hunger.*’ But we have already pointed out the cur¬ 
rent misconceptions with regard to the effects of spending. 
^See page 671.) The rich man who saves that part of his 
income which exceeds his legitimate wants, and who applies 
it productively by investing it, confers a benefit on all; for, 
as we shall see in discussing investment, he simply transfers 
his right to consume to the laborers whom he employs with 
his capital. (See page 698.) 

The rich man whose avarice prompts him to neglect the 
satisfaction of even his necessary wants, and who does not 
invest his money productively, but Koardt it in the strictest 
sense of the term, really harms no one but himself. Such 
men, moreover, are very rare. Each piece of money that is 
put aside must be regarded simply as an ** order,” giving the 
possessor the right to claim a certain part of existing 
wealth. (See page 220.) The man who saves declares that 
for the present he will not claim his share of the social stock 
of wealth. That is a right which he may exercise at his own 
pleasure; no one else suffers through his neglect to use it. 
The share that he'might have consumed, and which he 
Abandons, will simply be consumed by others. 

^ It may be asked whether the poor also should not be ad¬ 
vised to save. Is not saving more important for them than 
for the rich ? Moralists and economists do indeed give this 
advice to the poor. But the advice is not always good. We 
shall not make the customary plea that saving is often impos* 
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Bible. We hold that saving is always possible, even for ^e 
poorest people, because the elasticity of human wants is Ii:Ia^ 
vellous; wants not only may be increased in number up to 
infinity, but it is equally true that they may be reduced 
almost indefinitely. A man having only a pound of bread 
a day may accustom himself to eating only on alternate days, 
thus saving half. Do not even the poorest classes spend 
hundreds of thousands for drink and tobacco? It is certain 
' that they could save this amount, and that they would be 
better off for doing so. 

Notwithstanding this, the advice to the poor to save, is not 
always justified. Whenever saving involves a curtailment 
of the necessary or even the merely legitimate wants of mall^ 
the effect is rather bad than good. It is absurd to sacrifice 
the present to the future, especially when the present sacrifice 
is likely to endanger the future. Every present expenditure, 
private or public, which results in the physical or mental 
development of man, should be sanctioned without hesita¬ 
tion, not only as good in itself, but as preferable even to sav¬ 
ing. What better use can a man make of wealth than to 
improve his health or to develop his mind ? The use of alco¬ 
hol and tobacco, to be sure, should be discouraged. But the 
sums used for these purposes would be better employed at 
the butcher's, the baker’s, and the clothier's, than at the sav¬ 
ings bank; for it must be borne in mind that the money 
spent for drink is not usually taken from the superfiuous^but 
from the necessary expenditure. Good food, salubrious cloth¬ 
ing, healthful homes, comfortable furniture, medical care, ^ 
instructive books, promenades and voyages, exercises and 
amusements, are not only permissible pleasures; they are 
wants which should be developed. Their satisfaction consti¬ 
tutes the best investment, because they increase the worth of 
man and heighten his productiveness.^ 

^ Benjamin VtBnkVm nald, your pume Into your bead; tbenyoa 

can never loee your money, end you wiU elweya be aure of a high rate ot 
tattenet,** 
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Much the same advice may be given to the rich. Although 
l£eir duty is to save, we do not maintain that saving is their 
sole or even their principal function. If they saved their 
entire incomes, and if a spirit of penitence prompted them* to 
live on bread and water, they would be neglecting one of 
their important social functions, which consists in giving rise 
to new wants, setting the example of legitimate luxury, and 
stimulating economic progress by exemplifying the possibili¬ 
ties of human development. It should be remembered, more¬ 
over, that aside from personal expenditures there are other 
soci^y important and useful ways of spending money. Phil¬ 
anthropic, scientific, artistic, and religious undertakings can 
•be carried on only by the wealthy, and are sometimes more 
important than saving. 

We may therefore say, by way of conclusion, that saving 
is a luxury (however strange the association of these two 
terms may appear) scarcely accessible to any but rich socie- 
' ties, and confined to those &w persons that possess a supera¬ 
bundance of wealth. Statistics show that the countries 
which accumulate savings are not numerous, and that even 
in these countries the amount saved rarely exceeds one-tenth 
of the national income. This fraction, although small, seems 
to be sufficient; there is no lack of capital available for all 
kinds of useful or even foolish enterprises. 

« IV. Investment 

In conformity with an old tradition we shall study invest¬ 
ment in the same chapter as saving, although in reality 
investment is an entirely different operation. It is of course 
ftrue that investment presupposes saving, since we cannot 
invest unless we have **put something aside”; this is the 
reason for the close association of the two operations in the 
mind of the public and even of some economists. Saving 
and investing are, however, quite distinct'. To save is always 
a way of consuming s it is postpimed consumption, and means 
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that something has been kept for future'^use. To tnvsif, on 
the other hand, is to transfer to another person one’s powSi 
to consume. This is usually accomplished by means oi 
money; those to whom the jiower is transferred use thu 
money productively, generally by employing laboi-ers. Tc 
invest is to earn something with our capital, to use our capi¬ 
tal productively. Investment, therefore, is not an act ol 
consumption, but of production. 

There was a tin<e when investment was difficult, almost 
impossible, for two reasons : — 

(1) Because tliere was no opportunity to invest. At a time 
when lending money at interest was prohibited, or could be 
effected only under some disguised form, when the principal 
borrowers of modern business life — corporations and stock 
companies — were unknown, and when the renting of 
real estate was an exceptional transaction, there could be but 
little investment of money. All that men could do with 
their savings was to hoard them or purchase land. 

(2) Because there was no Beeunty. Men will not willingly 
invest their money except in countries possessing good gov¬ 
ernment, good laws, and the habit of commercial honesty; 
for these are the features which reduce the risk of robbery, 
invasion, governmental confiscation, and the dishonesty of 
powerful debtors. The development of investment depends 
on security, and men will not give up their savings to others 
for productive consumption, in exchange for a promise to re¬ 
pay, unless there is comparatively little risk of losing theffi. 

At the present time, political security, that is to say, immu¬ 
nity from governmental interference and the certainty of 
the legal enforcement of contracts, is fairly well guaranteed. 
What may be called moral security, or faithfulness in keep-! 
ing promises, is less developed. 

The present epoch, moreover, offers to the prospective in¬ 
vestor thousands of inducements unknown to our ances¬ 
tors. Stock exchanges now deal in innumerable varieties of 
‘‘investments." Countless industrial and financial enter- 
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prises, stock companies, railroads, government and municipal 
lofSis, famish unnumbered opportunities for the investment 
of money. They promise more or less interest^ and often pay 
what amounts to a fremium on the sum invested, the returns 
sometimes being greater than the original investment. In 
continental European countries additional inducement to 
invest money is* offered by the promise of lotteiy prizes 
sometimes amounting to !|100,000—inducements of an ex¬ 
ceedingly questionable ethical nature. 

The social usefulness of investment is incontestable. 
Without investment the most remarkable enterprises of 
modern times would bo im]>os8ible for want of the re<|uired 
qppital. From the standpoint of society as a whole, invest¬ 
ment must be regarded as an employment of wealth that is 
more altruistic than even saving or spending. Saving and 
spending aie necessarily more or less egoistic; but the in¬ 
vestor, instead of keeping his wealth for his own immediate 
or future consumption, transfers it to others in order that 
they may consume it productively.^ Let us suppose that he 
uses his savings to buy some of the stock issued by a mining 
or a railroad company.^ He pays the company the money 
value of the stock. Does the company merely save the 
money? Surely not, for if this were its purpose, there 
would be no real need to borrow. It uses the money to 
dig shafts or tunnels, to construct machinery, to buy steel 
nuls, coal and ties, to pay present employees and to hire 
othdts. The same is true of all investments. 

Yet the man who invests is sometimes quite as much the 
' object of popular animadversion as the man who hoards. 
People mistakenly assume that the man who keeps securities 

Doubtlen the capitalist does not perform this service for philanthropic 
leasons. He seeks profit. But his altruism, although unconsctoiiR, has the 
ftme lesolts as if It were Intentional. As John Stuart Mill correctly remarks, 
“ We help the workers, not by what we consume, but only by what we our¬ 
selves do not consume.** 

* We speak advisedly of stock issued by the company. For if the stock 
wore pnichased at the bourse. It would simply be transferred, and the 
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in his safe is engaged in hoarding, and that he withdraws 
money from circulation. As a matter of fact, his mone^is 
not in his possession, but out in the business world, stimu¬ 
lating business and employing laborers in all parts of the 
world. Perhaps his money is used to hire Chinese laborers 
on the trans-Siberian railway; perhaps it is used to employ 
Kaiiirs in the mines of the Transvaal. In such cases, t.s. 
whenever capital gives employment to foreign labor and not 
to native workers, there is some foundation in the prejudiee 
against investors; for then investment is a kind of absentee¬ 
ism in capital. But if foreign investments are intelli^entiiy 
made, they will bring back to the nation, in the form of 
profits and dividends, more wealth than has been sent abroat^ 

capitalist whose case we are investigating would merely be sobstitating him¬ 
self for the previous owner of the stock. Even in this case, however, the 
investment of capital usually means its prodncUve employment, for the capi¬ 
talist who has sold the stock is obliged to make some use of the proceeds; and 
it is probable that he has sold his stock simply because he has found aoms 
more profitable use for his capital. 
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